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FLORAL JAPAN. 
VILI.—THE PINE. 


OR the first month of the year the 
pine (#atsu) is the only choice, 
whether taken separately or in connec- 
tion with the bamboo and the plum. 
he decorations in front of every house 
at the New Year’s season are known 
as Kado-matsu — (gate-pines), or 
matsu-kazari (pine-decorations) ; and 


the first seven days of the year are | 


collectively known as Matsu-no-uchi, 
which may be freely translated “ pine- 
week.” The pine, like the bamboo, 
has no “ blossom” in the Occidental 
meaning of that word, but is regarded 
as a “flower” by the Japanese; and 
these two are venerated because they 
keep green in winter, and their color 
never fades. Therefore, they are 
emblems of constancy, endurance, 
health and longevity. 

The origin of Kado-matsu is very 
ancient, perhaps so far back as 850 
years ago. ‘The two following poems* 
are said to be about 800 years old :— 

Kadomatsu no 
Itonami tatsuru, 
Sono hodo ni 
Haru akegata no: 
Yoya narinuran, — 

“While busy decorating the pines 
at the gate, the dawn of the New Year 
speedily comes.” 

Haru mi aeru 

Kono kado-matsu wo 
Wakeki tsutsu 
Ware mo chiyo hen 
Uchi ni iri-nuru. 


* The Far East. 


called the female, on the right. 


“Passing through the pine-gate 
that has met the spring so gay, I too 
have entered into the life of endless 
years.”’ 

The pines in front of the gate are 
placed in pairs: the rougher and more 
prickly one, called the male, on the 
left ; the softer and more graceful one, 
The 
custom of adding bamboos is of quite 
recent origin, within a “cycle of 
Cathay.” This custom of gate-decora- 
tions originated, by-the-way, with the 


common people. 


The other decorations include the 
rope called shime-nawa, with the strips 
of white paper, a cray-fish, ferns, a big 
orange (daidaz), a leaf or two of an 
evergreen tree, dried persimmons, etc.” 

As the pine-tree is an evergreen, it 
is naturally quite popular in floral 
compositions, in which it is considered 
very felicitous. One favorite combina- 
tion, especially for the New Year 
and wedding ceremonies, is that of the 
pine, bamboo and plum (sho-chiku-bat). 
If these are used separately, the ‘ pine 
is displayed on the first, the bamboo on 
the second, and the plum on the third 
day of the year.” The pine is also 


_ commonly associated with the stork. 


The never-fading color of the pine 
is compared to the chastity of woman ; 
and O Matsu is a very common name 
for a girl. The needle-shaped leaves 
of the pine “are credited with the 
power of driving demons away.” 

The remarkable dwarf pines are al- 
ways an important feature of a Japan- 
ese garden: and there is one giant 
pine tree, 90 feet high, with circum- 


* See JApAN EyancEnist, Vol. VIII, pp. 41- 
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ference of trunk over 
length of branches (in 
240 to 288 feet. 

Special mention should be made of 
Matsushima (Pine Islands), near Sen- 
dai. These pine-clad isles are consid- 
ered one of the three great views of 
Japan. ‘They are said to number 896 
in all, and are, therefore, called some- 
times the “ Thousand Isles” of Japan. 
But in this calculation the smallest 
rocks are included. Many of them 
have fantastic names and shapes. ‘The 
whole archipelago is best seen from 
the top of 'Tomiyaina, a hill near by, 
which is easily climbed. 

Other places famous for pine trees 
are Sumiyoshi, near Sakai, and ‘Taka- 
sugo, near Kobe. Indeed, the shore 
from Kobe westward for some distance 
is a rare pine-clad coast. ‘ The spir- 
its of two ancient pine-trees (Az-ot 
no Matsu) at Takasago,* personified as 
a man and woman of venerable age, 
who are occupied in raking up pine- 
needles, form a favorite subject of 
Japanese art.” These figures are 
always prominent in the decorations 
of a wedding ceremony. ‘The follow- 
ing poem is from the translation of 
Tosa Nikki by Mrs. M. C. Harris: 

‘“‘ Since I have viewed the pines that 

grow 

On Suminoye’s shore, 

I’ve come my own estate to know 

How J have e’en surpassed im years 

These pine trees old and hoar.”’ 

As the word motsu may mean either 
a pine or to wait (pine), there is an 
excellent opportunity for a pun in 
both Japanese and English, as in the 
following lines quoted and translated} 
by Prof. B. H. Chamberlain :— 

Matsu ga ne no 
Matsu koto tohomi, etc. 

“Like to the pine-trees, 

stand and pine.” 


37 feet, and 
all 380) from 


if 


must 


* See JAPAN Evanernist, Vol. I, p. 108. 


7 Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 


Japan, Vol. V, Part 1, p. 86, 


In the ‘ Hundred Poems,” we find 
the following, translated by Prof. 
| Clay MacCauley :— ; 
Tare wo ka mo 

Shiru hito ni sen 
Takasago no 
tice Matsu mo mukashi no 
Tomo naranaku ni. 


SoniupeE IN Op Aan. 


Whom then are there now, 
In my age so far advanced, 
I can hold as friends ? 
Even Takasago’s pines 
Are no friends of former days. 


We close with a poem by Ikkyu:— 
Kado-matsu wa 
Meido no tabi no 
Ichi ri zuka ; 
Medetaku mo ari 
Medetaku mo nashi. 


At every door 

The pine-trees stand ; 
One mile-post more, 

To the spirit-land ; 
And as there’s gladness, 
So there’s sadness. 


The Korea Iield is the name of a 
small quarterly magazine of sixteen 
pages, published by the Presbyterian 
Missionaries of Korea, as “a point of 
contact ” between them and the people 
at home. 


We are pleased to note the arrival 
of Mr. Philip Gillett from the United 
States, who has come to Korea under 
the auspices of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association to start a branch of 
that organization among the young 
men of Korea.— Korea Review. 


The Ladies’ Mine Pollution Relief 
Association has established its office in 


| 


the Ginza Kaikan of Nishi Konya-cho, 
Kyobashi-ku. For the benefit of the 
association the leading story tellers 
gave a charity performance in the Y. 
M. C. A.’s Hall, Kanda on the 16th at 
6 pm—d, 7, 
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THE STUDY OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 


Prof. Yamada, of the Aoyama 
Gakuin, has rendered excellent service 
to Christian workers by translating into 
Japanese the portions of Dr. Miley’s 
“Systematic Theology” that treat of 
anthropology as related to theology. 
The book is published by the Meth. 
Pub. House with the title of “ Jinru- 
gaku”(“ Anthropology”), and is for sale 
at 60 sen, paper, and 75 sen, cloth, with 
6 sen extra for postage, It is a volume 
of almost 400 pages and should. be care- 
fully read and studied by all who are 
directly engaged in the work of 
bettering the condition of humanity as 
found in Japan. 

We take this opportunity of suggest- 
ing that foreign missionaries algo ought 
to study anthropology; and we quote 
the following.words from a book written 
by Prof. Frederick Starr, Professor of 
Anthropology in the University of 
Chicago :— 

Upon the Anthropological Building 
at Chicago [at the World’s Fair] we 
real the inscription, ‘Man and His 
Works.” In anthropology, when we 
study man’s works, it is not for them- 
selves, but only as in them man him- 
self is reflected. Only asa man’s mind 
is revealed in products do we care for 
them. Nor is it particularly the idea 
of one man that we seek, but that of 
the race; not the progress and the 
victory of the individual; but of all 
mankind, 

How can a man deal with his fellow 
man without such knowledge ? What 
would seem more natural as a prepara- 
tion for a life of usefulness than study 
of one’s kind? Men and women vo 
forth, year after year, to work for others 
as physicians, lawyers, preacher:, mis- 
sionaries, teachers. ‘They go in absolute 
-ignorance of the material they are to 
work with, often with no knowledge 
even of the physical nature of mankind. 
With no conception of man’s part, they, 
try to mould his future! Without a 


thought as to his origin, they endeavor 
to show his destiny! Not knowing 
religion, they could teach a creed ! 
Ignorant of normal development, they 
attempt their ill-advised reforms and 
crush a race! Where else is there such 
an anomaly. Do men go out from our 
technical schools to practical work in 
electricity with no knowledge of cells 
and batteries, wires and insulation ? 
Do veterinary surgeons graduate with- 
out having studied the anatomy of a 
horse ? But teachers, preachers, 
missionaries, and other ‘leaders of 
mankind ” go forth to work their fields 
as ignorant of what mankind really is 
as a field-geologist could afford to be 
of the life of Xerxes, 

We also append from an exchange 
what an ‘ Old Missionary ” has to say 
on the subject of a better knowledge of 
the people amoung whom we are work- 
ing and more patience and politeness 
in dealing with them :— 

It is well that a young missionary is 
obliged to spend considerable time in 
acquiring the language. If he could 
speak to the people on arrival, he would 
not be prepared to work. ‘hey must 
also be studied. You have already 
some knowledge of their false systems 
of worship. ‘This you have learned 
from books. But you must learn the 
people also. You must mingle with 
them, paying attention to their sur- 
roundings and noting the influence 
these have had on their characters and 
ways of thinking. Looking down from 
your plane, much you see may appear 
silly, crude, evil, but you will do well 
to bear with them while you patiently 
endeavor to lead them to a higher stage. 
Ridicule is no more an argument with 
an Asiatic than it is with a European. 
They may often appear dependent, 
almost servile, but they are really men 
and women and expect to be regarded 
as such. The one who does not treat 
the lowest native with civility and 
kindness will not prove «a successful 
missionary. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR 
JAPANESE GIRLS. 


By Miss Arice Manet Bacon. 
Rae of Japan can not but 


feel how general just now is the 
interest taken in the matter of educa- 
tion for women. The period of dis- 
couragement and reaction, which began 
in 1890 or thereabouts, has been out- 
grown, and a new impulse toward a 
broader and higher training of Japan- 
ese women is making itself felt. This 
impulse shows itself in many ways ;— 
in the enlargement of the existing 
government schools for girls and in 
the establishment of new ones: in the 
growth of the well-known 
schools to proportions quite beyond 
their attendance of recent years; and 
in the founding of new schools, notably 
a “ University ® for women,’ ® by funds 
contributed largely by leading men 
among the Japanese. However much 
thinkers may differ as to the character 
and quality of training that women 
should receive, all seem to be agreed 
that the old education: ig not sufticient 
for the requirements of modern days, 
and that the opportunities offered to 
women here must. be enlarged, if 
national progress is to continue. 
In the midst of the many, and more 


striking, efforts that are now being 
made, one that is unique in_ its 
character, though modest in its be- 


ginning, is deserving of special notice ; 
and it 1s my wish to call the attention 
of any, who may be interested in the 
progress of women in this country, to 
its successful inception, 
There are very few persons in 
Japan who are able to look with equal 
clearness into the Hastern and the 
Western civilizations, and of those 
few, I think Iam safe in saying that 
not more than two or three are women 


Among these women, Miss Ume T'suda, 


stands forth ‘as, perhaps, the most 


* See JAPAN EVANGELISt for December, 
1901.—Editor. 


private | 


| 
| 


prominent and energetic. Her story 
is well known to most foreigners in 
Japan, and her life has been lived for 
some thirty years, more or less before 
the public, on both sides of the Pacific. 
As tinder the concentration of interest: 
that has at times fallen upon her, she 
has showed herself at all times worthy 


of all respect,—womanly, modest, 
capable, energetic.—it is hardly 


necessary for me to add anything in 
regard to her personal character. In 
a life compassed about by perplexities, 
her quick wit and absolute honesty 
and sincerity have made her a place 
that belongs to her alone, among all 
the women-of Japan. Her Chris- 
tianity, without cant or bigotry, is of a. 
kind that never evades an issue or 
dodges a duty. She has tanght for 
years in the School for Noble Girls,—. 
a school from its very nature con- 
servative, and which does not give great, 


scope to the brains and. education and. 


energy with which Miss Tsuda is. 
endowed. For years it has been the 
hope of her life to establish some time, 


when she should be old enough to. 


undertake such an enterprise, a school 
of her own, in which to carry out her 


own theories of how Japanese women. - 
should be educated. 


The longer she worked among them,; 
the narrower secmed the interests, the; 
pleasures, the thoughts, and the lives: 


came to believe that only through the 
broadening out of. their lives could 
their position in the country be 
altered. ‘The teacher, even of elemen- 
tary English, in Japan, finds. that 
thoughts which Americans deem’ 


_ of her country-women, and the more she 


almost innate, are new aud of deepest: 


interest to Japinese students. ‘The: 
opening of English literature to the 
mind, is the opening of a .window 


toward fresh air and. sunshine and,- 


feeling. The careful:study of -Englisly 
literature is in itself a liberal educa-; 
tion. tv the mind trained only in 
Japanese thought. The idea that 


magnificent new vistas of thought.and). 
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Miss Tsuda‘wished to carry out in her 


school was ‘to offer to girls who had: 


already completed the English work 
obtainable in the government or other 
schools, a thorough, three years’ course 
in the English language and literature, 
such as would fit them for teaching im 
secondary schools; and at the same 
time to fill in, for girls whose educa- 
tion in English has been conducted at 
the expense of their Japanese, instruc- 
tion by thoroughly qualified teachers 
in their own language and literature. 
By such a curriculum she hoped to 
aiisptermen the work both of the 
government schools and the missionary 
institutions, and to fit graduates from 
them: to pass the government examina- 
tions for English teachers, thus open- 
ing a means of employment which has 
hitherto been almost closed to women. 
As a rule, to-day, among women, the 
good English scholars have an imper- 
fect Japanes se education, and the 
thorough Japanese scholars have little 


Miss Ume supa. 


! 
} 


everything 


money 
' school increased in numbers. 


or no -English. | Hach year, in the 
government examinations for teachers’ 
certificates, a number of women apply, 
but most of them fail for one or the 
other of these reasons. 

Miss 'l'suda has spent. nearly half of 
her life in America; and the sterlivg 
virtues that have won respect and 
confidence here have produced the 
same effect under other skies. When 
the time at last seemed ripe and the 
educational reaction well over,, she 
wrote a strong appeal to her personal 
friends and classmates in America, 
outlining her plan and asking for aid, 
in starting the work. Her calculation, 
was that with $4,000 she could secure, 
the necessary land and building, and: 
that the school would thereafter; be 
self-supporting. A meeting was held 
in Philadelphia, a committee appoint- 
ed to raise the fund, one friend volun- 
teered to come out and help for a year. 
or two at the beginning; and when 
was ready, Miss ‘I'suda 
resigned her official position and her 
means of livelihood and set to work 


_ on her long-cherished plan. 


Of the worries and..anxieties and. 
hitches of the months preceding the 
actual opening of the school, it is hardly 
necessary to speak. In spite of them 
all, it did actually open. September 
tenth, 1900, with an attendance. of 
fifteen, three girls who boarded in. the 
house and a dozen day-scholars, Bit 
by bit, through that first hard winter, 
in spite of crowded, insufficient accom- 
modations, influenza and other illness, 
difficulties and delays, the. 
It was 
interesting to us who. were working on 
the experiment, to see how the Sirs 
changed in. character and power of 
individual initiative, after a few weeks 
in the school. There is too much of 
cram, too little of active work,.in the 
old theory of teaching ; and girls who 
came into the school were very ,apt. to 
think that their whole duty consisted 
in absorption, and to sit like young 
birds. in; a nest, attentive and open- 
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mouthed, expecting the early worm to | 


drop from heaven and fill them. They 
could listen, but not talk; they 
could read, but not understand ; they | 


could make word for word translations 
that resulted in sheerest nonsense, but 


made no effort to grasp the thought of | 


a | 


the author they were translating. 
few weeks in the school usually accom- 
plished one of two results. Hither the 
student became discouraged and drop- 
ped out altogether, or changed the 
character of her work, and became an 


active participant in her own educa- | 


tion. And, so, by a process of natural 
selection, the brighter and more 
energetic girls remained ; the slow and 
the lazy stepped aside and made room 
for their betters. 

And now, after one full year of 
work, the school is fairly organized and 
moving forward smoothly. 


changed in April for a large, rambling 
old house bought and repaired with the 
$2,500 already received from America. 
At first it seemed as if the house was 
all that could be needed for years to 
come, but already the school-room, 
sleeping-room, and dining-room capa- 
city is seriously strained, and the assem- 


bling of the school and its friends for | 


an evening entertainment necessitates 
a removal of partitions, books, 
furniture, that can not be lightly under- 
taken. Each Friday afternoon, when 
the class in current topics draws the 


whole school together, the problem of | 
crowding seats enough into the largest 


recitation room becomes more perplex- 
ing. 

In the regular three-years’ course 
there are now three classes :—a senior 
class of four students, who came in well 
prepared for advanced work, and of 
whom it is hoped that some will go up 
for examination next year; a middle 


class, several of whom took the regular — 


school course last year and were pro- 
moted in April ; 
who will, 


had the full school course. In addi- 


The cramp- | 
ed quarters in which it began were | 


and | 


and a junior class | 
when they graduate, have | 


| tion to these, there are preparatory and 
| special classes that bring the number 
of pupils to above sixty. There seems 
no doubt of the success of the under- 
taking; and that it is the work, in 
conception and execution, of a Japan- 
ese woman, is the surest of prophecies 
that it will accomplish the work that 
it was founded to perform. Given ten 
years of physical strength and mental 
vigor, and during that time the 
sympathy and moral support of the 
friends of Japanese women, and Miss 
Tsuda will accomplish something for 
ber country’s future that is well worth 
the doing. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION.* 


By Mrs, V. |W. Heim. 


‘‘ Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
As one reads to-day of the marvellous 
growth of this work for young women 
in America and Great Britain, and 
throughout the world, she feels the 
| truth of the above quotation, which is 
the motto of the English, American 
and World’s Committee of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. 

The Young Women’s Cnristian asso- 
ciation means an association of young 
women for young women. Christian 
Association reveals the fact, that the 
aim und purpose underlying the move- 
ment are to train, develop, guard and 
win young women for Jesus Christ. 

It has united isolated literary clubs, 
| prayer circles, women’s meetings and 
| Bible Study classes into one world- 
_ wide movement. In fact, it has 
gathered the scattered fragmentary 
| efforts into one combined, increasing 
and broadening influence for the per- 
fectly developed physical, intellectual, 
social and spiritual life of the young 
women of the world. 

Young women in the homes, in col- 
leges, in business and in society, not 


* Extracts. from a paper read before the 
Ladies’ Conference of Tokyo and Yokohama, 
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only in Americaand Great Britain, but 
also in Denmark, Finland, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Norway, Sweden, 
Hungary, Italy, India, Spain, Africa, 
Australia, Asia (and we trust some 
day in Japan), meet as sisters in this 
comprehensive movement to evangelize 
the young women of the world in 
their generation. 

[Here follows a very detailed and 
interesting account of the various ac- 
tivities of the Y. W. ©. A. in the 
countries above-mentioned.—Hditor. } 

I feel that this paper would fall far 
short of what was intended by those 
who suggested it, 
some thoughts for discussion on the 
place and possibilities of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in 
Japan. 

The growth of industrialism is the 
most. marked feature of the day in 
this country. The growth of manu- 
factures and the demand for cheap 
labor has resulted in thousands of girls 
crowded into vocations, which in 1 the 
most progressive countries have been 
attended by most demoralizing influ- 
ences. In 1897 over 255,000 girls 
and women were employed in manu- 
facturing and industrial pursuits. 
The number has considerably increased 
since then, and a large proportion of 
these women are found in the few 
largest manufacturing centers. In 
Tokyo, there are tens of thousands of 
girls employed in the government 
printing office, the arsenal, the match 
factories and spinning mills. Among 
the 20,000 employees in the cotton 
spinning mills alone, the girls largely 
outnumber the men. Most of these 
girls come from the country, live in 
cheap boarding houses where the ten- 
dencies to evil need not be mentioned. 
The cotton spinning mills of Osaka 
employ over 45,000 women. Here is 
a large and needy field, practically 
destitute of cultivation. The diffi- 
culties to be encountered are not 
proportionately greater than those in, 
the way of similar work in America 


‘if it did not offer 


| desired and Haviteds 


ten years ago. ‘Easel, at the 
present time, there is being aroused 
among Japanese statesmen and pro- 
eressive men of means and position an 
intelligent interest in this class of 
women. 

When Miss Reynolds was in Japan, 
a member of one of the foreign legations 
stated it as his opinion, that an organi- 
zation, like the Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association, with the practical 
methods it uses, and building upon 
the experience in other countries, 
would meet with encouragement from 
such men. 

Should we not be led to earnest 
prayer that this organization, which 
has been used of God in extending the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ among the 
working girls of other lands may find 
a large place of usefulness among 
these needy sisters in Japan ? Is there 
not great need of a secretary of ability, 
experience and consecration to organize 
and develop this work in each of :the 
great cities of Tokyo and Osaka ? 

Then there is the important field 
of work among the girl students, that 
army which constitutes the makers of 
Christian homes and Christian leaders 
of the womanhood of Japan. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
has never sought to go where it was not 
That which we 
all desire is not primarily the establish- 
ment of any particular society, but 
the development of that form of 
organization which will most fully 
and effectively cultivate Christian life 
and activity, not in one or two in- 
stitutions only, but among the women 
students of Japan. 

Tirst of all, the experience of other 
countries has shown that the highest 
efficiency has been rendered possible 
by all the schools being united under 
one form of work. What would be 
the effect if the girls’ schools of Japan 
had one form of organization and were 
all united ina national union? — It 
would make evident the great extent, 
need and possibilities of this field ; 
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it would develop a national conscious- 
ness in this work ; it would establish 


helpful. means of communication 
between the : organizations: in. girls’ 


schools in all parts of Japan, and im- 
prove their methods, and stimulate to 
greater effort ;it would. bring to bear 
most helpfully the influence of strong 
associations on the weaker ones; it 
would broaden the horizon and.enrich 
the sympathies of all. If isolated, 
they are like separate links; if thus 
united, they make a mighty chain. 
Such a union, linking the mission, 
private and government schools, can 
‘make a powerful impression upon the 
educated womanhood of Japan. With 
such a union, there would be a nation- 
al agency of supervision, cultivating 
the work . by - conferences, summer 
-schools, publications, inter-visitation 
and sometime:a travelling secretary. 

In the second place, the form of 
organization; should be one that con- 
ducts a broad and symmetrical work. 
When the Student Young Women’s 
Christian Association was organized in 
America, it tound. a majority of 
women’s colleges with no systematic 
Christian Work, and some with a very 
linited work. One,college had a Bible 
class, another a missionary band, still 
another a temperance circle, and so on. 


This has been changed, until to-day there | 


is in each individual school the all 
around work which has been described. 

Third, Japan needs an organization, 
adapted to all classes of institutions. 
The mission schools form an interest- 
ing field with their 2,962 girls; but 
the more difficult problem is in the 26 
Koto Jo Gakko, public and_ private, 
with their 7,000 ‘students, And with 
the rapidly. strengthening desire for 
female education, and the multipli- 
cation of such institutions, this will. be 
a field of supreme importance. The 
history of the Student Young Women’s 
Christian Association in other coun- 
tries and of the similar movement, 
the Student ‘Young Men’s Christian 
Association Union of Japan, proves this 


| mission 


| wide 


to be the one organization uniquely 
adapted to cultivate this: entire field. 
Last year the Student Young Men’s 
Christian Association Union of Japan 
enrolled 34 student associations, 14 in 
schools, 20 in non-Christian 
Schools, including the. two Imperial 
Universities and all but one of the 
government Koto Gakko. What has 
been done among the young men, can be 
accomplished among the young women. 
In the fourth place, the organi- 
zation should be one which can lift the 
young women of Japan out of national 
limitations and make them thrill with 
the thought of being part of a world- 
student Christian Sisterhood. 
The only such sisterhood is the Student 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and its affiliated movements. 

It humbles us, as we see the unmis- 
takable evidence of the hand of God in 
the growth and history of this move- 
ment. If it is His will that the’ young 
women of Japan should be blessed 
with the ministrations of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, let: us 
unite in bringing it. to its fullest frui- 
tion ; if He has some other plan, we 
will ‘equally welcome that; but what- 
ever the means, let us seek always and 
only His eo. 


Mr. Raltye Tokusuke died on the 
13th instant. He had been promised 
a year and a half’s life by his physi- 
cians if he adopted the utmost care, but 
he seems to have lasted only a year, 
The celebrated Buddhist priest, Shaku 
Unsho, made many attempts to_obtain 
access to Mr. Nakaye during the final 
days of his illness, and was at last 


admitted by Mrs. Nakaye, who pro- 
bably did not share her hushand’s 


agnosticism. The dying man had 
almost lost the power of speech or mo- 
tion, but it is related that he attempted 
to throw his» pillow at the reverend 
gentleman when the latter commenced 
a Buddhist service. He has left a will 
forbidding the use of’ any religious 
ritual at his burial.—dJ. JZ. 
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REV. JAMES H. BALLAGH. 
By Rey. Davin ‘THomprson, D.D. 


N] EAR the close of the Synod of the 

Church of Christin Japan, which 
met in Tokyo, Oct. 1th, 1901, a 
motion was introduced to commemor- 
ate in a fitting way the fortieth anni- 
versary of the arrival of the Rev. J. 
H. Ballagh in Japan, Nov. 11th, 1861. 
When the motion was made, addresses 
were delivered by several members of 
the Synod to which, at the time, Mr. 
Ballagh feelingly responded. 
afterwards, a proposal was made by 
several personal friends of Mr. Ballagh 
to celebrate the same event in the 
Kaigwan Church, Yokohama, on the 
exact day of his arrival there. 
ingly, on the llth. of Nov. last, a 
goodly number of Christians, including 
many of Mr. Ballagh’s first pupils and 
converts, assembled in the old First 


Church, as it may now be called, and | 


listened with deep interest toa number 
of congratulatory addresses, to which 


happy manner. Asa result, presum- 
ably, the writer has been requested to 
furnish for. publication in the Evan- 
GELIST, a sketch of Mr. Ballagh’s work 
in Japan, 

It is not now the time, Mr. Baliagh 
being still with us and active, to 


attempt giving anything like a biogra- _ 


phical sketch. The events of a 
long life cannot be recorded pro- 
perly without swelling the proposed 
sketch to dimensions too great for 
publication in the limited space of an 
Besides, the 
event celebrated and the place and 
character of the celebration seem to 
require that attention be mainly direct- 
ed to the first few years of Mr. Bal- 
lagh’s life in Japan. This period, 
from the arrival of the first Protestant 
Missionaries in 1859 till 1872, Dr. 
Verbeck in his History of Protestant 
Missions in Japan calls “ he Period 
of Preparation and Promise.” Most 


Accord- | 


Shortly 


| particulars 
again Mr. Billagh replied in his usual — 


| depths. 


nent during this period,—Mr. Liggins, 
Dr. Hepburn, Drs. Brown, Verbeck 
and Simmons, and Mr. Goble and 
others,—have either died or removed 
from the field, Bishop Williams being 
now the most prominent of living and 
stili active pioneers. ‘The fact that 
before long all who now have personal 
knowledge of Japan as if was in those 
first days will have ~ passed away, 
renders it proper that reminiscences 
such as may now be gathered up, 
though apparently trivial, should be, 
recorded, 

Mr. Ballagh himself, referring to 
his arrival in Japan, mm a note says : 
“rom Shanghai we sailed, in a little 
hermaphrodite brig of 196 tons, the 
Ida D. Rodgers, for Kanagawa, as the 
port of Yokohama was then called, 


_ arriving Monday evening, Nov. 11th., 


towards the cldse of the nineteenth day 
out.” In his response to the addresses 
delivered on the occasion of. the for- 
tieth anniversary, he gave fuller 
of this voyage, which 
appears to have been a rough one. 
He said that, on approaching the coast 
of Japan, while in Kishu nada, they 
encountered a violent storm, Nov, 
7th, which impressed on his mind 
what is written in Psalm 107, of those 
who go down to the sea in ships, when 
“God commandeth and raiseth the 
stormy wind which lifteth up the 
waves. Then they mount up to the 
heaven; they go down again to the 
Their soul is melted because 
of trouble. They reel to and fro and 
stagger like a drunken man and are at 
their wit’s end.” In this storm, when 
the crew of only seven or eight men, 
and even the captain, seemed to lose 
hope, Mr. Ballagh did what was 
natural and what many another has 
done in like circumstances, that is, he 
eried unto the Lord in his trouble and 
recorded a vow to serve the Lord faith- 
fully should He grant deliverance. 
He was Jed to make this vow and to 
pray with great earnestness, not for his 


of those who were active and promi- | own sake or for that of his companions 
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in the frail vessel, but mainly because 
he then called to mind the fact that 
a few years before he sailed from New 
York, the Reformed Mission Board, 
then just beginning its work, had sent 
a missionary to the east in a vessel 
that, after anxious waiting, was never 
afterwards heard from. 
the friends of missions, at home,” 
thought he, ‘ be discouraged, and their 
good work ‘hindered, if now IT and my 
companion should find a grave in the 
ocean in sight of our 
labors ?”” This consideration added 

earnestness to his prayers, which were 
eee a by deliverance and a safe 
arrival at Kanaga vwa three or four days 
later. ‘lhe thine regretted most. now, 
Mr. Ballagh said, when narrating this 
incident, was the fact that the vow 
then made had not been fully kept 
during the past 40 years. 

After his arrival at Kanagawa, he 
and Mrs. Ballagh lived for nearly two 
years in Jobutsuji, a temple then 
occupied by Dr. and Mrs. Hepburn, 
who, shortly afterwards removed to 
Yokohama, just across the harbor, to 
which place Mr. and Mrs. Ballagh also 
removed in June, 1863. A few weeks 
before, in May of this year, the writer 
also first landed at Yokohama. © his 
city then was very unlike the Yoko- 
hama of to-day. On the Bluff there 
were no foreign built houses and only 
one or two small thatched native 
houses. Also the foreign town below 
was built in narrow limits. It «id 
not extend nearly to the canal on the 
west ; nor were there many houses in 
all the wide district west of the canal 
where now there is a dense population. 
At points around. this original Yoko- 
hama were guard houses called Mihari, 
an institution then, but destined s00n 
to disappear along with other peculiar 
features of old. Japan. In these 


“ Mihari ” were always a number of 


two sworded Samurai, seated, uot 
smiling, but ‘carefully watching all 
who came in or went out of the town. 
There, were generally regarded as 


“Ce Will not | 


destined field of 


een, or as a nuisance whose 
only duty was to deprive foreigners of 
their proper liberty. But it is not 


| certain now that the Yokohama com- 


munity did not owe much to their 
careful watching; for the famous 
‘¢ Mito ronin ” were lively in those 
days; and, though not often seen in 
Yokohama, thanks to the ‘ Mihari 
ban,” were cerfainly at work through- 
out the country, as frequent assassina- 
tions and subsequent results ade- 
quately attest. 

An incident or two will illustrate 
what trouble foreigners unintention- 
ally gave the people generally and 
those “ouards in particular, and what 
care these guards took of us, not only 
in Yokohama but’.in. the vicinity. 
One suminer, may be the summer 
of 1864, Mr. Ballagh, Mr. ‘hos. 
Hogg, an American tonrist, and the 
writer took. a notion that the ten 9% 
limit. or line within which foreigners 
were allowed to travel without pass- 
ports, was, or ought to be, about the. 
top of the Oyama range. So we set, 
out with no object but to see the 
country and, may be, see the sun-rise 
from the summit of Oyama. On the 
way we were followed by crowds of 
men and women, as well as children, 
from village to village. Mr. Ballagh, 
owing to his longer experience, was the 
chief: speaker when we had any com- 
munications to make. About dark 
we reached a town at the foot of-the 
mountain; but all the hotels were 
crowded full. to overflowing with 
pilgrims on their way to a celebrated 
shrine on the top of the mountain. 
Many. of these continued their way 
with lanterns and a peculiar song till 
late at night. After vainly trying to: 
obtain sleeping room at the hotels, 


somebody, thinking that something 
would have to be done, took us to the 


nanush’s (Recorder’s) house, “The 
nanushi did not himself appear; at 
least was not conspicuous, when we 
were all imposed on the  immiates, 
among whom was a respectable look- 
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ing middle-aged woman, probably the 
mistress of the house. The heavy 
responsibility of caring for us seemed 
to rest on her. She gave us the best 
room in the house and something to 
eat, and.no doubt, kept her eyes open 
for the rest of the night. We had 
resolved .to start again shortly after 
midnight to ascend the mountain. 

Accordingly, vot wishing to disturb 
the household, at the appointed time 
we stole quietly out and began the 
ascent. But. before long we were 
startled to see a number of Samurai 
with lighted lanterns flying past us in 
the dark, and going on ahead. 
movements of these men were unlike 
those of the pilgrims that passed on up 
the previous evening. After proceed- 
ing a short distance, we found all these 


samurai with lanteene and swords 
formed in line across the road. . When 
We: came near, one of the number 


advanced a few steps from the line 
and said: “ Kore made” (‘ thus far.”) 
This much Japanese we could even 
then understand fortunately, and. so 
came to a standstill and stood reason- 
ing the case a good while, But the 
samurai were firm and would not be 
convincea that the limit of foreign 
travel was at the top of the mountain, 
So at length 
nanushi’s house and said something 
about settling our accounts. . About 
day break the head of the house kindly 
escorted us outside: the town to a 
small streaww, crossing which he bowed 
to us most respectfully and left us to 
pass on. 
We next resolved to reach Hachriwoji 
that day. On our way there, we 
noted the old edicts against Christia- 
nity, often then met with in country 


places, as well as in cities ; and 
towhs., These gave Mr. Ballagh a 
good opportunity of assuring the 


p°ople we met, that Christianity was ¢ 
yery «different thing from what they 
supposed ; was in fact the. best of all 
religions. . ‘Towards night we came 
near Hachiwoji, but learning that this 


The 


~we returned to the | 


7 


place, too, was claimed by the authori- 
ties to be outside of treaty limits and 
that lodging could not be had there, 
we turned our faces. towards Yoko+ 
hama. At last we came to.a town or 
cluster of houses where there was a 


_ hotel, and that not crowded ‘with, pil- 


grins or: other guests. But. ‘four 
foreigners were in those days four too 
many for any country hotel to enter- 
tain. So the landlord was absent, 
and there no telling where he 
then was, or when he would be back, 
Nobody in his absevce would assume 
the responsibility of saying we might 
stop there over night. Soon the whole 
community gathered, and many of 
them kept us company till after mid 
night, whil e we i. up and waited for 
the. landlord to return. The way 
back to chan in the night was 
so uncertain that we resolved to sit up 
till morning in the hotel. I pitied the 
landlord’s wife, who was the only 
person around on whom any responsi- 
bility could be laid, and she firmly. 
refused to assume any. So in the eyes 
of the law we did not stop at, that 
hotel that night, but merely made a 
protracted stay in it in passing. Next 
day we reached Yokohama, earlier in 
the day than would have been the case 
had we met with different entertain- 
ment. 

Sometime after this Mr. Ballagh 
had another encounter with the guards. 


Was 


in which he was not baftled but 
carried his point triumphantly. It 
happened in this wise. In those 


days there were a great many beggars 
to be met along the Tokaido and. in 
the vicinity of Yokohama. © Many 
boys and comparatively young mem 
were, it seems, allured. from their 
homes in the country by what; they 
had’ heard was to be seen and gained 
in the open, ports. ; Failing: to. find 
employment, perhaps, some of them 
joined the beggars and managed to 
live by the wayside or in holes and 
sheds when the weather was warm 
and pleasant, as was generally. the 
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case. But one winter, after a 
protracted spell of fine weather, it 
turned cold and rainy. A colony of 
beggars who had their lodging place 
at night on the bluff under the sky 
were then found in danger of perish- 
ing of cold and hunger, Mr. Ballagh 
had i in his yard an out-house that. was 


unoccupied. There was also a large 
boiler landed from some steamer for 


repairs lying in the town near the 
canal. ‘Chis would hold several. He 
directed the beggars to go there for 
shelter. But objections were mace. 
First and foremost they were not 
allowed by the guards to enter the 
town any more than the Mito ronin. 
Besides, one of their number was so 
weak that he could not walk. All the 
more need then for prompt action. 
So Mr. Ballagh ordered a strong beggar 
to take the weak one on his back. 
The others all followed Mr. Ballagh 
down the’ hill When the group 
reached the guard-house, the guards 
on duty had their livers crushed (kimo 
wo tsubushimashita) for once at least. 
But there was no alternative, the law 
and its guardians had both to yield to 
the force of circumstances, and the 
beggars were allowed to pass in. The 
well- to-do merchants of Yokohama 
were not prepared to approve of such 
a invasion; but some, when PS see 
) for rice and old pieces of carpet 
Sinica willingly; ove man, a 
kind of a hard case, saying in broken 
_ English, when asked to help: “ ‘That 
‘is the kind of religion I believe in.” 
The beggars thus befriended continued 
to occupy their quarters for some time 
till the warm season came on. ‘Then 
ove forenoon the yreat fire broke out 
on the west of the town near the canal. 
The writer, hearing the alarm of fire, 
hastened to Mr. Ballagh’s house, which 
was in the line of the conflagration. 
On arriving, he found the orateful 
beggars as active as the best, all busy 
removing Mr. Ballagh’s household 
effects across the street and storing 
them in a strong stone go- -down. 
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took fire and was consumed with all 


its contents. So were all the 
buildings on Mr. Ballagh’s lot. The 


boiler, too, was destroyed. The begears, 
having thus lost their shelter, after- 
wards dispersed, and so an end came to 
this benevolent undertaking. It is 
mentioned here because it exemplifies 
Mr. Ballagh’s way of doing things. 
When he finds a thing ought to be 


_ done, he undertakes to do it, without 
consulting long with flesh and blood 


about the difficulties, the possible 
consequences , even about the best 
way of doing it. 

This was the case, too, in the matter 
of beginning to pray in Japanese with 
or without fixed form. What kind of 
words should be used ? This was the 
question some were considering. ‘The 
Buddhist prayers; “Namu Amida 
Butsu,” “Namu Myoho Rengekyo,” 
and other prayers, recited often from 
house to house by priests, were often 
heard, but nobody could tell what the 
words meant or whether they were fit 
for use in Christian prayer. The 
Shinto prayers appeared to be but a 
list of sacred shrines and plages. 
These afforded no promise of help. At 
the same time it was painfully evident 
and felt that the speech current in 


or 


| Yokohama, containing, as it did, many 


vulgar words and expressions, would 
be shocking, if used in any kind of 
dignified discourse or in prayer. 
While some were considering what 
should be done, or how to make a 
beginning, Mr. Ballagh went on in his 
own way to break the ice. He began 


praying extemporaneously with his 
teacher, Yano Riu, when beginning to 


translate a portion of the Gospels. 
Later when this teacher was taken 
sick and was on his death bed, he 
professed his faith in Christ and was 
baptized, the first Christian convert. 
Then, too, Mr. Ballagh prayed for and 
with ‘him, ising such common words 
as he thouzht best fitted to express is 
desires. ‘hus the problem was solved 
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and a precedent established which has 
been followed in free prayer ever 
since, 

Other mission work was initiated 
and carried on in the same way. In 
fact, no other less abrupt way was 
possible for those not engaged in 
literary work, or not engaged in teach- 
ing English in the govt. schools. Other 
inission work was hampered on every 
hand by adverse legislation and opposi- 
tion of those in authority. One has 
only to read certain extant letters and 
addresses written by the first mission- 
aries to see how sensible they were of 
the obstacles which blocked their way, 
such as the then wunrevoked edict 
against Christianity. One such ad- 
dress, written by Dr. 8. R. Brown, is 
quoted by Dr. Verbeck in his history, 
(pp 47-50.) Another address or ap- 
peal written on the same subject by 
Dr. Brown is in the writer’s possession, 
together with a letter from Dr. Hep- 
burn. But time will not permit 
quotation to show with what earnest- 
ness religious liberty was longed for 
and prayed for. 

In the Spring of 1871, Mr. O. H. 
Gulick’s teacher and his wife were 
arrested at night and thrown into 
prison, where the former died. Others 
were known to be in prison or in hid- 
ing. Before this time the Meiji Govt. 
was established, but it manifested at 
first no intention of removing the 
obnoxious edicts or repealing the laws 
against Christianity. On the contrary 
there were indications of an intention 
to re-enact and enforce them with 
greater severity. Besides the cases of 
imprisonment already noted, two or 
three or more steamer loads of Catholic 
Christians were transported from their 


native place in Kyushu to distant | 


places like Kanazawa and Wakayama, 
and there confined and subjected to 
harsh treatment. While the memory 
of such things was still fresh, * and 
before any sign of relenting appeared, 
the remarkable religious movement 
which led to the establishmeut of the 


first Christian church, that is the Kai. 
gwan Church, in which this fortieti: 
anniversary was held, took place. In 
this movement Mr. Ballagh was, with- 
out doubt, under God, the principal 
agent. Dr. Hepburn was absent in 
Shanghai. The writer of this was on 
furlough in the U.8. The sugges- 
tion to holda meeting for prayer for 
the Japanese, like the week of prayer 
observed among foreigners, is said to 
have come from a young man only 21 
or 22 years of age, named Shinozaki 
Keinosuke, from Shizuoka Aen. He 
was afterwards baptized and promised 
to become a shining light in Japan, 
but he died early, regretted by all, 
three or four years after being admit- 
ted to the church. Following this 
young rman’s suggestion, meetings for 
the exposition of the Scriptures, and 
of prayer were held during several 
weeks in Jan. avd Feb., 1872. As a 
result, nine promising young men pro- 
fessel their faith in Christ and were 
baptized. ''hereupon a church, called 
the Church of Christ in Japan, was 
organized with eleven members, tivo 
of whom had been baptized before this 
time. Thus the period which Dr. 
Verbeck calls the Period of Prepara- 
tion and Promise came to an end. 

We haveseen with what energy and 
zeal Mr. Ballagh was accustomed 
to undertake benevolent and other 
Christian work in the times preceding 
this last year of the first period, and 
can readily imagine how, with zeal 
undampened by government restric- 
tions and prohibitions, he went on 
in the path of duty, and encouraged 
his converts and fellow workers to 
disregard the displeasure of their 
rulers and profess their faith boldly in 
the eyes of the world. Here some 
critic of mission methods may say ; 
this was not wise. But wise or other- 
wise, it may have been and probably 
was one of the best possible moves to 


_ hasten the then expected breakdown of 


vovernment opposition to Christianity. 
Another critic may say ; such a work, 
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marked by such abnormal cabins 
will not be productive of lasting good: 
it will certainly soon come to nothing. 
But any one who attended this fortieth 
anniversary of Mr: Ballagh’s arrival 
in Japan, and who knew the character 
and influence: of the men who made 
congratulatory addresses, and could 
understand and feel the force of what 
was often said, wonld know that in 
this case at least lasting good has. been 
accomplished, and more good is 
promised. The. principal speakers 
on this occasion were nearly all men 
of well established character who 

traced their first religious impressions 
i this awakening in "1882. The first 
to speak was Rev. Y. Ogawa, now 70 
years of age, baptized in 1869, and 
who has for: a long time, since then to 
the present, labored in the ministry. 
After him father Okuno, now 79 
years of age, known as a hymn writer 
and earnest preacher, yet full of energy, 
made a spirited address and read an 
sriginal poem which has. since been, 
published in the Fukuin Shimpo, 
Then, of the Japanese brethren, came 
Rev. Oshikawa, one of the first mem- 
bers and a man of power. Te spoke 
forcibly _ and affectingly, and was 
followed by President Ibuka, of the 
Meiji Gakuin, with a hearty tribute. 
Next Rev. Y. Honda, now the honored 
President of the Aoyama Gakuin, but 
at first a member and elder of the 
Kaigwan church, 


spoke. appreciatingly — 


of the early days and the work then 


Mr. Kumano, an old and well 
known member of this church, and 
Rev, M. Uyemura, Editor of the 
Fukuin Shimpo, both narrated how 
they had been awakened and directed 


done. 


by Mr. Ballagh’s earnest life and 
prayers. During the delivery of these — 


congratulatory addresses, Mrs. Ballagh 
was present with her husband. She 
had most opportunely, arrived from 
the U.S. the day before, just in. time 
to join in this celebration and share 
her husband’s eratification:. and. the 
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coat on the 
occasion. 

Mr. Ballagh is to be heartily congrat- 
ulated’ on- the work which ‘he was 
largely instrumental. in effecting in: 
that first period of- preparation and 
promise, and alsoon what he has since 
done. He is still vigorous, and. we 
may hope God will continue to use 


joy and rejoicing 


him as ‘an instrument in effecting 
much good in the future ay in the 
past. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


Sunday, Feb. 9,.1902, is the day set 
apart-as the Universal Day of Prayer 
of Students. With reference to the 
observance of that day the General 
Committee of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation makes the follow- 
ing suggestions — 


GROUNDS FOR THANKSGIVING, 

Thanksgiving that the Christian 
students of the world are united in 
spint and in effort to make ‘Christ 
King. 

Thanksgiving that during the: past 
year in many lands there have been 
spiritual awakenings among students. 

Thanksgiving that in all parts of the 
world there is a erowing interést in 
the study of the Word of God. 

Thanksgiving that the past year has 
witnessed encouraging spiritual -devel- 
opments among the students of some 
of the most difficult fields, for example, 
Belgium, Italy, Russia. . 

Thanksgiving that among students 
throughout Christendom there is ‘a 
deepening sense of responsibility for 
the evangelization of the world. — 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION. 

Pray that in all countries there may 
be an increase in the number of men 
who feel a burden of personal respon- 
sibility for winning students to Christ. 

Pray that the missionary spirit in 
the universities of Christian lands may 
continue to grow in intensity and i m 
helpfulness, t ob Bie : 
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Pray that. ‘the stagent movement 
may result in influencing students to 
bring to bear upon the social and 
political problems of their day the 
teachings and spirit of Christ. 

Pray that the Christian students of 
non-Christian lands -may mightily 
further the evangelization of their own 
people. 

Pray thatthe results of the tour of 
the General Secretary of the Federation 
throughout the student centers of the 
be conserved. and 


Far East may 
augmented. 


Pray that the next convention of 
the Federation, to be held in Denmark 
in August, 1902, may exert a helpful 
influence on the spiritual life of the 
students of all lands. 


REPORT OF THE STUDENT 
YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN AS- 
‘SOCIATION UNION OF JAPAN. 

1. There 
student organizations in our movement 
with a membership of 982.  Besicles 
these, there are about 200 students who 
are members of city Associations. 


. 2. “We have one secretary,.an under-. 


graduate, who gives half his time to 
editing and correspondence and _ visit- 
ing in the neighborhood of Tokyo. An 
honorary foreign secretary devotes his 
time 4o tri aveling and general work. 

3, @'The Essentials 
nity,” ly Prof. Geo. Tl. Ladd, has had a 
ready sale. It was' first delivered to 
students in Madras and is well adapted 
to-non-Christian students in Japan. 
Considerable Inxbor has been spent in 
collecting 
Associations as an aid in drawing up a 
model constitution soon to be published, 
The Student Christian Union has eighty 
subscribers, and advertisements for it 
have been secured for the first time. 
4. The four regular district training 
conferences have been attended by 
fifty-seven, seventy-two, forty-one, and 
twenty- tive delegates, representing over 
three-fourths of all the Associations. 
The third summer school under our 


of Cbhristia-: 


the constitutions of all. the. 


are thirty-four separate 


students: 


auspices, held at Hakone, was attended 
by ninety delegates. In spiritual power 
it eer avy. school for six years 
past. 
>). The year’ has been marked is 
but few unusual evangelistic efforts, 
but.everywhere a growing openness to 
hear and study Christianity has: been 
manifest. The chief agency seems to 
have been the numerous Bible classes 
conducted by teachers, missionaries, and 
pastors, many of them in the English 
language. Another has been a nore 
direct: and zealous presentation of the 
Gospel by pastors... Still another has 
been the series of meetings clustering 
around the Day of Prayer in February. 
The total number of baptisms in the 
Church at large was about the same as 
last year, and about the same propor- 
tion probably holds in. the case of 
Yet we are thankful. to 
report: that the number led to receive. 
baptism through Association: influences 
increased &fty per cent. 
6. In systematic Bible Shoe we 
feel that tangible progress has been. 
made in the excellent normal course, 
presented at the summer school by one 
of the ablest. teachers. in Japan. A 
student who was’ first. stimulated to 
independent study by using onr Life 
of Paul outlines became so interested 
that he has written a thorough treatise 


on the Life of Panl, parts of which 
have appeared in -advance in~ our 
magazine, One of our best allies has 


been a magazine called Bible. Study, 
edited by the gifted author of, ‘ The 
Diary of a Japanese Vonvert,” K, Uchi- 
mura. It has sprung into popularity 
with both Christian and non-Christian 
students. The Life of Christ outlines, 
similar to those so successfully used in 
America, have proved too exacting for 
the non-Christian students who com- 
pose at least half of every class: An 
average of 360 students have attended 
the Bible classes during the year. 

7. While our movement carries on 
mo missionary study or. systematic 
agitation of the subject, we have for the. 
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first time planned for the qrhtdiodtion 
of several biographies. 
Livingstone,” independently written ky 
two students, has recently appeared 
under our auspices, and the first edition 
has been exhausted. From two Asso- 


“he Life of | 


higher institutions of learning. 


The enlisting of more 
Christian callings from 
The 
relaxing of the intolerant attitude of 


students. 
recruits for 


local school officials, especially toward 
academy and normal students interested 


ciations in America missionary books 
have been received and placed in the | 
_ for Christians in non-Christian schools. 


libraries of leading Associations. In 
connection with the General Missionary 
Conference last October a 
Volunteer League, composed of those 
who had volunteered in England and 
America, was formed with seventy-five 
members, one of whose aims will be to 
communicate to Japanese students the 
volunteer spirit. 

8. 
greeted with a Union Forward Evan- 


gelistic Campaign, planned by the | 
Evangelical Alliance, of which our | 


President Honda is chairman, This 
has already led soine Associations to 


Student | 


more active effort for non-Christians | 


in the way of special meetings and the 
distribution of literature. At the 


request of Government officials we have | 


called six Christian college graduates 
from America to teach in “government 
academies, all of whom are in full and 
intelligent sympathy with our work. 
Tn our last report we bespoke the prayers 
of other movements that a ‘ well- 


qualified secretary who will stay by the | 


work for several years may be secured,” 
Your and our prayers have been ans- 
wered in the person of a student of the 
Lokyo Imperial University, who will 
enter our service immediately npon 
graduating this summer, He will be 
the first graduate of that institution to 
devote his life to distinctively Christian 
work, 

1. We seek the sympathetic prayer 


of brother movements in regard to the | 


following problems: The securing of 
the larger amount needed to support 
our prospective secretary, who is mar- 
ried, and will give all of his time to 
the work of the Union. The prepara- 
tion and circulation of missionary and 
other literature specially intended for 


| help. 


in Christianity. The founding of 
student Christian homes in large cities 


(Signed) Jos. S. Motoda. 


“Mr. Niwa’s visit as fraternal dele- 
gate from Japan was a real, definite 
He came at the psychological 
moment. It was largely due to his 
presence, that the Japanese characters 


_ for Young Men’s Christian Association 


The opening century has been We? also adopted by the China move- 


ment. The new Korean movement 
will also have the same name. Mr. 
Niwa sounded the keynote of the Con- 
vention, “ Win Asia for God,” and 
made a ‘striking appeal to the Christian 
young men of China’ to clasp hands 
with the young men of Japan in the 
realization of this watchword.” 


Mr. Taijiro Kobayashi, manufacturer 
of the well-known tooth - powder 
‘“ Tion,” is a successful man in his line 
of trade. We must, however, state 
that his successful career is adorned 
here and there with many philan- 
thropic deeds, and a recent deed of his 
is particularly worthy of note, as the 
recipient of his kindness has himself 
been a well-known philanthropist. He 
is Insho Hara. It need scarcely be 
said that Mr. Hara’s anxiety for the 
protection of criminals who have served 
out their terms and his care in encour- 
aging them to become law-abiding 
people is such that he doves not find 
time enough to look after his own 
interests, and for this reason Mr. Koba- 
yashi’s munificence is all the more 
praiseworthy. Our — noble-hearted 
manufacturer has recently offered to 
get Mr. Hara’s life insured for a certain 
amount, and this offer has gratefully 
been accepted by the latter. >; We hope 
our two philanthropists will prosper In 
their respective walks of life—J. 7. 
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PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God. helping me, to abstain from all®alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all properimeans to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


| “Literature”. united with that of 
MINUTES OF THE FOREIGN = “Press.Work.” Several of the mem- 
AUXILIARY W.C. T. U. | bers of the “Ji Ai Kwan” standing 
ANNUAL MEETING. committee having left Japan during 


. : ; the year, Mrs. Cl 1 = 

.; The Sixth Annual Meeting of the | iS ps Coop aa 

4 Yom ) EL Y : : , 

aor. eu is t “4 ee oe rae at | were appointed to fill their places, and 

a d yey Ae OOM i os Y° oD | Miss Spencer was asked to serve as 

Panurday, Lec. z - Abouttwenty | tyeasnrer of the Committee, which 
members were present, and a pleasant 


fel ho on (Ae the base | oo” stands as follows :—Misses Kid- 
‘ Was a By Ss 
soclal hour S spent betore the busi der, Oldham, Gundry, Spencer, eaten 
ness meeting, which was called to ‘ 


: son, and Mesdames MacC: é 
order at four o’clock by the President, | Chappall” fesdame acUauley and 


Miss Fife. After singing and prayer, 
the minutes of the three executive 
meetings of the year were heard and 
approved, and the Secretary’s annual 
report was read and adopted. Miss 
Howie then favored the meeting with 
a solo, after which the nomination of 
Superintendents of Departments was 
proceeded with, the result, being as 


After some discussion, the time and 
place of the annual meeting were fixed 
for Karuizawa some time during the 
summer vacation, the meeting held in 
the summer of 1902 to be the seventh 
annual meeting. As a number of 
copies of the “ Plan of Work” of this 
year remain on hand,. it was decided, 
on motion, not to publish a new one 


“Sa ae Bec until after the next annual meeting. 

VANELISEIC 62. nee seen ee eet ene iss Wife. Tie os D i a 

Social Purity ..1......-6cscse Miss Kidder. | The nec an of cae ye int 
Schools and Colleges............ Miss Veazey. proceeded with and resulted as fol- 
S. School Work ............ ..-Miss Griswold. lows :— 

Loyal Temp. Legion............Miss Daughaday. | president.....ccc.cccccee00-+ Miss Matilda Spencer. 
Scientific Temp. Instruction...Miss Miller. WacesPresiden ths: 2. tascesc.5.eacetees Mrs. Topping. 
Narcotics.......... saaseregeeeesees M adame Clement. | @or. Secretary and Treasurer ... .. Mncmberdcnt 
ee Wine .........0.. bee At | Recording Secretary............... Miss L. Deacon. 
Sabba SETVANCE 0.2... 002ee iss am. my OS ee: 5 j 
Eecitvand Physical Culture Mise Case. The 'lreasurer’s report was then heard 
Press Work and Literature Mrs. Borden. and adopted, and, on motion of Mrs. 


Work among Foreigners...... Mrs. Van Petten. | MacCauley, seconded by Miss Gun- 
Petitions and Treaties ......... Miss Mead. | dry. it was decided’ that all surplus 
Oe ATIZAINOM coe ane soos so cra Mrs. J. D. Hail. Y Saar ae I ; 

Mothers’ Meetings ............ Mrs. Chappell. funds above the running expenses of 
The Departments of “ Food Reform,” | the Auxiliary be donated to the main- 
and “ Railroad and Postmen” were | tenance of the ‘‘ Florence Crittenton, 


abolished, and. the Department of | Home of Love and Mercy.” 
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TREASURER’S Report. Oct., 1900, 
to Nov., 1901. 


To balance brought forward......... Yen 192.54 
To membership dues ...........2....6 85.00 
To F. ©, Home subscriptions 534.03 
To sale of “Plan of work” ......... 2.80 
Dountyon deposits: ..seqeeseeseeeres 17.32 
Yen 831.69 

IBY CXPeNse .....4eeeeeeeeneees 105.61 

Cash on hand ......... Yen 726.08 

A post card of greeting from the 


Rev. U. G. Murphy of Nagoya, asking 
for prayer on behalf of the rescue 
cases now pending in court was read, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 
M. A. Veazey, 
Rec. Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE FOREIGN 
AUXILIARY W.C, T. U. 
1900—1901. 


The preparing of the annual report 
iast year was found to be a difficult 
matter, owing to the fact that a num- 
ber of the Heads of Departments had 
left Japan during the year and no 
substitutes were available. This year 
finds us with even greater gaps in our 
ranks, as not only have seven depart- 
ments been left ‘ headless,” thus re- 
moving four of the members of the 
executive, but we have been also called 
upon to part with our President, Mrs. 
Davidson, and our Corresponding 
Secretary and W.C, 'T. U. Missionary, 
Mrs. Large. This has left the respon- 
sibility of the work with those whose 
time was already more than full in 
recular Mission work, so that it is no 
matter of surprise that there is little 
advance to be reported at the end of 
the year. This does not argue, how- 
ever, that Temperance work is on the 
decline in, our midst. Quite the 
contrary is true in many places, for 
the members of the Foreign Auxillary 
are working hand in hand with their 
Japanese sisters in many Jocal Unions 
all, over the country, and flourishing 
ay ‘Y's » and “* Loyal « Legions ” are 
reported from a number of schools. 


That little aggressive work along the 
lines on which the Foreign Auxiliary 
is organized can be undertaken with- 
out a regular white ribbon Missionary 
on the field to give her full time to 
‘the work is very apparent, and if is 
earnestly hoped that the coming year 
may find Mrs. Large with us once 
more, ready to “push the battle to 
the front” asin the past. With “ Beer 
Halls” being multiplied in every 
direction, the cigarette delivery carts 
to be met with at every turn in our 
streets, and the social evil agitation 
rendering rescue work so imperative, 
we certainly cannot say that the work 
of the Foreign Auxilary is unnecessary 
or that the time for its disbanding has 
come ; rather let us, realizing the “need 
of more ek and united effort in 
temperance work of all kinds, give of 
our sympathy and financial support to 
every effort that is being made, wheth- 
er through this channel or that of the 
National organizations 

A few of the Departments, among 
which we note the ‘* Loyal Temper- 
ance Legion ” and of “ Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction,” report advance in 
their special work, but as so few have 
been able to report this year, I have 
not attempted to give a summary of 
the departmental work. 

Mrs. Chappell, speaking of her 
Mothers’ Meetings says: “In this 
department there has been a steady 


advance. New meetings have been 
organized, and. in some instances a 


large and enthusiastic attendance has 
been reported. One pressing need in 
this branch of the work is literature 
to stimulate and help Japanese work- 
ers.” This seems to be a generally 
felt need in all departments. 

We are glad to have from Miss 
Kidder a full report of the work of 
the Social Purity Department, and, as 
ae present condition of the “ florence 

ne is of great interest 
mh all members of the Foreign Auxil- 
lary, we give, the report in full, as 
follows :-— 
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Report or ComMMir¢er on! 


SOCIAL PuRITY. 


¢ 


The work of the superintendent of 
your social purity co mmittee has been 
entirely in connection with the Ji Ai 
Kwan, in service with the standing 
and house committees. -On the last 
mentioned committee, she has served 
with Mrs. McCauley, Mrs. Yajima and 
one Ushioda. 

“ Mrs. Large’s resignation- was 
willingly accepted Nov, 10 (1900), 
the Ji Ai Kwan returned to its own 
house in Okubo, Dec. 8. Mrs. Kawa- 
liwva, a former matron under Mrs. 
Tiirge, consented to serve as care-taker 
of the house and girls. We have 
found her both capable and helpful. 

The house was in a very bad condi- 
tion after the Salvation Army quarter- 
ed its released prisoners there, but one 
of the Japanese sisters attended to 
repuirs, and though the marks of its 
former occupants cannot be entirely 
erased, the place is very comfortable, 
and the‘grounds in good order. 

It was proposed early in the year 
that the Japanese and foreign divi- 
sions of the standing committee should 
erch gather 200 yen. The Japanese 
ladies have collected 210 yen besides 
300.70, yen the proceeds of a concert 
under the care of Mrs, Ushioda, and 
the foreign ladies 334 yen. 

One of the old girls has been with 
us through out the year, and has im- 
proved even to being a very helpful 
part of the home. Seven girls have 
been received into, and one helped 

outside of, the home. 
mentioned ran away from her place of 
service, and we have not been able to 
win her back to,duty. ‘One left. with- 
out permission almost immediately 
after she was received, and one who 
had small capabilities has been return- 
ed to her guardian, under whom she 
works as servant in a hospital. Five 
remain in the home, and show con- 
tinual improvement. 


un- 
and 


~The one last | 


In the spring, a meeting of deep re- 
ligious interest was held in connection 
with the regular committee “meetitig, 
and all the “girls were deeply moved, 
but the matron reports that she is’ ‘not 
sure that any have met: witha change 
of heart. ‘Two, however, seem to renl- 
ly desire to be Christians, 

Of the girls formerly under our care, 
three are being trained for nurses. 
Que of these passed her examination 
in July; and has been employed ever 
since, giving good satisfaction ; another 
has become a Christian and united 
with the church. Of two who went 
out to service, one his been returned 
to her parents, and one is taking stud- 
les preparatory to chtcring a training 
school for nurses. We have good re- 
ports from these. 

Nine meetings have been held, and 
much travel and writing have fallen 
to the lot of some, but the most cordiul 
sympathy and helpfulness have been 
invariably manifested. 

In reviewing the year, your commit- 
tee deeply regrets that so little tire 
could be taken from regular missionary 
toil for this service ; “but that it 1s 
fruitful in good results, that it de- 
mands of us all earnest prayer and 
consecrated labor, need not be said to 
women who have heard of this mer- 
chandise of ‘‘ slaves and souls of men.” 

The ladies of the Foreign Auxiliary 
are invited to visit the Home in Okabo, 
to hear from the committee what they 
have begun, and what they are ‘trying 
to accomplish, to. praise God, with us, 
for His leading, and to “lend a 
hand.” , aS 


CHILDREN: FROM Coprrr 
Potiuzton’ Disrricts. 


A Committee of Japanese W.C.T.U: 
were sent to investigate the condition 
of the people living in the "district 
polluted by the Ashiwo copper mines. 
They found the most deplorable pover- 
ty éverywhere, and to such straits were 
parents driven, that all little girls 
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over fifteen years of age were sold to | 


lives of prostitution. Parents, not 
having anything to feed their children, 
were only too glad to let the committee 
take and care for their little girls; 
and twelve were brought to Tokyo by 
this relief committee. he danger they 
were in, as soon as they were old 
enough, (their ages range from nine to 
fourteen), brought them under the care 
of the Rescue House, but we did not 
assume their support. 
twelve almost naked children, 
filthy beyond description, 
Ji-ai-kan (Home of Love and Mercy), 
and our matron, Mrs. Kawahara, has 


and 


mothered and cared for them, cleaned | 


their little bodies; they have been fed 
and clothed from gifts generously con- 
tributed ; geta have been furnished by 
the dozen by one church. Before these 
came, Mrs. Fukuda had 
geta, all sizes, and sent to them, so that 
they might come to T'sunohazu and 
with their) Sunday School take part in 
the coming Christmas. Within a 
week of the arrival of these wild moun- 
tain children, I visited the Jt-at-kan, 
and found that they could already 
repeat one half of the Lord’s Prayer. 
and it had to be taught orally, as they 
could not read. The labor of caring 
for twelve little barbarians was a task 
of no small magnitude. Scrubbing 
their bodies was an hour apiece, getting 


the insects ont of their hair a solid | 


week’s work. That came to an end, 
but to get them into discipline, that 
has as yet only begun. They had been 
used to playing out till eleven and 
twelve o’clock at night; and to go to 
bed at eight “ was oppression, and 1 they 
would rather starve, and go in rags 
and have their liberty.” Yes, children 
in Japan, under fourteen, mountaineers, 
little: barbarians, can assert themselves, 
and “to get up at six was equally 


| anxiety, 


We took the | 


into our | 


gathered | — 


unreasonable.” And as the railroad was 
just at the gate, and trains passing 
constantly, not one moment of their 
waking hours was our, matron without 
‘Time and again, they eluded. 
her watchfulness, and were found play- 


/4ng on. the railroad when a train was 


approaching : but thanks to an over- 
ruling Providence, they suffered no 
harm. Things are getting into shape, 
and they are happy, and the committee 
hope to find permanent homes for 
them as soon as possible. They are 
nice looking children, and can get 
away with any quantity of food, which 
is telling in their glistening eyes and 
rounding cheeks, ‘Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto the least of these my 


| little ones, ye have done it unto me.” 


J. K. McCauley, 
Sec. Jt-ai-kwan. 


Amount received for Florence 
Crittenton Home During Dec :— 
Miss Melton (Nagasaki)........ - $ 5.00 
Miss Garvin (Osaka) ........0+0s 2.00 


Rev. and Mrs. Synder (Sendai) 10.00 
A. A. Borden, 
Treas. 


On Nov. 28, Hon. Taro Ando and 
Rev. Julius Soper, D.D.. went to 
Shizuoka, and held several temperance 
meetings there. ‘hey addressed large 
audiences in the Middle School, ina 
Bank Hall, in the Meth. Prot. Church, 
in the Normal School, and in - the 
Business College. ‘The most remark- 
able incidents were an impressive 
address by ex-Governor Kato about his 
temperance convictions and a solemn 
declaration by the principal of the 
Normal School before more than 230 
students about his stand for total 
abstinence: ‘t 
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COUNCIL OF COOPERATING 
MISSIONS. 


From Twenty-fourth Annual Report. 


GENERAL REPORT OF THE 
WORK OF THE YEAR. 


By Rev. J. B. Hain, D.D. 


HE Table of Statistics of Christian 
and Missionary Work for the Year 
1900, compiled by the Rev. H. Loomis, 
shows that there are 750 Protestant, 
209 Roman Catholic and two Greek 
Missionaries in Japan. The Protestant 
missionaries occupy 157 stations, the 
Roman 95 and the Greek 2. The 
Roman and Greek missions occupy 72 
stations in common with Protestant 
missions. Protestant missions cccupy 
82 stations where there are no Roman 
or Greek missionaries. Roman mission- 
aries occupy 23 towns where there are 
no Protestant missionaries. In all, 
there are 29 stations where missionaries 
connected with this Council reside. 
Twenty-one of these stations are 
occupied in common with other 
missions, eight by Presbyterians alone. 
The whole number ot missionaries of 


| ment in the direction of union. 


| dapan, 


wll bodies residing in the 29 towns 


and cities is 535. 


The large cities are, as a matter of | 


course, best manned. The City of 
‘Tokyo is occupied by 175 Protestant 
missionaries representing 31 societies or 


churches ; the City of Osaka by 50 | 


‘missionaries representing 11 societies ; 
Yokohama by 36 missionaries repre- 
senting 11 societies; Kobe by 47 
missionaries representing 8 societies ; 
Sendai by 32 missionaries representing 
6 societies ; Kyoto by 22 missionaries 
representing 5 societies ; Nagoya by 21 
Missionaries representing 5 societies. 


| with “populations of over 10,000, 


| maovement 


In all there are 180 stations where 
missionaries reside. As the statistics of 
1899 give 308 cities, towns, and villages 
it 
seems that there are 128 of these with- 
out a resident missionary. 

There are two movements among 
the missions and Japanese churches 
which have been emphasized during 
the year under review. One is the 
toward Christian union. 
From the beginning of the missionary 
work in Japan there has been a move- 
This 
Council and the Church of Christ in 
the Sei Kokwai and the 
College of Bishops; and now the com- 
pletion of the plans for consolidating 
the woik of the various Methodist 
missions, and forming only one Metho- 
dist Church ; as well as various general 
enterprises such as publishing Sunday- 
school literature, tract publication, 
hymnu-books produced by joint com- 
mittees,—are fruits of this movement. 
During the year under review this 
movement has been greatly stimulated : 
first, in the direction of bringing the 
Japanese churches into more intimate 
relations; secondly, in bringing the 
missions closer together ; and thirdly, 
in bringing missions and Japanese 
churches nearer together. 

The Evangelical Alliance, organized 
more than twenty years ago, at its 
triennial meeting in the City of Osaka 
last year, resolved to attempt the evan- 


| gelization of Japan in the first year of 


the twentieth century. 

The year 1900, fromm May on to the 
end of the year, was spent in prepara- 
tion for this great forward movement. 
.This preparation consisted in enlisting 
‘all the churches in union work. Many 
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of the churches were making special 
preparation independently. The com- 
mittee of the Evangelical Alliance 


addressed itself to the harmonizing of 


all the movements, so that there should 
be no labor lost, but that the whole 
Christian power in the empire might 
be directed to the best advantage. Its 
efforts were also directed towards full 


spiritual equipment, and the raising of 


funds for pushing the work. 

On the initiation of this Council, 
“ A General Conference of Evangelical 
Protestant Missions in Japan” was 
called to convene in Tokyo on the 24th 
day of October, 1900. ‘The committee 
planned to emphasize the spiritual side 
of the programme. The Conference 
inet according to the call and spent 
eight days iu a most harmonious dis- 
cussion of missionary work and plans. 
The three great results of this Con- 
ference were first, enlightenment ; 
second, a great spiritual uplift or 
revival; and third, a great impetus 
towards unity or union. The Con- 
ference by a unanimous vote adopted 
the following resolution :— 

“This Conference of Missionaries, 
assembled in the City of Tokyo, pro- 
claims its belief that all those who are 
one with Christ by faith are one body ; 
and it calls upon all those who love the 
Lord Jesus and his Church in sincerity 
and truth to pray and to labor for the 
full realization of such a corporate 
oneness as the Master himself prayed 
for on that night in which he was 
betrayed.” 

In accordance with the spirit of this 
resolution, « Promoting Committee was 
appointed to draft a constitution for a 
Standing Committee of Codperating 
Christian Missions in Japan. | This 
committee. has already sent to the 
various missions as the result of its 
work the Constitution of the Proposed 
Standing Committee of Codperating 
Christian Missions an. Japan. This 
constitution is to go.into effect when 
such. a number of missions as include 
an their membership not less» than 


two-thirds of the Protestant mission- 
aries in Japan shall have signified their 
acceptance of the same in writing to 
the Secretary of the Promoting Com- 
mittee. In the mean time meetings 
have been held; and circular letters 
and forms of prayer for union printed 
and circulated, in pursuance of this 
object. * 

A committee from the Evangelical 


| Alliance asked the privilege of present- 


ing its plans for a forward movement 
to the General Conference of Mission- 
aries. ‘l'his request was gladly granted, 
and the Conference heartily seconded 
the plans and recommended the mis- 
sionaries to codperate in pushing the 
work. As a result, all the Protestant 
Churches and missionaries in Japan, 
with but a very few exceptions, have 


| from the beginning of the year 1901 


been brought. into the closest and most 
harmonious relations, and have stood 
shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart 
in the great work of evangelizing 
Japan. The result of this movement 
so far is the greatest religious awaken- 
ing Japan has yet wituessed. Tokyo 
is the center of this great revival work ; 


| but reports from Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka, 


Kobe, Kyushu in the west and south, 
and Sendai and other places in the 
north, show that there is a wide-spread 
and deep religious interest all over the 
land: 

This awakening has shown itself first 
in the quickening of the spiritual life 
of the churches ; and secondly, in the 
training of lay members in Christian 
work. Prayer meetings have grown in 
interest and attendance. Pastors and 
evangelists have developed greatly 
along evangelistic lines. The preach- 
ing has been direct and evangelical. 
The general testimony is that Christ 
has. been the theme of ail sermons as 
never before: - Great numbers of people 
have attended the services held in all 


parts: os the cities above mentioned 


® See Sipe Evanopsisn for Dee, 1901. — 


| Editor.’ eae 
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and. in many of the more important 
towns. Churches, public: shuls, and 
theatres. have been .crowded. with 
quiet and attentive audiences; and 
those who have given -their names 
as, desiring Christian instruction are 
counted by thousands in Tokyo and 
Yokohama, and. by hundreds in other 
cities. 

The second is a movement on the 
part of the Educational Department of 
the Government to a more liberal 
attitude toward Christian — schools. 
Every young man in Japan is liable to 
conscription for three years’ services in 


the army when he reaches the age of | 


twenty. , Students in government 
schools and in schools recognized by 
the government as doing the work of 
government schools are exempted from 
this service until the age of twenty- 
eight. They are then required to serve 
only for one year, and are also eligible 
to promotion. Also all students in 
government Middle Schools and schools 
approved by the the Minister of Educa- 
tion as doing the work of the Middle 
Schools were admitted to the Higher 
Schools on presenting their certificates 
of graduation. By order of the Minister 
of Education schools in which religious 
instruction was given were excluded 
from these privileges. Our Christian 
schools were thus forced to give up 
their privileges or their religious in- 
struction., They gave up the privileges. 
This has now been changed, so that 
Christian schools, notwithstanding their 
Christian instruction, may be recog- 
nised by the Minister of Education, 
and the students exempted from milli- 
tary service, and also admitted to the 
Higher Schools on passing a competi- 
tive examination which is now required 
of the graduates of the government 
schools also. This gives the Christian 
schools a free field, which is all they 
have asked or could. ask. As a result 
of this new departure they all show a 
better attendance than last year. 


| abroad. 


THE FIRST STREET TO 
| THE LEFT. | 
(From Glearange.) 


We were sick abed. Some said: 
“ Overzealous”’; some: ‘ Hotheaded 
youn’ fellow ; no need or right to work 
like that; serves him r— , no, not 
that, but its his own fault any way.” 
Perhaps so. The fact remains, we were 
abed. Plenty of time to think, those 
days. About the only chance most 
missionaries get to think are times like 
these, when they get tied up. They 
handed us the ever welcome Missionary 
Magazine, and we read the oft repeated 
legend: “ The Rev. W. Dash Dash, 
designated for the Realms of the Rising 
Sun, will be sent to Dotland instead.” 
We thank God that the Rev. W. Dash 
was ready and able to go to Dotland 
or any other land; we thank Him for 
every man, woman or child who is 
willing to go, be it round the first block 
or to the dark and distant places of this 
sin scarre:l earth in His name to pro- 
claim His love. But as we observed, 
we had to think and so we thought ! 
Of what ? Of the strangely conflicting 
views existing in the minds of many 
as to the needs of Japan. 

In. our sea-faring days we had a 
friend in London. A model of pro- 
priety and prevision was this friend, 
who delighted ‘in criticizing with a 
smile of patronizing charity what: he 
considered the mistaken efforts of 
Christian zealots whether at Lome or 
We ventured to speak of 
London as we knew it. | That such 
conditions as we described existed at 
all, he declined to believe. We asked 
him on the next day to take the first 
street. to the left of the one he had taken 
for years in going from the station to 
his office. He agreed, and the result 
was to him a revelation. We knew 
iis London, but he did not know ours! 
He had gone down the one street all 
his life and had said each day: ‘* How 


, | glorious a place is London, how strange~ 
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ly misguided those must be who con- 
tinually din into my ears the need of 
special Christian effort here ! ” 

So with regard to this Land of the 
Sunrise, we fear that some have been 
going down the wrong. street all 
along. And as they have gone they 
have soliloguized complacently: “ How 
is this, why this great outcry for re- 
enforcements, this continual cry for 
greater effort en behalf of these people ? 
What do I see? Progress, progress, 
and yet again progress! Schools, rail- 
ways, telegraphs, docks, steamships and 
all the paraphernalia of a modern civili- 
zation. What do I hear? Establish- 
ment of Women’s University, proposed 
special legislation regarding education, 
important social reform movements, 
extensive discussion of ethical questions 
in journals of the: country, special praise 
for conduct of troops in China appear- 
ing in foreign press. ’Tis trne there 
are millions of idols filling every nook 
and cranny on every roadside the coun- 
try over, but these are never worshipped 
by the people. They are simply sent- 
ors for the lowest classes to direct their 
thoughts to higher and nobler things, 
And after all there is so mnch that is 
noble and great in Buddhist writings 
that it is but an easy and a natural step 
from these truths to the higher plane 
of Christian thought once the mind has 
been prepared by the development of 
Western civilization so rapidly going 
forward. Not only is it a waste of 
means and energy to make any advance 
in the staff and equipment of missions 
in Japan, but it is indeed all but an 
insult to the intelligence of so progres- 
sive a people as are the Japanese,” 

And so our friends walk down this 
beautiful street again and again ex- 
claiming: “ How glorious a place is 
Japan!” But we have noticed that 
most of them give an occasional little 
skip as they walk, or suddenly close one 
eye as though a gnat had got into it, 
and by careful observation we have 
learned that the skips take place just 
when they get near a sewer trap and 


| the rapid development of a 


the winks when there'is a age ‘tutti- 
ble-down house just opposite. Yes, yes, 
friends, you do well to skip, you do well 
fo wink! We know that street well. 
The sewer traps have loosely fitting 
covers, and the tumble-down houses; 
though few, mar the scene from very 
force of contrast. The grand buildings 
we have seen and we rejoice in their 
beauty. We have seen the progress, 
modern 
civilization and we rejoice at all that 
has been accomplished. But we know 
that progress in material things does 
not assure such an advance in moral 
and spiritual ideas, Buddhist teach- 
ing, whatever it originally contained 
that was noble and great, does not 
to-day bear fruits of purity and right- 
eousness. The step from it to the 
higher plane of Christian thought, 
however seemingly simple, is not “the 
one usually taken by those who come 
under the influence or the new order of 
things. They lose their hold on the 
old faiths, but as a rule nothing takes 
their place. 

But at best, to follow out the meta- 
phor, this is but the one street, the one 
in which live the favoured few. ‘True 
it is a long street, stretching the length 
of the land in fact. Travellers often, 
yea, more often than not, come and go, | 
passing through but this one street. 
Let us then pass together as our friend 
in London agreed to do down the firsé 
street to the left. The vast majority of 
the people live in this street. What 
do we see? Millions groping in the 
dark, seeking some ray of light, some 
hope from out the deathly deadness 
of the old faiths. Surrounded by a 
network of superstitious observance, 
they are kept by an ignorant priest- 
hood in a bondage of fear from which 
they dare not break away. ‘To them 
the millions of idols, call them 
“ mentors” if you like, are their gods 
whom they worship, a8 witness the 
abundance of written prayers, the offer- 
ings at every shrine and the presence 
of the worshippers themselves. And 
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what are these prayers ? Do they rep- 
resent a desire for nobler aspirations, 
a purer life, greater usefulness, an 
exalted character, a search after truth 
for the sake of truth? Nay, nothing 
of the kind! Petitions for health, 
money and personal immunity from the 
ills that afflict mankind are alone to- 
be found. Here is, moreover, an appal- 
ling absence of moral restraint in family 
and public relations. As we think of 
all the vice, squalor, degrading ignor- 
anee, grovelling superstition, all the 
darkest darkness of idolatrous practices 
on the one hand, and the unbridled 
looseness of a transition period on the 
other, in which old restraints, weak 
and poor though they were, have been 
thrown to the winds, our heart is heavy 
indeed. When we then read in the 
old Book: “ Whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, 
just, pure, lovely, of good report, if 
there be any virtue. think on these 
things,” or again: “The fruit of the 
Spirit is love, joy, peace, long suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance,” — we falter, we almost 
doubt! Can even the gospel of Christ 
transform such a moral and spiritual 
waste into a scene of beauty such as 
is suggested by those words? Yes, tlie 
gospel of Christ and that alone has 
wrought, in the hands of devoted men 
and women going forth in the name 
of God, such miracles. But God’s 
providence has demanded that in order 
to this the men, the women, must go, 
and that they may go, they must be sent. 
Luke W. Bickel. 


The Harrison ‘Methonial Industrial 
School for girls and women at Aoyama 
has recently been awarded a medal by 
the Ladies’ Fine Art Exhibition of 
Tokyo, for the excellence of the work 
done there. Tokyo journals praise 
the work of the school.—Tidings. 


M..B. CHURCH. 
(From Tidings.) 
Miraprie Dicru ! Buppuist 
Inquirers !! 

BY J. SOPER. 


President: Honda, by special invi- 
tation, delivered an address in a Budd- 
hist Monastery, of the Zen sect, near 
Aoyama, on the 9th of December. 
About séxty priests, young and old, 
were present. They listened to his 


address with great attention and 
respect. This is significant ! 
Mr. Honda took for his subject 


“Some Impressions about Japanese 
Character.” He said there were not a 
few defects or flaws in Japanese 
character, but would only mention 
two: Lack of truthfulness, and a lack 
of the sense of responsibility. After 
giving facts to sustain his statements, 
he gave the following as the great 
reason for this condition. of things ; 

, the lack of a true sense of per- 


sonality in Japanese thought, this 
being one of the great national 
defects. Then he said that the reason 


for this defect was the failure—for 
generations past—to recognize a super'- 

natural Per onality, a cupreme Being. 
He expatiated kindly, but forcibly, 
upon this thought, and tried to lift his 
hearers to higher levels. 

It is hoped that this was “a nail 
driven in a sure place.” One of the 
greatest hindrances to Christian work 
in Japan is the pantheistic and mater- 
ialistic caste of the Japanese mind, 
especially among the educated classes. 
Buddhism is largely responsible for 
this state of things. President Ilonda 
is-to be congratulated upon having had 
an opportunity of speaking on such a 
subject before such an audience. 
‘Times are changing, and men’s minds 
are changing, too ! 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
KUMIAI CHURCHES. 


From Mission News. 


The above meeting was preceded by 
a workers’ meeting held at Isobe from 
the sixth of November. Some thirty- 
three of the pastors and evangelists 
were present, and the only missionary 
who could attend enjoyed his company 
immensely.. One session was devoted 
almost entirely to business connected 
with the organisation of the “ Ekisha 
Kwai (ministers’ meeting).” Another 
to discussions on ‘ Self-support ” and 
“The. Present Special KEvangelistic 
Movement ;’ another to a lecture on 
the “ Atonement” by Rev, Mr. Miya- 
gawa; and a fourth to a sociable at 
which the writer was not present, but 
which was reported to him as a decided 
success, every one taking part, and 
many revealing unexpected talent. 
All the conferences were free and easy, 
and were marked by a decidedly 
brotherly spirit which augurs well for 
the future. 

The Annual Meeting of the Church- 
es commenced at 2 p.m, November 
8th, with Rev. Mr. Miyagawa in the 
chair The writer was not present at 
all the sessions, but from what he saw 
and heard he can report a very har- 
monious meeting. Of the business 
transacted, the estimates for missionary 
work in 1902 took up probably the 
most time and thought. While the 
original estimates were considerably 
reduced in the open meeting, yet, as 
amended, they indicated a determina- 
tion on the part of the Home Missionary 
Society to enlarge its work and perfect 
its machinery. Nagasaki will hence- 
forth be included among the H. M. 
stations. Pastor Osada was elected 
President of the Society for the coming 
year. An informal vote on the ques- 
tion of changing the name “ Kumiai ” 
to something more suitable, was taken, 
and the ‘‘nays” were in a large 
majority, A similar vote was taken, 
in regard to the Home Missionary 


Society’s work being considered an 
integral part of the work of the 
“ Kumiai” organisation, and here the 
“yeas” predominated. The above 
two matters, however, as well as other 
matters pertaining to the constitution 
of the “ Kumiai” organisation, are now 
in the hands of a committee, and a 
formal vote will probably be taken 
next year. 

Besides the regular business meet- 
ings, one for reports from the different 
fields was inspiring in its note of hope 
and enthusiasm ; another, a social con- 
ference, br ug!it out over one hundred 
people, sixty-two of whom were given 
dinner at the expense of the Joshu 
churches. After the dinner, a couple 
of hours were spent in fan and frolic 
in which all joined heartily ; a third 
meeting was that for worship on the 
Sunday morning, when »_ helpful 
sermon was preached hy Rey. Mr. 
Miyagawa on the “ Hvidences of the 
Holy Spirit’s Presence,” after which 
the communion was administered by 
Rev. Messrs. Osada and Ninomiya; a 
fourth was for women only, attended 
by one hundred and twenty people, 
and addressed by Rev. Messrs. ‘T'suna- 
shima and Cary. Last of all, there 
was a gathering of young men. on Sun- 
day afternoon to listen to two powerful 
addresses by Rev. Messrs. Aburatani 
and Tomeoka. In fact the four days 
were packed full of good things, and we 
shall not soon forget the feast. In all 
about forty-five delegates and pastors 
were present, besides quite a number 
of corresponding members. The next 
meeting will be in Osaka. 

The presence of so many preachers 
was taken advantage of by the neigh- 
boring churches, and thus no less than 
five were supplied by the brethren on 
the Sunday afternoon and evening. 
Also special evangelistic services were 
conducted both at Takasaki and Mae- 
bashi, with the result that over fifty 
people handed in their names as 
inquiring the way. Hrivron PErDLPY. 
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NEW BOOKS ON JAPAN. 
A JAPANESE MISCELLANY. 


HIS is the title of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
recent work, published by 
Little, Brown and Co., Boston, and 
sold at the net price of $ 1.60, with 
13 cents extra for postage. The book 
is written in his usual charming style, 
which it is well-vigh impossible to 
resist. Soon after receiving the book 
of more than 300 pages, we sat down 
one afternoon, read it almost all 


through without stopping, and should 


have finished it at one sitting, if we 
had not been interrupted by the proszic 
demand of some business. 
volume contains six “ Strange Stor- 
ies ”; three “ Folk-lore Gleanings,’ 
of which “ Dragon-flies” and « Sones 
of Japanese Children,” both illustrat- 
ed, are most valuable ; ; and six “ Stud- 
ies Here andl ‘here,’ of which 
“ Otokichi’s Daruma,”’ illustrated, is 
the most interesting. But the whole 
book is well worth reading. 


A Boy or OLp JAPAN. 


This book is published by Lee and | 
It 


Shepard, Boston, and costs $1.25. 
is written by R. Van Bergen, A. M., 
who seems to have resided in Japan in 
the early years of Meiji. But he 
exposes often his ignorance of Japanese 
by such mistakes as “kayaki (pron. 
kah-yah-kee,” for keyaki (pron, kay- 
yah-kee) ; ‘“‘shita ni iru (pron. shtah 
nee eeroo) for siita nt ivo (pron. shtah 
nee eeroh); We-no-ye, instead of He- 
no-oo-ye, as the pronunciation of 
Inouye; the use of “O” before a 
boy’s name, Kichi; “jashui mono” 
for jashumon, “ the corrupt sect,” or 
Christianity; “nara. hudo (pron. 
narrah foodoh)” for naru hodo. 
work is also marred by a very slovenly 
style of composition and careless proot- 
reading. But in spite of glaring faults, 
the story, in which Ito and Inouye 
figure prominently, is quite interesting 


and gives a pretty good idea of a boy’s | 


life in old Japan. 


This | 


The | 


| for zashiki, “ harikari ”’ 


_ ries a rich American, 
| be her brother’s college chum. 


SaaS 


A JapANese NIGHTINGALE. 

This work is most artistically print- 
ed by Harper and Bros., N. Y. City 
and London, and is, therefore, especial- 
ly appropriate as a gift- book. The 
originals of the illustrations are by 
Genjiro Yeto; and the book is by 
Miss Onoto Watanna, who, it has been 
stated, isa Japanese. But we are in- 
clined to doubt whether a real Japan- 
ese would make such mistakes as 
“nakoda” for nakodo, “ zashishi” 
for harakiri, 
“samoural’ for samurat, and “ kurum- 
ma” for kuruma. And some of these 
errors are too common to be merely 
misprints. The heroine is a Eurasian 
eirl, named Yuki, whose brother, Taro 
Burton, is being educated in America. 
To support him in college, she mar- 
i who turns out to 
The 
plot is skilfully carried out and makes 
a very exciting story. The book costs 
$ 2 net. 3 

THINGS JAPANESE. 

The fourth edition of this excellent 
and valuable work by Prof. B. H. 
Chamberlain has just been issued ; its 
price is 6 yen. his edition is “ revis- 
ed and enlarged” by the expansion of 
several important subjects and the 
addition of twenty new articles ; it has 
also been brought up to date in all 
matters where a change was necessary. 

It now contains over 500 pages, 
discusses briefly a great varicty of 
topics, and refers to the best books, pam- 
phlets, magazines for a more detailed 
study of each topic. It is a small 
cyclopedia, a genuine thesaurus of 
“thines Japanese,” arranged in alpha- 
betical order from “abacus” to 
“zodlogy ”; and it also. contains «a 
long and full index. It is suggestive 
rather than exhaustive. [or general 
use and handy reference, we can most 
heartily recommend this book. We 
are, moreover, inclined to think that, 
if a person can have only one book on 
Japan, this will he the most generally 
useful, 
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Macazinge ARTICLES. 


“ Wishes of Japan,” by Pres. D. 8. 
~ Jordan, in Nov. Popular Science 
~~ Monthly. 

“ Japan and the United States,” by 
Mr. Komatsu, in the Nov. World’s 
Work. 

“Home Life in Japan,” by A. H. 
Tord, in Nov. Outing. 

“Self-Destruction in Japan,” by 
Rev. J. H. De Forest, D.D., in Oct. 
Missionary Meview. 

“ Japanese Woman,” by J. Hitomi, 
in Revue de Revues, Paris, for Oct. 15, 

“American Diary of a Japanese 
Girl,” in the Dec. Frank Leslie’s 
Monthly. 


We have not yet seen Dr. Griffis’s 
story, entitled “In the Mikado’s 
Service,” but we have seen in Ameri- 
can papers many complimentary notices 
thereof. ‘We have also observed that 
he has edited Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton’s 
“ Child Life in Japan, and Japanese 
Child Stories,” which is published by 
D. C. Heath and Co. 


The following is a summary of Mr. 
Hitomi’s “ pen portrait of the Japanese 
woman”, according to the Review of 
Reviews :—Her chief vice seems to be 
that, instead of holding herself erect, 
she perpetually stoops forward. _ If she 
did not do so, she would be thought 
“stuck up.” <A little frivolons as a 
girl,.she is a most faithful wife and 
devoted mother. In the larger sphere 
of life which is now opening to her, 
she excels as a teacher. 
Japanese woman was a talented nove- 
list, and many are becoming artists. 
Women professors of the art of arrang- 
ing flowers and preparing tea are daily 
getting more and more © pupils. 
_ Japanese women also make excellent 
» heads of offices or companies. In tele- 
phone and _ post-offices, chiefly women 
are employed; and they are first-rate 
» book-keepers. 


One modern | 


TAIKYO DENDO. 


Program of the Great Thanksgiving 
Meeting held in the Y. M. OC. A. Hall, 
Kanda, on Saturday, 14th. Dec., at 2 
p-m., in Commemoration of the Twen- 
tieth Century Union Evangelistic 
Movement. 

Rey. H. Kozaki, Chairman. 


1. Piano Voluntary, Mrs. D. G. Greene. 
2. Hymn No. 1. 
3. Reading of Psalm by Rev. J. S. Motoda, 
Ph. D. 
4. Opening Prayer by the Chairman, 
5. Hymn No. 2. 
6. Address by Rev. Y. Honda, President of 
Japan Evangelical Alliance. 
7. Thanksgiving ‘Poems by Rev. M. Okuno 
and Mr. B. Inouye. 
8. English Hymn—“ The Ninety and Nine.” 
by Missionaries. 
9. Address by Rey. J. D. Davis, D.D. 
10. Reports of “ Taikyo Dendo” as follows :— 
(1) Sapporo, Hokkaido District, 
Rey. T. Tanabe. 
(2) Hakodate, __,, 3) yy ME ennatdae 
(3) Aomori, Tohoku yy LL. Kobayashi. 
(4) Sendai, G 3), pr), SV ereauuGr 
11. Hymn No. 3 
(5) Tokyo Head, Kwanto Dis, Rev. - 
K. Hoshino. 
(CG) eee City, 7 yay eee 
(C7 eVoKou, -;, ws ». -39, el. Efimaita: 
a Gumma ,, * jn ayy eepelion 
9) Saitama ,, 5 ya Se anabes 
(10) Kofu, Koshu- ,,. 4,» Hiraiwa. 
ce Matsumoto, Nanshiu, ,, ,, E. Aibara, 
12) Niigata, Hokuetsu,, ,, 8. Omiya. 
(13) Kanazawa, Hokuriku,, ,, K. Mori. 
(14) Shizuoka, Ist Sokai ,, — ,,H. Harano. 
(15) Nagoya, 2nd _,, yp ME AOpen 


12. Hymn No. 4. 
(16) Osaka Head., Kinki Dis., Rev. 


T. Miyagawa. 
ti Kyoto, 53 + ee 
18) Kobe, Ps a * arada. 
(19) Okayama, 3 J. H. Pettee, D.D: 
(20) Matsuyama, Nankai ,,  ,,S.L. Gulick. 
(21) Hiroshima, Sanyo ,, 3, Xa ibe: 
(22) Matsuye, Sanin » 3B. ¥F. Buxton: 
(23) Saga, Kyusnu ,, —,, A.Oltmans. 
Be Nagasaki, 3 e , A. Segawa. 
oa} Kagoshima, __,, i 8” Matsumoto. 
(26) Taihoku, Formesa ,,  ,, K. Kawai. 


13. Hymn No. B. 
14. Statistical Report of Forward Moyement 
by Rev. Geo. Fukuda. 
15, Thanksgiving Prayer by Rey. Y. Honda. 
16. Doxology. 
17. Benediction. 
[A summary and the statistical report of 


Taikyo Dendo will appear in our next issue; = 
Editor. ] 
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_ A NEW CHINESE NAME FOR 
CHRISTIANS. 


_ The disciples were first called Chris- 
tians in Antioch, The name is supposed 
to have been given them by their 
enemies, but whether as a bit of 
sarcasm, or as a readily apprehended 
way of indicating relationships, does 
not appear; but no matter. The name 
“stuck” and the disciples gloried in 
it, 

The Chinese name for Christians 
with us here in Swatow is Ki-'Tok-tu 
which means “Christ Pupils” (JE#$§€), 
the common translation of the words 
as found in Acts. We are known 
more commonly by other designations, 
such as—Yaso-ka (HRfiK%k) or ‘The 
Jesus Teaching”, and Ka-min (#f%) 
“The People of the Teaching,” and 
Top-ka (A%) ‘Who have entered 
the doctrine,’’—to any and all of which 
we are ready to answer with alacrity. 


The words Ka-min are becoming 
somewhat official and call for some 


carefulness in practical use, asan unfair 
discrimination is at times to be ap- 
prehended. 

And now quite a new name has 
been coined. An influential native 
newspaper, in giving a sort of historical 
resume of religious matters, has this 
sentence :—“ Confucious indeed did not 
found any separate religion; only 
when Tauism and Buddhism came in 
to divide the field with his teaching, 


followers as ‘“ The Religion of the 
Learned.” Since then, “ The disciples 
of the YA family ” have come in like 
‘a flood and have added another relig- 
ion which they call “The Blessed 
News” (the Gospel). 
The expression for The Disciples of 
the Ya family is HBG. It is not 
hard to tell how they came by it. 
“Ya” is the first syllable in. the 
Chinese name for Jehovah or Yaveh. 
It is also the first syllable in the name 
for Jesus. Coming first in both cases, 
., the Chinese would. take it naturally for 


the family name of father and son; 
and may be entirely courteous as well 
as characteristically Chinese in speak- 
ing of Christians as ‘ Disciples of the 
Ya Family.” Whatever may have been 
in the mind of the writer, he flashed 
forth a more brilliant gleam of pro- 
found truth than he had any concep- 
tion of. It is all right enough to have 
our visual angle subtended by a wide 
area, if it be only in accord with Script- 
ure. Christ-disciples we are and 
Jehovah-disciples we also are. We talk 
much nowadays of having our theolo- 
ey made Christ-centric, but we shall not 
attain until that theology shall be 
made also theocentric. Christ’s own 
theology was theocentric, and he was 
ever leading his disciples forward to 
make their apprehensions theocentric 
also.  Adam’s primal theology was all 
theocentric. We belong to the Jehovah 
Family; and learners of the Jehovah 
Family we are now, and must ever be. 
A happier designation than Dis- 
ciples of the Jehovah-Jesus family the 
Chinese could not give us. 


William Ashmore. 


The Ashio Mine Pollution Relief 
fund, being collected by the- Mainichi 
Shimbun, has reached 1,345 yen. 


A Greek cathedral will be built in 
a few months on Yanaginobaba, south 
of Ebisugawa, Kyoto. The cost of the 
work is estimated at 14,000 yen, which 


Bee: : 2» | will be paid by the Greek Church 
it became necessary to designate his | 


Headquarters in Surugadai, Tokyo. 


| ‘The design of the edifice was made, it 


is said, by Mr. 8. Matsumuro, an 
engineer in the Kyoto-Fucho.—J. 7. 


We are informed that. H.IH. 
Prince Hirohito Michinomiya, son of 
the Crown Prince, passed his New 
Year’s holiday at the sunny villa in 
Oiso, belonging to Marquis Hachisuka, 

_with his guardians, Count and Count- 
ess Kawamura. The infant prince is 
reported, to. have complied with our 

ancient, custom by walking three steps. 


Jon. 
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According to the Chinese Zodiac, the 
year 1902 is Mizu-no-F, Tora-no-Toshi, 
or Water—Elder Brother, Tiger Year. 
This is the reason why many of the 


daily newspapers published illustra- |* 


tions of tigers in their special New 
Year’s issues. By the kindness of the 
Kokumin Shimbun, we reproduce 
three in a supplement. 


Weed’s ‘Life of Christ for 
Young” has been translated into Japan- 
eee by Mr. Yamaka, and published 
by the Meth. Pab. House. 
«a book of 372 pages, with several full 


It is in good colloquial style, with 
Kana at the side; so that the young 
and not well educated can read and 
understand. 


The M. E. Church, including its 
South Japan Mission; the Can. Meth. 
Church ; the Meth. Prot. Church ; the 
Evan. Asso.; and the U. B. Church 
have all united upon a plan of union 
in theological educational work at. 
Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. These missions 
are represented proportionately in a 
Board of Control, avd bear a pro rata 
share of the expenses. These missions, 
together with that of the M. E. Church, 
South, have also agreed upon a basis of 
union under the name Lirisuto Hoset 
Kyokwai, which may be translated the 
Christian Method-Correct Church. 
The basis of union contains eight 
articles, besides addenda, treating of 
name ; membership ; doctrines; general 
rules and ordinances ; church govern- 
nent, including general superintendent 
(sori) and conference ; church property; 
church finances; missionaries and 
mission funds; amendments; ete. 
We have no room for this basis in full, 
which may be found in the December 
Tidings; but we rejoice, that agree- 
ment has been made thus far and hope 
that it may be carried out to success. 


the | 


| hunted 


The Voice, owned and edited by 
Mr. EH. Snodgrass, of ‘Tokyo, changed 
with the new year toa weekly. ‘The 
| hope to make it a daily could not be 
| realized. 

The prevalence of the superstition 
known as “ fox-possession”? in the 
Orient is well illustrated by a story 
| entitled ‘The Wizard of Ta-bak San ” 
in the November Korea Reviev. 


A superstitious man, one Umataro 
Nagai, living at Shinsaka-machi, Aka- 


| saka-ku, lately built a big stone pillar 
It makes | about 12 feet in height and 6 feet 
; | wide, costing 1,000. yen it is said, 
page illustrations ; and sells for 35 sen. | chiefly advanced from his own pure, 


in the premises of the Shounji temple, 
Hiroo, Azabu-ku, in memory of the 
unfortunate rats which were recently 
and destroyed wholesale 
throughout the city in order to prevent 
the spreading of the pest. He was 
said to have been disturbed on succes- 
sive nights by horrible nightmares in 
which he was chased and tortured by 
thousands of these mischievous rodents. 
He attributed these night-mares to 
the spirits of the rats. Hence the 
penitential pillar above mentioned. 
Japan Times. 


The most interesting incident. of the 
meeting was a speech by Dr. Kikuchi, 
Minister of State for Education. His 
Excellency denounced in uncompromis- 
ing terms the present system of 
“cramming” students with knowledge 
which they can neither comprehend 
nor digest. It is a common thing to 
put into student’s hands books far 
beyond their capacity, and though 
there may be a certain satisfaction to 
some thoughtless parents or superficial 
teachers in being able to say that sons 
or pupils are reading Carlyle, Mill, or 
Spencer, the result for the students 
themselves is most fatal. They grow 
disgusted and disheartened. lose all 
taste for reading, and instead of contin- 
uing their education after leaving 
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school, abandon it altozxether. Indeed, 
the Minister let it be seen very clearly 
that he does not approve of the present 
manner of teaching, especially on the 
part of language-instructors. A com- 
mon habit with them is to do all their 
work in writing. Not having compe- 
tence to deliver lectures or incur the 
risks of oral teaching, they compile 
sentences from books and hand them 
to the students, so that the papyro- 


graph becomes as important an instru- | 
ment of teaching as the teacher himself. | 


Japan Times. 


The principal business people in 
Tokyo and Yokohama held a New 


Year’s Banquet at the Imperial Hotel | 


on Thursday afternoon. Among those 
present were Baron Shibusawa, Baron 


Mitsui, Messrs. Okura, Hara, Haya- | 


kawa, Takashima, Otani, Hiranuma, 
Takashima and 150 other gentlemen. 
After the usual toast of our Most 
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Gracious Sovereign, as well as of the 
Crown Prince and Princess, had been | 


drunk, Mr. Okura delivered a speech 
on the financial movements of the past 
year, and wished for an improvement 
in our trade in general in the course of 
the present year. Mr. Sadatoshi 
Horiguchi then followed and stated 


that a most necessary step to be taken | 


by all present would be the doing 
away of our social evils. He concluded 
amidst applause by proposing that no 
gentlemen present should hire hence- 
forward geisha or any sort of women 
of doubtful reputation to assist at their 
dinners and entertainments, thus set- 
ting a good example to all other classes 
of society.—J. 7. 


Mr. Manzo Watanabe, ex-corres- 
pondent of the Yokyo Asahi, and 
editor of the Japanese, published in 
Seattle, contributed an essay on the 
subject “ Japanese and Huropean Ideas 
of Law as shown in History” to the 
Indianapolis Monthly the other day. 
The University rewarded him with 
the degree of M.L. on that occasion. 

: J. 


cover at 40 sen per volume. 


OL 


Baron Kawaguchi, Vice-Minister of 
the Imperial Household, has resigned, 
and his resignation has been accepted. 
The event is interpreted by a section of 
the public in a somewhat sinister sense, 
and the retiring official has added to 
prevailing suspicions by composing in 
commemoration of his retirement a 
curious couplet :— 

Kako wa kumo 

Mira wa miu yo 

Yuki botoke. 

Saraba tote 

Oyeba niguru ya 

Fuyu no hai. 
Which means in plain English: ‘‘ The 
past is cloud; the future, water or a 
snow image. Farewell, then; driven, 
I flee like a winter fly.” This com- 
position may have profound signi- 
ficance for those to whom it is specially 
addressed, but to the general reader it 
conveys only an impression of dissatis- 
faction.—Japan Mail. 


NOTICES. 


All books reviewed or mentioned in 
the columns of the HvANGELIST may be 
obtained on most favorable terms 
through the Meth. Pub. House, Ginza, 
Tokyo. 


We are now ready to bind the 
Evaneexist for 1901 in the usual silk 
Bound 
volumes of this or previous years 


supplied for yen 2.50 each. 


The attention of our readers is called 
to the advertisement of Smiths’ Cash 
Store, of San Francisco, a firm long 
established in the shipping business, 
and with a trade not exceeded by any 
house on the coast. ‘This is owing to 
the fact that family orders sent by 
mail are filled according to catalogue, 
promptly, with dependable goods, and 
at lowest prices. Catalogues can be 
had of the Meth. Pub. House. By 
mail for 2 sen. 
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PERSONALS. 


“Rey. J. C. Brand and wife, (Bapt.), 
of Mito, have left, via India, for fur- 
longh in Scotland and America. 
Durning their absence the Mito work 


will be in charge of Rev. W. B. 
Parshley, of Yokohama. Mrs. H. E. 


Carpenter will live in Mito during the 
winter. Rev. G.-W. Hill and family 
have returned from furlough to their 
former station, Choft. 

Miss J. N. Crosby has returned to 
her work at 212 Bluff, Yokohama ; 
and Miss Clara D. Loomis, after severai 
years of school life in the home land, 
comes. back to Japan to assist. in the 
work at 212. 

We extend heartiest congratulations 
to Bishop 8. C. Partridge of Kyoto, 
who has recently . returned from the 
U. 8. A. with his bride. Rev. I.-H. 
Correll, D.D., formerly of the M. E. 
Church Mission, has returned to Japan 
to. work under the Amer. Epis. 
Mission, in Bishop Partridge’s diocese, 
in Nara. Rev. and Mrs. A. W. Cooke 
and Rev. J. A. Wellbourn are to be 
stationed at Wakamatsu, Fukushima 
Ken, as was stated in the Dec. Evan- 
GaLIST, but will not settle there until 
April or May. 

Rev. R. A. Torrey and wife, of the 
Moody Institute, Chicago, are due in 
Yokohama on the 16th. inst. for about 
a month of work in Japan. 

Rev. A. Pieters and family (Dutch 
Ref.) have moved from Nocaans to 
No. 67 Sanchome, Karakara, Kuma- 
moto. 

We regret. a great deal to have to 
announce the death of Mr. Makijiro 
Hachisuka, Master of Ceremonies, the 
sad event taking place on Thursday 
evening. The funeral ceremonies will 
take place at St. Andrew’s Church, 
ligura, Azabu-ku, at 1 pm.—J.T7. 

[A Christian in “Caesar’s house- 
hold.’’] 
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FLORAL JAPAN. 
IX.—THE PLUM. 


‘| a plum blossom has already been 

mentioned in corinection with the 
pine and the bamboo for New Year’s 
decorations, but it deserves a month 
by itself. As it begins to blossom, in 
some parts, in January, and often 
continues in bloom till March, we have 
taken it for the month between those 
two. And, as February ig the first 
month by the old calendar, it is doubly 
appropriate for the plum.’ This blos- 
som is emblematic of perseverance, 
because it sometimes forces its way 
out through the snow with which its 
branches are Jaden. This is illustrated 
by the following poem* ; 

“ Toe-flakes are falling fast 

Through the chilly air, and now 

Yonder trees with snow bloom laden 

Do assume the wild plum’s guise, 

With their mass of snowy flowers 

Gladdenivg winter’s dreary time.” 
And probably one element of the great 
popularity of the plum is to be found 
in the fact that it is the first blossom 
to appear after the severest cold, and 
is, therefore, a harbinger of spring. 
And, ag the pi is the earliest of 
blossoms, it is called “ the eldest brother 
of the hundred flowers.” 

The plum blossom “igs often drawn 
athwart the moon,” and is commonly 
associated with the 
(wguisu). It is also symbolic of woman- 
ly virtue and sweetness; and O Ume 
is a favorite name for girls. 


‘The most famons places for plum-. 
Sugita 


tr ees are Kameido, near Tokyo ; 0; 


* Huish’s “J apan and Its Art: 


-nightin gale 


and Tsukigase, about 


The Ume-Ya- 


near Yokohama ; 
25 miles from Nara. 
shiki, or Plum Garden, at Kameido is 
famous for its Gwarydbai, literally 
“Recumbent Dragon Plums,” over 
500 in all and very old ; the large origi- 
nal tree is said to have resembled a 
dragon lying upon the ground. Tsuki- 
gase is renowned for the plum-trees 
which line the bank of the Kizu River 
for more than two miles. It is said* 
that “no other place in Japan can 
boast such a show of the pink and 
white flowers of this fragrant tree.” 
The Tokiwa Park of Mito is famous 
for its large grove of plum-trees, origi- 
nally one thousand in number, planted 
in 1837 by the old Prince, Rekko. 

There are said to be sixty different 
species in Japan. ‘To go and see the 
plum blossom is a most delightful 
pastime and holiday. “ Often one sees 
visionary old men sitting lost in reverie, 
and murmuring to themselves of wme- 
no-hana, the plum blossom. ‘They 
sip tea, they rap out the ashes trom 
tiny pipes, and slipping a writing-case 
from the girdle, unroll a seroll of paper, 
and indite an ode or sonnet. ‘Then, 
with radiant face and cheerful niutter- 
ing, the ancient poet will slip his toes 
into his clogs and tie the little slip to 
the branches of the most charming 
tree.”+ So universal is flower-viewing, 
that Prof. Chamberlain tells{ about a 
party of “380 blind shampoers who 
went out to see the plum blossonis at 
Sugita,” and were made safe by a long 
rope which held them together ! 


* “ Wand-Book for Japan.” 


+ Miss Scidmore’s “Jinrikisha Days in 


Japan.” 


{ “ Things Japanese.” 
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The following is a free translation* 
of another plum poem : 
“Tn spring-time, on a cloudless night, 

When moonbeams throw their silver 

pall 

O’er wooded landscape, veiling all 
In one soft cloud of misty white, 

’T'were vain, almost, to hope to trace 
The plum trees in their lovely bloom 
Of argent, ’tis their sweet perfume 

Alone which leads me to their place.” 

There is also an interesting story 
related by Mr. Conder* in ex cplanation 
of “ the origin of the name O-shuku-bat, 
or Nightingale - dwelling - plum - tree, 
applied even to the present day, toa 
favorite species of delicious odor having 
pink double blossoms. Some time in 
the tenth century, the Imperial plum- 
tree withered, and, as 1t was necessary 
to replace it, sarch was made for a 
specimen worthy of so high an honor. 
Such a tree was found in the garden of 
the daughter of a talented poet, named 
Kino Tsurayuki, and was demanded by 
the officials of the Court. Not daring 
‘to resist the Imperial command, but 
full of grief at parting with her favor- 
ite plum-tree, the young poetess at- 
tached to its trunk a strip of paper, 
upon which she wrote the following 
verse :— 


Claimed for our Sovereign’s use, 
Blossoms [ve loved so long, 
Can J in duty fail ? 
But for the nightingale 
Seeking her “home of song, 
How shall 1 I find excuse ? 
— Brinkley. 


-'This caught the eye of the Emperor, 
who, touched by the plaintive senti- 
ment expressed, enquired from whose 
garden the tree was taken, and ordered 
it to be returned.” 


* “ Wlowers of Japan.” 


SOME JAPANESE FOLK-LORE. 


The Sanyd Shimpd gives the follow- 
ing specimens of the folk lore of the 
Nishi Kojima district: He who weds 
a woman of uncommon beauty will 
fall into serious illness within three 
years of the marriage. 

He who puts on a clog on one foot 
and a sandal on the other on a rainy 
day will become lame. 

The foot wear left outside on the 
night of the winter equinox should be 
thrown away : he who wears them will 
shorten his own life. 

If you have a mole under your eyes, 
drop three red beans Into a well and 
it will disappear. 

On the night that only a few stars 
twinkle, robbers will break into some 
body’s house. 

When the white fox of the shrine 
yelps, the harvest will be plentiful. 
The family that hears three yelps of 
the fox will reap an extra rich crop. 

If you take a light out on a snowy 
night, you will meet with a big demon 
behind a tree. 

Christen your child with a name that 
begins with Ka it will become Kane 
mocht (rich); Ke, Kechinbo (miser); Ku, 
Kurosho (a person always troubled 
about other people’s concerns); and So, 
Shobosho (a person of hasty temper). 

Evil is he who has sunken eyes. 

If you sneeze, some one is back- 
biting you. 

If you play peeping Tom, your eyes 
will become weak. 

If you spit skyward, you will suffer 
from a sore throat. 

If you see a person with trachome, 
spit three times when that person is 
not looking at you or you will catch 
the disease. . 

If you talk of your ancestors before 
other people, your family will become 
sterile. 

If you cut a bamboo on a moonlight 
night, you will find a snake in the 
hollow of it between the third and 
fourth joints.—Japan Times. 
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TOKYO AS A MISSICN FIELD. 


Tokyo is the name both of a Fu 
(Imperial City), practically the same 
as a Ken (Prefecture), and also of a 
Shi (Municipality). In the latter case, 
it covers only Tokyo City proper; but 
in the former case, it includes many 
suburban districts, as well as islands 
in the Pacific Ocean, even so far away 
as the Bonin Islands. When the term 
is used ordinarily, it refers, not to a 
Greater ‘Tokyo, as is quite the fashion 
now-a-days, but to the Lesser Tokyo. 
The = called Tokyo contains more 
than 2,140,000 inhabitants; the Shz 


called Tokyo contains almost 1,500,000 | 


inhabitants, and covers an area of 
about 100 square miles. 

The city proper is divided for admin- 
istrative purposes into 15 Kw (Wards 
or Districts), as follows; Kojimachi, 
Kanda, Nihonbashi, Kyobashi, Shiba, 
Azabu, Akasaka, Yotsuya, Ushigome, 
Koishikawa, Hongo, Shitaya, Asakusa, 
Honjo and Fukagawa. Of these the 
two last-mentioned are on the eastern 
side of the Sumida River. The most 
central and largest is Kojimachi; it 
completely encircles the Imperial 
Palace, which is, therefore, in more 
senses than one the heart of the city. 

It is scarcely necessary to treat at 
great length of the importance of 
Tokyo as the metropolis of Japan ; it 
ig sufficient to call attention briefly to 
a few points. It is true that it shares 
the title of capital with Kyoto, which 
is now known also as “Saikyo” 
(“ Western Capital ”’), while ‘ ‘Tokyo ” 
means ‘‘ Eastern Capital.” But so far 
as Saikyo or Kyoto is concerned, it is 
capital in name ouly, in deference to 
sentiment, because for more than 1,100 
years it was the real and sole capital 
of the Empire. It still possesses the 
old palace and castle of the Imperial 
Family, aud is occasionally visited by 
them; but it can never regain its 
former prestige. Tokyo is capital of 
Japan in both name and fact, and is 
steadily growing in size and im- 


| portance. 


In the old div of the 
feudal regime, all distances were 
reckoned from Nihon Bashi (‘ Japan 
Bridge ”) in Yedo then the capital of 
the Shogun, or ‘“ Tycoon”; in these 
new days of a restored and reformed, 
because constitutional, empire, all 
power and influence radiate from 
Tokyo, the capital of the Emperor. 
All roads now lead to and from the 
Palace. ‘l'okyo, as the capital, is 
likewise the location of the foreign 
legations, and has become, therefore, 
quite cosmopoliten in its make-up. 
Consequezitly, 1t is quite evident, that, 


in both voational and international 
affairs, Tokyo is the political center of 
Japan. 


But Tokyo is also the social center 
of the Empire. It is not necessary to 
expand this point, because it is self- 
evident that the Court is the natural 
source of the laws and customs of 
society. The whole social fabric of 
the country is stamped with the 
Imperial seal; and the fashions of 
Tokyo prevail as completely in Japan 
as those of Paris in France. 

It may not be correct to state that 
Tokyo is the industrial center of Japan. 
In volume of business or trade, it may 
be excelled by Osaka, which bids fair 
to become, if not already, the com- 
mercial and industrial metropolis of 
the Empire. But, even in business 
circles, Tokyo, as the capital, possesses 
ereat importance. ‘The largest busi- 
ness establishments, whether the sphere 
of labor be in the immediate vicinity, 
or some what distant, or even in Hok- 
kaido in the extreme north, or in 
Kyushiu in the extreme south and 
west, have their head offices in Tokyo ; 
and all important establishments with 
head offices elsewhere have branch 
offices in Tokyo. It must also be borne 
in mind, that many industries, which 
in the West are managed by private 
concerns, like the railway, telegraph 


and telephone businesses, are carried 


on in Japan, either partly or entirely, 
by the Government in ‘l'okyo, So that 
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was 


when, for instance, the Western Electric 
Company, of Chicago, wished to enter 
the field of competition in the electric 
‘business, although it had relations at 
first with a company in Osaka, yet 
soon the whole business was transferred 
to Tokyo, where a large plant is now 
in course of construction. It is not 
easy, therefore, to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Tokyo in the business 
world of Japan. 

But again Tokyo is the educational 
center of the Empire. Until recently 
it contained the only public university, 
which is still the most popular one. 
When the first and only public univer- 
sity for women was projected, it was 
supported at first chiefly by educa- 
tionalists and capitalists of Osaka and 
that section : but when the question of 
its location came up, it was discussed 
most thoroughly and finally was 
located in Tokyo by a unanismous vote. 
As soon as boys get into their teens, 
they begin to catch the Tokyo fever, 
and flock in large numbers from all 
parts of the Empire to the metropolis. 
This is due, partly toa natural curiosity 
and ambition that leads one to the 
larzest city in the country, and partly 
to the immense advantages that may 
be enjoyed in Tokyo through its 
numerous schools, libraries, museums, 
clubs, societies, parks, public meetings, 
temples, etc. ‘The opportunities for 


the study of foreign languages, 
especially English, under foreign 
teachers, attract nota few. One of the 


Tokyo dailies has estimated that there 
are about 50,000 * students” in the 
capital, probably a much larger pro- 
portion to the square nile than 
even in Boston, the Hub of. literary 
America! It is indisputable, there- 
fore, that 'okyo is the educational 
center of Japan. 

It only remains to add that Tokyo 
is the center of wickedness and vice of 
all kinds and descriptions. ‘The numer- 
‘ous sake shops, ‘ beer halls,’ tea- 
-houses, restaurants (both Japanese and 
foreign style), gambling dens, story- 


tellers’ establishments, theatres, licensed 
houses of prostitution, furnish at all 
hours of day and night temptations in 
their most attractive forms. And the 
thousands of temples and shrines 
scattered here and there are good illus- 
trations of the power which idolatry. 
still has over the mass of the people. 
All this, in itself, ought to be sufficient 
reason why so many missionary enter- 
prises are located or centred in Tokyo. 
Out of 36 different Protestant organiza- 
tions, large or small, at work in Japan, 
eighteen have head-quarters in Tokyo ; 
the two Episcopal bodies (Anglican and 
American) have each a Bishop there ; 
five others have more or less work in 
the capital; while eleven have no 
representative in Tokyo. But, of these 
eleven, six have other branches of the 
same denominational group well repre- 
sented there, and the other five are 
small missions. Moreover, the Arch- 
Bishop of the Roman Catholic Church 
and the head-quarters of the Mission 
are in Tokyo ; the only foreign mission- 
ary of the Greek Catholic Church 
makes his head-quarters in Tokyo ; and 
the recently arrived Mormon emissaries 
have established their head-quarters in 
the capital of the Empire. All the 
most powerful influences, whether for 
good or for bad, emanate from the 
metropolis. As goes Tokyo, so goes 
Japan. 


The people of Sendai have now a 
first rate way of doing up New Year’s 
calls wholesale, By paying thirty sen 
anyone may become a member of the 
Society for Exchanging Cards. The 
names of all members are published, 
and that act virtually completes a 
New Year’s call on that whole crowd. 
To do it in a little better style, one 
goes to the appointed hall at the set 
time, and there in the presence of the 
Governor and Mayor and the assem- 
bled hundreds makes one bow for all 
and shouts three “ Banzai.’ That 
cleans the slate.—Mission News. 
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EPHESUS AND TOKYO. 
BY THE REV. BENJ. CHAPPELL, M.A. 


HILE reading Ephesians in an 
Exegesis ‘class. at Aoyama, 
one day, the writer was impressed with 
the similarity between the conditions 
amid which the apostle wrote and 
the conditions which then surrounded 
us. He would here enlarge upon the 
thoughts of that morning, ‘and seek to 
draw some parallels between one of 
the great cities of the ancient world, 
Ephesus, and one of the great cities of 
the modern world, Tokyo. 

Ephesus was the chief city of Asia 
Minor, as Tokyo is of Japan. It was 
so situated that the currents of thought 
met and eddied there, just as in Tokyo 
the civilizations of the Kast and West 
meet and eddy to-day. 

1. In Ephesus, the multitude were 
idolaters. They worshipped the hide- 
ous idol in the shrine of their magni- 
ficent teraple, whose every glistening 
pillar was the gift of a king. The great 
inass of the people lived and died, ag 
their fathers and their fathers’ fativers 
had, without hope, without God. 


2. A learned few soaght answer 


to life’s deep questions in philosophy. ! 


These must have come, at least to 
some extent, under the influence of 
St. Paul during his two years of daily 
preaching there; but, lacking the 
Tpignosis, of which he so constantly 
wrote, the clear knowledge, the vision 
of the spiritual, “they walked in the 
‘vanity of their minds, alienated from 
‘the life of God, because of the ignor- 
ance that was in them.” §o they too 
‘lived and died without Christ, without 
hope, without God. 

3. In the midst of this surging life 
‘was a Christian Church, small, despis- 
‘ed, almost unknown, yet a part of that 
‘Church which Christ loved and gave 
‘Himeelf for. 

‘. Tdolaters, philosophers, Christians. 

It has all passed away: the shop 
‘where Demetrins sold silver idols ; 
‘theatre where the excited citizens 


-the ‘ 


gathered; the temple to Diana, a 
wonder of the ancient world; where 
Paul worked with his own hands and 
taught ; where the aged John told his 
children the all-inclusiveness of love ; 
Ephesus, emporium of all snrrounding 
countries, to-day is desolation, its har- 
bour a pestilential swamp. “I will 
move thy candlestick out of its place,” 
said the ascended Saviour, ‘except thou 
repent.” But the conditions which 
existed in that city, whose glory has 
departed, are found in Japan’s capital 
to-day. 

1. As in Ephesus, so in what is 
still the great heathen city of at 
the multitndes worship the work of 
their own hands. ‘ I myself worship- 


; ped gods just taken out of the furnace, 


fresh from the anvil of the smith, 
ivory, painting:, stumps of trees swath- 
ed in handages; I made reverence, as 
if a power were present therein, and 
addressed myself in supplication for 
blessings to the insensible block.” How 
exactly these words, written sixteen 
hundred years ago, describe what is tak- 
ing place arouind us every day! If only 
the worshippers, in their petitions to 
Kwannon, Inari, or Fudo, sought spirit- 
ual good, the compassionate lather, 
pitying their ignorance and reading 
their hearts, might receive the prayer 
as if addressed to Himself. But pro- 
tection from fire, from thieves, from 
sickness; famiy blessings, worldly 
prosperity and even prosperity in evil, 
these are the blessings sought ; not the 
real, the soul’s need, pardon, purity, 
and grace to live well; not that He 

“Would, in the way his wisdom sees the 
best, 


“For them and for their little ones provide, 
“But chiefly in their hearts with grace 


‘Divine preside.” 


Our old religions,” said an excep- 
tionally intelligent Japanese to me 
one day, “ our old religions, you kuow, 
had nothing for us at all.” 

2. And what of the philosopher 
who, from his learned height, looks 
down upon al] religions? ‘* The beings 
we call men know neither. whence they 
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come nor whither they go. . 
understand that human life is only a 
joke, we will not be worried by any- 
thing that may befall us, and we may 
be calm amid the tumults of the 
vulgar crowd. It is through such 
views that peace of mind may be 
obtained.” 
Arnobius, we have seen how idolatry 
persists even in outward expression. 
In “the vulgar crowd ” we see how a 
philosophy without God expresses itself 
as it did two thousand years ago, as we 
recall what one, who lived when 
Ephesus was in its glory, wrote of the 
philosopher's pieasure in beholding 
from his serene elevation the mists 
and tempests in the vale below. And 
the above is, as is well known, but a 
sample of what might be quoted at 
wearisome length from leaders in 'To- 
kyo’s intellectual life. When men say 
in words or in effest, “ Christianity is 
the best of all religions, but, for our- 
selves, we do not need any religion,” 
whoever Christ came to save, it certain- 
ly was not they. “T came, not to call 
the righteous.” .These do not need the 
Gospel of glad tidings. They need, first, 
not good news but bad news—that 
the wrath of God is revealed from 
heaven against all ungodliness. 

Ni: micht be said that such teach- 
ing will ‘brine forth fruit after its kind 
in the nation’s distant future, but we 
do not need to wait long. Has not one 
of these who have no need for religion, 
seeking a scientific basis for the beliet 
that the most shameless of all vices is 
wrong, announced that, so far as he 
can see, it is not a very wicked thing ? 
We think of the sweet little girls all 
over Japan, whose lives should blossom 
out into beauty and nobleness, pre- 
paration for the home of the holy 
above, led to a life ten thousind times 
worse than death ; and in the midst 
of this unspeakable shame have we 
not heard one of the nation’s most 
influential teachers calmly stating 
that, so far as he could see, it was not 
a very wicked thing ? 


If we | 


In the quotation from | 


| according to 


“ Be near me when my faith is dry, 

“And men the flies of latter spring, 

“ That lay their eggs, and sting, and sing, 

“ And weave their pretty cells, and die.” 

When they see Him, there is no 
beauty that they should desire Him. 
He, the Light of the world, the Reveal- 
er of God, He is despised and rejected 
of men, and because they reject Him, 
they are without hope, without God. 

_3. And as in Ephesus, so in this 
city of nearly a million and a half, is 
the Christian Church, the “called 
out ” from the world. 

St. Pau! wrote to the Christians of 
Ephesus, similarly situated with the 
Christians of Tokyo to-day, that before 
they became Christians they walked 
the spirit that now 
worketh in the sons of disobedience, 
and adds, ‘ Among whom we also all 
once lived.” When enumerating gross 
vices, he wrote, ‘‘ And such were some 
of you ;” but here, “ We all once lived 
in the lusts of our flesh, doing the 
desires of the flesh and of the mind, 
and were by nature children of wrath, 
even as the rest.” Did St. Paul not 
tail to recognize the good in those who 
were not Christians, and that all reli- 
gions are God’s gifts to men ? He did 
see the good in men, but he also saw 
deeper. He saw “a drift of disposition 
which parts men into lovers of God 
and the opposite.” He saw that God 
requires obedience to His law, written 
on all hearts, and that there were too 
few who, by nature’s light, had yielded 
obedience to lighten the dark picture. 
Was St. Paul right? That the diag- 
nosis was true to fact is shown by the 
few who yield themselves to Christ 
when He is preached. Why is it that, 
in this land, more have not accepted 
Christ, and that so many who did 
profess His name walk no more with 
Him? Has the Saviour of men been 
found unable to do that which he has 
promised ? ‘The very question borders 
on irreverence. Nay, but in Japan, 
as everywhere else, the carnal mind is 
enmity against God. Very searching 
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are these words of the Master; ‘“ He 
that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 

That all religions are varied paths 
that lead to heaven St. Paul did not 


see, but agreed with his brother 
apostle, St. Peter: “In none other 
is there salvation: for neither is 


there any other name under heaven, 
that is given among men, wherein we 
must be saved.” Other religions can- 
not save men. ‘This does not mean 
that no votary of another religion has 
been saved, but it does mean that he 
has not been saved by it. ‘I am the 
way. No man cometh unto the 
Father but by Me.” Wherever and 
however men, feeling after, have found 
God, ‘only he that hath seen the Son 
hath seen the Father.” 

He who should speak with dogmatic 
certainty concerning those who ‘depart 
this life without the knowledge of 
Christ would be wise beyond what is 
written... When our Lord: wag asked, 
Are there few that be saved? he 
declined to answer, and the question 
is unanswered still. But if the horizon 
of that which we know were so widen- 
ed that our vision could reach out into 
that which we do not know, the added 
knowledge would, certainly, not make 
any less pressing the importance of 
bearing to all men in this life the 
message of salvation. For some things 
we do know; that men are living in 
sin, in what they know to be sin; 
that they pass out of this life with 
sin unforgiven, and with hearts that 
love sin; and that there shall in no 
wise enter into the city of the holy 
anything that defileth. 

But, apart from the future, men 
who are living in sin are now lost. 
“We know that we are of God and 
the whole world lieth in the Evil 
One.”’ Out among men, in the light 
of common day, one might almost feel 
like making apology for such belief as 
that, but not when within the shadow 
of the cross, 

Does such doctrine seem n hard, severe, 
harsh? But it was the theology, not 


‘be without 


of St. Paul only, but also of St. Paul’s 
Master, who used words at once most 
tender and most deep when He spoke 
of “the lost”’ and “ the perishing.” 

These lines will have served their 
purpose if, through them, the blessed 
Spirit bring afresh before our vision 
those without Christ, withoat hope, 
without God. No one feels their lost 
condition as he should ; we may some- 
times wonder if we really believe it. 
When communities suffer from 
famine, fire, or flood, our sympathies 
at once go out to them; how much 
more do they claim our compassion 
who famish for the bread of life, who 
are lost and do not know the way 
home, who may not even have heard 
of Him who is, shall we not say, 
everything to us. Let us think of 
what He is to us, what our lives would 
Him, and then think of 
them! Ag we stand upon the Rock, 
where by Divine grace our feet have 
been set, and look down into the hor- 
rible pit from which we have been 
brought up, should we not shudder at 
sight of the many, the many, who, not 
only in Ephesus Jong ago, but in 
Tokyo, in Japan, in all lands to- day, 
are separate from Christ, without 
hope, without God. 

If the picture seem too dark, light 
will come; not by submitting our 
souls to the deadening influences of 
a compromising world and minify- 
ing the exceeding sinfulness of sin, 
but by anew beholding Him who still 
is seeking that he may save the lost, 
and by “anticipating the day when 
every city of this blood-bought earth 
shall be a holy city, come down, new, 
out of heaven, from God. Shelley 
said, ‘‘ Hell is a place very much iike 
London.” In that day it shall be 
said, ‘‘ Heaven is a place very much 
like Tokyo ;” and to have such a city 
it is only necessary, but it is necessary, 
that its citizens accept Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. 


Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo. 
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COAST OF AMERICA. 
BY REY. M. C. HARRIS, D.D. 


Superintendent of the Japanese Methodist 
Mission, San Francisco, California. 


N the year 1870 eleven Japanese 
came via Hawaii to San Francisco 
and settled there. -The increase in 
the number of emigrants from the 
Sunrise Kingdom was very small, for 
up to 1886 there were not more than 


a thousand of them im California. At 
first all landed in San Francisco, 


afterward they began to come to 
Victoria, B.C., and to Seattle and 
Portland, Oregon. At present there 
are about forty thousand on the coast, 
including British Columbia, distri- 
buted as follows: In California, 
15,000; Washington and Oregon, 
10,000; Arizona, Nevada, and Mon- 
tana, 5,000 ; and in British Columbia, 
8,000 or 10,000. The greatest influx 
was that of a year ago, when 13,000 
arrived ina few months. Since July 
of 1900, the arrivals have ceased, 
becanse of the action of the Japanese 
government in prohibiting further im- 
migration. This was done on account 
of the agitation against Japanese cheap 
labor by the labor organizations of the 
coast. Recently the prohibition has 
also been applied to British Columbia. 
Merchants, artisans, tradesmen, far- 
mers, laborers, and studenis make up 
the populations on the coast. Among 
the whole number there are few idlers, 
all being act*vely employed on farms, 
rail ironds, or in ‘shops, families, or 
attending schools. All who come seek 
improvement. ‘They are hospitable 
toward new ideas that may be practi- 
cally utilized in Japan, and are there- 
fore eager learners.: The relatively 
large number of students is surprising ; 
these are young men from the age of 
fifteen to thirty, mostly poor in purse 
but proud of learning, ‘and willing to 
endure great privations for the pearl 
of knowledge. In California there are 
at least five hundred of these, earnes stly 


but | 


private. The Christian missions con- 
duct English language schools, and 
thence they enter the high-schools, 
colleges, seminaries, and universities. 
There are twenty-five at Stanford and 
California universities, and the number 
pursuing higher education is constantly 
increasing. Including those on the 
coast with those in Hawaii, there are 
about one hundred thousand Japanese 
of all classes in America, for the most 
part young men, self-reliant and seek- 
ing better things for themselves. 


First Convert AND Missionary. 


In 1877 there landed in San Fran- 
cisco a little brown man, bearing in his 
hand a letter of introduction from Dr. 
George Cochran, a missionary in 
Tokyo, to Dr. Thomas Guard, pastor 
of Howard Street M. E. Church. On 


| inquiry he found that the doctor could 


be seen in his church on Sunday morn- 
ing at eleven o'clock. Armed with 
his letter, he arrived after the service 
had begun, but, nothing daunted, he 
marched down the aisle, up the steps 
of the pulpit, bowed low, and present- 
ed his letter. The good doctor received 
the letter and motioned him to a seat 
in the Amen Corner. It should be 
remarked that our friend did not - 
understand English, and this was the 
first time he had ever been in a Chris- 
tian church. The next day Dr. Guard. 
introduced him to Dr. Otis Gibson, 
the founder and superintendent of the 
Chinese M. E. Mission of California. 
As the youth had come with a desire 
to learn English, he was admitted to 
the school for Chinese, and then and ~ 
there began a new existence which was 
destined to be the means of great 


blessing to his countrymen. He learned. 
English,» and listened with ‘great 
delight to the Gospel from Dre 


Gibson’s lips. -'The Word was received. 
into.an honest heart and transformed 
him completely. In a few. months he 
and: two ofhers were baptized; and 
formed the nucleus of. Japanese mis= 
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sions in America that have spread far 
and wide, and have carried blessings 
to thousands of his compatriots, 

Soon after his conversion this man, 
Kamichi Miyama, was truly called to 
the office of an evangelist, and began 
work among the few Japanese in San 
Francisco. This took form in the 
organization of the “ Japanese Gospel 
Society,” auxiliary to the Chinese 
mission. Under Dr. Gibson he was 
trained for the ministry, and the two 
toiled together, like Pauland Timothy, 
until the physical breakdown of Dr. 
Gibson in 1885. In September, 1886, 
the Japanese scparated from the 
Chinese, and formed the Japanese 
mission, under the superintendence of 
the writer, who had been transferred 
from the Japan Conference for this 
purpose. 

In the year 1889 a memorable work 
of grace was wrought among the 
members of the little mission. One 
young man, deeply convicted of un- 
belief, was led by the Spirit apart, and 
for many days he prayed, fasted, and 
searched the Scriptures. Finally he 
emerged, filled with the new life and 
surcharged with the message of salva- 
tion, and began to witness and exhort 
with startling earnestness. Conviction 
of sin, the need of forgiveness, and the 
anointing of the Spirit came upon 
many. For days and weeks this went 
on, culminating in a_ regenerated, 
Spirit-filled church, ready for the 
service of the Lord. It pleased God 
to call many to be His witnesses and 
evangelists. Without purse they went 
forth with tracts and Bibles, and told 
their countrymen what God had done 
for them. ‘Sin and salvation ”’ were 
the themes illustrated by their own 
experience, and the Lord confirmed 
their words and deeds with many 
signs. Scores were converted, and new 
missions were formed. Out of the 
revival came the forces which carried 
the Gospel to all points in California 
occupied by Japanese. The baptism 
which came upon these young men not 


only filled them, but has remained as 
a& permanent experience and a con- 
vineing proof of the reality of spiritual 
life. 

Growing out of the conditions of the 
people, and a desire to meet them, 
each mission isa Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, with the home 
idea added. A building is used for 
dormitory, restaurant, school-room, 
religious services, social hall, reading- 
room, trunk-rooms, etc., making it an 
institutional church. 

In 1894 the first Japanese church in 
North America was erected in San 
Francisco, at the cost of about twenty 
thousand dollars, of which the con- 
verts gave over three thousand dollars. 
Beside the two-story church there is a 
dormitory for young men and a print- 
ing-pregs in a separate building. The 
Anglo-Japanese Training School is 
conducted both day and night, and 
the average attendance is above one 
hundred and thirty. 

All the missions are presided over 
by a Japanese preacher or teacher, and 
the business is conducted with the help 
of his members and official board. 
The writer is the only American who 
is officially connected with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal missions on the Coast. 
In the matter of financial support they 
exhibit unusual liberality. For church 
benevolences they have given in the 
past seven years five thousand five 
hundred dollars, and for self-support 
fifty-two thousand dollars. Since 
1877 over one thousand eight hundred 
have been baptized, and during the 
last seven years, 1893-1900, above one 
thousand five hundred. 

Associated with the Methodists, are 
the Presbyterians, with two strong 
establishments in San Francisco and 
one in Salinas, California. The Rev. 
’. Yoshimura is in charge of a Pro- 
testant Episcopal mission in San Fran- 
cisco, and in Seattle and Tacoma the 
Baptists conduct two prosperous mis- 
sions. Unity of spirit and close, sym- 
pathetic co-operation exist among all 
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the churches and missions, greatly con- 
tributing to the extension of our 
Lord’s Kingdom. 

The regenerating influences of these 
missions upon the dwellers on the 
Coast is direct and very salutary, and 
upon Japan, tho indirect, it is never- 
theless very helpful. Many Japanese 
who have come to the Coast as students 
aud ‘~aders have, upon their return to 
Japan, admirably succeeded in many 
callings. Among these are a number 
of Christian men. 
men, pastors, teachers, and evangelists, 
who have been converted here and are 
now potent factors in the churches in 
Japan. In Britisa Columbia vigorous 
missions are being maintained at 
Victoria, Vancouver, and at Union and 
Fraser River. 

It is an inspiring truth that not 
only every steamer carries native 
Japanese Christians from Victoria, San 
Francisco, and Seattle, but on these 
same vessels are hundreds of letters 
trom . Christians Jaden with love- 
messages and fragrant with prayer for 
the loved ones at home. — Whole 
families have thus been changed into 
Christian households by these loving 
epistles.—Jiss. Review of the World. 

[See JAPAN Evyancrrisr of Sept., 1901, for 
a sketch of the life of Dr. Harris.—Editor. | 


Osaka at present witnesses a very 
curious sight every evening, throngs of 
boys and girls as well as of men and 
women, each carrying a paper lantern 
in his hands, streaming out on the 
roads leading to the various Inari 
shrines where foxes are regarded as 
sacred and to the wooded parts of the 
city which the animal is supposed to 
haunt. This strange practice is called 
the ‘Kitsune segyo,” or the feeding 
of foxes, which takes place periodi- 
cally, and the people bring with them 
fried bean curd and other delicacies— 
that is what the members of the 
Reynard tribe regard as delicacies—to 
present.—Japan Times, 
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HON. SOROKU EBARA, M.P. 
By Rev. Joun Scort, D.D. 


ORN in Tokyo in the year 1842, he 
was a retainer of the Tokugawa ~ 
Shogun. He received a literary educa- 
tion in Chinese, history, and mathema- 
tics with abacus ; and a military educa- 
tion, consisting of training in sword 
exercise, horsemanship, and rifle ex- 
ercise. In his boyhood he had a strong 
desire for a good education; but he 
was very much limited in that respect, 
owing to the fact that, his family being 
comparatively poor, he was under the 
necessity of working very hard. Being 
a strong young man, sickness was 
almost unknown to him. Such, how- 
ever, was his thirst for knowledge that 
it was a cause of rejoicing to him 
when he contracted a severe cold ora 
fever, so that, while enjoying the 
leisure enforced by illness, he might 
take his books for his bedfellows, and 
devote his time to the study of litera- 
ture. It was his custom, while enjoy- 
ing good health and doing hard work, 
to read every night until 12 o’clock. 
At the time of the early treaty 
negotiations with foreign nations, when 
he was about eighteen years of age, 
the cry was raised for the exclusion of © 
the “ foreign devils,” and he was sent 
as one of a guard from Tokyo to Yoko- 
hama for the protection of the foreign- 
ers. At that time he enjoyed his 
first real leisure for study and applied 
himself to the learning of Dutch. 
When twenty-one years of age, he 
was engaged in the Shogun’s army in 
the war against the Choshu clan, 
which had attacked the gates of the 
Imperial palace at Kyoto, and also in 
the battle at Fushimi, where the 
Shogun and his retainers on their way 
to the Imperial court were intercepted 
by the Satsuma and Choshu clans. 
Then followed some exciting events. 
The political atmosphere was electrical 
with the excitement of the revolution. 
The Shogun had surrendered his office, 
palace, grounds and emoluments to 
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the emperor, but his faithful retainers, 
particularly the young Samurai, were 
not prepared to acquiesce quietly in 
the humiliation of their lord. Ebara 
held the rank of licutenant-colonel in 
the Tokugawa army. Contrary to the 
Shogun’s orders, the young warriors 
took up arms in his behalf against the 
Imperial forces. A battle was fought 
at Kazusa. Observing# during the 
battle that some hidden foe was firing 
upon his men, Ebara hastened to the 
place whence the shots were issuing. 
Nearing the spot, he encountered the 
leader of the hidden assailants, who 
was a captain of the Chikuzen clan. 
A keen sword contest ensued. Draw- 
ing to closer quarters, the two comba- 
tants gripped one anotber in a desper- 


ate wrestling struggle. As his 
antagonist was a powerful man and 
also occupied the vantage ground, 
Hbara was thrown, and _ probably 
would soon have been despatched 
but for the prompt arrival of his 
friend, Lieutenant Furusawa, who 
had bsen watching the movements 
of his superior officer, and had ran to 
his relief. He was about to kill the 
Chikuzen man with his sword, when 
Iibara, wishing not to have his clothes 
stained with , blood, coolly zcalledé on 
him to desist; then seizing a rifle, 
Furukawa dealt the enemy a deadly 
blow, andyHbara escaped unhurt. His 
friend afterwards became a colonel in 


the Imperial Hnyiners. 
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In a battle fought on the following 
day, Ebara received two rifle bullet 


wounds, from the latter and severer of . 


which he fell; after a determined effort 
to hold his ground. Furukawa, assist- 
ed by two others, carried him on a 
rain-door to a farmer’s house, and 
concealed him. He could not venture 
to send for a surgeon lest he should 
be detected, but had to dress his own 
wounds. After a concealment of three 
weeks’ duration, he escaped in a far- 
mer’s manure boat, sailing down the 
river to Tokyo. At Nihonbashi he 
was transferred to an amusement boat 
which brought him to Ushigome. 
There hiring a kago, he found his 
way to the house of a friend, in 
which he remained in concealment for 
sometime. Hscaping from Tokyo, he 
found another hiding place in the 
town of Numazu. Meanwhile Govern- 
ment spies were on his track. Happi- 
ly, there were men in the Imperial 
Government who knew him well and 
befriended him, because they under- 
stood the value of such # man to the 
country. The Shogun’s family short- 
ly afterwards left Tokyo to reside in 
Shizuoka, and became the Tokugawa 
clan, and about six months after the 
battle of Kazusa, Hbara was appointed 
Guncho, (head officer of Numazu Gun) 
by the Imperial Government. 

Finding himself in a position of 
influence, and foreseeing that the 
feudal system with its daimyo and 
retainers must soon be abolished, he 
resolved to establish in Numazu a 
school in which young men might 
receive a training that would make 
them useful to their country. Here 
the progressive spirit of the man soon 
became manifest. ‘This was the first 
school in Japan into which chairs or 
benches were introduced for the ac- 
commodation of the pupils who had 
all been accustomed to squat upon the 
floor. Hitherto Chinese literature alone 
had been taught in the schools ; he in- 
troduced English, mathematics, gym- 
nastics, horsemanship, and swimming. 


He also originated the system of charg- 
ing a small tuition fee. Tor all these 
innovations he was severely criticised 
by the conservatives of the time. 
Thus early the liberalism of his 
character asserted itself. 

The country is now enjoying the 
fruits of the labors and reforms in 
education, for which in those days he 
had to endure much adverse criticism. 
Some of his pupils in his Numazu 
school have become officers of high 
rank in the Imperial army and navy, 
and have distinguished themselves by 
their services in the late Japan-China 
war. For instance, the captain and 
vice-captain of the Matsushima, man- 
of-war which served as a flagship in 
the Japanese squadron, were trained 
in his school. As he had foreseen, his 
master, of the Tokugawa clan, moved 
to Tokyo, surrendering his land, as 
all the daimyos did, to the Imperial 
Government. Then. the school was 
moved from Numazu to Tokyo, and 
out of it has been developed that im- 
portant institution, the present Milita- 
ry Academy at Ichigaya in .'Tokyo, 

Soon another step of far-reaching 
consequence wag taken in the great 
progressive movement in which he 
bore an important part. When in 
the year 1870 the school was closed at 
Numazu, Mr. Ebara was sent by the 
Imperial Government on a mission to 
America and England, in both of 
which he visited many of the principal 
places. Of his reception and treat- 
ment in both countries he speaks in the 
highest terms. On his return he estab- 
lished a school in Numazu according 
to the western idea, out of which the 
present Chiu-gakko system has been 
developed. This was one of the first 
steps in the development of the present 
school system in the empire He 
introduced the use of English Readers, 
but not satisfied with the teaching of 
reading and translating merely, he 
resolved to introduce also the teaching 
of English conversation, now recognised 
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as an important branch of education 
in the schools of Japan. 

It was thus that he was led on step 
by step to his first living contact with 
Christianity. It occurred in this way. 
For the purpose of teaching [English 
conversation he employed foreigners, 
but was unhappy in his first choice, for 
they turned out to be lacking in their 
moral qualifications, Accordingly, to 
the Rev, Dr. Macdonald, who was at 
that time stationed in Shizuoka, and 
in whom he had the fullest confidence, 
he applied for a teacher. The result 
was that the Rev, Dr. Meacham was 
sent to Numazu, and taught in the 
school. Under the doctor’s influence 
Mr. Kbara was led to the study of the 
Bible. He had been a Confucianist, 
but had never been a believer in either 
Shintoism or Buddhism. At first he 
entertained a strong dislike for Christ- 
ianity, because its doctrines seemed to 
him unworthy of intelligent men. 
His prejudices, however, must have 
been greatly modified by what he had 
seen and heard in the West, because 
when introducing Dr. Meacham to the 
school, he declared that the religion of 
which the new teacher was a minister 
was the best religion in the world. 
The doctor conducted a daily Bible- 
class, which Mr. Ebara attended when 
he could do so. ‘hus he was gradual- 
ly led to embrace the truth, and 
became that missionary’s first convert 
in Japan, that, too, when it was far 
fiom being a popular act to make a 
public profession of faith in Christ. 
Soon afterwards, with two other native 
teachers in the same school, he aided 


Church. In due time he became a 
local preacher, and preaches still with 
much acceptance. 

In the year 1890, the liberal party 
in Sunto Electoral Division. of Shizu- 
oka Ken nominated him as their can- 
didate for the Imperial Diet. He 
accepted the nomination with reluct- 
tance. Although his opponent spent 
money freely in the contest, and 


| made to compass this object : 
in organizing the Numazu Methodist 


although he tried to arouse the pre- 
judice of the electors by pointing to 
him as a Christian, and insinuating 
that, as such, he would probably be 
disloyal to the Emperor, yet Mr. Ebara 
was triumphanty elected, having won 
more than two-thirds of the votes cast. 
He held his seat in the Diet nine years, 
and then resigned, but he continues to 
be a member of the Committee of 
Management of the Liberal Party. 

He has been a member of the High 
Educational Council from the time of 
its organization, and, since the death 
of Mr. Hoshi, has been President of 
the Tokyo Educational Society. As 
President of ‘Toyo Eiwa Gakko for 
several years, he suceeded in attracting 
a great number of students, as le is 
doing now in the Azabu Middle 
School, which he aims to conduct as 
a Christian School. 


The Koye, the Roman Catholic 
organ, publishes an account of the 
persecution of the Nagasaki Christians 
furnished by Mr. Hbara Soroku, a 
member of the Diet and a Roman 
Catholic.* It was the steadfastness of 
the faith of the Christians who came 


under his notice that induced Mr. 
Ebara to enter the church. Certain 


Christians who had been arrested at 
Nagasaki were placed under the care of 
Mr. Nishiyama Shicao (now a Christian 
and a member of the Diet), the 
Governor of Nara Ken. Some of these 
were entrusted to Mr. Ebara, in order 
that he might induce them to renounce 
their faith. Three attempts were 
hyd 
was sought to overawe the Christians 
into a denial of their belief. A number 
of high class officials assembled in 
grand style in a magnificent suite of 
rooms. Into their presence the simple 
country folk from Nagasaki were usher- 
ed, and required to denounce Chris- 
tianity. An old woman, bent almost 
double, acted as spokeswoman of the 


_* He is a Methodist.—Kditor. 
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party, and expressed herself as follows : 
—“ We have no excuse to offer for 
having broken the laws of the land by 
believing in Christianity, but notwith- 
standing what we have done, we are 
still Japanese subjects, though, since 
we left Nagasaki, we have been treated 
as though we were animals. lor the 
sake of the faith we are ready to bear 
whatever pain you are pleased to in- 
flict on us. Our only subject of regret 
is that the Government should sully 
its fame by the course it is now follow- 
ing. As to-day we are treated like 
human beings, I have ventured to 
speak these words.” (2) ‘The second 
course followed was to expose two young 
Christians to special temptations with 
the hopes of their yielding and dis- 
gracing the faith. A young man and 
a young woman were shut up in a 
room together and secretly watched. 
But they were proof against the trial 
and came off unscathed, to the surprise 
of the spectators, (3) The third 
scheme was a fiendish attempt, devised 
after much thought by Mr. Nishiyama. 
He caused to be shut up in the same 
room a mother and her infant child, 
Both were starved, with the hopes 
that the distress of the child would 
induce the mother to relent. The 
mother grew weaker and weaker and 
could no longer nurse her child, From 
morning to night the child cried, but 
the mother refused the food offered 
her on the condition that she should 
renounce the faith, saying, ‘‘ L prefer 
to die and kneel at the feet of the 
Lord.” Nishiyama was so strack by 
this that he ordered food to be given 
to the woman. ‘This steadfastness it 
was, concludes Mr. Hbara, that induced 
me and a great many others to become 
Christians.— J. M. 


TAIKYO DENDO.* 
(From Tatkyo Dendo.) 


Past AND PRESENT. 


MYHE Forward Movement sprang out 

of the deeply felt needs of the 
church within and of Japanese society 
without. It came—the true child of 
Providence—‘ from above,” but in 
answer to earnest, wrestling prayer, 
and after much heart-searching and 
humilhation before God. It was both 
the occasion and the result of a Union 
of the divided Cbristian forces. 
National lines of cleavage, too, have 
been forgotten, and Japanese and 
Anglo-Saxon have discovered anew 
that they are brethren. Mistakes have 
been made—for after all God has only 
poor weak human instruments to work 
with. Even the Central Committee 
has not yet attained infallibility, for 
some still think it guilty of extrava- 
gance and self congratulation, and 
perhaps indeed all of us have yet a 
few lessons to learn in economy and 
humility. Jault has been found with 
the zeal of some workers, that it has 
not been “ according to knowledge.” 
Numbers of so called “ inquirers,” 
who gave in their names at the meet- 
ings, were afterwards found not to be 
“at home” when called upon. And 
so one might go on enumerating 
characteristic human weaknesses that 
have come out in strong relief during 
the progress of the movement. But 
who is there among us that really 
knows the conditions in this country 
for several years past, and has been in 
touch with this movement during the 
year now gone, that does not recognize 
in it the breath of God breathing upon 
the valley of dry bones that they 
might live, and whose heart does not 
go up to God in devout thanksgiving 
—‘“'Thine have been the Kingdom 
and the power,—thine shall be the 


* Acknowledgment is hereby made to the 
valuable help received from the Japanese 
article in this number on this same subject, 
ably written by Rey. Saichiro Yuya. 
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glory ?” If there is any sin that is at 
this time inexcusable in us Christians 
in Japan, native or foreign, it is the 
sin of pride. We surely have still 
much to be ashamed of—our littleness 
of faith in the presence of the “ exceed- 
ing great and precious promises,” our 
comparative indifference face to face 
with the blank desolateness of the lives 
of those perishing around us, the great 
eulf that still yawns between us and 
that perfect ideal of character actually 
realizable for us in Jesus Christ. 
Shall we not cry mightily to God till 
Christ be fully formed: within us, and 
we are baptized with His holy passion 
for the salvation of those that are 
being lost ? How better can we close 
the old or begin the New Year? But 
have we not also good reason, on look- 
ing back over the past year to exclaim 
with the old Hebrew poet—“ Bless the 
Lord, oh my soul, and Sie get not all 
His Roicfils:: yee 


Waat apour Resuurs ? 


That the Forward Movement was 
not a case of “ much ado about noth- 
ing” must be abundantly evident 
from the substantial resuits which 
accompanied it. The judgments 
formed by competent witnesses among 
the missionary body in Japan, of the 
character and scope of the work, its 
lessons and responsibilities, which will 
-be found in another column, we wish 
to be considered an essential part of 
this historical sketch. Abundant 
testimony of the same kind has 
already been given many times by 
representative Japanese in all sections 
of the Protestant church in this 
country. A few words about the 
statistical table which we subjoin, may 
not be out of place here. It may be 
made to say too much or too little 
according to the temper of the speaker 
or writer. We know of no responsible 
leader in this movement who has been 
guilty of calling the so-called “ enquir- 


ers” “converts.” In some churches 
the names handed in on the cards at 
the meetings were carefully divided 
into these two classes, in others all 
names have been reported together. 


“ HNQUIRERS ”; “ CONVERTS.” 


That among these two classes, there 
are according to previous environment, 
education, temperament, etc., very vary- 
ing degrees of comprehension of what 


| is involved in submission to Christ as 


Lord and Master and Saviour, and in 
general a dimmer comprehension than 
would be found among so-called in- 
quirers or converts that have grown 
up in a Christian environment in 
Christian lands, hardly needs to be 
mentioned. In many cases the putting 
of a man’s name and address on a card 
and handing it to a Christian worker 
simply meant an acknowledgment of his 
deep sense of personal need of what the 
gospel of Christ professes to furnish 
men, and a determination -to put him- 
self in the way of fuller instruction as 
to the true terms of Christian disci- 
pleship. To some it meant a present 
personal acceptance of Jesus Christ as 
Saviour and Lord. But in all cases 
the method employed always involved 
the necessity and duty on the part of 
the churches following up with special 
faithfulness all who were thus commit- 
ted to their care. 


Goop AND Bap HArveEsvina. 


That the widest differences have 
prevailed in different churches in this 
matter of conserving results, finds its 
natural explanation in the degree of 
thoroughness with which the pastors, 
evangelists, missionaries and church 
members made provision for house to 
house visitation, holding social meet- 
ings to get acquainted with the new 
recruits, gathering them into classes 
in which they should be encouraged to 
study the Word of God with care and 
prayer, to open their minds and hearts, 
tell their doubts and fears, receive 
spiritual counsel adapted to their 
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individual needs, and not rest until 
they received the blessed assurance of 
personal salvation. That some church- 
es were sadly unprepared to gather 
in the harvest God had so bountifully 
bestowed became painfully apparent, 
and that numbers were lost sight of at 
the close of the meetines is to be 
deeply deplored. That fictitious 
names and addresses were given in 
many cases is also a fact that furnishes 
food for reflection upon the moral 
condition of a society that could 
produce men capable of thus making 
game of the most sacred things of the 
soul and its eternal destiny. The 
reports sent in to the Central Com- 
mittee represent the number of per- 
sons who at the meetings gave in their 
names either as enquirers or converts, 
and therefore to ascertain the exact 
number who will form a permanent 
accession to the church, a certain 
percentage must necessarily be deduct- 
ed from the figures in the statistical 
table. In some cases such careful 
work of conservation has been done 
that there has been ‘practically no 
shrinkage, in others 20 per cent, in 
others 30, in others 50, in others still 
more. If we had full reports from 
Hakodate and Formosa, and the great 
Kinki District in Central Japan, the 
Committee estimates that the total 
number for all Japan would be approx- 
imately 20,000; and even if we cut 
this down by half, we still have a 
erand total of 10,000 souls within this 
one year earnestly pressing their way, 
often through difficulties we foreigners 
can hardly appreciate, into the King- 
dom of God, while many of them are 
already feasting on the good things of 
the Kingdom. The number baptized 
does not at all adequately represent 
the proportion who will attain church 
membership, as in most churches longer 
or shorter periods of probation are re- 
quired, so that many are still in course 
of preparation for this solemn cere- 
mony of admission into Christ’s church, 


Fixances Dousten. 


It is worthy of note that whereas 
the original program for the year only 
contemplated the raising of yen 5,000, 
the actual amount raised was yen 
10,472.821!  Verily—“ Thy people 
shall be willing in the day of power.” 

Apart from any summation of re- 
sults such as is attempted or possible 
in statistics, it is difficult to estimate 
the sum total of effects produced in 
the sphere of church life and Christian 
evangelism on the one hand, and in 
the Japanese religious and social world 
on the other, by this great Simultane- 
ous Mission. 


BUDDHISTS WAKING UP. 


Such was the consternation in the 
Buddhist camp at the phenomenal 
Christian victories, that a Buddhist 
evangelistic association was organized 
during the year to promote a forward 
movement, famous priests not only 
arranging special preaching services in 
the temples, but marching the streets, 
visiting large stores and private houses, 
and being feasted by and preaching to 
the faithful. Who could tell the 
good that might come if the Buddhist 
priesthood all over the Empire really 
woke up to feel a responsibility not 
only for the burial of the dead, but for 
the living? Shall we not provoke 
them to love and to good works. ? 


EicHors 1n Cuts AND HAWATI. 


The echoes of Taikyo Dendo have 
reached even to China, for our Chinese 
brethen, hearing of the grace of God 
given to us have written us earnestly 
asking for the secret of successful soul- 
winning, dnd prospects are bright for 
a grand forward movement among the 
Japanese in the Hawaiian islands. 
We have reason to believe that even 
where for various reasons many in our 
audiences did not reach the point of 
_openly identifying themselves with the 
Christian cause, there has been a 
marked change of attitude toward the 
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Christian religion, and that the best 
elements in Japanese society have 
come to feel more confidence than 
ever before in Christianity as most 
probably the only religion that can 
save the nation. 


NICODEMUSES. 


We expect to hear during the com- 
ing months and years of many a 
Nicodemus coming privately but sin- 
cerely to inquire about the new birth, 
who received special impulse Christ- 
ward from this movement, 


RETROSPECT AND Prospnot. 


In the midst of a society so corrupt, 
where public men live for self and pelf 
and glory in their shame, where priests 
defile the “sacred money ” by shame- 
less living, where merchants deny the 
possibility of harmonizing business 
and honesty, where lust like a canker 
is eating away the life of the rising 
generation, that movement of such 
dimensions and far-reaching influence 
was possible, must surely mean that 
the blight which seemed to rest upon 
the Japanese church for jseveral years 
past has at last turned to blessing, 

“when she fell down low at the Master’s 

feet “a broken and emptied vessel ” 
“that the excellency of the power 
might be of God and not of us.” And 
so in Japan, as always and every- 
where, the words of the Saviour are 
true—“‘ Hor whosoever exalteth him- 
self shall be abased; but he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.’ 
Should not the Christian church 
universal thank God and take fresh 
courage for the evangelization of the 
world, if not in this generation, at 
least within this Century ? 


St. Saviour’s Lodge, 
Forest Gate, 
London, 
26, vii, 01. 

To the Central Committee of the 
20th Century movement. 

Beloved Brethren and Sisters in the 
Lord and in His Service, in Japan :— 

Please kindly accept the enclosed 
small item (10 yen) toward the blessed 
cause which you have in hand in the 
lovely land of Japan,—a land and a 
people so dearly loved by myself and 
by my wife—and by our beloved chil- 
dren, and especially by that dear child 
of ours now labouring herself among 
the people. 

And you may well think, how letting 
alone that highest of all considerations, 
the glory of the Master, in the in- 
gathering and building up of souls, I 
take a peculiar interest in Japan, when 
T tell your as under :— 

1. I was the second missionary, 
with my loved wife, from the C, M.S. 
to Nagasaki. 

2. That I built there the very 
first Church to the Japanese. 

3. That when that Church was re- 
moved from Deshima, and rebuilt 
further in Nagasaki, I eolleeted jand 
sent out the glass for the Chancel. 

4, That three of the dear children 
God has given us were born in Oura, 
Nagasaki. 

5. ‘That one of those dear ones is 
now herself a C. M. 8. Missionary in 
Kiushiu. 

Surely such as these should endear a 
man to a place, and @ fortiori when 
the power-of love swayed the soul, love 
first of all for the Master and then 
love to soul. 

I wish I could send you more, but 
with the small sum, I send you also 
my deepest love and prayer. 

Yours, “in Him” and “in Hope,” 

HENDERSON BURNSIDE, 
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at B.D. Repartment, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from alllalcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


THE MATSUYAMA TEMPER- 
ANCE SOCIETY. 


(From Mission News.) 


This society was organised shortly 
after the visit of the Rev. Mr. Miyama 
last May. Although nearly seventy 
persons signed the pledge and expressed 
their desire to become members of the 
society, yet as a matter of fact only two 
thirds of this number have taken an 
active part in the meetings. These 
have been held each month with an 
attendance ranging from twenty to 
forty. Despite the smallness of the 
society, however, it has already begun 
to modify the sentiment of the town 
very perceptibly. The last meeting of 
the society was devoted to the relation 
of personal experiences. ‘Three mem- 
bers were especially asked to tell how 
they had met the question of drink in 
their social relations. 

The first speaker is an official in the 
Police department, whose rank is pretty 
high. He never was a great drinker, 
but always drank his share on public 
occasions.’ He was not conscious of any 
Injury except to his stomach from over- 
eating. But he has found by practic- 
ing total abstinence that he hag profited 
economically, physically, in power of 
steady application, and freedom from 
headache, in the use of time, and in 
clearness of thought. Since signing 
the pledge, he has practiced total 
abstinence for himself, but has not felt 


that he could require it of guests. But 
a recent experience with a guest who 
drank himself drunk, costing no little 
time and trouble and expense to the 
host, has led him to decide neither to 
give nor receive any intoxicating 
drunks. 

The second speaker is the Principal 
of a “ higher primary school” and has 
wide social relations. At the ceremony 
celebrating the completion of his new 
school building, the local school com- 
mittee was intending to serve sake to 
all the children; this he prevented. 
It was, however, his duty to serve the 
sake to the one hundred and fifty 
invited guests, among whom were the 
Governor and lesser dignitaries of this 
province ; he was in much perplexity, 
as he would surely be pressed to drink 
in return, but he bravely performed 
his part without tasting a drop, and 
says that had he done so, he would 
have been utterly incapacitated before 
the end of the ceremony. He was 
married during the summer, and suc- 
ceeded in having water substituted for 
the ceremonial wine, but only after a 
severe conflict with the others in- 
terested. 

The third speaker is the head of the 
Normal school adjunct. From his 
young boyhood days he has been a 
great drinker, as his father and grand- 
father have been before him; he used 
to think it did him no harm, but he 
has learned better. . His. account of 
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how he has met the social question was 
most vivid. Whenever he received 
invitations to meetings involving drink, 
he would not only decline but send in 
his protests; when a friend chided 
him for giving up the jovial bottle, he 
replied that he could get drunk with- 
out drinking and proceeded to act as 
he used to when drunk, battering his 
friend, breaking the lamps, etc., etc. 
After eight months’ total abstinence, he 
finds that his desire has left him. He 
was deceived one night by a friend; a 
cup of tea he had left when going out 
of the room for a moment was emptied 
and beer substituted ; without noticing 
it, he began’ to drink, but the taste was 
very disagreeable, to his surprise and 
delight, for he had been especially 
fond of beer. 

These three speakers are ot yet 
Christians, although they are closely 
identified with us and will in all pro- 
bability become professing Christians 
in time. They are faithful readers of 
the Bible and are earnestly studying 
the question. ‘Their experiences the 
past few months have done much.to 
establish their faith in God and Christ, 
and to realise the need of united life in 
the church. Being men of responsi- 
bility, they are exceedingly busy. They 
all came into connection with our work 
through the English night school which 
Mr. Stanford and I conducted for about 
v-year. 

It is the united testimony of the 
members of the society that social 
occasions, at which sake is considered 
essential to the life of the meetings, 
have very much diminished in number, 
since we began our agitation on the 
drink habit, the Christian practice of 
having only tea and cakes now being 
quite common. With the same amount 
of expenditure, a temperance evening 
can be made quite luxurious; but as a 
rule’ the usual fee expected of each 
guest has dropped from fifty or sixty 
sen to ten or fifteen sen. Since special 
attention is now given to making the 


conversation interesting of itself, these | 


meetings are said to be surprisingly 
happy. 

When I see these wide results of our 
work in society, I realise afresh that the 
true way of estimating the value of 
what we are doing is net by counting 
the number of professed Christians. 
This is perhaps the poorest method. 
We must look at the vast number of 
lives blessed, and the higher ideals that 
are accepted by all. And when I 
consider how many of these young men 
we are reaching, and through them 
how widely society is influenced, by 
means of our English teaching, I take 
heart again in this method of work. 


Sidney L. Gulick. 


THE TEMPERANCE WORK OF 
REV. K. MIYAMA. 
(From Kwni-no-Hikari.) 

The results of the valuable efforts of 
Mr. Miyama, who has constantly 
traveled in temperance work during 
the past four years, have increasingly 
become known, not only from the 
steady development of the local Socie= 
ties, but from the fact that the tem- 
perance cause has made its way into 
remote places such as could not other- 
wise have enjoyed its blessings. 

The Island of Iki lies between Tsu- 
shima and Hizen. It has made little 
progress in the path of enlightenment 
because of its isolation. Recently, 
however, the temperance headquarters 
were surprised to receive au application 
from .one of its residents for the rules 
of the National Temperance League 
and some copies of the Kuni no Hikari. 
It was promptly answered, with 
detailed information, with a view to 
propagate temperance there. This 
applicant or his friends must assuredly 
have heard Mr. Miyama’s powerful 
addresses somewhere on the opposite 
coast of Hizen, when he was evange= 
lizing there. This renders ug a strik— 
ing proof that his indefatigable efforts 
have had a wide influence throughout 
the empire, even to such distant parts. 
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POPES. 


OSAKA, 


Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Gleason, of our 
Y¥. M. C. A. work, are beginning the 
foundation laying period with their 
faces toward the future. Bible Clas- 
ses, for those who became inquirers 
during the Mott meetings and others, 
are held every Sabbath afternoon. Of 
these some have already joined various 
Churches in the city, a large number, 
as was originally intended, have been 
taken into Classes for instruction in 
the different Churches and Chapels. A 
night school in the Y.M. O.A. building 
has been organized and was inaugurat- 
ed publicly with an inspiring audience 
of young men present on the night of 
January 16th. There was an opening 
programme of Music, Hnglish and 
Japanese speeches, announcements 
and congratutatory letters from Tokyo 
Y. M. C. A, workers and others. The 
next night the School began with an 
enrollment of eighty pupils, and some 
seven foreign English teachers ready to 
render assistance. ‘There ig no city in 
the Empire has a finer field for city Y. 
M. ©. A. work than this commercial 
center of the empire. As missionaries, 
we are increasingly convinced of the 
wisdom of the International Committee 
in both the matter of the selection of 
this choice center for work, and their 
selection of choice workers for this field. 

Rev. Mr. Miyagawa is giving his 
sermons to the public in a monthly 
publication called the “Kodan.” ‘To 
thosé who wish to get hold of a ptre 
modern Japanese Colloquial for study, 
this’ publication will be found to be 
very helpful. The sermons reflect the 
evangelistic spirit of the twentieth 
century movement and are valuable 
for use also as tracts. 


The Japan Mission of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church held its 
annual meeting in Osaka Jan. 5-8, 
inclusive. he field of this Mission 
is wholly within the Yamato penin- 
sula, embracing the Osaka Fu, Waka- 
yama and Mie prefectures, A delight- 
ful preliminary social meeting was 
held in the home of the teachers in 
the Wilmina Girls’ School. At 2 p.m., 
Sunday, was the opening sermon and 
communion Services. The presence of 
one new Missionary, Miss Mary Ransom, 
and Miss Alexander returned from a 
recent furlough, were the assurances of 
the Church’s abiding interest in our 
work. J. B. Hail, D.D., who came to 
Japan twenty five years ago, gave an 
interesting résumé of a quarter of a cen- 
tury of Mission work, and some of the 
lessons to be gleaned fromit. Rev. and 
Mrs. J. C. Worly and Rey. J. E. Hail 
were added to the ‘I'su (Ise) Station in 
order to take charge of the evangelis- 
tic work in that. prefecture. The Girls’ 
School under the charge of Miss Morgan 
reported a gratifying increase in the 
attendance in all departments, and a 
very encouraging outlook for the future. 


-The number of baptisms was double 


those of the previous year, while the 
Osaka East Church, after being six 
months under the care of the Home 
Mission Board of the Synod of the 
Church of Christ in Japan, declared 
itself self-supporting. The Naniwa 
Presbytery in compliance with its 
request installed Rev. Mr. Ishida. as 
their pastor. 

The sessions closed with a delight- 
ful social evening at the home of Rev. 
and Mrs. 'T..C. Winn, of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission. 


A. D. Hail. 
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The authorities have allowed the 
Momoyama School in Osaka, which is 
in the charge of the Rev. Mr. Gray, to 
be recognized as an institution of mid- 
dle-school grade from April next. “his 
school was started in 1890, when it 
was called the Koto Higo Gakko (High- 
er English School). At present it has 
170 students and intends to take in 
another 100 in April. The school has 
now under contemplation the establish- 
ment of a boarding-house with accom- 
modation for 50 boys. It is said that 
the school will compel those students 
who are not directly under the care of 
parents or guardians to board and lodge 
in the boarding-house. ‘lhe school re- 
ceives an annual subsidy from a certain 
British missionary society. (C. M. 8.) 

Japan Tinies. 


M. HE. CHURCH. 
SOUTH JAPAN MISSION. 
(From Tidings.) 
EVANGELISTIC Work. 

BY HERBERT B. JOHNSON. 

Territory : 
South Japan Mission Conference 
comprises the island of Kyushiu, with 
a population of about seven millions, 
and the smaller islands lying south 
and west of the main island. formosa 
and the Loo Choo group are, of course, 
included. 

Protestant Denominations at Work: 
The following denominations have 
work within this territory, having 
taken it up in about the order given. 
The figures will be useful in indicating 
the stations occupied by each Church, 
as shown below. ‘The Protestant 
Episcopal Church of America early 
took up work at Nagasaki, but soon 
retired. (1) Reformed Dutch, three 
stations aud another about to be 
entered; (2) Methodist Hpiscopal, 
two stations and plans to occupy two 
more soon; (3) Church of England, 
five stations ; (4) Methodist Hpiscopal, 


The territory of the. 


South, two stations; (5) Oongre- 
gational, one station, but formerly 
two ; (6) Lutheran, four stations and 
another to be entered soon ; (7) South- 
ern Baptists, four stations. The 
Presbyterian Church also has a little 
native work in the Island but no 
missionaries. 

Mission Stations: Nagasaki, in the 
west, occupied by Churches 1, 2, 3, 6, 
and 7; Saga, further north, 1, and 
8; Fukuoka, northwest 2,3, and 7; 
Nakatsu, north, 4; Oita, north, 4; 
Kurume, near Saga, 8; Kumamoto, 
center, 1 (soon), 2 (soon), 3, 5 (formerly), 
6, and 7; Kagoshima, south, 1, 2 
(soon), and 3; Nobeoka, east, 3; 
Miyazaki, east, 5. The figures represent 
residences of foreign missionaries only. 
Several denominations not indicated 
have Japanese workers in some or all 


| of these places and in smaller places 


surrounding. While no missionaries 
reside in Loo Choo, the Methodist 
Episcopal, the Church of England 
and the Northern Baptists have work 
there, our Church being in the lead 
with 27 members and 11 probationers. 
The Presbyterians have an important 
work in l'ormosa but are operating 
from China. 

Nature of the Work: With the 
exception of the Reformed Dutch 
Mission and our own, all of the work 
is exclusively evangelistic. We have 
a very successful school for young men 
at Nagasaki and equally good ones for 
young women there and at Fukuoka. 
The Reformed Dutch Church has 
smaller but very excellent schools for 
both sexes at Nagasaki. These, of 
course, form an important arm of the 
work. The other churches act on the 
belief that evangelistic work is the 
work. If we have erred, it is not in 
having too much school work, but in 
doing too much in proportion to the 
evangelistic work. A few years ago, 
as in the Hokkaido, we had the whole 
field almost entirely to ourselves. As 
indicated above, we hope to put mis- 
sionaries in Kumamoto and Kagoshima 
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soon. We must enforce this branch 
of our work strongly and at once. 

Co-operation in Lvangelistic Work : 
Nearly all are familiar with the For- 
ward Movement known as Taikyo 
Dendé. As in other parts of Japan, 
we have held union meetings in all, 
or nearly all, of the larger places with 
varying results. The greatest success 
has been at Nagasaki, Fukuoka, Saga, 
Kumamoto and Kagoshima. There 
has been a general awakening every- 
where, but the interest is widespread 
rather than deep. There have been 
comparatively few cases of deep con- 
viction and thorough conversion. But 
there is much to encourage in the 
hundreds of inquirers. . We have not 
known anything like this in years, and 
if the work is faithfully followed up, 
in dependence upon the Holy Spirit, 
great results are sure to follow. Mr. 
John R. Mott’s special meetings for 
students at Kumamoto and Nag asak 
were a great inspiration and help. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church : 
While the above showing by stations 
indicates that some other denomina- 
tions occupy more places with mission- 
aries than we, with the exception of 
The Church of England, no Church is 
s0 widespread, and numerically we 
stand at the head. We have at present 
800 members and 350 probationers. 
We also have two Presiding Hlder’s 
Districts, centering at Nagasaki and 
Fukuoka, but both will probably soon 
be divided, with additional centers at 
Kumamoto and Kagoshima. Both of 
the District Conferences have recently 
been held, and the reports from both 
are very encouraging. It is too early 
yet to estimate the number of baptisms 
compared with last year, but the out- 
look is hopeful. ‘The pastors and 
Bible-women are hard at work, and 
the Spirit is honoring their labors. 
An unusually large number of changes 
were necessary at the last conference, 
particularly on the Fukuoka District, 
and this will have an important bear- 
ing on the ingathering this year, 


Some changes have also been found 
necessary since conference. All have 
now nicely settled into their new ad- 


justment; the outlook for next year is 


especially fine. 

Self-support : While much yet re- 
mains to be done, we are proud of 
what has been accomplished in the 
past two or three years in the matter 
of self-support. In order to make the 
pastors more dependent upon the 
churches and the churches feel more 
for the pastors, we deduct contribu- 
tions for self-support once each quart- 
er, except in the cases of churches that 
are nearly or quite self-supporting. 
The plan with these is the same excep. 
that we deduct in other months alsot 
This mouth seven churches are entire- 
ly self-supporting and several others 
nearly so, And as this same thing hap- 
pens four times a year, the self-sup- 
porting idea is being rapidly developed. 

The following table is interesting,— 
Monthly Contributions for Pastor’s 
Salaries this year as against 1898 when 
the conference was divided :— 


1901 1898 
Fukuoka.. BERL Yen 13.00 } 8.00 
Hakata & Koga stasis aes 7.50 ; 
Keumamoto,......0%--0006 5.00 \ 4.50 
Yatsushiro.. Sedona oO ara ey 
Kutami & Waita. Ria Ome tae 50 
Moji & Kokura.......... 3.00 2.00 
Wakamatsu............0 6.00 \ “ ; 
Omuta & Yanagawa... 4.50 3.00 
Saga & Kurume......... 1.00 1.00 
CaoO SIMA reaicent «oo vives 6.00 2.00, 
ISS Sa dee eee Bee 1.3 50 
Nagasaki-Deshima..... * 30.00 17.00 
5,  Kojiyamachi * 27.00 12.00 
Obama ye Pes sscseen shaves 6.00 0.00, 
SISTED gern pee eCoe Dare 1.50 1.00 


* Self-supporting. 

Besides these amounts, which were 
promised at Conference, ‘the churches 
are now making a special contribution 
as last year, Okinawa giving 15 Yen, 
Fukuoka and Kumamoto each 12, 
several others 6, etc. The Christians 
are poor in this world’s goods and 
their numbers are few, but they give. 
A widespread and genuine revival, for 
which we are all laboring and praying, 
will bring self-support in sight soon 
in many churches. 
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STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
CO-OPERATING MISSIONS.* 


MINUTES OF THE FIRST 
GENERAL MEETING. 


M\HE meeting was held at the hall of 

the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in Kanda, Tokyo, on January 
Sth, 1902, at 10 a.m., seventeen repre- 
sentatives from fourteen missions being 
present (see appended list). 

Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D., Chairman 
of the Promoting Committee, called the 
meeting to order and offered the open- 
ing prayer. Rev. T. M. MacNair was 
made Secretary pro. tem. 

The nomination of officers was refer- 
red toa committee which reported in 
favor of the following :—for Chairman, 
Rey. D. C. Greene, D.D.; for Vice 
Chairman, Rev. E. H. VanDyke ; for 
Secretary, Rev. 'T. M. MacNair: for 
Treasurer, Rey. J. L. Dearing, D.D. 
These nominations were confirmed. 

After the reading of the Constitu- 
tion,t the secretary presented a com- 
munication from the Rev. H. C. Fry 
bearing upon the composition of the 
Committee, an dit was moved to recom- 
mend to the Co-operating Missions to 
change Article III of the Constitution 
so as to allow full membership to 
any mission entitled to representation, 
irrespective of its size. After discussion 
the matter was referred to a committee 
consisting of the Chairman and Secre- 
tary and Messrs. Vry, Binford: and 
Draper, to be reported on at the next 
recular meeting of the Standing 
Committee. 

To the same committee was referred 
an inguwiry as to what measure of repre- 
sentation might properly be accorded 
to the agents of the Bible Societies in 
view of their peculiar relation to the 
work of the missions as a whole. 

A committee on publications was 


* See JAPAN HyANGELIS© for May, 1901, 
page 158. 

+ See JAPAN Evancexist for May, 1901, 
pp. 158-160, 


appointed, consisting of the chairman 
and Messrs. Wyckoff, Voegelein, Haden 
and MacNair, and was requested to 
prepare during the year “a record of 
social and religious conditions and. pro- 
gress” (see Const. Art. II § 3), and 
also to consider and report later in the 
day on matters relating to Art. II § 2 
(a) andion the preparation of By Laws 
for the use of the Standing Commnittee. 

After the noon recess this committee 
made the following recommendations + 
first, that Messrs. Haden, Hail and 
Pettee be requested to draft a series of 
By Laws; and second, that a full dis- 
criptive catalogue of all existing Japan- 
ese Christian literature be issued, the 
publications committee to select the per- 
sons who should prepare the same and 
arrange for its publication when com- 
pleted. The report was adopted. 

To a further committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Dearing, Draper and Fulton, 
was referred the making of arrange- 
ments contemplated in Art. IL § 2 (b) 
viz., “for the services of visitors from 
abroad ag preachers or lecturers,” or 
for other special services in the interest 
of the Co-operating Missions. 

In addition to the above, Megsrs. 
Draper, Haden and Van Dyke ‘were 
constituted a committee to consider 
methods and needs of co-operative 
evangelistic work and to report at the 
next annual meeting of the Standing 
Committee. 

It was estimated that the expenses 
for the year 1902 would not exceed 
Yen 400, and the treasurer was author- 
ized to assess sims wp to this limit upon 
the several co-operating Missions. 

The officers of the Committee, toge- 
ther with Mr. Voegelein were appoint- 
ed to act throughout the year as a 
committee of authorisation for the 
disbursements of the treasurer, and ‘to 
receive and consider any matters that 
would naturally come before the Stand- 
ing Committee, but of which none of 
the other sub-committees could properly 
take cognizance. 

The secretary was instructed to have 
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the minutes printed, together with the 
Constitution and the roll of Co-operat- 
ing Missions and their representatives, 
and to send copies of the same to each 
member of the Standing Committee 
and to such of the local papers as might 
care to publish them. 

It was decided to hold the next an- 
nual meeting on January 14th, 1903, 
at 10 A.M., in the Y. M, CO. A. Hall in 
Tokyo. 

After the reading and approval of 
the minutes, the meeting adjourned 
with prayer by Dr. Dearing. 

D. C. Greens, Chairman. 
I. M. MacNatr, Secretary.’ 


FornLowine Is THE Ronn oF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE AND oF THE Missions Repre- 
SENTED UPON IT: 


American Board, 
Rey. D. C. Greene, D.D.* 
Rey. J. H. Pettee, D.D.* 
American Baptist Missionary Union, 
Rey. J. L. Dearing, D.D.* 
Rey. Henry Topping.* 
American Christian Convention, 
Rev. E. C. Fry.t 
Christian Church, 
Rev. M. B. Madden.* 
Evangelical Association, 
Rev. F. W. Voegelein.f 
Methodist, Canadian, 
Rey. G. M. Meacham, D.D.* 
Methodist, U.S. A. North (Hast Japan), 
Rey. G. F. Draper.* 
Miss M. A. Spencer.* 
Methodist U.S. A. North (South Japan), 
Rey. H. B. Johnson* (not present). 
Methodist, U.S. A. South, 
Rev. T. H. Haden.* 
Methodist, Protestant, 
Rey. E. H. Van Dyke* 
Presbyterian, U.S. A. Cumberland, 
Rey. A. D, Hail, D.D.* (not present). 
Presbyterian, U.S. A, North (Kast Japan), 
Rey. T. M. MacNair.* 
Presbyterian, U.S. A. North (West Japan), 
Rey. T.T. Alexander, D.D.* (not present), 
Presbyterian, U.S. A. South, 
Rev. 8. P. Fulton.* 
Reformed, Dutch (North Japan), 
_ Rey. M. N. Wyckoff, D. Se.* 
Reformed, German, 
Rey. H. K. Miller.* 
Society of Friends, grouped with the Scripture 
Union and several individuals, 
_ Rey. Gurney Binford.f 
United Brethren, 
Rey. A. T. Howard.t 


* Full member. 
t Corresponding member, 


Other missions that are entitled to repre- 
sentation (from haying approved the Consti- 
tution of the Standing Committee), but which 
have not yet appointed representatives are: 

The Lutheran (corresponding member). 

The Reformed, Dutch (South Japan), cor- 
responding member). 

The Woman’s Missionary Union, 


(corres- 
ponding member). 


THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE 
AND JAPAN. 

A’ announced on the programmes 

for the Week of Prayer that were 
sent out from England, the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance expects to hold its septen- 
nial conference this year in Hamburg. 
This conference is cosmopolitan in its 
nature, and will probably be attended 
by delegates from all of the larger and 
some of the smaller nations of the 
world. ‘The conference is to be held 
in August. It seems eminently fitting 
that Christians in Japan should espe- 
cially remember this gathering in 
prayer. We so naturally turn our 


attention to new institutions and new 
methods of work, that sometimes we 


| forget the old ones, or at least seem to 


think that they have reached what 
might be called an automobile stage 
where they no longer call for special 
sympathy or prayer. When the 
Evangelical Alliance was founded in 
London, in Aug., 1846, Christians of 
many shades of faith—Hpiscopalians, 
Presbyterians, Methodists, Moravians, 
Baptists, Lutherans, Independents, 
Reformed, and others—agreed upon a 
doctrinal basis which can be subscribed 
to by almost all who call themselves 
evangelical, but which nevertheless was 
designed rather to express the faith 
of those who ‘had united than to 
control the faith of those who might 
unite. The nine articles then subscrib- 
ed to are as follows :— 

“J. The divine inspiration, author- 
ity and sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. 

“2. The right and duty of private 
judgment in the interpretation of the 
Holy Scriptures. 
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“3. The Unity of the Godhead, 
and the Trinity of the Persons therein. 

“4. The utter depravity of human 
nature in consequence of the Fall. 

“5. The incarnation of the Son of 
God, his work of atonement for the 
sins of mankind, and his mediatorial 
intercession and reign. 

“6. The justification of the sinner 
by faith alone. 

“7, The work of the Holy Spirit in 
the conversion and sunctification of 
the sinner. 

“8, The immortality of the soul, 
the resurrection of the body, the judg- 
ment of the world by our Lord Jesus 
Christ, with the eternal blessedness of 
the righteous and the eternal punish- 
ment of the wicked. 

“9. The divine institution of the 
Christian ministry, and the obligation 
and perpetuity of the ordinances of 
Baptism ana the Lord’s Supper.” 

It was under the auspices of this 
Hyangelical Alliance, or at least of its 
Japan Branch, that there was carried 
on in this country during the past year 
the great work known as the Yaikyo- 
Dendd movement. It is known, of 
course, to most that we are indebted 
to the Alliance for our annual pro- 
grains for the Week of Prayer, but it 
may not be so well known that we are 
probably indebted to them also, at 
least in part, for the removal, in 1873, 
of the famous edict boards against 
Christianity. When the embassy 
from Japan visited the United States 
and the courts of Europe, in 1872, the 
Alliance sent a deputation to remon- 
trate against the persecution of Chris- 
tians. Marquis Ito, then accompany- 
ing Prince Iwakura Tomomi on the 
embassy, and afterward framing the 
present Constitution of Japan which 
gives religious liberty to this people, 
is credited with having said to 
his prince: ‘Our mission wili be all 
in vain, unless the edict against 
Christianity is removed.” Consequent- 
ly the prince telegraphed from Berlin, 
and a decree was issued February 24th, 


1873, in consequence of which the 
edict was removed from public notice- 


boards throughout the empire. Dur- 
ing the following two months, March 


and April of the same year, hundreds 
of Roman Catholic Christians were 
released. Of course, it is not claimed 
that the Evangelical Alliance deserves 
all the credit of this wonderful reform, 
but inasmuch as its efforts had already 
been successful in relieving Christians 
in Tuscany (1852), in Spain (1853), in 
Turkey (1856), and in Sweden (1858), 
it is only reasonable to believe that their 
efforts on the part of the persecuted 
Christians of Japan had something to 
do, not only with the release of Chris- 
tians then imprisoned, but with the 
religious freedom fully granted in the 
Constitution and practically granted 
at the date above mentioned to all the 
inhabitants of the land. 

Just at this time, when so much is 
being thought and said about unity, 
and when efforts are being made in 
this country for a corporate union of 
all Christians, one might well inquire 
if all that is feasible may not be found 
in the Evangelical Alliance. While 
it disclaims organic union of churches 
and disavows the right to interfere 
with the internal affairs of any denom- 
inational organization, its motto, 
Unum Corpus sumus in Christo, sets 
forth its belief in the corporate union 
of true Christ‘ans in their Lord. In 
the belief of the writer, 1+ furnishes 
full scope for the realization of the 
oft quoted prayer of our Lord recorded 
in the seventeenth chapter of John, 
without calling for the breaking down 
of any of the various denominational 
pillars which God in the fulness of 
time will unite into one perfect build- 
ing by the placing of the divine 
Capstone. Be that as it may, the 

Christians of Japan may well unite in 
fnankeine fir the past, and suppli- 
cation for the future, of the world’s 
Evangelical Alliance. 

Albert Arnold Beunett. 
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Y. M.C. A. NOTES. 


(From Young Men of Japan.) 
TOKYO. 

HE Tokyo Young Men’s Cbristian 
Association was the first City 
Association organized in the Orient. 
As such, it was entirely without preced- 
ent, and in order to facilitate its work 
and insure its stability through the 
experimental stage, the American In- 
ternational Committee made an appro- 
priation to the current expenses of 
2,000 yen for the first-year, which was 
to be reduced annually until, with- 
drawn. This program was followed, 
until last year the amount received 
from America was 500 yen. At the 
established rate of decrease, the amount 
would have continued for four or five 
years yet. However, at the December 
meeting of the Tokyo Board of Direct- 
ors, they decided to relinquish all 
claims and beginning with this year to 
stand entirely independent of financial 
aid from abroad, It has been very 
encouraging to see this disposition to 

assume entire responsibility. 

The progress of the Tokyo Associa- 
tion toward self support (2 e. support 
secured in Japan) has been interesting. 
Ten years ago the annual budget was 
about 2,200 yen, of which 2,000 yen 
came from America and 200 yen were 
secured in Tokyo. The amount raised 
in Tokyo was annually increased, not 
only to take the place of the decrease in 
this amount, but also to povide for the 
constant increase in the total budget 
demanded by the growing work. As 
compared with ten years ago, when 
the total budget was 2,200 yen, with 
2,000 yen from abroad and 200 yen 
secured in Tokyo, the budget for this 
year is 3,500 yen, none of which is 
expected from foreign appropriations. 
This will be no easy matter. It will 
demand the united efforts of directors, 
members and friends. 
year have larger fields opened before 
this Association, and it will demand 


Never in one 


the utmost of effort, but the record of 
the past gives hope for the future. 

On Saturday, December 21, occurred 
the Christmas reception and members’ 
annual meeting. Five hundred young 
men were present for the program in 
the hall. Christmas addresses were 
made by Rev. Hoshino, Rev. Tsuna- 
jima, Prof. Mizuashi, of Meiji Gakuin, 


and Dr. Takagi, of the Board of 
Directors. ‘he addresses were followed 


by an interesting miscellaneous pro- 
gram, after which the members and 
friends repaired to the parlors for a 
social hour. 

Four directors were elected on this 
evening; Hon. 8. Nemoto and Hon. 
S. Saibara were re-elected; two new 
directors were elected, Dr. T. Sugiura 
and Mr. 8. Uzawa. It isa pleasure 
to welcome these two young men to 
the Board of Directors, and we trust 
they may have years of increasing use- 
fulness in the Association movement in 
Japan. Dr. Sugiura is professor of 
philosophy and English in St. Pauls 
Middle School (Episcopalian). He 


| studied for several years in America 


and received Ph. D. from the Univ. of 
Pennsylvania. He has for some time 
been one of the regular speakers at the 
Association Saturday afternoon lectures, 
Mr. Uzawa is a graduate of the Law 
Department of the Imperial Universi- 
ty, and is engaged in the practice of 
law. He has long been interested in 
the Association. On the second Sun- 
day afternoon of the Week of Prayer 
in November, he addressed the men’s 
meeting on the subject, Professional 
Men and Christian Work.” 

At the January meeting of the 
Board of Directors, Hon. K. Kataoka 
was elected chairman, Mr. Kataoka 
is now ‘closing a four years’ term as 
President of the Lower House of the 
Imperial Diet. He is one of the most 
influential statesmen in Japan, and is 
an earnest Christian layman whose , 
influence is felt wherever he goes. 
‘From the organization of the Tokyo 
Association, he has been closely identi - 
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fied with its work. Although his 
official duties and position as one of 
the dirctors of the Seiyukai (the party 
of which Marquis Ito is the head) make 
large drafts on his time, still he 
becomes chairman, determined to give 
much personal attention to the Associa- 
tion. His inaugural address at the 
New Year’s reception was full of hope 
and encouragement. 

Mr. H. l'ukuoka, son of Viscount 
Fukuoka, was elected vice-chairman. 
Mr. Fukuoka received the degrees, LL. 
B. and M, L. from Yale, and Doctor 
of Political Science from Brussels. 
Mr. Fukuoka has served faithfully on 
the Board of Directors for the past six 
years, having been brought into par- 
ticularly close relation to the work 
during the past three years by serving 
on the Business Committee. In order 
to relieve Mr. Kataoka, he will assume 
some of the routine duties of chairman, 

All the other officers of the Board 
were re-elected, D, Tagawa, Rec. Sec., 
8. Suminokura and M. Takagi, Trea- 
surers. 

One of the most fruitful enterprises 
of the Tokyo Association has been the 
hostel for young men conducted for 
the past 7 years. The boarding house 
is one of the most effective means of 
working among the tens of thousands 
of students and other young men in 
this great and wicked city. The 
Association boarding house, having ac- 
commodations for 23 young men, has 
been constantly full, with many appli- 
cants unable to be admitted. ‘The 
Board of Directors, receiving a good 
offer, *~have sold the present building 
and are launching an enterprise to raise 
10,000 yen, to purchase property nearer 
the Association, and to erect a well- 
appointed hostel which will accom- 
modate from 50 to 60 young meu. If 
these words are read by any who wish to 
make an investment, the returns of 
which in fruitful work among young 
men are assured, we recommend this 
-enter prise. 


Tokyo covers 100 square miles. In 
absence Of rapid transit, young men 
must walk, as few have bicycles, and 
the jinrikisha is very expensive. This 
brings to the Association the problem 
of how to reach young men in distant 
parts of the city, when there is but one 
building in which to operate. The 
final solution must be found in branch 
Associations, each with its building. 
As a small beginning, the members 
in the various sections of the city are 
being bound together informally for 
certain lines of work, such as monthly 
prayer and social mevtings, occasional 
addresses, Bible classes, personal visita- 
tion on members and other young men, 
and securing new members. In each 
district the work is put in charge of a 
special committee. 

The beginning was made in Yotsuya 
Ku, where three meetings have been 
held. The chairman of the committee 
for this Ku is the manager of a bank, 
and he has placed a pleasant room 
above the bank at the disposal of the 
Association for these gatherings. The 
members who live in Kyobashi Ku 
had a pleasant meeting in December, 
but there is no organization yet. On 
the evening of Jany. 7th the members 
of Akasaka, Azabu and Shiba Ku had 
a meeting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Helm. ‘lhe meeting was arranged by 
« committee consisting of Messrs. M. 
Takagi, T. Inomata, and J. Tsuda. 
‘The committee called on every mem- 
ber in the three Ku and extended 
a personal invitation. Among those 
present at the meeting were three 
members of the Board of Directors 
and three of the four members of 
the Wxecutive Committee of the City 
Union. The next meeting will be held 
at the home of Dr. ‘Takagi in Shiba 
Park. 


City Associations have been organiz- 
ed in Nagoya and Shingu. 
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Y. P..S.C. E, NOTES, 
(From The Hndeavor.) 


RESH resolution and eager purposes 
are yet the order of the year’s 
morning, and C. Ei. is nothing, if not 
Confident and Expectant, In that 
spirit it resolutely faces new issues, 
plans for large conquests and raises the 
banner of high-souled pledges. What 
are some of the things C. H. should ex- 
peet and attempt to accomplish in 
Japan during 1902 ? 
1—It should continue the organizing 
idea so marked a feature of last year’s 
work. OC. E. is still in the day of its 
. beginnings in Japan. Although there 
are some eighty-five societies, fully one- 
third have been organized and most of 
the others reorganized during the past 
two years. Let the good work go on, 
not merely by the forming of societies 
in hitherto untried places, but also in a 
few eases by the cutting up of large 
and scattering societies into two or more 
smaller ones. A number of small, 
compact, congenial societies in which 
the sense of individual responsibility 
and service is emphasized strongly, ap- 
pears in Japan at this juncture to be 
more helpful than a few larger and 
more loosely constructed societies. 
The inspiration of a wider fellowship 
can be secured by the formation of local 
unions, the more thorough organiza- 
tion of which may well receive much 
attention during the present year. 
2—A erying need is for experienced 
devoted leaders. ‘The successful C. E. 
society or Y. M. C. A. or temperance 
organization or Sunday school or 
church eyen is the one that contains 
an experienced devoted, aggressive su- 
perintendent or leader or pusher. 
Here is a fine field for every missionary 
who was a C. E. worker in the home 
land or every Japanese student who 
has spent some years abroad and caught 
the true spirit and mastered the 
methods of Christian Endeavor as suc- 
cessfully worked in America or Eng- 
land. If each one such would interest 


himself, or herself,personally in at least 
one society, old or now, and keep it 
going on a high leyel of intelligent 


. service, a vast amount of good might be 


accomplished. 

3—There must be no lowering but 
rather a lifting of those ideals for 
which the Quiet Hour with one hand 
upraised to Heaven in prevailing pray- 
er and the other laid upon an open 
Bible in careful study, stands and 
stands impressively. More attention 
should be devoted to the consecration 
meeting. Prayer meeting leaders 
should make better preparation for 
their important duties. The pledge 
should receive more loyal consideration. 

4—-We would further advocate a 
pressing of the ideas embodied in the 
Macedonian phalanx aud the tenth leg- 
ion. We know of one society that, 
instead of having a regular missionary 
meeting at stated interv als, has the life 
of one great missionary briefly review- 
ed by asingle member at nearly each 
meeting. Whatever method is adopt- 
ed, let the great missionary enterprises 
and heroes of modern church history— 
yes, aud ancient history too—become 
familiav to present-day Endeavorers. 
There is no better stimulus outside the 
Bible for high souled living than these 
biographies. Moreover it is quite time 
Japan were cultivating the habit of 
regular giving to foreign as well as 
home missions, C. E. should lead in 
this as in other good works. 

5—Passing by the work of the social 
committee, which is less likely to be 
neglected than that. of others, and the 
good citizenship movement which in a 
political sense is still practically un- 
known in Japan (as a feature of C. E.), 
we would call attention finally to 4 
work that is pressing and open to all, 
viz. the Good Literature League. 

Hivery C. E. society should have a 
literary committee, whose duty should 
be the securing and distributing (usual- 
ly by loaning) of helpful literature. In 
all students’ societies and others, if 
possible, an occasional, say, monthly 
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literary meeting should be held with a 
varied and helpful program carefully 
worked up by the literary committee. 
There is no objection to this literary 
meeting taking the place of one of the 
weekly prayer meetings, provided it is 
opened and closed with devotional 
exercises and some of its selections are 
distinctly religious and spiritually up- 
lifting. 

But whether these distinctively lit- 
erary mectings are special ones or come 
in the line of the regular weekly series, 
they should be arranged for by every 
society that desires to be progressive. 
If C. E. would keep up with the 
demands of the age, especially among 
student classes, it must move along 
high lines intellectually. Life and 
Letters may well be its watch word. 
The spirit of the altar and the air of 
the lyceum; a choice combination of 
the prayer circle and the literary club. 

Then C. E. will do a wise and 
weighty work for Japan, and Decenm- 
ber 31, 1902, will rise up and call her 
blessed. 


On a recent Sunday evening, when 
Thad the privilege of conducting the 
service, a strange appearing young man 
entered the room, and, seating himself 
on the floor in front of me, asked if I 
was going to preach a sermon. I said, 
ef No, we were going to study the Bible 
together,” and invited him to stay. 
He had a very restless manner, but 
kept his eyes fixed on me so earnestly 
as to give me an uneasy feeling of 
unce tainty as to what he would do. 
After the meeting closed, he went 
quietly away, and then I was told that 
he was “ possessed of a fox,” There 
is another young man similarly afflicted 
living near one of the Christian 
women, who says his people burn 
incense and beat gongs to drive out 
the fox, sometimes calling in the priests 
who beat gongs and chant prayers for 
days and nights together, but he gets 
no better.—7 dings. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
A Son or Sartsuma,* 


This is the story of a Yankee farm- 
er’s bound boy, who, tiring of the 
yound of “chores,” rans off to sea. 
rom the torture of Indians near 
Sitka, he rescues a Japanese youth, 
named “Shimadzu Katto San,” who 
becomes his boon companion. ‘They 
next turn up on the coast of Sumatra, 
where they are captured by pirates ; 
but finally succeed in effecting a escape. 
Eventually they wander to the Loo 
Choo Islands, where the young Japan- 
ese unexpectedly meets his father, the 
Prince of Satsuma, ‘The three then 
proceed to Kagoshima, where the Yan- 
kee lad, disguised, is adopted as a son 
of Satsuma. He, in this guise, and 
the real son of Satsuma, are interpreters 
for the Japanese officials when Com- 
modore Perry’s expedition arrives. 

he author, Kirk Munroe, seems to 
be pretty well posted on old Japanese 
manners, so that a fairly good idea of 
the life of a Japanese boy may be 
obtained. But he is entirely mistaken 
in the explanation which he puts into 
“Katto? San’s mouth for the adoption 
of the policy of seclusion ; and he has 
completely misrepresented both the 
political and the religious conditions 
of Japan in the early Tokugawa days. 
He has also erred when he attempts 
to explain the political relations be- 
tween the parties of the Shogun and 
of the Mikado. As a story for boys, 
however, the book is quite interesting, 
and in many points instructive, 


* Charles Scribner’s Sons —$ 1 net, 


A meeting of poets was held yester- 
day morning in the Imperial Palace. 
Their Majesties the Emperor and 
impress were present at the meeting 
and their poems were read. Prince 
Tokugawa, who was once the Shogun, 
officiated as the reader on the occasion. 
The number of the poems, that were 
sent in for the occasion from every 


part of Japan, reached 14, L08.—J. 7. 
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The fund for the establishment of 
a University at Waseda, under Count 


Okuma’s patronage, amounts to almost 
150,000 yen. 


The ex-Convicts’ Asylum under the 
control of Mr. Hara took in 500 ex- 
prisoners during the last five years. 
Of this number, 125 persons absconded 
or committed some crime, 25 died, 
and 350 became honest toilers—J. 7’. 


A ceremony for conferring degrees 
was held at the Imperial University 
on the 20th instant. Hight deerces 
were conferred, namely, three degrees 
in medicine, one in drugs, and four in 
literature. The best known among 
the recipients are Mr. Takayama 
Rinjiro, formerly editor of the Taiyo, 
who recently returned from Germany ; 


and Mr. Anezaki Masaharu, who is 
celebrated for his researches into com- 
parative religions. He is now in 


Germany.-—Japan Mail. 


It is proverbial among our farmers 
that a rainfall occurring during the 
pine days from the Kan-no-iri [ Jan. 6, 
this year], or the first day of the cold 
season, is an omen of a rainless sum- 
mer. ‘This year the nine days men- 
tioned above have already passed, and 
yet there is no hope of the rain fall- 
ing, at least, for some few days to 
come. Our farmers are, therefore, 
now looking up anxiously at the sky. 

Japan Times. 


Hadaka-mairi (oaked-worship), or 
Kanmairi (cold season-worship) are 
names of a peculiar custom during the 
period of cold weather in January. 
There are two kinds of such worship- 
ers. One of thesc is this. Before 
they start, each pours cold water over 
his body, and puts on a thin, short 
white garment. Then they go to 
worship their gods, whose temples are 
situated about a mile and half from 
their dwelling places. They continue 
this for 30 days, the cold season of the 


year, in order that their prayers may 
be answered. Another kind is this, 
Devout persons tn the city of Tokyo 
prepare pails of cold water for the 
same purpose, which they place at the 
front of their houses. Those pails are 
called wakamizu no oke. Besides this, 
they lay down a small amount of 
money by those pails of water. The 
worshipers use the cold water, and 
take the money and go on to the next 
place. They do this as a trial of 
their faith. 


Mrs, I. Spencer Large sends us the 
following from Oritanna, Pa :— 

One of the hard things in the lfe 
of the missionary is the question of 
what is to become of the children 
when the time comes for them to come 
home to be educated. Often the 
parents’ hearts would be set at rest if 
they could but know of a good home 
where some one would mother them. 
I have found a childless big mother 
heart, a beautiful physician, all in 
one, that wants some missionary child- 
ren to care for, for their sakes and the 
sake of the Master whose work their 
parents are doing. ‘Che home isa big 
comfortable farm house about fifteen 
minutes walk from a graded school, 
from which entrance to college can be 
made. <A trolley car almost passing 
the door will carry them to the college 
town, six miles away. ‘The best of 
care will given, and for children 
compelled to be pee ated from their 
parents nothing could be more desir- 
able. Address:—Dr. Julia Hill Craw- 
ford, Chambersburg, Pa 


There has been laid before the Lower 
House, by Messrs. Ando Kumetaro and 
Nemoto Sho, a Bill providing for cer- 
tain alterations of the Penal Code, 
notably the abolition of capital panish- 
ment, and an amendment making 
adultery on the part of a husband 
equally criminal with adultery on the 
part of a wife. Tis bill is understood 
td have the approval of the Seiyu- 
Kwai.—Japan Mail. 
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We learn from Dr. Pierson’s biogra- 
phy of George Miller that the latter 
was wont ‘ to counsel those who pro- 
pose to work among a foreign people, 
not only to Jive among them in order 
to learn their language, but to keep 
aloof as far as may be from their own 
countrymen, so as to be compelled to 
use the tongue which is to give them 
access to those among whom they 
labor.” He also testifies that ‘“ there 
is a constant strain and drain on 
patient waiting which is a necessary 
feature of missionary trial and particu- 
larly the trial of deferred harvests.” 


With all these hindrances, the 
Japanese have been found to combine 
overweening self-confidence and self- 
complacence with a peculiar tendency 
to vacillation. 
people ; they are, like others who are 
unduly self-reliant, prone to make 
mistakes, acting impulsively and im- 
petuously, and prone, therefore, to 
reaction. Patriotism is strongly devel- 
oped and often hinders a_ profession 
of Christianity; there is an undue 
anxiety to guard the national life from 
any outside control ; and the readiness 
to receive and assimilate any outside 
notions, not obviously inconsistent with 
this patriotism, leaves the Japanese 
niind open to religious errors, and has 
even in the native Church caused a 
serious decline from sound doctrine. 
The recognized tendency is towards a 
broad Church, with a loose organiza- 
tion and a vague creed.—Missionary 


Review of the World. 


Mr. Shigeyasu Yoshiwara, Rigaku- 
shi (B. 8.), who is pursuing post gra- 
duate work in the Imperial University 
Tokyo, and is instructor in science at 
the Duncan [Baptist ] Academy, Tokyo, 
made an important discovery during 
tho winter vacation. In the village of 
Hiramaki, Mino Province, he found 
the upper jaw of a rhinoceros in some 
‘Tertiary rocks. This fossil is 2 fvet 
long, and is the first of its kind to be 
found in Japan. 


They are an unsteady | 


Japan and America presents “a 
short and delicate poem from the pen 
of Mrs. F. B. Harris. Her name. is 
familiar to all Japanese, as she and 
her husband have spent many years in 


| Japan and have given much assistance 


to students in that country and to 
thousands of Japanese in America. 
Mrs. Harris is as skilled in the use of the 
Japanese language as was the famous 
“Verhbeck of Japan,” and has also won 
a reputation as a composer of Japanese 
poems, or uta, an exceedingly difficult 
form of poetry for foreign writers.” 
The poem runs as follows :— 

November 3, 1901; Meiji 34th year. 

Bring kiri and chrysan themum— 

Imperial leaves, Imperial flowers— 
To grace the gladuess of these hours ; 
Girt ’round by fair, safe walls of sea, 
A nation brave, a nation free, 
Will follow well, will follow far, 
Its royal chief in peace and war. 
Know, ye, his natal morning meant 
The birthday of a continent 2—J.G. 


Miss Kikuko Suzuki, head nurse of 
the Tokyo Charity Hospital, lately left 
the institution on account of ill health. 
She has been a good Christian from 
her girlhood and has devoted herself to 
philanthropic work as a volunteer nurse 
of the said hospital since its foundation 
in 1884. Her gentleness and exem- 
plary conduct did not stop with the 
work of nursing hundreds of patients 
generally of the poorer class, but she is 
said to have adopted three orphans at 
her own expense and to have had 
them brought to Tokyo on the occasion 
of the great earthquake in cht Nagoya 
district some ten years ago. Her sever- 
ance of her relations with the hospital 
is greatly regretted by all her friends 
and acguaintances. In acknowledg- 
ment of the valuable service she has 
rendered to the hospital, the president 
of the institution has, we hear, just 
offered a life pension to her.—J. 7’, 
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Abbot of Engaku-ji, at Kamakura, is Miss J. N. Crosby (Yokohama) — Yen,5.00) 

now in the Sato Hospital. here he Mas: Aid. Bormety (9 Geehania) “ ,; "4.00 


has received a visit from seven dele- 


gates of the Buddhist sects which | 


recently held a meeting in Kyoto and 


endorsed the draft of a parliamentary | 


bill for conferring special State privi- 
leges on Buddhism. The object of 
the visit was to obtain Shaku Shoyen’s 


support, for such is his reputation for 
learning and piety that a movement | 
with which he is associated would at 


ouce acquire impetus. 
ment awaited the delegates, however. 
They were told that what they propo- 
sed could not be reconciled with the 
Constitution, which grants freedom of 
conscience to all; that a religion which 
requires the support of the law is 
evidently in a debilitated condition ; 


Disappoint- | 


that if Buddhism once enjoyed official — 
patronage in Japan and even occupied | 


the position of a State creed, it was 
because the peculiar circumstances of 
the time dictated such results; that 
nothing of the kind can be expected 
now, 


priests to lead pure lives, to devote 
themselves to learning, and by exam- 
ples of piety and erudition to show 


or would be conducive to the | 
true interests of Buddhism, and that — 
if there is a genuine desire to propagate - 
the faith and develop its useful poten-— 
tialities, the plain course is for its | 


the wholesome eflicacy of the creed 


they professed.—J. JZ 


We wish to acknowledge, with many 
thanks, the receipt of two books from 
the publishers, A. C. McClurg and Co., 
Chicago. One, a ‘“ History of Ameri- 
can Verse,” by the late Jas. L. Ouder- 
donk, traces in a very interesting man- 


ner, the development of poetry in | 


America; the other, entitled ‘“ Lady 
Lee and Other Animal Stories,” by 
Herman Lee Ensign, shows that Ernest 


Seton-Thompson does not enjoy the | 


monopoly of sketching beautifully the 
lives of animals. 


M. A. Spencer, 
Ji-ai-Kan Treas. 


The U. $. Census Report of 1900 
shows 119,050 Chinese and 85,986 
Japanese in the U. 8; and of these 
25,767 Chinese and 61,411 Japanese 
are in Hawaii. 


As the stilts commonly used by Japa- 
nese children are made of bamboo, their 
name, take-wma, (“ bamboo-horse ”’) is 
quite appropriate. 


Since the first telegraph wires were 
constructed in 1869, the progress of the 
work kept up at an astonishing rate 
with the march of the times, as may 
be seen from the following figures. 


Extended 

Routes mileage 

miles. miles. 
HOGI: <0. 8 
IS eenasceee 159 Li, 
GG 7TRO..2. 1,142 2,876 
1882.....0... 2,028 5,478 
$S96 0205.0 2,678 7,860 
(Oey 2.889 8,192 
¥500%........ 3,243 9,250 
i ee 3,143 9113 
USED)... 3,456 9,920 
SOG Mrccce. : 3,709 10332 
$B94.05 0000. 3,846 11,503 
WO95 1.0: 3,881 12,212 
16960........ 4,720 15,432 
TST leas. 5,139 18,361 
1898......... 5,296 20,562 
SOO Foie. ce. 5,688 24,353 


Mr. Loonmis’s Lisv or Missionaries 
IN JAPAN and Corea, and STATISTICS 
of Missions in Japan for 1901, is now 
in the press and will be ready shortly. 

Price Single Copies 20 sen each post free 


Two Copies 15sen ,, . 


” 


i; Three or more 12} sen ,, Fe 


George Braithwaite, 
JAPAN BOOK AND TRACT SOCIETY, 


17-8 Axasui-cHo, Kyopasut, Tokyo. 
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At the last mission Meeting of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Mission at 


Dr. S. H. Wainwright and family, | Osaka, Jan. 5-8, Rev. J. O. Worley, of 
(M. E.- Church, South), have left for | Shingu, and Rev. J. W. Hail, of Oraka 


America on furlough, 


| were ” assigned to the Ise field and it 


Miss’ E. E. Barnes, of the Christian | was Gee mained to push that work at all 


Alliance Mission, 
furlough. 


Rev. G. C. Niven ae family, and | 


Miss ‘l'apson, (C. M. Otaru, have 
gone, via India, for furlough | in Kng- 
land, 

Miss KH. P. Swartz, [Cong.], 
Niigata, returned to the United States 
by the 8. 8. ‘ Doric,” which sailed on 
the twenty-first [Jan]. Miss Swartz 
was summoned home on account of the 
death of her father.—Mssion News. 

Miss Kate V. Johnson, (Disciples), is 
now living at 202 Hayashi Cho, Sen- 
dagi, Hongo Ku, Tokyo. 

Rev. C. H. B. Woodd, (C. M. 8.), 
has returned from his trip to England, 
where he was ordained, and is stationed 
at Fukuoka. 

The new address of Rev. Edgar 
Leavitt and family, formerly Univer- 
salist missionaries in Tokyo, is Glen- 
dale, Los Angeles Co., Cal. 

The following teachers of English in 
Middle Schools were secured through 
Y. M. C. A. assistance: J. P. Grant, 
of the University of California, for 
Tokuyama ; and H.8. Lampe, of Knox 
College, Galesburg, Ill., for Chofu, 
both in Yamaguchi Ken. The latter, 
we have been informed, is a nephew 
of Mrs. T. C. Winn, of Osaka. 

Mrs. J. I’. Lowder, who has recently 
lost her husband, a prominent lawyer, 
of Yokohama, is a daughter of Rev. and 
Mrs. S. R. Brown, D.D. (Dutch Ref.), 
pioneer missionaries to Japan. 

Miss Lavinia Mead, (Bapt.), has 
been transferred, and has removed, 
from Sendai to Chofu, Yamaguchi 
Ken; and Rev. F. W. Steadman and 
wife have arrived as new missionaries 
to reinforce the Chofu Station. 

Prof. H.A. Stevens, of Lowell, Mass., 
has become an instructor in the Higher 
Industrial School, Tokyo. 


has returned from 


of 


| Epiror:—Ernest W. 


| 
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The peach blossom, coming between 
the plum, 
predilection,” and the cherry, “ of 
patriotic boast”, is rather  over- 
shadowed by those popular favorites. 
And yet, as Mr. Conder adds,* the 
peach “excels in size, richness and 
coloring. . These blossoms are 
numerous _ tints, — white, 
shades of pink, and a deep crimson 
remarkably rich in tone. .The peach 
blossom in mass, as it appears in 
groves and orchards, contributes far 
more to the beauty of the spring 
landscape than its more honored but 
severer brother, the plum_ blossom.” 
“ The orchards of peach trees in 
blossom are much frequented by the 
common people.” 

Of the different colors, the pale 
pink is said to rank first. The peach 


blossom is also said to be “* emblematic | 


of longevity,” and is a greater favorite 
in China than in Japan. It is 
generally associated with oxen, as in 
the following Chinese saying :— 

“Turn the horse on the flower 
covered mountain, and the ox into the 
peach orchard.” 

The peach and the cherry make an 
“objectionable combination ” in. the 
art of flower arrangement. 

In Japan, however, the peach is 
especially connected with girls, and 
another name for the famous Dolls’ 
Festival (Hinamatsuri), of the 3rd day 
of the 3rd month, is Momo-no-sekku 
(Peach Festival). For this reason, 


* “The Floral Art of J apan,” 


of | 


“of classical fame and | 


| 


different 
| strong, brave boy, and, 
| with the dog, 


_ and because in general appearance the 
_ blossom is so similar to ‘that: of the 


plum and the cherry, we have :given 
up the floral illustration in. our 
frontispiece this month. 

The fruit of the peach tree, like 
that of the plum or the cherry, is of a 
very poor quality, and is unfortunately 
connected with phallicism. - But it 
has been immortalized. by the fairy 
tale of Momotaro (Peachling), who was 
born of a peach, grew up to be a 
in company 
the monkey and the 
pheasant, destroyed the devils ‘in their 
own stronghold. 

And as we have not found any 
famous poem on peach blossoms, we 
give instead a rough translation of the 
popular children’s song about Momo- 
taro :— 

1. Momotaro, born from a peach, 

Gentle in heart, . matchless 
strength, 

Fearlessly went forth from his home, 

To invade the Island of Demons. 

2. He took Japan’s best millet 
dumplings : 

Receiving these, a dog anda monkey: 

And a pheasant kindly went with 

him. 

sf ho on. Hurry up, fellows.” 

. A terrible battle and a great 
Diary 

Invading the Island of Demons. 

What are the spoils they took ? 

Gold and silver, coral and brocade. 

4. The treasures are loaded ona cart, 

The dog draws it, “ Inyara-ya.” 

The monkey pushes, “ Inyara-ya,” 

“The pheasant pulls the rope, “ Inya- 

ra-ya ?) 


in 
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ETHICAL INSTRUCTION IN 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS. 


H. E. the Minister of Education has 
recently issued some instructions with 
reference to secondary education in 
this country. These are so commend- 
able in most points that they warrant 
special notice. We do not here refer 
so much to the details of the amend- 
ments made in the course of study, 
but to the general spirit of the instruc- 
tions, which inculate common sense 
and progress. We are not particu- 
larly concerned because one hour per 
week has been taken from this branch 
and added to that branch, although 
we are very glad that the Minister’s 
own specialty, mathematics, receives 
considerable attention. Hvery one, 
Japanese or foreign, who has any thing 
to do with Japanese students, recog- 
nizes the great importance of a 
thorough drill in mathematics. We 
are pleased, therefore, that this neces- 
sity is emphasized. 

Weare also glad that the Minister of 
Education strongly criticizes the ex- 
cessive system of cramming in Japan- 
ese schools. In our January issue,* 
we quoted an item from the Japan 
Times; and in the Japan Vail we 
find a long extract on the same point. 
The Minister complains that Japanese, 
unlike Europeans and Americans, are 
not great readers on their own account, 
because Japanese students are encour- 
aged, not to seek knowledge for them- 
selves, but only to take what the 
teacher gives them. “The teachers 
become crammers and the studeuts are 
mere receptacles.” He also criticizes 
severely the fact that in English 
Japanese boys study too difficult books, 
much beyond their ability, More- 
over, he complains that too much 
ground is covered, so that students 
gallop through too many books and 
gain only a superficial knowledge, 
which makes them conceited. 


* Pages 30, 31. 


But we are particularly delighted 
with the instructions relating to the 
teaching of morality. On this very 
point the severest criticisms have been 
directed, and rightly, against public 
education in Japan. But we are glad 
to see that the present instructions 
aim at something definite, practical 
and systematic. If we examine a 
little more in detail the instructions 
along this line, we shall understand 
quite clearly what an improvement is 
planned over the glittering generalities 
and puerile platitudes of the old 
system. 

The First and Second Year students, 
for instance, are to be instructed in 
such subjects as, “ Duties of Students 
as such,” “ Personal Health,” “The 
Spirit in which to take up Studies,” 
“Conduct toward Others,’ “ Every 
Day Life,” “ Life at Home,” “ Conduct 
toward the State,’ “Conduct toward 
the Community in which they live,” 
and ‘“ Virtue.” The “spirit of true 
love and mutual helpfulness” is set 
up as a guide in daily intercourse. 

The Third and J*ourth Year 
students are to be instructed in their 
duties and obligations; (1) To Self, 
(2) To the Family, (3) To the Com- 
munity, (4) To the State, (5) To Hu- 
manity, and (9) To All Things. Under 
the third topic is a subdivision entitled 
“ Personal’; and under this are the 
following topics: “ Personal Standing 
of Others”; “Life, Property and 
Reputation of Others”; “ Seerets, 
Promises, etc.”; ‘ Duties to Benefac- 
tors, Friends, the Young and the Old, 
the High and the Low”; “ Master 
and Servant ”; “The Female Sex.” 
Now, as the Japan Times aptly points. 
out, this system of ethical instruction 
is “a happy compromise between 
notions old and new, to fit the transi- 
tion period we are now passing 
through.” It is certainly a great 
gratification to Western friends of 
Japan to have emphasis put on “ per- 
sonal” relations and responsibilities, 
and to see a recognition of moral 
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topics bearing upon the subjects of 
“‘Jife, property and reputation ” and 
“the female sex.” 

We are also much gratified at the 
recognition, whether intentional or 
unintentional, acknowledged or un- 
acknowledged, of Christian principles 
in ethics. And while this system of 
morals falls short of the Christian 
ideal in not taking notice of man’s 
relations to God, we should not ignore 
it for this lack, but we should rather 
rejoice that it has attained such a 
high point along the road of Christian 


morality. We can not, of course, | 


expect public schools in Japan to teach 
Christian ethics as such: but we have 
every reason to be thankful when 
the officially planned moral instruction 
of those schools shows such clear traces 
of Christian influence. 

There is, in this connection, one 
other point, which Japanese educators 
seem to be recognizing more and more, 
i. e., the importance of the character 
of the teacher, especially of ethics. 
This excellent system of moral instruc- 
tion will fall far short of what it is 
able, and ought, to accomplish, if its 
instructors are not men, and women, 
of a high and lofty character and of 
pure lives. Herein a great responsibil- 
ity rests upon educationalists. 

In conclusion, we want to make a 
suggestion to Christian schools, because 
we believe that here isa good oppor- 
tunity for them. We see no reason, 
for instance, why they should not ac- 
cept this course: of ethical instruction, 
explain it according to Christian ideas 
and ideals, and add to it wherever it 
seems to be lacking. Almost any one 
of the subjects mentioned above can be 
treated from the Christian point of 
view, from the Biblical standard. If 
the Bible can not give light on those 
subjects, it is comparatively useless in 
teaching morality. But we know 
very well that it can instruct om those 
topics, with the possible exception of 
purely political duties, and. even in 
such matters we may get hints. We 


assume that, in Christian institutions 
in Japan, the Bible is taught, not as 
a text-book of theology (as it may be 
used in a theological seminary), but as 
a moral guide-book, a light unto the 
path of the young, and as the Word 
of God to the human race. We 
reiterate, therefore, that this system of 
ethical instruction may easily be ac- 
cepted as the basis and taught with 
reference to the Bible, which inculcates 
the highest ideals on the duties of 
man to self, family, neighbor, state, 
humanity—and God, and teaches the 
loftiest standards for all relations 
(individual, social, political, intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual). 


AZABU MIDDLE SCHOOL. 
PracricaLn Lessons In Moratrry. 


A representative of the Osaka Mai- 
nicht has obtained from Mr. 
Soroku Ebara,* founder and director of 
the Azabu Middle School and also a 
General Commissioner of the Secyukai, 
some interesting information about the 
way in which the moral side of educa- 
tion is attended to in that institution. 
Mr. Ebara, it may be remembered, is 
taking great pains in the matter of 
infusing in the minds of his students 
the knowledge of practical and living 
morality. He undertakes the task 
himself, and twice every week he 
makes it his duty to give a lesson on 
this important subject to each of his 
classes, The method of teaching is his 
own device, the result of years of study 
and experience. ‘The account given 
in the Osaka journal is not minute 
enough to inform us of the exact 
nature of this method; but it seems 
that that respected gentleman employs 
something like the Socratic style of 
dialogue in his moral teaching, for he 
has told his interviewer that he causes 
his pupils to get at the fundamental 
principles of morals by means of a tale 
of a practical nature, One day he 
asked the boys how they might do kind 
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actions to others without subjecting 
themselves to any particular trouble. 
One boy replied that picking up for 
another any article of value he happen- 
ed to drop without his knowing it, was 
one of such kind actions. Another boy 
suggested that helping a jinrikishaman 
or carter to pull his vehicle up a steep 
place might also be regarded as an 
instance of this particular sort of kind- 
ness. These two suggestions, however, 
did not please the master, because both, 
and especially the latter, involved the 
doer in more or less trouble, ‘Then a 
third suggestion was made by another 
boy : it was “ to talk in a kind manner 
to any body.” This explanation 
obtained the approval of Mr. Ebara, 
and all the boys, of course, murmured 
their consent. The teacher must have 
then dwelt on this special form of 
kindness, and must have instructed the 
boys how gentlemen should speak in 
gentlemanly and polite language. 


How He Lesson Bore Fruit. 


The lesson bore fruit, and the boy in 
whom it bore fruit was no less a person 
than the youngest son [Baron Toku- 
gawa] of the last Shogun. Several 
days after that class episode, the young 
peer called on his master and presented 
him with two brace of grouse, ont of 
three he had bagged on the preceding 
day. The present was intended to 


signalize his sense of gratitude to his 


inaster, for he had had a good occasion 
on that day of exercising his own 
knowledge of practical morality. He 
had gone to the vicinity of Narita, he 
said, for shooting, and had bagged only 
three brace. On his way home, while 
he was in a compartment, apparently 
a 3rd. class compartment, of the Narita 
Railway, an old country-woman came 
in and took a seat by his side. She 
was not particularly conspicuous for 
tidiness and general cleanliness, and 
the boy peer felt rather chagrined at 
first to have such a fellow passenger 
sitting next him. It was when that 
old woman asked him the name of the 


particular station that the train had 
reached in the meanwhile, that the 
lesson on morals he had heard a few 
days before in the school-room and 
which had lain dormant till that time 
-in his mind, came to his rescue and 
converted what had been a source of 
of disagreeable feeling a few minutes 
before into an occasion for displaying 
his urbanity and culture. He answered 
the old woman with kindness, and the 
conversation thus opened was kept up 
for some while. The boy had to un- 
dergo a more serious trial, so to say; 
for the woman, tired by the journey 
aud probably because her mind had 
been set at ease by the thought that 
she had a kind boy sitting by her, 
began to go asleep, till at last her head 
dropped on the shoulder of the young 
Baron. With the school-room lesson 
now brought into full activity, the peer 
bore this trial with heroic tortitude, 
and thus, as the prop of an old 
woman’s head enjoying her slumber, 
the boy reached the station in Honjo, 
and there parted with his heavy en- 
cumbrance. He felt himself highly 
delighted at what he had done, and so 
the next day he repaired to his master’s 
and gave him the present of the grouse, 
narrating the circumstance of the pre- 
ceding day’s occurrence. We hear that 
the old ex-Shogun is extremely sat- 
isfied with his son’s education at the 
Azabu School.—Japan Times. 


Superstition dead! No, not in 
Japan. ‘The people, particularly the 
country people, are full of it. The 
parents and ancestors for several 
generations of two of our foremost 
Christian young men have lived in 
the same place, in houses standing on 
the same plot of ground. It is not a 
desirable place, and the sons proposed 
a better place for the parents. But 
the old folks refused to move. The 
family had long lived there, and it 
was due to the quality of the water in 
that well that there had been’ no 
prodigal sons in the family.— Tidings. 
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SELF-DESTRUCTION IN 
JAPAN. 


By Rev. J. H. DeForest, D.D. 


OY knows that Japanese 

history abounds in stories of hara- 
kiri, and as the word has gained en- 
trance into our English dictionaries, 
there is no need of an explanation 
other than to say that this method of 
dying was considered most honorable. 
The good effects of harakirt on the 
military and chivalrous spirit of the 
Japanese are not lightly to be passed 
by. <A noble fearlessness of death was 
thus inculcated, which was felt chiefly 
among the warrior class, but was ap- 
parent among the common people also. 

Even boys and girls became infected 
with this unflinching purpose to die 
rather than to suffer what was consid- 
ered dishonor. Among my pictures I 
have a very vivid one of seventeen 
boys averaging sixteen years of age, 
committing harakiri after the battle 
of Wakamatsu, thirty-four years ago. 


They fought fearlessly by the side of | 


their parents, and when defeat came, 
they would not survive the brave dead. 
I have often talked with the men 
of those times, and heard how the old 
men, women, and children quietly 
carried out this self-destruction, as soon 


| places for a term of years. 


as the news of defeat reached them. | 


Whole families were thus swept out of 
existence. Women and children would 
kneel in a line on the mats, say good- 
by to each other, and then ‘the orand- 
father, smothering his grief, ‘would 
drop their heads ove by “one with his 
sword, and end himself by harakiri. 
To understand Japanese history and 
the sword-to-sword battles thereo!, one 
must add to the bloody victories the 
after self-destruction of large numbers 
who would not survive defeat. While 
[I was] writing this, my eyes happened 
io rest on a Japanese newspaper hav- 
ing‘an-article on ‘ Harakiri.” It gives 
two instances of terrible self-slaughter 
after defeat. In one some five hundred 
warriors commit harakiri, and in the 


other over six thousand perish by their 
own hands. 

With this spirit affecting all strata 
of society, it is not so much to be 
wondered at that the women of Japan 
figure more largely among suicides 
than do the women of any other land 
where statistics are taken. Out of a 
hundred, thirty-eight are women, I 
shall not go into the various causes of 
this now, but will refer to something 
quite foreign to our civilization—the 
joshi, or the dying together of lovers. 

This is wholly the result of the 
system of public prostitution. Poor 
parents sell their daughters to these 
Some go 
from a sense of duty, hoping to help 
support their aged parents, and looking 
forward also to a match with some 
sympathetic visitor who will assume 
the financial burdens of the girl. But 
always the debts are so managed that 
few girls escape on the expiration of 
their contracts. ‘This hopeless condition 
often leads to self-destruction. 

The evil houses of Sendai have 
within two months furnished the 
public with five cases of joshi. In one 
of these a sergeant in the army here 
fell in love with one of these girls, 
whom he visited for three years. “The 
attachment was mutual, and they 
longed to marry. But three years of 
this life brought the sergeant to finat- 
cial and moral ruin. ‘The girl saw no 
hope of being bought out of her virtual 
imprisonment, where she had contract- 
ed debts to the amonnt of over a 


hundred dollars. She could not 
become the sergeant’s wife, so she 
suggested mutual self-destruction. He 


resisted for a while, but was overcome 
by her persistent urging and consent- 
ed to die with her. 

Tiven matters of this sort are 
attended with certain formalities, one 
of which is leaving a letter of explana- 
tion for relatives or others concern- 
ed. It is sad reading, this letter of 
the girl telling of her unworthy life 
and loss of hope. ‘Lhe shorter letter 
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of the soldier confesses his failure in 
life, and says that, being a soldier, he 
should naturally die by harakiri, but 
as the girl is so eager to die with him, 
he has consented to die as she does, 
with poison. 

My morning paper has just come in 
with another joshi story. It seems 
that a young man from the country 
entered the service of a merchant here 
for twenty cents a day, and won the 
confidence of his master by his fidelity. 
But a companion led him off one 
night for a frolic, and from that time 
he went the downward path. He 
formed an attachment for one of the 
public girls and contracted debts to 
such an extent that his employer 
discharged him. When he told her of 
his hopeless future, she eagerly replied 
that she too was deep in debt and 
could never become his wife. “ So 
let us die together,” she urged, and he 
consented. They escaped from the 
premises unobserved, went to the high 
precipice overhanging the river, tied 
themselves together, and jumped into 
the rocky bed sixty feet below. 

Her letter of regret to her parents 
was as follows: 

“ Father and Mother, parents dear— 
My life-long desire has been for you, 
to whom I send this note of regret. 
Believing it was for your sake, I sunk 
my body in this pleasure-house, and 
among my many visitors was one . . 
We became perfectly open-hearted 
with each other in firm friendship. 
But no matter how long we live in 
this world, my useless body js drawn 
by an unfeeling fate, and I have 
decided to die. Dear family, father 
and mother, [ write this word of 
sorrow. Please bury this dead body. 
I have mountains of requests to make, 
but in my haste 1 must omit them. 
Be resigned. to my fate.” . 

Thus death is the retreat of men of 
honor, and also of those. whose hope in 
this life is destroyed. The old thought 
still lingers that self-destruction is the 
only honorable course left after wrong- 
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doing. ‘T'o this day it is commanded 
by fathers when their children bring 
disgrace upon the family. I knowa 
young lady who has recently received 
a dirk from her father with the mes- 
sage that her action has brought 
immense shame on him and on the 
family, which death alone can wipe 
out. I know a young man _ whose 
disregard of his father’s wishes led 
the enraged parent to send him the 
message that one death would not 
suffice to save the family from shame 
—it would take both the father’s and 
the son’s. 

With the new liberty which the 
recent laws give young men and 
women, with the larger recognition of 
their rights, and with the optimism of 
a Christian philosophy, there will 
disappear from Japanese life much of 
the pessimism that poisons the mind, 
and the low estimate of life will, give 
place to belief in its sacredness. And 
the nobler virtues of the Japanese 
family that dread shame and_ prize 
honor will be purified and enriched in 
the faith in the living God and loving 
Father of us all. 

Miss. Review of the World. 


The Kokumin Shimbun-Sha has 
published a translation of thirty of 
Emerson’s letters, by Mr. Tokutomi. 
Mr. Tokutomi is evidently a great 
admirer of Emerson. ‘The translation, 
it is said, has been very well done and 
copies of the work have been sent to 
various American libraries and Univer- 


‘sities.—Japan Mail. 


The coming of Chinese students. to 
is 
assuming. such dimensions as to be 
really noteworthy. These visitors now 
total no less than 274, and as they 
represent 12 out of the 18 provinces, 
the wide-spread character of the 
influence they will ultimately exercise 
can not be doubted.—Japan Mail... - 
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REV. J. B. HAIL, DD. 


Dr. Verbeck in his History of Missions, 
read at the Osaka Conference, April, 
1883, notes the fact, that the Board 
of Missions of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, located at St. Louis, 
Mo., sent Rev. J. B. Hail and wife to 
Japan, which place they reached in 
February, 1877. Between that date 
and February, 1902, a quarter of a 
century stretches out, and some of the 
most important events in the history 
of Nineteenth Century Missions have 
occurred. Especially is this true of 
the work in Japan. 

The subject of this sketch was born 
in Macomb, McDonough Co,, IIls., 
Oct. 1, 1846. At that time Illinois 
was “Out West,’ and that part of 
Illinois occupied almost one continu- 
ous prairie of some one hundred and 
more miles in length, through which 
the earliest line of the C. B:; and Q. R. 
R. ran. ‘This section of the State 
is called the military tract, because 
many soldiers of the early wars of the 
United States located their land 
warrants on this rich prairie land. 
Hence came the names of its principal 
towns and counties, such as Macomb, 
McDonough, Knox, Hancock, Jackson- 
ville and others. The early settlers 
were accordingly from both sections of 
the nation, north and south. ‘This 
state of things furnished a variety 
enough of churches to accommodate 
the “ growing west.” Our little town 
counted two Presbyterian bodies. 
Into one of these, the Cumberland 
Presbyterian, young J, B, Hail was re- 
ceived as a member in February, 1858. 

Fenceless prairies, breezes rushing 
down from the lake regions, the in- 
conveniences of early settler days in 
Illinois, furnished a good basis for the 


physical development of any ordinary | 


boy, and especially of one that the 
Lord predestined to Mission work, ~ 
Having graduated from the “ High 
School” of his town, Mr. Hail first 
essayed the “art” of “painter,” and 


many farmers owed the glossy appear- 
ance of their Sunday carriages and the 
stripes and ‘flowers on the bodies of 
their big wagons to his efforts. This 
stood him in good hand, too, when 
in 1868, he entered Waynesburg 
College, Penn., as a student, for he 
painted* himself through, College, as 
subsequently he preached himself 
through a three years’ course in a 
Theologieal Seminary. He entered 
the Western Theological Seminary at 
Allegheny, Pa., in 1872. One of his 
chief instructors was the younger 
Hodge, the Rev. A. A. Hodge, D.D., 
who used his father’s three volume 
work on “Systematic Theology” as a 
text book. He was himself a magni- 
ficent teacher and a man of splendid 
personality. Princeton University 
afterwards took him away from Al- 
legheny. The Seminary, whatever may 
be said of its theology, and undoubt- 
edly it was the best of its kind, was 
full of the Missionary Spirit. It is 
said of one of the chief ministerial 
contributors financially to its estab- 
lishment, that, after the dormitory was 
erected, he went into each room, and 
kneeling down, prayed that the Lord 
would call from the oceupants of each 
room men to go to the foreign field. 
His prayers have in this matter been 
remarkably answered. It is a semina- 
ry that has a splendid missionary re- 
cord. After graduating in 1875, Mr. 
Hail and Miss Mary EK. Roher were 
united in marriage in April of the 
same year. They sailed for Japan 
January, 1877, being about one 
month en route on the ocean. 

At the time of his coming to Japan, 
there were but 99 Missionaries on the 
ground, ‘The American Board, the 
O.M.S. and American Episcopal bodies 
were at work in Osaka. ‘The principal 
books for language study were Satow’s 
“Kwaiwa Hen,” and Brown’s “Mastery 
System,” together with Hepburn’s 
Dictionary. ‘The latter Mr. Hail pur- 
chased for $ 27 gold, in America. 

* But he didn’t paint the town red! 
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This he studied on his way to the 
field between “sea sicknesses.” Rev. 
O. H. Gulick welcomed him tv his 
house in Kobe, and one of the floating 
remarks of the occasion, gathered from 
his own lips, is worthy of the 
zeal of anew and young Missionary. 
Being asked by Mr, Gulick, “If he 
had done anything at the language 


yet,” he innocently replied, that, 
during the voyage over, he had 
mastered the  ‘ Zeniwoha.” Mr. 


Gulick congratulated him upon his 
success, and added that there was 
but little more of the language 
left for him to master then, as one 
who could use the tenivoha aright 
would find himself readily understood! 
However, enlightment duly came, and 
some two years after his answer he 
began to preach in Japanese, in numer- 
ous cases leaving his audiences to distri- 
bute the teniwoha to suit themselves ! 

He had the pleasure of baptizing 
our first two converts about one year 
and seven months from the time that 
he began preaching. Since, that time 
he has been permitted to welcome 
some fifteen colaborers to the Mission, 
has seen the organization of seven 
Churches, and the development of a 
goodly number of Chapels with their 
groups of converts. some two 
thousand or more have since that time 
been baptized in™connection with the 
work of the Mission. At the end of 
sixteen years he took his first and only 
vacation. Up to that time he lived in 
Osaka, and after his return took u 
his residence, in the fall of 1893, in 
the city of Wakayama, having that 
prefecture for his field of labor. 

The things for which he has stood 
in his missionary life, that is, upon 
which he has placed supreme emphasis 
are such as follows :— 

1. Radical self-support and _ self- 
control upon the part of the Japanese 
Christians. In the early days of our 
Mission work, when we had more 
theories than converts, after thorough 


study of the subject, he took his posi- | 


tion with Rev. Horace Leavitt, who at 
that time was a fellow laborer of the 
American Board living in Osaka. In 
his paper on that subject at the Osaka 
Conference, Mr. Leavitt said :— ‘“ My 
own study of Mission work led me to 
the conviction that here was the great 
question of modern Missions, namely, 
should foreign money be used at all ? 
and that great issues were staked upon 
itS ANSWET.....+... My stand was taken 
years ago: that radical self-support 
was the only policy for training the 
church.”—For this policy Dr. Hail 
has stood all these years. ‘These views 


| are brought out in his paper at the 


While 


recent Conference in Tokyo, 


| firm in this conviction, yet it goes 


without saying, that it has been held 
in a spirit of charity towards those 
who may see things differently. 

2. Devotion to touring evangelistic 
work has been another element upon 
which he has put much emphasis, 
especially in his own case. This is 
the line of effort to which he has 
given himself unstintedly during the 
past twenty-five years. 

3. The all sufficiency of the Bible 
for the work, whatever it may be, that 
a missionary may have in hand, is 
another cardinal feature of his faith as 
a missionary. It isits own apologetic. 
There is no conceivable question that 
may be asked by any human being 
under any circumstances, but that 
some suitable answer may be found in 
the Bible. His preaching has there- 
fore been more largely of the expository 
order. It has been his manual for all 
the quiet work that is carried on round 
the charcoal brazier. It has been 
his book of reference in his house to 
house visitation of which he has done 
much, especially in the city of Waka- 
yama. In this latter work he testifies 
of the universal kindness with 
which he has been received into the 
homes of the people, and that too, 
when they fully understood that his 
object was to converse with them 
upon the subject of Christianity. 
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4, The Spiritual oneness of all be- 


lievers has been a conspicuous doctrine 
in his creed and policy, and this not 
because of any lack of loyalty to his 
own denomination. His devotion to 
his own branch of the church has 
always been for the sake of the higher 
unity of all believers. 

Since his graduation, his college has 
twice honored him, once with the A. 
M, degree, and subsequently with the 
doctorate. He has one son who is a 
student in the theological department 


of Yale University, and one son at 
home in Japan on a brief vacation. 
Mrs. J. B. Hail has been his constant 
and devoted colaborer through all 
these years, taking joyfully the isola- 
tions and cares that a missionary’s 
calling makes necessary. 
A. D. Hail. 

[Rev A.D, Hail,'D.D., was appoint- 
ed a missionary at the same time with 
his brother, but did not come to Japan 
till a year later.—Hditor. | 


Rev. J. B. Hatz, D.D. 
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THE LAST OF THE SHOGUNS. 


HE first of the Shoguns was nomi- 
nally one Watamaro, who in 813 

A.D. “ was appointed Sei-i-Tai-Shogun, 
that is, Barbarian-Subduing-General- 
issimo,” to wage -war against the 
Ainus in the north of the Empire. 
And after that, similar appointments 
were made from time to time. But 
the first of the Shoguns was really 
Yoritomo, of the Minamoto family. 
He was appointed to that office in 
1192; and he made himself the real 
administrator, the actual ruler, a 


nally under the authority of a puppet 
and do-nothing Emperor. 

But the Minamoto family degenerat- 
ed after the death of Yoritomo, so 
that, in less than a century, the real 
power was held by the Hojo regents of 
the effeminate Shoguns of the Faineant 
Emperors. Then the Hojo family, 
after 150 years, was overthrown, and 
the Ashikaga family of Shoguns was 
established, and wielded the power for 
over 200 years. "he Ashikaga dynasty 
was overthrown by Nobunaga, who did 
not, however, receive the title of Sho- 
gun. He was succeeded, after a few 
years, by Hideyoshi, who likewise did 
not receive that appellation, but, under 
the title of Taiko, was the actual ruler 
of Japan for more than a decade. 
Next came the great [yeyasu, who, 
after defeating his rivals in the battle 
of Sekigahara in 1600, was made 
Shogun in 1603, and established the 


last, but not least, famous line of 
‘Chis dynasty | 


Shoguns, the Tokugawa. 
continued for over 250 years, until 
1868, when Keiki, resigning his office, 
ended, not only the Tokugawa dynasty, 
but, once for all, the system of a Sho- 
gunate. He was truly, in the fullest 
sense, ‘ the last of the Shoguns.” 

This famous individual was born in 
1830, as the seventh and favorite son of 
Nariaki (Rekko), the famous Prince of 
Mito, who was leader of the anti-foreign 
party in the troublous days after 


7 


e 


Perry’s arrival. His given name was 
Yoshihisa. He was adopted into the 
Hitotsubashi family, so that he is often 
called by that name in the historical 
records of his time; but he seems to 
have been best known by the name 
Keiki. ; 

He came first into public prominence 
in 1859, when he was strongly sup- 
ported, “in consideration of his high 
whbilities,’ for the position of Shogun 
in place of Iyesada, deceased. But, in 
view of the necessity felt for conclud- 
ing the treaties with foreign powers, a 


| son of the anti-foreign leader was a 
3 ee co) 
Japanese Mayor of the Palace, nomi- 


kind of persona non grata with the 
great Tairo, li Kamon no Kami, who 
obtained the position for a mere child, 
only 12 years of age, of the Kii family. 
Aud at that time the old Prince of: 
Mito was condemned to perpetual 
confinement at Mito, and his son 
Hitotsubashi, “ for having desired the 
office of Shogun,” was forced into 
retirement. 

But in 1862, he was released from 
his domiciliary confinement, and a 
little later was appointed the Guar- 
dian of the Shogun, and then Vice-Sho- 
gun. ‘The next year the Emperor fixed 
npon a certain date for the expulsion 
of foreigners from Japan, and proposed 
to visit a famous shrine of Hachiman 
near Kyoto, and there deliver to the 
Shogun “the sword emblematic of 
his authority to expel the barbarians.” 


|The Shogun, however, was conveni- 


ently sick, and sent Hitotsubashi as his 
representative. He, too, was “ ex- 
tremely embarrassed, and suddenly 
pretexting illness, descended from the 
shrine.” This so incensed some ronin 
that they exclaimed :—“ Bah! this 
sluggard is not fit for the work.” 
Fortunately, however, this hostile plan 
was afterwards overthrown. 

Near the end of 1865, when the 
ministers of the Foreign Powers went 
to Kobe to request the Emperor to 
ratify the treaties which the Shogun 
had made, Hitotsubashi was one who 
recognized the futility of further 
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opposition or delay ; and, with others, 
presented a joint meiorial to the 
Court, to ratify the treaties. 

About this time, the young Shogun, 
“who felt severely the weight of 
domestic and foreign affairs,’ asked 
permission to resign in favor of 
Hitotsubashi, but was refused, although 
be made a plea of “ ill-health.” ‘This 
was probably a true reason, because it 
was not long before he died right in 
the midst of civil commotions, which 
had about reached their climax ; and 
toward the end of 1866, Hitotsubashi 
was declared successor, and in January, 
1867, was installed as Shogun, at the 
age of 37. 

Although Hitotsubashi, or Keiki, 
as we shall hereafter call him, was 
judged by some to have been ambi- 
tious, yet he seems to have been truly 
reluctant to assuine the Shogunate at 
such a stormy period. During the 
time between his election and instal- 
lation, he made attempts to be relieved 


of the dangerous, though honorable, | 


office; and finally accepted on two 


| 
| 


conditions :—“ First that the Mikado | 


should give ear to his advice as that of 
a couucilor, who should by his office 
be brought into closer contact with 


foreigners than the great datmios, and | 
should give preference to his counsel ; | 


secondly, that all the daimios should 
not only approve of this appointment, 
but promise him their entire and 
unconditional support in carrying out 
the internal and foreign policy he 
might deem it necessary to pursue.” 
He then assumed the reins with 
great energy. We quote again from 
Mossman; — “ It was acknowledged 
on all hands that he devoted to the 
public business of Japan, at this tran- 
sitionary period, an amount of intelli- 
gence, energy and earnestness, seldom 
if ever exhibited by the executive ruler 
of the realm. At the same time, 
while he conciliated the people, he was 
held in great esteem by his sovereign. 
The only dissentients were the daimyo, 
who were jealous of his abilities and 


| 


power.” And we might add to. these 
words of Mossman, that upon him 
seemed to fall, unfortunately and 
unjustly, all the accumulated obloquy 
felt toward the Shogunate. 

Soon after this, the Emperor sud- 
denly died, and after an interregnum 
of 80 days, was succeeded by the present 
enlightened ruler. This change of 
Imperial masters was most providen- 
tial, as later events proved : but at that 
time it was thought by some to be 
most fortunate for the country “ that 
such a man as Hitotsnbashi (Kerki) 
was at the head of affairs.” It could 
scarcely have been foreseen, but was 
indeed providential, that at about the 
same time ‘the young Tycoon and 
the bigoted barbarian-hating Mikado ” 
were removed, and their places taken 
by such liberal successors. 

In May, 1867, the new Shogun re- 
ceived the foreign ministers in official 
audience at Osaka in a manner that 
pleased them and reflected credit upon 
himself. The following is a descrip- 
tion of him at that time: — ‘“ The 
Tycoon is a man of ordinary stature, 
with a pleasant and very intelligent 
face, very bright sparkling eyes, and a 
voice of remarkable sweetness. His 
manner is most easy and refinel. He 
had never sat down to European din- 
ners before he did so on this occa- 
sion.” 

But this friendly and_ hospitable 
action on the part of the Shogun, and 
his negotiations with foreigners, were 
the occasion of severe criticism by 


| enemies of his own nationality. Some 


of the leading daimyo claimed that he 
should not have carried on negotiations 
alone and surrounded only by his own 
immediate officials; but that he 
should have made a display of Imperi- 
al troops and armed retainers of dai- 
myo. ‘This would appear to have 
been an expression of jealousy on the 
part of those who, in the words of 
Mossman, “were not bidden to the 
feast.” 

It was in Oct. of 1867 that the 
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Prince of Tosa sent to the Shogun his 
famous letter advising the latter to 
restore to the lawful hereditary sover- 
eign his power in all its fulness. 
This recommendation was supported 
by other prominent daimyo and their 
retainers ; so that Keiki, ‘“ yielding to 
the force of public opinion” as Griffis 
puts it, resigned hig:position as Sei-i- 
Tai-Shogun. 

What followed is more or less con- 
fused, and, therefore, difficult to nar- 
rate in precisely logical or chronologi- 
cal order. It appears, however, that, 
in some way or other the opponents of 
Tokugawa, increasing in number and 
influence in Kyoto, were enabled to 
get possession of the Emperor’s ear 
and person. ~,The Aidzu troops, loyal 
to the Shogun, were deprived of their 
position as guaras at the Palace gate’; 
and their places were taken by troops 
of Satsuma, Tosa and other clans. 
The old Tokugawa officials were dis- 
missed and and superseded by men 
favorable to the “combination.” In 
Yedo, too, there were disturbances : 
Satsuma men attacked the Shogun’s 
Palace; and Tokugawa adherents in 
return burned! down . the Satsuma 
yashiki. 

It would seem that the reforms in 
the administration of the Government 
were interpreted by Keiki, whether 
rightly or wrongly, as amounting 
practically to the overthrow of 'Toku- 
gawa and the establishment of an 
authority equivalent to that of the 
former Shogunate, but in the interests 
of the Tokugawa enemies. ‘There 
seems to have been no small reason to 
suspect the ambition of Satsuma. 
These suspicions Keiki stated to his 
councilors as follows:—‘‘ Why has 
the policy of the Count altered thus 
in the last few days? There must be 
some one who, in order to succeed in a 
plot, is misleading the young Emper- 
or.” He therefore abandoned Kyoto 
and went to Osaka, because, in the 
opinion of his friends, ‘it was better 
to take possession of this, the neck 


’ 


(key) of Kyoto than to fall into the 
trap that was being laid for them.” 
But this was apparently “a fatal 
move,” because the new men thus had 
it all their own way in Kyoto. 

Now, however, the new administra- 
tion was in financial straits. As the 
Imperial Councilors put it, “ Al 
though the Imperial family is now in 
possession of the Government, it has 
no means of meeting its expenses. 
Tokugawa and other clans should be 
made to contribute.” In order to 
render the Bakufu revenues available, 
an attempt was made to conciliate 
Reiki. The Princes of Owari and 
Kchizen, both of the Tokugawa family, 
were sent to Osaka to invite him to 
become one of the councilors of the 
new regime. He seemed willing to 
accept, but was persuaded by the 
advice of the warlike Aizu and others 
to this effect :—“ The word of Bishiu 
(Owari) and Hchizen can not be relied 
upon ; if you must go to Kyoto, we 
will go with you, to die, if necessary, 
in your support.” Another writer 
adds: “On this expedition we will 
remove from the Emperor his bad 
councilors, and try the issue with 
them by the sword.” 

Although the latter statement fur- 
nishes the pretext for this move, it 
was undoubtedly an unfortunate one. 
When the troops of the Shogun march- 
ed on Kyoto, they were met at Fushi- 
mi by a large array, chiefly Satsuma 
and Choshiu men, but with an Imperi- 
al Prince as Commander-in-chief and 
the Imperial gold brocade banner in 
the van. ‘Thus the Shogun’s men 
were technically rebels or traitors 
(choteki). They, however, excused 
themselves as follows :—‘ Our Prince 
is going to Court by order of the 
Mikado, and if you venture to obstruct 
his passage, he will force his way 
through.” In a hard-fought battle 
of three days, the Imperial troops 
were finally victorious ; so that Keiki 
and his leaders fled first to Osaka, 
then to Kobe, and embarked. thence 
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on the Kaiyo Maru, one of their own 
war-vessels, for Yedo. 

At this point, we quote from the 
reminiscences of one of Keiki’s re- 
tainers* :—“ Having been defeated at 
the battle of Fushimi, Keiki, with his 
Prime Minister, Itakura and the Prin- 
ces of Aizu and Kuwana, took passage 
for Yedo. At this time English war- 
vessels seemed to act somewhat impu- 
dently towards the ships of the Bakufu. 
Therefore, the refugees intended to 
change and get on a I'rench war-vessel 
for protection. Tor this purpose a 
letter from the British Minister (Sir 
Harry Parkes) was delivered to them. 
But nothing happened during the 
voyage; the Karyo Maru, war-vessel 
of the Bakufu, brought the anxious 
passengers in safety to Yedo. The 
letter was afterwards read and found 
to run as follows: ‘Please pity this 
poor ex-Shogun.’ ” 

The Emperor now issued a procla- 
mation yy which Keiki and his follow- 
ers were deprived of all their honors 
and ihitten and, according to one 
authority, the ex-Shogun was ordered 
to commit hara-kirt. Griffis also states 
that one of Keiki’s own ministers 
“earnestly bezged him to commit 
hara-kiri, urging its necessity to pre- 
serve the honor of the Tokugawa clan. 
His exhortation being unsuccessful, 
the proposer solemnly opened his own 
bowels.” 

The Emperor also sent to Yedo an 
army, named “ army of chastisement,” 
under H. I. H. Prince Arisugawa, with 
not only the brocade banner, but also 
a “sword of justice.” Keiki, however, 
was now willing to follow the wise 
counsels of more peaceful advisers, 
like Katsu and Okubo, and to give up 
entirely any further contest. He, 
therefore, accepted the terms of a 
lenient decree, and retired to private 
life, first in Mito, where he was said 
to be “ busily employed i in composing 
Japanese poetry.” But when it was 


* Taiyo, June, 1901, 


feared that seditious persons, perhaps 
ronin, in the vicinity of Mito, might 
seize his person and cause new com- 
plications, his request to remove to 
Shizuoka was granted. There he 
remained, in strict seclusion till 1899, 
when he returned to his old capital, 
called no longer Yedo but Tokyo. 
And thus he became truly “ the last 
of the Shoguns ” of Japan. 

If we confine ourselves strictly to 
the limits of our subject, we should 
stop here and have nothing to say 
about Keiki’s life after he retired from 
the Shogunate. But, as we have writ- 
ten a little about his career before he 
became Shogun, so we may refer 
briefly to his career as ex-Shogun. 
He has been living during all that 
time in the utmost seclusion. THven 
such an energetic and persistent a man 
as William EH. Curtis, of the Chicago 
Record, accompanied by Gen. Geo. B. 
Williams, formerly connected with the 
Japanese Department of Finance, was 
mable to break into his presence for a 
much desired interview at Shizuoke 

In Tokyo also the ex-Shogun has 
avoided society and lived very quietly, 
except that he has been reported to be 
riding a bicycle! He has once had 
audience of the Emperor to whom he, 
formerly the actual administrator of 
the Empire, paid his respects as a loyal 
subject.* The ex-Shogun represents 
the old feudal Japan which has passed 
away never to return; the Emperor 
represents the new esbastitiitional 
Japan, which is developing in a most 
wonderful manner. 

It is interesting to note the conflict- 
ing opinions concerning the character 
of the last of the Shoguns. As he was 
a son of the leader of the anti-foreign 
party, he was generally considered by 
the foreigners of that time to be, by 
heredity, “a determined opponent to 
foreign intercourse ;” but he turned 


* At the annual “ poem meeting,” or poetical 
symposium, held in the Imperial palace the 
other day, Prince Tokugawa, the ex-Shogun, 
was the oflicial reader. 
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out to be “ most friendly to foreigners,” 
and, as we have already seen, was very 
active and earnest in persuading the 
Emperor to give his sanction to the 


treaties with foreign powers, He has 
been condemned by Dr. Griffis in 
“The - Mikado’s Empire,’ on the 


“testimony of his best friends,” as 
being fickle; but he has also been 
vigorously defended from that very 
charge by Black, Reed, Mossman, and 
other writers of that day, who picture 
him as an able and energetic man. 
Although from the Japanese point 
of view Keiki was severely condemned, 
yet by Occidental standards he should 
be highly praised, for refusing to com- 
mit hara-kiri after his defeat. As 
Mossman puts it, “instead, therefore, 
of abandoning himself to the fatalism 


of his race, he exerted his political | 


foresight to review the position of 
affairs, and saw that an inevitable 
change had revolutionized the govern- 
ing classes of Japan, through the influ- 
ence of foreign intercourse.” 

With reference to Keiki’s general 
character, ability and purposes, it may 
be profitable to consider the opinion of 
a man of that day, as stated in his own 
book,** in which Black says : 

“ Tt is now sometimes alleged against 
him, that he was inert and even 
cowardly in the latter days. But he had, 
as I have just related, distinctly said that 
he would resign if he had. not the 
requisite support. That he was not 
originally either inactive or cowardly, 
we may infer from the fact that he, of 
all others, had been selected as the 
guardian of the young ‘l'ycoon ; and it 
is evident. that, in this capacity, he 
soon realized the unmistakable fact, 
that whether the making of treaties 
was right or wrong; and whether the 
Tycoon Iyésada, or his representative 
the Gotairo, had, or had not, legiti- 
mately the power to enter into them, the 
deed was done, and the treaties must 
be maintained. We have seen how 


* “ Young Japan,” Vol, II, p. 48. 


prominent a part he took in obtaining 
the Mikado’s sanction ; and up to the 
very last, he was most true to all the 
engagements they imposed upon Japan. 
He initiated many reforms for which 
the present Government obtains the 
credit ; and whatever advantages there 
may be—and undoubtedly there are 
many—in having the Government in 
its present shape—he had foreseen 
them, and declared his hope of gradu- 
ally bringing it about. It is my sincere 
belief that, had he been permitted to 
work in his own way, we should have 
seen Japan make as rapid progress as 
she has made, without all the horrors 
of revolution, and repeated outbreaks 
of internal strife, that have oecurred.” 
Now these opinions of Mr. Black, 
who was a keen observer of that time, 
are entitled to some weight. At least, 
if the charge of fickleness is the worst 
that can be brought against Keiki, he 
was no more a sinner than most of his 
contemporaries. Even in ordinary, 
peaceful times, consistency is a jewel, 
and in a revolutionary period inconsis- 
tency is not a great crime. Keiki’s 
mistake seems to have been the with- 
drawal of his resignation and his return 
from Osaka to Kyoto. But he had 
reason to believe that Satsuma was 
working for the overthrow of Tokugawa 
and the establishment of a Satsuma 
dynasty of Shoguns; while his own 
honest purpose was the abandoment of 
the whole system of a Shogunate. In 
this complicated situation of affairs, he 
was persuaded, against his better judg- 
ment, to pursue a course which placed 
him in a most unfortunate position and 
precipitated the civil war. But, instead 
of condemning Keiki for one mistake, 
let us rather give all honor to the man 
who had the vision to see, and the wis- 
dom to recognize, that he was “ the last 
of the Shoguns.” Ky. W. C. 
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DQ Repariment, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all pr oper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


ISS Yone Morita, one of the Jiai- 
kan girls, was married to Mr. 
Kaito Shinozaki from the home of Miss 
Kate Johnson, Dangozaka, Tokyo, Feb. 
24th. Miss Morita being a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, ' Tsunohazn, 
Rev. Geo. Fukuda, her pastor, perform- 
ed the ceremony. Mr. Shinozaki 
being a member of the Christian 
church, Miss Johnson gave the wed- 
ding. I am sure all the friends of 
Florence Crittenton Ji-ai-kan — will 
rejoice with us over our first marriage 
from the Home. 

Miss Tama Sakamaki, one of the 
former pupils in the Florence Critten- 
tion Jt-ai-kan who was pursuing studies 
preparatory to taking a training as 
nurse with Dr, Adelaide Kelsey, on 
Jan. 27th was badly burnt, her clothes 
taking fire from behind, and ere she 
was aware, she was in a blaze. Dr. Abe 
succeeded in smothering the flames by 
wrapping a rug about her, but both 
legs were deeply burnt from the ankles 
to her body. She was taken to the 
general hospital, Yokohama, where for 
a time she was in danger of Josing her 
life ; for a time amputation of one leg 
seemed imperative, but a sound heal- 
thy constitution pulled her through. 
She had every comfort, and all the 
skill and nursing possible, for twenty 
four days at the “General Hospital and 
has since been removed to the Jizen- 
Kwai hospital at Negishi. Friends of the 
Florence Crittenton Ji-ai-kan residing 
in Yokohama kindly paid the hospital 


bill of the little sufferer. ‘In ‘as 
much as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these my little ones, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

When I visited her at the hospital. 
I asked her, “Tama, when you are 
alone here at night, suffering, and 
cannot sleep, what do you do ?”; and 
she sweetly answered ; “ I ask Jesus to 
help me lie perfectly still and bear the 
pain patiently, and the pain does not 
stop: but oh, His peace fills my heart, 
and for a little while I sleep.” She 
must still }emain in hospital for six 
weeks or two months, and whether she 
can pursue the plan laid out depends: 
on the recovery. 

The little girls in the Florence Orit- 
tenton Ji-ai-kan, rescued from peril by 
the relief committee sent to the 
Ashiwo copper destitution districts, are 
an astonishment, Really children in a 
boarding school do not show any more 
aptness, nor respond to moral teaching 
ag rapidly as these, and they have 
become models of obedience. Their 
wan copper-colored faces are now rosy 
and plump, and their bright eyes and 
shining hair in braids show what food 
and care can do, And after all, I 
think sewing and cooking for children, 
training the little hands to help, and 
teaching them their evening prayers 
and hymns a very good way to reform 
the girls of the Home. 

J. K. McCauley (Sec.). 
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SOCIAL EVIL “ DEBT ” 
TESL CASE JUDGMENT. 


To tay Epiror oF THE “ JAPAN Matt.” 
Sir,—Judement in the “debt ” test 
case was given on the 6th inst., in the 
Supreme Court, and our appeal was 
thrown ont, the court upholding the 
decision of the lower courts. As this 
ends a very long and closely contested 
series of suits and counter-suits, a short 
résumé may be of interest to your 
readers. he first of the cases affect-- 
ing the social evil question was entered 
in the Nagoya local court on Oct. 22, 
1899. The point of attack then was 
the power of the keepers over the girls 
in their possession, and the suit was an 
attempt to force the defendant, a 
brothel-keeper, to affix his signature to 
the cessation-of-business report, haigyo 
todoke, of the plaintiff, a prostitute, as 
the police would not allow girls to 
cease their trade without such siena- 
ture. Asaresult of this and several 
other suits, all of which were decided 
in favour of the girls, coupled with 
much agitation, the Home Depart- 
ment issued a set of regulations on 
Oct. 1, 1900, which granted to prosti- 
tutes the liberty of cessation of busi- 
ness at will, irrespective of the objec- 
tions of their keepers. Under these 
reeulations several thousand girls and 
young women have left the brothels, 
and there is slill a gradual decrease, 
although the number leaving now is 
not as large as during the first few 
months immediately following the 
enforcement of the new regulations. 
Owing to the financial risk, the pur- 
chase of new girls has almost entirely 
ceased, so that every girl that leaves 
reduces the number that much. 

When “ free cessation” was _ first 
allowed, we did not anticipate any 
serious difficulty because of the so- 
called debts due the keepers by the 
girls, but it soon became evident that 
the keepers intended to make use of 
the “ promises to pay” held by them 
against the girls and their parents and 


relatives, T)istraints and suits followed 
cvery case of free cessation in some 
places, and although the suits often 
entailed actual monetary loss on the 
part of the keepers, they were in many 
cases enabled to frighten or force the 
girls to return to their former trade. 
We were quite positive in our convic- 
tion that the debt part of the contract 
would not stand the test of the courts, 
as the labor part had already been 
declared null and void, as previously 
stated. The purpose of the keepers in 
paying out large sums of money for 
girls is the same as the purpose of the 
portion of the contract which the courts 
have declared to be invalid, hence if 
purposes are to be taken into account, 
the “ debt” certainly should be classed 
with the “labor” part of the con- 
tract. In all cases there is but one 
contract, the first part of which speci- 
fies the amount of money “ loaned,” 
etc., while the second part specifies 
that one of the parties “ borrowing” 
the money shall serve as a prostitute 
until the amount is returned. It did 
not appear possible that the latter 
part of the contract could be invali- 
dated and the first part still be lawful. 
There has never been any change in 
the form of contracts used, votwith- 
standing the judgments referred to 
above, 

The case that has just been decided 
by the Supreme Court was entered as 
an objection to a distraint in Noyv., 
1900, and has been decided in favour 
of the keeper at every stage of the 
proceedings from the local court to the 
highest tribunal, so that this judg- 
ment settles the matter. As every 
girl that Ihave known to return to a 
life of shame has done so because of a 
distraint or suit, as many thousands 
are still bound by this so-called debt, 
the decision is a serious blow to further 
effort to save the present prostitutes. 
As the full text of the judgment has 
not yet been’ given out, we cannot 
discuss the court’s reasons for upholding 
the monetary part of these shameful 
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transactions, hut however reasonable 
the decision may be made to appear 
from a legal standpoint, if cannot be 
regarded in any other manner than as 
a sivantic failure from a moral stand- 
point. As very able counsel represent- 
ed the appellant in the Supreme 
Court, it is to be hoped that the written 
judgment will be exhaustive and clear, 
as everything possible was done to 
present a clear case to the consideration 
of the judges. 


U. G. Murphy. 


NUGATA NOTES. 


(From Mission News.) 


When Miss Swartz was making her 
preparations for leaving here recently, 
she was tendered a supper at a local 
restaurant by some of the police 
officials and men who felt under obli- 
gation to her for help she had been 
giving them in certain studies. Find- 
ing that she was to be the only lady 
in the party, she requested the privi- 
lege of bringing one lady companion 
with ber. ‘The request was, of course, 
granted, and the hint thus dropped 
resulted in a strange transformation, 
which was nothing less than the at- 
tendance at the feast of the wives of 
all those who were married. his is 
perhaps the first case on record in this 
city where officials have gathered in 
such a manner accompanied by their 


wives. It is likely, however, not to be 
the last. For at a recent farewell 


banquet given to one of the higher 
officials, the influence was felt of the 
Manners and Customs Reform Associa- 
tion in several particulars, the most 
noticable being that no attendant was 
allowed to leave his seat during the 
meal,—which meant that all individ- 
ual drinking to the heaith of the 
guest of the evening was prohibited. 


The usual relay of singing girls was 
provided for the evening, but they 
came so late as to cause much annoy- 
ance, owing to the unexpected reform 
of beginning the meeting promptly on 
time. Avain the party was forced to 
remain seated until the dancers had 
not only finished their performance ,but 
had packed up and left the house, after 
which the company quietly broke up 
and adjourned, 

The sequel to this strange 
banquet” is, that, both in private 
discussion and in public print, the 
consensus of opinion is that the chief 
thing that marred the affair and kept 
it from being high-toned was the pre- 
sence of the dancers s; and that the 
next step in reform should be to re- 
place these hirelings with the wives of 
the attendants. We may yet see a 
banquet where even sake is not served ! 


H. B. Newest. 


“ reform . 


SUMMARY OF STATISTICS OF 
THE N.T.L. 


According to the statistical reports 
received at the recent Annual Conven- 
tion, the number of ‘Temperance 
Societies in Japan is forty-five, repre- 
senting a membership of 3,884, The 
Tokyo. T. §. is the largest, having a 
membership of 1,100. Next to it is 
Yokohama with 350. By the grand 
divisions of the whole country, we find 
18 Societies in Tosando, 8 in Tokaido, 
5 in Hokkaido, 3 in Hokurikudo, 3 in 
Saikaido, 3 in Sanyodo, 2 in Kinai, 2 
in Nankaido, and 1 in Sanindo. Besid- 
es these, there are 3 in Hawaii, bring- 
ine the total number of Affiliatine 
Societies up to 48. 

Received for the Florence Crittenton 
Jia-kan 8 yen, collected through Mrs 
Staniland, 2 Bluff, Yokohama. 

M. A. Spencer, Treas. 
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ACLS STON St ates, 


KUMAMOTO LEPERS’ 
HOSPITAL. 


(From C. 17. S. Quarterly) 


There are many friends of the C. M. 
S. in England and elsewhere who are 
interested in Miss Cropper’s work and 
my own. I am using the opportunity 
now given to tell them of the opening 
of a new ward in the Leper Hospital 
on 2lst Nov. by Bp. Foss, in the 
absence of Bp. Evington. On _ the 
morning of the same day there was a 
Confirmation Service, when three 
patients, two women and a. man, were 
confirmed by Bp. Foss, and all, 
have reason to believe, were much 
helped by his address which followed, 
on the working of the Holy Spirit in 
the lives of the followers of Christ, 


dwelling specially on the exercise of 


mutual ‘love, and the manifestation of 
the fruits of the Spirit in our lives, 
not being limited by position and 
circumstances, but God’s gift to all 
alike, who desire to receive it. 

The opening of the ward took place 
in the afternoon, and for it Bp. Foss 
had. kindly prepared a special service 
of prayer, which we had_ presented 
with the hymns to be sung -and 
distributed among those present, so 
that non-Christians might follow 
easily and take away with them. in 
print, as well as in memory, some- 
thing of our faith. The wife of the 
Governor and his son were present, the 
Chief of Police and other principal 
officials, as well as the head of the 
Garrison hospital and lis wife and 
daughter, with other of the leading 
doctors of the city, and official and 
Missionary friends, both Japanese and 


a concession 


foreign (we are the foreigners!) Our 
own clergyman, the Rev. K. Naka- 
mura, gave a short address, after the 
service of dedication and prayers; this 
was followed by an address from the 
Japanese Baptist pastor in the city, 
then by a long poem in blank verse 
from one of the leper-patients, repre- 
senting their gratitude and content- 
ment; and then Bp. Foss gave the 
concluding address. 

The service over, 
the garden of the Chapel, where tea 
and cakes were served, among the 
trees, in Japanese fashion, on little 
tables, by four Christian ladies of the 
Church, who also lent their best China 
for the occasion, and one of them, Mrs. 
Ono, gave the tea. It is customary 
on these occasions to give a feast of 
some kind, but that would have been 
too costly “for us, and the only thing 
we could do by way of honor for the 
Government House party was to give 
them seats, which could not be provided 
for all. ‘Their presence on that occa- 
sion has quite cheered the hearts of 
Christians of all denominations in the 
city, because it is the first time so public 
has been made to the 
Church of Christ, and it came about 
very naturally. My first idea had 
been to ask only the Christian workers 
of other denominations in the city and 
our own people to the ceremony, but 
about ten days before it took place, the 
Governor’s wite was calling upon me, 
and we were talking over various civil 
institutions in which she is interested, 
and the Leper Hospital was mentioned. 

Presently I told her of the approaching 
opening of the new ward, she seemed 


we adjourned to 


| interested, and I said, ‘ Will you come 


to it?” She replied that she certainly 
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would, so the next day a formal invi- 
tation was sent to her and to the 
Governor, and the rest followed. 

The day following the opening, the 
Governoi’s wife called with a large 
present of bandages from herself and 
the wife of the head of the Garrison 
hospital, and she expressed herself as 
ereatly profited by the “ good talk” 
she had heard the day before. This 
long needed increase of accommodation 
in the Hospital means continual in- 
crease of outlay, and all contributions 
and subscriptions will be most grate- 
fully received and acknowledged. 

The work among the police also is 
most cheering everywhere, despite its 
pecnhar difficulties. In Kumamoto, 
which is now its Head-Quarters, we 
are in toush with the County Police, 
the County Convict Prison Warders, 
and the “ Gens d’armes” or Military 
police, to the Head-Quarters of each of 
which I have free entrance, and the 
officials are able to come freely to me. 
My Japanese helper also goes freely to 
the police Head-Quarters and to the 
police-boxes scattered all over the city, 
and Warders, Gens d’armes and police 
go freely to him at the Police Institute 
where he lives with his wife. On the 3rd 
of Nov., the Emperor’s birthday, seven 
Warders were received into our Church 
as catechumen. Oneof them remark- 
ed, “Jt is our Birthday.” On the 
following Sunday, an ex-policeman, 
who by virtue of his former office had 
been attending the evening classes, 
was also admitted as a catechumen. 
We have a magazine also, called the 
“Police and Warders’ Iriend,”’ with 
a steadily increasing circulation, (at 
present about 700 copies per month). 
Miss Cropper works indefatigably at 
the language, playing for service at the 
Leper Hospital, learning to dispense, in 
teaching Hnelish to young ladies of the 
better class, in visiting and in Sunday 
School work, in most of which she is 
aided by our lady-worker, Miss Kato. 
At first it seemed that we should prin- 
cipally have nurses who wanted to 


| as 


learn English, but that has resolved 
itself into a small class. One of them 
is now a catechumen, others are talking 
of it, so is also a lady-doctor who does 
not come to English lessons but has 
been reached more directly through 
Leper Hospital influence. In the 
larger English class, which Miss 
Cropper and Miss Kato teach between 
them, there are about twenty girls of 
the higher class. The present Chief 
of the Staff in the Garrison, whom we 
knew some years ago, has for the last 
five years been serving in different 
garrisons in the country and was re- 
appotnted to Kumamoto this year. 
His wife says that, wherever they have 
been, he would not consent to know a 
foreigner, nor to let his daughters learn 
Kuglish, but when he found I was in 
Kumamoto again, he relaxed in my 
favor. But not having time to give his 
daughters, I gladly accepted his pro- 
posal for Miss Cropper, to which he 
consented, and this has brought us the 
daughters of nearly all the beads of the 
Department, both civil and military. 
In all our work we have been most 
graciously Zed and prospered all through 
the year by Him to whom all thanks 
and praise belong. 


H. Riddell. 


AMER. BOARD MISSION. 
(From Mission News.) 


IMPRESSIONS OF HYUGA. 


My first impression is, that Hyuga is 
a long way off from Kyoto and the 
rest of the world. The distance may 
not be so great, but when one is in one 
of those little steamers, where there is 
just one limited spot on the deck, in 
which he can stand up lke a man, 
thirty hours is a long time. A break- 
down of the machinery in the “ Bungo 
Nada,” just where the passage is 
roughest, does not add to one’s com- 


forts. Still, the mermaids were pacified 


easily. 
My second impression is, that Hyuga 
twenty years behind the rest of 
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Japan. Just eighteen miles of railroad, 
cutting across one corner, connecting 
Kumamoto with Kagoshima, not at all 
intended for the people of Hyuga. No 
special signs of thrift and prosperity 
anywhere. Aside from the former 
samurai quarters in the old daimyo 
towns, and the newly-built city of 
Miyazaki, the houses are mostly poor, 
and frequently dilapidated. The people 
impressed me as especially poor, and 
how most of them live at all was a 
wonder to me. ‘The country is more 
sparsely settled than any other part of 
Japan, except the island of Yezo. 

Sometimes there is no human habita- 
tion for several miles ; and this in spite 
of the fact that Hyuga is one of the 
oldest parts of Japan, the birthplace of 
Jimmu 'l’enno. 

My third impression is, that hake 
(persimmons) and basha (stages) are 
in inverse ratio to the number of 
people, 
and nowhere have [ seen so many, 
fresh even at Christmas-time. The 
basha is the railroad of Hyuga, and has 
practically driven the jinrikisha out of 
the country, save in the cities. They 
are not bad, if one is in possession of a 
frame-work “ fitly joined together and 
compacted,” so as to stand the knocks 
and bumps withoat number. It would 
not pay the Board to locate me in 
Hyuga ; for [ alimost always had to pay 
double fare, or leave part of. myself 
behind. 

My fonrth impression is, that the 
roads of Hyuga are excellent, the 
scenery mostly superb, the forests mag- 
nificent. The roads are not many, but 
they are certainly well built. The 
road from Miyazaki to Obi is a fine 
piece of engineering, offering some 
glorious views of the deep valleys with 
their clear streams. Not even Pennsyl- 
vania has finer timber than is standing 
on some of those Hyuga mountain- 
slopes; and I was glad that so far no 
sawmill had devastated them. Never 
shall I forget the glorious outlook over 
that wonderful panorama of sea and 


The kaki certainly are good, , 


land from the hilltop back of Hoso- 


shima. I consider it finer than that 
at Miyazu with its far-famed bridge 
from heaven. As Brother Clark and 
I stood up there on the second day of 
January, we could almost see visions 
like the seer of Patmos, I know we 
both looked, with our souls in our eyes, 
eastward and eastward, till we saw 
loved faces in the homeland, and we 


| thought of the time when “the sea is 


no more.” 

My fifth impression is, that there is 
a band of loyal workers in Hyuga. 
They are working together heart and 
soul. Most of the evangelists were 
former pupils of mine, and we talked 
freely. They know Clarke, the theolo- 
gian of Colgate University, and l’ran- 
cis E., the father of Christian Kndea- 
vor, and N. G., the sainted and 
beloved secretary of the American 
Board, and Cyrus A., their missionary 
leader, and others; but they are all 
agreed that “the greatest of these is 


Cyrus.” They believe in him and 
love him. They work loyally with 
him. The work is still backward, nor 


are there signs of special advance ; but 
foundations are being laid, wisely and 
well. Hyuga is particularly our field. 
Except in the three largest towns I 
think we are the only Protestant 
mission at work in Hyuga, I should 
like to see some Japanese bishop side 
by side with our Bishop Clark. I 
believe it would add strength to the 
whole field; but I know how difficult 
it is to induce the right kind of man 
to go to such a field. 

My sixth impression is, that Hyuga 
has a future. I rode with the chief- 
of-police from Obi to Miyazaki, and we 
had the basha—I wish the Language 
Committee would invent a suitable 
translation of that word—all to our- 
selves. He told me that Hyuga could 
readily bear double its present popu- 
lation, and that even now farmers were 
coming in from the Kobe, Osaka, Hiro- 
shima regions; that the soil and the 
climate are well adapted for fruit- 
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culture, but that by reason of insuffi- 
cient means of transportation the 
country can not be properly developed. 
With the building of railroads new 
life will spring up in Hyuga. People 


will come in, and the hillsides will be | 


covered with orange groves and peach- 
gardens. Our ten or twelve preaching 
stations will then be centres for diffus- 
ing the Gospel, and new churches will 
spring up. 

My seventh impression is, that tour- 
ing in Hyuga is conducive to good 
health,—provided Miss Gulick is there 
to fix up the luncheons. 


nate hours and bad oysters at Osaka | 
| turned over and rolled some distance 


had rather played havoc with me 
before leaving for Hyuga. But thir- 
teen days there, with sixteen sermons 
or addresses, all except two and one 
half days in Japanese hotels, braced 
me up nicely. In Miyazaki the 
students filled the church three times. 
In Sadowara nearly the whole town 
seemed to have turned ont. In Obi 
five young men handed in their names 
as inquirers. Those were inspiring 
gatherings. Even the thirty or more 
miles from Miyakonojo to Obi, made 
on Christmas day in a pouring rain, 
seven of whica were on foot across the 
mountains, wet inside and outside, had 
no bad effect. My Christmas dinner 
Tate in as poor a hovel, standing all 
alone in the mountains, as I remember 
ever having entered; but I had nuts 
and dates and raisins, thanks to that 
missionary’s good aunt. I wished all 
along I had such an aunt here in 
Kyoto, to keep house for me; but when 


T came back and found the big Santa- | 


Claus-mail bag, full of good things and 
running over, which the good ladies 
here had fixed up for me, I was quite 
clear that I would not swap them for 
all the aunts in Hyuga. And I am 
quite sure of my final impression; that 
it pays to go off touring during Christ- 
mas vacation. Brethren! I am open 


to invitations. 
Geo. EK. Albrecht. 


six other passengers, 


M. E. CHURCH. 
NARROW ESCAPES. 
BY MRS. E. A. HUET. 


There is one missionary family in 
Sapporo the members of which feel 
that they have more reason to thank 
God for His protecting care during the 
last month, than for any time before 
in their lives. A few weeks ago the 
missionary, while on a visit to one of 
his most distant appointments, was 
riding in a basha (stage coach) with 
over a rough 
mountain road, when the vehicle 
down the steep hill-side, dragging the 
passengers, horses and driver with it. 
Its descent was arrested by a huge rock 
in the way, and when the passengers 
extricated themselves from the debris, 
they were surprised to find themselves 


_uninjured, save for a few cuts and 


bruises. A. packet of court plaster 
from the missionary’s pocket, served to 
mend them up somewhat, and when 
the driver had succeeded in getting his 
horses and the remains of his basha up 
on the road again, the party proceeded 
on foot. hey could not help but see 
that, had the accident happened a few 
feet either side of the spot where it 
occurred, there would have been no 
rock in the way to keep them from 


| being dragged right down into the sea, 


for the road led along the coast. ‘The 
prayers offered up at that family altar, 
a few days later, when the missionary 
had reached his home and related his 
experience, were sincere and heart-felt, 
but when a few days ago the mission- 
ary’s wife also had a narrow escape 
from a sudden and awful death, is it 
any wonder that their hearts overflowed 
and words failed them all in that little 
home ? 

It happened that the missionary wife 
and the little Bible woman were walk- 
ing on one of the business streets of 
the city when, hearing a commotion, 
they looked back just in time to see a 
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runaway horse hitched to a heavy sled, 
come tearing down the street and knock 
over &@ woman who was walking beside 
them—not two feet away. The sled 
turned over as it strack the woman, 
throwing out the driver of the horse, 


and for one terrible second the man 


and the woman and the horse and the | 


sled were all mixed up together, so near 
to the missionary’s wife and the little 
Bible woman, that they could al- 
most have touched them by reaching 
out a hand. Then the horse tore on, 
dragging after him the man and the 
sled, but the poor woman lay still on 
the icy road. When the missionary’s 
wife stooped to help the injured woman 
fo her feet, she found her unconscious, 
with the blood flowing from a terrible 
wound in her head, <A blanket had 
been thrown from the sled 
turned over, and the missionary’s wife 
and the little Bible woman quickly 
wrapped the unconscious woman in it, 
for her clothing had been torn and 
disarranged, and the missionary’s wife 
tried to hold the poor head out of the 
snow. Iu the mean time a crowd of 
men and boys had gathered, each one 
determined to see all that was going 
on, if they had to walk all over the 
women folk in order to do so. In vain 
did the missionary’s wife implore the 
nearest man to call a doctor or a police- 
man. He could not be persuaded to 
leave the spot, but feeling that he 
ought to do something, he tried to 
make the poor unconscious woman sit 
up, by shaking and jerking her until 
the missionary’s wife suggested to him 
that the woman was probably already 
dead. Then another victim of a very 
little learning tried the measures some- 
times used to recusitate drowning 
persons, while a third man punched 
her with his fist to arouse her, when- 
ever he could get achance. By that 
time a small boy, who will be an 
honor to his country if he lives to be a 
man, had brought a policeman from 
the police-box around the corner, and 
it was with great relief that the 


when it ! 


missionary’s wife saw him take charge 
of the poor woman. She was bundled 
with very little ceremony into a jin- 
rikisha and taken to the hospital, as the 
missionary’s wife and the little Bible 
woman continued their homeward way, 
with the heart of each divided between 
pity for the poor woman and gratitude 
to God for their own narrow escape. 
Later it was found that the driver was 
not seriously injured but badly bruised 
aod shaken, and that the woman died 
three days later at the hospital without 
having regained consciousness. Surely 
God has kept us asin the hollow of 
His hand and to Him be all praise and 
thanksgiving.— Tidings. 


SEIRYU JO GAKKO, NAGOYA. 


BY MISS E. R. BENDER. 


Marrying, giving in marriage and 
dying—the old, old way of the world— 
have thrown alternate sunshine and 
shadow upon Seiryu Jo Gakko during 
the last few months. During the 
autumn term tivo of our teachers ceased 
this life of work and entered into rest. 
The “ Beautiful Life” of one of them 
has already received notice in Tidings. 
The other one passed away in her far- 
off Kyushu home, and we knew but 
little of her last days. Her Christian 
life had been a short one, but when 
sae left us for the last time some 
months ago, it was with a child-like 
faith in God as her Father and Christ 
as her Savior, so we doubt not she has 
entered into the rest that remains for 
God’s people. 

A student who had been with us 
only about a year, leaving to enter the 
Normal School, passed from our notice, 
and we knew nothing more of her until 
we heard of her deatn some weeks ago. 
Her class-mates and one of her teachers 
attended the funeral—a Buddhist one. 
They asked permission to sing a Chris- 
tian hymn, explaining it and offering 
prayer. A long conversation was held 
with the sorrowing mother, followed 
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by a visit some time later, with further 
explanation of the comfort and hope of 
our Christian religion and we trust 
that the way has thus been opened into 
another home for the entrance of God’s 
light. 

The month of December had in it 
the weddings of two of our graduates of 
last year. One was a simple home 
wedding, beautiful in all its details 
and its promise of happiness and use- 
fulness. The bride was the daughter 
of a Christian father and mother, 
prominent members of our First 
Church, while the grandfather is one 
to whose untiring zeal and unfailing 
faith our chureh owes mach of its 
prosperity. This wedding in the home 
of Christians of three generations, the 
bride in the sweetness and beauty of 
her young girlhood and the manly 
young Christian bridegroom pledging 
mutual love and faith in the name of 
the Triune God—these things made 
this wedding a most pleasing and 
impressive occasion. Immediately 
after the ceremony, they left for their 
far northern home in the Hokkaido, 
where we doubt not this young Chris- 
tian wife will prove a helpful addition 
to our Otaru church. 

Just one year after our “ Feast of 
Dedication,” our school was bright and 
gay with the festivities of the first 
wedding in our new chapel. It was 
the occasion of the marriage of one of 
last year’s graduates to the eldest son of 
an official member of our church, one 
who as trustee has given us much 
valuable assistance in business matters 
connected with our property, The 
bride came to our school a few years 
ago, the only daughter of a wealthy, 
conservative family in the country. 
At first she was much opposed to 


Christianity, and was unwilling to 


hear any personal appeals, taking with 
indifference—if not opposition—as 
much of the teaching as school rules 
compelled her to receive. But gradu- 
ally opposition and indifference gave 
way, her heart was opened to the 


truth, she believed, and on the Sabbath 
before her graduation she was baptized. 
She then returned to her home, the only 
Christian in her native place, and her 
own family opposed to her faith. It hap- 
pened about this time that this trustee 
whom I have mentioned was looking | 
about for a bride for his eldest son, 
having already built and furnished a 
home for her. Our many-sided pastor, 
equai to every demand made upon 
him by his flock, suggested this girl 
and won her consent and that of her 
parents, the latter yielding only after 
repeated and urgent presentations of 
the case, for they were at first unwill- 
ing to allow their daughter to marry 
Christian and go into a Christian 
family, one of the principal objections 
seeming to be that there could be no 
wine at the wedding ceremony. How- 
ever, consent haying once been given, 
they sent their daughter to her new home 
in a manner becoming their station in 
life, though they themselves would not 
come to the wedding. All of the 
customs of old Japan were followed as 
far as the Christian ceremony would 
allow. In accordance with these 
customs, our pastor went to her home 
on the day of the-wedding to meet and. 
bring her to the school, where the 
ceremony was to be performed. She 
came attired in an elegant gray crepe 
dress with the prescribed under dresses 
of red and white, wearing the bride’s 
white head-dress, and attended by two 
servants and a few male relatives. 
Immediately upon her arrival, her 
travelling costume was changed for 
three dresses, one over another of heavy 
white silk brocade, the obi (belt) being 
of the same rich material, while over 
all was thrown another white garment 
that trailed behind her, when it was not. 
carried by the two servants who attended 
her. The pretty new chapel with its de- 


corations of pine, nanten and palms; 


the large number of guests who gather- 
ed in honor of the occasion ; the school 


girls, as their clear young voices rang 


- out in processional and marriage hymn ; 
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the picturesque costume of the modest 
bride, and the manly bearing of the 
young bridegroom,—all made a pic- 
ture that will not soon be forgotten. 
After the ceremony the bride’s dress 
was again changed for one of gold, red 
and white, and then followed the 
wedding feast and congratulations in 
the school dining room, which had 
been prettily decorated in red and 
white and the dark rich congratulatory 
nanten. ‘Thus came to an end the first 
wedding in our new chapel—niay it be 
followed by many !—but the happiness 
of the bride 
and the joy of the family in her 
presence give us each day cause for 
eratitude that another Christian home 
has heen added to those already in this 
land, and we pray that through this 
Christian wedding some influence for 
Christ may enter the home which this 
young bride has left.— Tidings. 


AMER BAPT. MISS. UNION. 


(From Gleanings.) 


A GOOD SHIP AND TRIM. 


The friends of the good ship and 
trim called “Jfukuin Maru” will rejoice 
with us to know that in the gentle 
swaying of her hull and the tap, tap 
of her gear aloft in the westerly breeze 
tonight we have proof positive that 
once more she has been given her free- 
dom after the long weary wait for her 
skipper. Now, as joy shared is joy 
doubled, we) want all to know that 
God in His mercy las permitted us to go 
forth again, for which we are truly and 
humbly grateful. 

What with doubts as to strength 
physical and mental to “handle the 


ropes” in both ship and missionary | 


effort, and with winds which said plain- 
ly that he played but the fool’s part 
who tried to drive to the west at 
a season when all wind, and strong 


at that, drives to the eastward, temp- | 


tation was strong to share the slug- 
gard’s excuses for inactivity. Add to 


in her new-Christian home | 


this the need of submitting to a 
thorough survey of the vessel from 
“truck to keelson” and from “ keel- 
shoe to shear strake ”, conducted accord- 
ing to rules made in Germany and 


losing none of their spice and savor 
through being applied by officials 


jealous of the honour of the land of 
our sojourning, and we might crave 
pardon of our friends were we to take 
counsel of prudence. 

But we now have the assurance that 
the little white craft is sound enough 
even to sail Japanese waters, and so 
advisedly we have called her “ a good 
ship and trim,” for have we not a 
Menjo duly signed and sealed, and which 
is to be framed, as we are assured was 
demanded Ly the rules in their country 
of origin, yes, even before the days of 
William II. And if to-day two meet- 
ings have been held here in this. place 
instead of the place we sailed for yester- 
day, it was because wind and tide played 
havoc with the plans of those on board. 
But, what matters ! The gospel story is 
the same there or here and we just 
thank God for the privilege of dealing 
one more blow, even though it be like 
the tap of a child’s hand, at the long 
dark wall of superstition, indifference 
and sin which casts its deadly shadow 
on these thousands of lives. 

Yet during our long weary wait, 
the good hand of the Lord did not rest. 
Evangelist Toda has begun work 
according to our plan of dividins the 
islands of the Inland Sea into at least 
three groups, taking one large island 
asacentre and placing an evangelist 
in each centre to visié monthly the 
chief places only in his group, we com- 
ing in. the vessel periodically and going 
with him to every village for a general 
proclamation of the gospel. Thus each 
of the three men will work 4 months 
on the vessel and 8 months of the 
year in and from his own centre. ‘The 


| first Kogisho has now been opened by 


Toda San in an island with 46,000 
inhabitants. Regular preaching takes 
place there and in two other important 
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places. A Sunday school has been While in the next village east lives 


opened and a Young Men’s Society has 
been started. A marked interest has 
been shown by a number of persons, 
and a few are apparently earnest en- 
quirers. The kindly spirit in which 
our brother has been received in his 
efforts is but a counterpart of our ex- 
periences when visiting the island with 
the vessel, so that he has been much 
strengthened and encouraged by the 
signs of God’s merciful guidance all 
through. 


the friend who has been to Kobe and 
has seen a foreigner drinking blood (?) 
out of a bottle, and the head man of 
the village on our west doubts our claim 
,to American citizenship because he has 
been to Navasakii—ah, wonderful 
event,—and has seen Atnericans there 
who were black (!), we yet rejoice that 
the thin edge of the wedge has been 
driven into the wall of ignorant 
prejudice about these islanders. 


Luke W. Bickel. 


Fuxuin Maru. 


Carram B:cken, EvaNGevist, AND Crew or KuKkutx Maru, 
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DR, TORREY’S VISIT TO JAPAN. 


OR the sake of Dr. Torrey’s many 
friends abroad, as well as those in 


Japan, a résumé of the Doctors labors | 


and their results, so far as known, 
may be acceptable. Both the local 
press of Yokohama, and of Tokyo, have 
given notes of the lectures as they 
took place in their respective cities. 
At Yokohama, commencing on the 
night of arrival, Jan. LOth, and in the 
three days following, nine addresses in 
all were delivered, and all but four 
through interpreters. “The impression 
of a strong man with heart and mind 
and body consecrated to the special 
work to which he now put his hand in 
foreign lands was made upon all 
miuds. While a great increase of faith 
in the power of the Word of God, and 
of its faithful proclamation, was given 
to all Christian workers and believers. 


No attempt was made onthe part of | 


the evangelist to call forth an ex- 
pression of faith, or commitment in 
response to the truth. Had there been, 
it is the conviction of many, numbers 
would have risen their feet. 
Yokohama, Jan. 20th, for, Sendai, in 
the North, 12 hours distant by rail, 
that nicht an address was given, fol- 
lowed by seven more in the next two 
days. ‘The largest church was crowd- 
ed by 600 hearers, many uon-Chris- 
tians, and mostly of the better class, 
officials and pupils of the schools. 
There were professed conversions or 
reclamations, and the visit was cheer- 
ing alike to the preacher and to the 
people. On hisreturn to the capital on 
Jan. 23rd, a welcome and address took 
piace that evening, followed by four 
days of addresses and labors in schools, 
halis and churches. Eleven addresses 
were reported, all with a single excep- 
tion given through interpreters. In 
this latter respect, as in all others, 
the speaker was signally favored - by 
good interpreters, as well as good and 


appreciative audiences, and good 
weather. The results of Dr, Torrey’s 


Leaving 


| singing. 


labors in Tokyo were marked, not 
only in the size and character of the 
audiences, bat in the deeper work of 
grace experienced by many hearts, in 
the evident impression made upon 
many minds, aud by numbers rising 
to their feet in expression of their 
decision for Christ, as was the case in 
the Doctor’s last evangelistic service, 
Sunday night, Jan. 26th, in the 
Central Tabernacle, when 24 stood 
up, and expressed the acceptance of 
Christ as a personal saviour. With 
all but three of that number the Dr, 
had personal dealings after the service. 

Tuesday, 6a.m., Jan. 28th, the Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Torrey were setting out 
for a 12 hours’ journey, south by rail, 
to Nagoya. Here a welcome and 
address followed that night, with a 
crowded house, and an evident deep 
impression made, but no outward ex- 
pression called for.’ In the two 
following days, Jan. 29th and 30th, 
five meetings, or six in all, that have 
been reported, were held, and the 
impression made upon believers was 
profound. One foreign lady seemed 
somewhat beside herself in expression 
of her joy, but the Japanese brethren 
showed their intensity of feeling in 
r. Nor was it confined to be- 
lievers. At the first evangelistic meet- 
ing 3L persons gave in their names 
and addresses, and a number follow- 
ed at the last evangelistic meeting, 
making 44 in all at the two meetings 
held tor that purpose. 

Jan. 31st:—In the rain a large 
company saw the Doctor off for Kyoto, 
8 hours by rail west of Nagoya, where 
a welcome and address were given that 
evening. 

In the first three days of the present 
month, seven meetings followed, mak- 
ing eight in all, six for the Japan- 
ese and two for foreigners. Tour of 
the meetings for the Japanese were for 
non-Christians. At the last meeting 
55 proposed to accept Christ. In all 
119 names were handed in at Kyoto, 
but some of the names may have been 
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duplicates. This success is largely 
attributed to the splendid co-operation 
of the men and women of the Doshisha 
College. At Osaka Dr. 'lorrey began 
his meetings on the evening of the 4th 
with a large meeting. Meetings were 
continued till 9.30 p.m., 9th Ieb. 
the 7th, five imeetings were to be 
held at Kobe, and he was to leave at 
11:30 p.m. for Yamaguchi. There 
from the 9th p.m. till llth a.m, and 
at Saga from Lith p.m. to 13th, 14th, 
preach at Nagasaki and to sail per ss. 


Gaehe for Shanghai. A splendid 
record of faithful Christian work 


accomplished in ten of the chief cities 
of Japan, in its two chief divisions, 
the Hondo and Kaushiu. And all in 
the remarkably short period of four 
weeks and one day from setting foot 
on its shores. If ever the vision of 
the Seer in Patmos had a literal ful- 
fillment, Rev. 14; 6, 7, this is certain- 
ly its nearest accomplishment. 

The Doctor’s own view is as follows : 

“This land is ripe for a great har- 
vest. JI wish I could heip for a 
year with the brethren.” Certainly 
those who have longest laboured and 
borne the burden and heat of the day 
rejoice in the evidence that this strong 
man has given of his willingness and 
ability to help them.— Communicated. 


Dr. Torrey is a man of great direct- 
ness of address, simplicity, sincerity 
and spirituality, without any cant or 
even sentimentality. Does not seek to 
move the affections by appeals thereto 
Addresses the intellect or rather the 
conscience of his hearers. He has a 
grand voice, and a happy way of 
marshalling his arguments to give 
them an accumulative effect. It is 
no wonder that for eight years as many 
as five additions a week to his church 
have taken place. That is 250 a 
year, or 2,000 in the eight years. The 
secret isin his absolute faith in every 
word of God, and in the constant 
presence of the Holy Ghost in his 
heart and life and ministry in answer 


On | 


| little fron. Mr. Sankey. 


to prayer. ‘To have such a man sent 
to us of God and to the Japanese 
Church, and to the Ministry, and to all 


| Christian workers is a blessing we 


cannot too highly prize, nor too ear- 
nestly pray may prove an inspiration 
to all the work of God in Japan. 
Prayer is following him from Americ: 
and we ought to see to it that he is 
borne up in the strong arms of faith 
and prayer both in Japan and China 
and io all his tour around the world. 

There isa view of Dr. Torrey’s tour 
that impresses me much. He repre- 
sents Mr. Moody’s work both at Chicago 
and at Northfield. He may be said 
to be Mr. Moody in perhaps a more 


_ ageressive and instructive form—as a 


teacher of teachers and Mission work- 
ers. Many years ago Mrs. Prayn and 
many of the early workers here at 
Yokohama prayed earnestly for a 
visit from Mr. Moody and Mr. Sankey. 
Once while in America I presented 
this request in person, with no encour- 
agement fro. Mr. Moody, but some 
When I told 
this incident to Dr. Torrey, he in- 
formed me it was much upon Mr. 
Moody’s heart, and that he once came 
as far as to California for that purpose. 
His dread of the sea, or his doctor’s 


| forbidding sea travel, deterred him. 


He said to Dr. Torrey: “If I could 
stand sea-going as you can, I'd go all 
round the world preaching the 
Gospel.’ May we not regard Dr. 
Torrey as his substitute, or as Mr. 
Moody here in spirit preaching to us, 
and the prayer leng delayed now most 
graciously answered ? J, He Bs 


Rev. J. D. Davis, D.D., of Kyoto, 
has issaed “ for Japanese workers” an 
English pamphlet of 22 pages on the 
subject of ‘The Authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel.” 1t marshals in con- 
vincing form the arguments in favor 
of the genuineness of the Gospel of 
John, and is a timely contribution, It 
may be obtained from the author at 
the rate of 10 sen per copy,postpaid. 
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THE SALVATION ARMY. 
_ Editor Japan Evangelist :— 


As it has been suggested several 
times by many of our friends that we 
publish some statistics giving an in- 
sight into the work accomplished by 
the Salvation Army Naval and Mer- 
cantile Home in Yokohama, and I 
know the great interest all fake in the 


welfare of the seamen who visit the 


port, I would be greatly obliged could 
you afford me the necessary space in 
your valuable paper. 

- The following brief statement of 
facts will give some idea of the more 
important “work done for the year end- 
ing g December, 1901 :-— 


Meals supplied Naval men .  .16,508 
Beds Fs iiteoe we Oe 
Meals supplied Merchant men . 4,266 
Beds B E ssa ee oh op) es 


The number of persons for whom 

we found employment, more 

than half of whom were with- 

out support... . See 89 
Sent out of port by us " for th 

yarious Consular authorities 

and the Yokohama Charity 

Organization. ee 136 
Services conducted at the Home, 

and on board ships. . . . DD 
Attendance at same... . 
@onversions. . -\ genus: 2 
Social entertainments, ‘Teas, etc. 
Attendance at same. . . . . 95,805 
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A number of trips were conducted 
to Tokyo, Kamakura, Enoshima and 
the surrounding country: 

Tn addition to the above, there are 
a large number of people who visit 
and use the Home, and an additional 
ainount of work accomplished which 
it is impossible for us to detail. 

It is our endeavour to run_ this 
Home strictly on the principle of self- 
support. 

May I be permitted to take this 
opportunity to thank the Consular 
authorities of every nationality who 
have always extended the utmost kind- 
ness towards myself personally and 


towards our work ; also the Editors of 


the local newspapers, who have so 
kindly supplied us with copies of their 
papers free ; and our numerous friends 
for their hearty sympathy and con- 
stant good wishes. 

I beg to remain, 


dear Sir, the 


servant of all, 
C. Ettis, 


STAFF CAPTAIN. 


SABBATH OBSERVANCE. 


‘HE Committee on Sabbath Obser- 
vance, ippointed by the General 
Missionary Conference, held in Tokyo in 


1900, met at No. 4 Aoyama, Tokyo, on 


Friday afternoon, February 28th,1902. 

Present: C. B. Moseley, M.N. Wyc- 
koff, A. C. Borden, A. A. Bennett and 
Julius Soper. C. B. Moseley read the 
Scriptures and led in prayer. 

C. B. Moseley was elected Chair- 
man, M. N. Wyckoff, Vice Chairman, 
and Julius Soper, Secretary. Mr. 
Moseley mentioned the receipt of a 
letter from Dr. J. D. Davis, President 
of the General Missionary Conference, 
in which he expressed a deep interest 
in the work and aims of the Committee. 

On motion the following Resolutions 
were adopted :— 

(1) That the Secretary be instructed 
to bring the resolution of the General 
Missionary Conference in reference to 
the organizing of a JAPAN SABBATH 
Union, to the attention of the Nihon 
Fukuin Domei-kwai (Evangelical Alli- 
ance of Japan), at its general meeting 
in April next, and to request it to 

take immediate action on the same. 
(See page 39 of Proceedings of the 
Missionary Conference.) 

(2) That we recommend that the 
first meeting of the Board of Managers 
(to be composed of an equal number of 
Japanese and foreign Missionaries) be 
held on the 29th of May next,—the 
hour and place of meeting to be 
arranged by the Secretary of this 
committee and a representative of the 
Committee appointed by the Fukuin 
Domeikwai. 

(3) That a Committee of, two, 
hereby appointed—M. N. Wy ckoff and 
Julius Soper—be requested to gather 
information in respect to actions taken 
in other countries concerning Sabbath 
Observance and the formation of 
Sabbath Unions, and to submit such 
information to the Board of Managers. 

The Committee adjourned with prayer 
by Dr. Bennett. Julius Soper, Sec, 
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MIYAGI JO GAKKO, SENDAI. 


The Miyagi Jo Gakko, erected 
in Sendai in 1888 by the Japan 
Mission of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, was totally destroyed 
by an Penidental fire on the afternoon 
of Saturday, March 8th. The fire, 
which probably originated in the 
bathroom, broke out shortly before ouc 
o'clock, and less than an hour after- 
ward nothing remained of the 50 by 
130 ft. building, except two brick 
chimneys. All of the students escaped 
without injury, but, as the building 
was constructed of wood and burned 


very rapidly, practically nothing of 


any value was saved. The building 
and contents were partially insured in 
an English Insurance Company, the 
premium being paid by the Treasurer 
of the Board in America. 

During the progress of the fire, a 
slight northerly wind was blowing and 
the house of Rev. D. B. Schneder, 
D.D., situated about 100 ft. north of 
the Girl’s School took fire several 
times. The house on the south, oc- 
cupied by the foreign lady teachers of 
the School, was also somewhat damaged 
by fire and water, and much of the 
ladies’ furniture was broken by being 
thrown out upon the ground. A kwra, in 
which was stored some of the property 
of Mr. Paul L. Gerhard, who is now 
in America on furlough, and of Revs. 
Allen K. Faust and Henry K. Miller, 
was consumed with all its contents. 
The Tohoku Gakuin, two blocks away, 
took fire from the flying sparks, but 
the fire was soon entinguished. 

“Temporary provision has been made 
for the Miyagi Jo Gakko pupils. As 
soon as possible a new building will 


be erected. W. E. I. 


Mr, and Mrs. E. RB. Miller of Morioka, will 
remoye to Tokyo, All letters after the 10th of 
April should be addressed to No 13 Torii-zaka, 
Azabu, Tokyo. Subscribers to the “ Yorokobi 
no Otodzure” are especially requested to have 
all postal orders made payable to the Azabu 
Branch Post Office. 


NOTES. 


(To Tan Kprror oF THE 
JAPAN Mar”) 


Sir,— An announcement of the 
celebration of the one thousandth an- 
niversary of the founding of Brixen in 
Tyrol mentions among the buildings 
of the town “the historically interest- 
ing little Japanese church.” Can you 
or any of your readers give informa- 
tion about this building ? 

Yours respectfully, 
OTIS CARY. 
Kyoto, Feb. 26 . 190 Rage 


The Am statenieme from the 


Minister of Education recommending 
the New Testament as one of the best 
books for students to read, we trust 
will help to remove the prejudice 
against Bible study on the part of 
government teachers. This will enable 
the large body of students here to 
exercise more liberty in attending 
services, and may lead to the removal 
of certain restrictions in some of the 
schools which make it difficult to reach 
the student class. —GVeanings. 


At present the number of Jinrikishas 
in Tokyo is about 80,000, that of 
jinrikisha-men 40,000, and the jinriki- 
sha fares apgresate about LO million 
yen ina year. Mr. ‘Terada, President 
of the Higher Cornmeroial School, 
thinks this business and, therefore, 
this expenditure are all unproductive. 
eee the jinrikishamen and jin- 
rikisha riders, the authority says, are 
greatly injuring their health by the 
existence uf the pulling car system. 
From the economical and hygienic 
points of view, he wishes to see this 
mode of travelling abolished entirely, 
if possible, and has hinted at the 
establishment of an anti-jinrikisha 
society, the members of which should 
never ride in jinrikisha except in cases 
of extreme necessity.—J. 7. 
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We acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of ‘ Railway Time Tables” 
Gn English) from the Obun Printing 
Co., Yokohama. They are corrected to 
Jan. 15, but do not, therefore, include 
the changes made Jan. 25 on the line 
running out from lida Machi, Tokyo. 
Otherwise, they seem to be up-to-date. 


The plan of constructing a liht- 
ning rod on the Great Shrine in Ise has 
obtained the Imperial sanction, and 
the work will be beyun in a few days. 
It is thought a sacrilege to erect the rod 
on the roof of the shrine, and there- 
fore if will be constructed on the top 


of a tall cedar outside the premises of 


the shrine. Next, the engineers’ look- 
ing down on the shrine being consider- 
ed another sacrilege, that part of the 
shrine facing the cedar in question 
will be shaded by an enormous cur- 
tain. Mr. Takejiro Akiyama, of the 
Osaka Telephone Exchange, will direct 
the work. ‘The necessity of construct- 
ing the pole was caused by the cover- 
ing of the roof of the shrine with gilt 
copper plating last year with the 
object of stopping leakage.—J. 7. 


A word from the publisher as to 
our advertisers. 

To the reader it may seem a little 
out of place to lay stress on the im- 
portance of the advertising columns 
to the success or failure of almost any 
periodical. We could not begin to 
give you as good a paper as we do in 
the EvANGELIst except for the generous 
patronage of our Advertisers. If our 
readers will as generously patronize 
our Advertisers, it will add much to 


our obligations to them for favors 
received, We have nota single adver- 


tiser that we cannot personally vouch 
for as to good treatment in the past. 
Read the ads regularly and order 
reeularly, and thus help the Evan- 
GELIST to give you even a better maga- 
zine than in the past. 


7 


A women’s school will be shortly 
established by Madame Masako 
Miwada, a well-known lady education- 
ist, at Yobancho, Kojimachi-ku. The 
construction of the wise house, which 
is to cover an area of over 900 tsubo, 
will be started shortly at an established 
cost of 5,000 yen. he work is to be 
completed about April of next year. 
Lessons will be given from the 10th of 
April next at a temporary building, 
pending the completion of the school- 
house.—Japan Times. 


Under the title of Inshi jakyo, Mr. 
Ryézan urges the Government to take 
measures to suppress the demoralising 
teaching of such so-called Shint6 sects 
as the Remmonkyo-ha, the Tenriky6- 
ha, the Maruyama-Kyé-ha, and the 
Fujikyo-ha. We say so-called Shinté 
sects, as Mr. Ryézan maintains that 
there is little that is distinctive of 
Shint6 in the teaching of these bodies, 
They are the propagators of immorali- 
ty between the sexes. Forms of com- 
munism exist among them that are far 
more injurious than that suppressed 
by the Government a short time ago. 
The Government pursues no consistent 
policy in reference to religious abuses. 
At one time it is strict, at other times 
it allows things to go as they will. 
Instead of spending time in draping 
the picture of a nude woman at an 
Exhibition, if it would deal with 
actual cases of immorality practised in 
the name of religion and at the insti- 
gation of religious teachers, it would 
effect some good. Both Buddhism and 
Christianity are interested in seeing 
the authorities take this matter up. 
Instead of pntting a stop to certain 
festivals of the above named sects, we 
find excursion tickets provided by 
Government railways for those who 
wish to attend them. ‘There is a vall 
for a great overhauling of Shint6 sects, 
says Mr. Ryézan, and for the suppres- 
sion of all the more corrupt bodies.— 
JM. 
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The Tokiwa Sha, of Yokohama, with 
its usual enterprise, has gotten ready 
for aster several good publications. 
These include second or even third edi- 
tions of previous parables, cards and 
pictures, “The Lord’s Supper” and 
“The Lord’s Prayer.” It will also 
issue Name Cards (“a Scripture card 
suitable to use in entertaining, calling 
and the like”), “Golden Rules for 
Christians,”. and two folio Gift Cards : 
one entitled “ Avoiding Evil,” with 
an illustration taken from the famous 
group of three (blind, deaf and dumb) 
monkeys; the other entitled “ Without 
Spot or Wrinkle,” illustrated with a 
Japanese drying- board. This method 
of adapting “ things Japanese ” to the 
purpose of teaching Christian truth can 
not be too highly commended. Misses 
Baucus and Dickinson deserve special 
credit for their ingenuity in finding, 
and success in conveying, such ideas. 


The annual meeting of the Japan 
Union of Christian Endeavor will be 
held at Tenma Church (Mr. Miyake’s), 
Osaka, April 2-4. <A very interesting 
and profitable program is assured. 
Special features are to be a Banner Lx- 
ercise, a Junior Rally, a sermon by 
Rev. T. Miyagawa, conferences on, 
How Christian Endeavors may help the 
Pastor, and Bible Study Experiences, 
and addresses by Rev. Messrs. Harada, 
Inanuma, Miyake, Hori, ‘Tamura, 
Ishii, Miyagawa, Albrecht, Winn and 
others. Arrangements. will be made 
for very cheap boarding of Japanese 
Endeavorers from out of the city. <A 
large attendance is anticipated. It will 
be worth while to be there. 

J. H. Pettee. 


PERSONALS. 
Dr. W. N. Whitney and family, 


including Miss Harrison, and Mr. and 
Mrs, George Braithwaite, liave .all 
left for furlough in England. During 
Mr., Braithwaite’s absence, Mr. F. 
Parrott, of Yokohama, will attend to 


all correspondence relative to the Japan 
Book and Tract Society, Tokyo, and 
Miss Peterson, of the Scandinavian 
Allianee, will live in the Braithwaite 
house at 5 Hikawa Cho, Akasaka Kn, 
Tokyo. The Whitney house at 17 
Hikawa Cho will be oecupied by Rev. 
A. T. Howard and family, (U. B.). 

Mr. and Mrs. C. G. Coningham and 
child have also gone to England on 
furlough. Mr. Coningham has been 
for several years instructor in English 
in the Military College, Ichigaya, 
Tokyo. 

Mr. W. Silver Hall has welcomed: 
back home his wife and daughter 
Kathleen ; they are now living at 10 
Hinoki Cho, Akasaka Ku, Tokyo. 

Rey. Li. Layman and family, (Meth. 
Prot.), have returned from furlough 
in America. 

Miss Mabel Seeds has arrived and is 
to be associated with her sister in the 
M. E. work in Fukuoka. 

Rev. and Mrs. B. O. Wade, (Sev. 
Day Ady.), have returned permanently 
to America. 

Rev. 'T. IT. Alexander, D.D., (Pres.), 
of Kyoto, has been compelled by severe 
illness to give up his work here and go. 
to Hawaii. 

Rev. F. W. Kennedy and family, 
(C. M. §.), have returned from fur- 
lough. Other changes in that Mission 
are as follows: Miss Bryant returned 
from Australia to Piratori, among the 
Ainus; Miss Evans transferred from 
Matsuye to Hakodate; Miss ‘Treat 
returned from furlough to Nagoya ;. 
Miss Reid to help Miss Worthington 
in Tokyo; Miss Archer moved to 
Toyohashi; and Rev. V. H. Patrick 
moved to Yotsuya Ku, Tokyo 

Rey. F. E. Hagin, of Tokyo, is the 
new editor of The Bible Way (Seisho 
no Michi), the monthly paper of the 


| Church of Christ (Disciples), with one 
_ English and several Japanese pages. 


Mr. DeRyke, adviser of the Home 


| Dept., has returned from a year’s fur- 


lough in Holland, where he left his 
family. 
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The Rey. Doremus Scudder, M.D., 
and Mrs. Scudder arrived in Yokohama 
by the steamer “Guelic” Sunday 
evening, February ninth, from San 
Francisco and. Honolulu. Dr. and 
Mrs. Scudder have accepted an, ap- 
pointment from the Hawaiian Board 
in connection with its work among the 
Japanese immigrants. After several 
years’ location in Niigata, they return- 
ed to America in 1889. For the past 
ten years Dr. Scudder has been the 
pastor of the Congregational Church 
of Woburn, one of the largest churches 
in Eastern Massachusetts. It is their 
intention to spend a year in Japan for 
study and observation. This oppor- 
tunity to renew our old associations 
with them is one of the marked pleas- 
ures of the new year.—ission News. 

Through the efforts of the Rt. Rev. 
Bishop Aw dry, the Rev. Paul Gray 
Field, M.A., of Keble College, Oxford, 
has accepted the Incumbency of Christ 
Church for at least three years, and is 
expected to arrive in Yokohama with 
his family during the second week in 
March next. ‘The Rev. P. G. Field 
was for some years in the Oxford 
University Mission in Calcutta, two 
years was Government Chaplain in 
India, then two years in a large Parish 
in South London, and latterly for five 
years was Incumbent of the Parish 
Church of Wootton in the Diocese of 
Canterbury; and his practical experience 
in the East will it is expected, render 
him eminently suitable for such a post 
as that of Yokoh J. M, 

The death took place at Nagasaki 
on March 2nd of Mrs. Stout, wife of 
the Rey. Henry Stout, D.D. [Dutch 
Ref.| The deceased lady arrived at 
Nagasaki in 1869 with her husband 
and was very greatly respected by the 
foreign residents of the port.—J. J. 

Rev. Geo. ©. Needham died sud- 
denly of neuralgia of the heart in 
Philadelphia on Teb. 16, 

Rev. Howard Harris and_ wife, 
(Dutch Ref), have returned from fur- 
lough. 
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FLORAL JAPAN. 
XI.—THE CHERRY. 


HIS is the prince of flowers in 
Japan. 
Hana wa sakura ; 
Ffito wa bushi. 
The flower [is] the cherry ; 
The man {is} the knight. 


Just as the busht,. or samurai 
(knight), was the beaw ideal among 
Japanese men, 1. e., the “ gentleman ” 
of the nation ; so the cherry, with its 
spotless blossorms, ‘(symbolizing that 
delicacy of sentiment and blameless- 
ness of life belonging to high courtesy 
and true knightliness,” is the Chevalier 

dsayard of Japanese flowers. 

The wild cherry is said to have 
existed in Japan from time immemor- 
ial; and from this “ have been devel- 
oped countless varieties, culminating 
in that which bears the pink-tinged 
double [yae-zakura] blessoms as large 
as a hundred-leaved. rose, covering 
every branch and twig with thick 
rosettes. A faint fragrance arises 
from these sheets of bloom.” 

The pale pink is the one that takes 
first rank among cherry — blossoms. 
“When, in spring, the trees flower, it 
is as though fleeciest masses of clouds 
faintly tinged by sunset had floated 
down from the highest sky to ae 
themselves about the branches. .* 
The reader who has never seen a 
cherry-tree blossoming in Japan cannot 
possibly. imagine the delight of the 
spectacle. There are no green leaves ; 
these come later: there is only one 


* Scidmore’s “ Jinrikisha Days in Japan,” 


pane burst of blossoms, veiling every 
twig and bough in their delicate mist ; 
and. the soil beneath each tree is 
covered deep out of sight by fallen 
petils as by a drift of pink snow.”* 

It is also to Prof. Hearn that we are 
indebted for the following :*—“ About 
this mountain cherry [ aaa a] 
tnere ig a humorous saying that illus- 
trates the Japanese love of puns. In 
order fully to appreciate it, the reader 
should know that Japanese nouns have 
no distinction of singular and plural. 
The word ha, as pronounced, may 
signify either ‘ leaves’ or ‘ teeth’; and 
the word hana, either ‘ flowers’ or 
‘nose’ The yamazakura puts forth 

s ha (leaves) before its hana (Howers).. 
Wherefore, a man whose ha (teeth) 
project in advance of his hana (nose). 
is called a yamazakura.- Prognathism 
is not uncommon in Japan, especially 
among the lower classes.” - 

The cherry blossom is symbolic of. 
loyalty and patriotism, and is generally: 
associated with the pheasant. 

‘No importané locality in Japan is 
without its special park or grove with 
cherry trees, to which the people resort 
in immense crowds at the proper season. 
The inhabitants of Tokyo, for instance, 
flock to Uyeno Park, or Mukojima, or, 
Koeanei, or Asuka-yama ; while the 
Kyoto people visit Arashi-yama. But 
a more than local reputation attaches” 
to Yoshino in the province of Yamato: 
there “a thousand trees line the path 
and cover the hillside.” And some 
poet has said; “The cherry blossoms. 
on Mount Yoshino deceive’ me into 
thinking they are snow.” But 


* Hearn’s “ Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” 
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Yoshino’s fame is disputed by other 
places: Asukayama, near Tokyo, is 
called the “new Yoshino”; and an 
Imperial poet has said that “ not 
second to Yoshino is Arashiyama, 
where the white spray of the torrent 
sprinkles the cherry blossoms.” 

It is unfortunate that cherry-viewing 
is marred by dissipation, and that its 
“carnival rivals the Saturnalia of the 
ancients.” It is almost dangerous, 
for instance, to visit Mukojima on ac- 
count of the rude and boisterous con- 
duct of those who have been freely 
imbibing sake, beer or whiskey. The 


following story* tells the origin of 
the connection between sake and 
sakura: [The Emperor Richiu] was 


disporting himself with his courtiers 
in a pleacure- boat, on a lake of the 
Royal park, when some petals from the 
wild cherry trees of the adjoining hills 
fluttered into the wine-cup from which 
he was drinking. This circumstance 
is said to have drawn His Majesty’s 
notice to the beauty of this neglected 
blossom, and from this time arose the 
custom of wine-drinking at the time 
of cherry-viewing. ‘To the present day 
there is a popular saying: “ Without 
wine, who can properly enjoy the sight 
of the cherry blossom ?” 

We are very glad, however, that the 
Japan Times, in its editorial of March 
20th, makes a vigorous protest against 
allowing drunkenness and debauchery 
to disgrace the cherry-viewing scenes. 

The Koganei cherry trees, which, for 
two miles and a half, line both sides 
of the aqueduct conveying water into 
Tokyo, are said to have numbered 
originally ten thousand, but there are 
now only a few hundred They were 
planted there with the idea that they 
had “ the virtue of keeping off impuri- 
ties from the water,” 

Night cherry flowers (yozakura), 
“seen by the pale light of the moon,” 
are a great attraction, one of the 
special sights of the year. 


* Conder’s “ Floral Art of Japan,” 


It may readily be understood that 
so popular a blossom as this would 
figure largely in Japanese literature. 
The famous “Hundred Poems” contain 
five on that subject; and several are 
‘included in the Manyoshiu. But we 
have room for only two, of which the 
first is remarkable for its brevity, and 
the second is Motoéri’s famous one, 
dear to all Japanese :— 

1. “A cloud of flowers ! 

Is the bell Uyeno 
Or Asakusa ? ” 

Or, expanded, “The cherry-flowers 
in Mukojima are blossoming in such 
profusion as to form a cloud which shuts 
out the prospect. Whether the bell 
which is sounding from the distance 
is that of the temple of Uyeno or of 
Asakusa, I am unable to determine.”’* 

2, Shikishima no 

Yamato-gokoro wo 
ITito towaba 

Asahi ni niouw 
Yama-zakura-bana :— 

“ Tsles of biest Japan ! 

Should your Yamato spirit 

Strangers seek to scan, 

Say—scenting morn’s sunlit air, 

Blows the cherry wild and fair!” 

(Or) “ If one should ask you concern- 
ing the heart of a true Japanese, point 
to the wild cherry Hower glowing in the 
sun. 


* Aston’s “ History of Japanese Literature.” 
+ Nitobe’s “ Soul of Japan.” 
{ Hearn. 


Miss Hughes has consented to under- 
take the duties of instructress [in 
English Literature] at the Women’s 
University. The Japanese are to be 
congratulated on having secured the 
services of a lady so distinguished. 


—J. T. 
Rev. Geo. H. Albrecht, D.D., of Kyo- 


to, has published in Japanese in a book- 
let of about 30 pages an able sermon 
which he preached last summer on 
“The Uniqueness of Christ.” It is 
printed by the Keiseisha, 
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THE JAPANESE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE. 


es body is to hold its general meet- 
ing* in Tokyo, April 11-14. As 

is well ecw it was this organization 
which, at its meeting in ‘Osaka in 
1900, ‘proposed for the first year of the 
twentieth century the gr and evangelis- 
tic campaign, known as Taikyo Dendo, 
which was carried on last year with 
such wonderful results. It is with great 
pleasure, therefore, that we publish the 
following information, kindly furnish- 
ed by several parties :— 

1.—The Japanese Branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance of which the 
Fukuin Domei Kwai is the outgrowth, 
originated in a shimbokkwai, in the 
early years of Meiji, ‘“ probably about 
Meiji 10 [1877. ] 

2.—For some years the Week of 
Prayer program was translated by some 
one and sent out yearly, but no central 
committee existed to which matters 
might be referred throughout the year. 

3.—Five years ago the Central Com- 
mittee of the Fukuin Domei Kwai was 
organized, with its headquarters at the 
foam: C. A., Tokyo,” his is the 
beginning of the Domei Kwai proper. 

4.—The enclosed copy of the Con- 
stitution, taken from the Taikyo Dendo, 
was adopted at Osaka. “This, with 
the statements above, is all we are now 
able to furnish concer ning the “ his- 
tory, object, creed, method “of working, 
and headquarters ” of the Domei Kwai. 


Writing on Christian sectarianism, 
the Tokyo Maishii Shinshi says :—In 
Europe and America the various Chris- 
tian sects have some cause to show for 
their existence. ‘They originated in 
most cases in actual irreconcilable dif- 
ferences of opinion on certain points. 
But Japanese Christian sects can point 


* In our next issue we shall publish an 
account of this important session. 

¢ The clipping from the Japan Muil con- 
tains matter not pertaining to the subject, 
except that unity is a natural aim and result of 
the Alliance. 


| different 


to no satisfactory razson d’etre. Whe- 
ther a Japanese joins one sect or ano- 
ther depends in most cases on purely 
accidental circumstances and _ the 
majority of Christians take no interest 
whatever in sectarian controversy of 
any kind, and the number of non-sec- 
tarlun Christian believers is certainly 
very large. Going back to the early days 
of the Protestant Church, we find that 
the impetus given to the spread of 
Christianity in this country during the 
first two decades of the Meiji era come 
from three distinct sources. (1) There 
were the Christian young men trained 
by Mr. James in Kyushu. (2) There 
were Dr. Brown’s converts in Yoko- 
hama. (3) There were Professor 
Clark’s Sapporo Christian students. 
These three sets of young men were 
full of zeal and made a deep impression 
on the minds of those among whom 
they labored, and what was remark- 
able about them was the fact that they 
were all permeated with the non-sectar- 
ian spirit and attached no importance 
whatever to the minor doctrinal and 
ecclesiastical differences which divide 
Christendom. Moreover, that body of 
Christians formed in 1878 the Kirisuto- 
kyoto-dai-shimboku-kai, which after- 
wards took the name of the Nihon 
Fukuin-Domeikai (Lhe Japanese Evan- 
gelical Alliance), and made it one of 
their leading principles to get rid of 
sectarianism as far as possible. Hund- 
reds of the believers attached to this 
body are only known as Christians and 
not as belonging to any Christian sect. 
But it is to be lamented that there are 
others who allow themselves to be 
dragged into sectarianism again. <A 
short time ago Mr, LIbuka spoke in 
favour of more heart union, but we 
are desirous of seeing more outward, 
organic union as well. Mr, [buka on 
that occasion said that there were over 
40 Christian sects, but according to 
Russian statistics published since, the 
number of societies sending mission- 
aries to Japan is 32, representing 23 
sects. \Vhat reason have we 
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Japanese for maintaining differences 
which for us have no significance and 
which prove a serious hindrance to the 
progress of the Gospel? That the 
Christian missionaries should be anx- 
ious to perpetuate the forms to which 
they have been accustomed is natural 
enough, but we are in a different 
position and should not hesitate for 
one moment in the endeavor to unite 
Protestant Christendom in one body 
and thus confer a lasting benefit on 
the nation and lay the foundation of 
a really powerful church.—J. M/. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE JAPAN 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


ArticLe J.—Ossect. 


The object of this Society is to in- 
crease the concord between the various 
Evangelical Churches, to plan for 
codperative work, to manifest in society 
the mind of Christ. 


ArticLe I1,—HerapQuarrers. 


The Headquarters of the Society are 
in Tokyo, with branches in important 
centres throughout the country. 


ArrioLe I1].—Worx. 


The Society undertakes the following 
work : 


1.—The consideration of matters 
affecting the welfare of the 
Church of Christ as a whole. 

2.—Timely expression of opinion 
on questions of social morality 
and the carrying on of suitable 
movements concerning the 
same, 

3.—Sending out preachers and 
lecturers, upon invitation, to 
carry on evangelistic work in 
codperation with the various 
denominations. 

4.—The preparation of the An- 
nual Program for the Week of 
Prayer. 


| 


5.—The appointment of suitable 
persons to examine into and 
report at the next General As- 
sembly concerning benevolent, 
educational, evangelistic, and 
other Christian work. 


6.—To prepare annual statistics 
of the several churches and a 
register of ministers and evan- 
gelists, home and foreign. 


ARTICLE [V.—ORGAN)ZATION. 


1.—'This Society is composed of those 
Christian bodies (churches or societies), 
ministers and evangelists who approve 


| Article I. of this Constitution. 


2,.—Hach Christian body is entitled 
to send two representatives to the 
General Assembly, and all ministers 
and evangelists are entitled to member- 
ship. 


Article V.—OPFFICERS. 


The officers shall be a President, a 
Vice-President, a Standing Committee 
of ten, two Managers and two ‘Treasur- 
ers, elected at each General Assembly. 
Vacancies occurring between sessions 
shall be filled by the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


AxticLE VI.—Duries or OFrFicERs. 


J.—The President shall be Chairman 
of the Standing Committee; he shall 
represent the Society in its external 
relations, and superintend its internal 
affairs. The Vice-President shall 
assist the President and when neces- 
sary act in his place. 

2.—The Standing Committee shall 
deliberate over the general business of 
the Society. The managers shall 
undertake the administration of the 
matters determined upon by the Stand- 
ing Committee. The Treasurers shall 
have charge of all the financial business 
of the Society. 


Article VII.—GerneraALt ASSEMBLY. 


1.—The Society shall be convened in 
General Assembly at least once in three 
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years, for the transaction of business, 
the reading of Reports and Papers, 
the election of officers, for friendly 
conference, lectures, sermons and the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

2.—Each General Assembly shall 
appoint the time and place of the next 
session. 


Articre V{II.—Financa. 


The expenses of the Assembly room 
shall be borne by the churches in the 
locality where the General Assembly is 
held. The expenses for the ordinary 
business of the Society shall be defray- 
ed by voluntary contributions from the 
various Christian bodies and well 
wishers, 


ArricLe [X.—AMENDMENT. 


This Constitution can not be amend- 
ed except by a majority of two thirds 
of the members present at a General 
Assembly. 


Among the various efforts made by 
the Japanese to promote education in 
China, one is the establishment of a 
school at T'sing-kiang-pu. A. corres- 
pondent of the .V. C. Daily News, 
referring to this matter, svys :— 

I asked a friend why he was willing 
to take the time and trouble and 
expense to study a language which 
almost no foreigners know, and which 
cannot secure him a lucrative position 
(the main incentive to the study of a 
foreign language.) He replied that 
for a Chinese the language was quite 
readily acquired, and also that most 
foreign books of any value could now 
be found translated into Japanese. 
The feeling is also gaining ground that 
in the future the Japanese are to 
exercise much more influence over 
China than they have done in the 
past.—J.M. 


OUR ANNUAL STATISTICAL 
TABLE, 


By Rev. Gro, E. Atsrecut, D.D. 


JHE appearance of the “ Statistics of 
Christian and Missionary Work 
in Japan” is looked forward to every 
year with considerable interest. It is 
looked upon as a summary of the 
results of our year’s work; it is taken 
asa correct statement of the strength 
of the Christian Church in Japan. As 
such it is quoted in religious news- 
papers and magazines all over the 
world, while some secular papers divide 
the number of converts by the nuinber 
of missionaries, and then figure out 
how much money it costs to make 
one convert. For one I have had a 
growing conviction that for all such 
purposes, good or evil, our statistical 
table is wholly useless, until I have 
come to feel like king Hezekiah and 
call it ‘“ Nehustan,” a piece of brass, 
and no more. 

With this I intend no reflection 
upon the compilers of the table, who, 
no doubt, realise its incompleteness, 
but can do little if anything, towards 
correcting it. he evil lies in the 
diversity of methods followed by the 
different reporting Missions, and in 
the haphazard way in which many of 
these reports are put together. 

The table for the year 1901, just 
published, gives a net increase of 
twenty-five in the whole number of 
missionaries. An analysis of the table 
however, shows that fifteen bodies 
report a total increase of seventy-six, 
while six report a decrease of forty-five, 
making the net gain thirty-one. But 
of this number twenty-four are to be 
credited to “Independent and Un- 
connected” bodies, which last year 
reported thirteen, this year thirty- 
seven. vidently this year not only 
the names of those given under 
“Tndependent” are included in the 
statistical table, but Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries, International Christian 
Police Association, Leper Hospital, etc. 
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etc., which were not included last year. 
The increase of thirty-one is, therefore, 
only apparent, caused by a different 
method of compilation, But such 
changes, without any explanation 
whatever, vitiate the table. : 

The column of “ Outstations” is 
wholly ambiguous ; the term is used in 
different senses by different Missions. 
Some report as ‘ Outstations” all 
places visited by missionaries; others 
such places where evangelists are 
residing, or where a preaching place 1s 
maintained, 

The number of Organized Churches 
is given as four hundred and fifty-six ; 
but we are told that of these forty- 
seven are wholly self-supporting ; three 
hundred and twenty-eight partially 
self-supporting. Where are the remain- 
ing eighty-one ? 

According to the table we lost 
forty-eight — self-supporting churches 
during the year of our “ Taikyo Dend6” 
efforts, certainly a statement to make 
the hosts of evil hold high carnival. 
But what are the facts? The “ Church 
of Christ in Japan’, reporting last 
year forty self-supporting churches, 
inakes no division this year between 
wholly and partially self-supporting 
Churches. The Kumiai Churches 
report six less than last year, This, [ 
am convinced, is again only a statis- 
tical not an actual loss. The “ In- 
dependent and Unconnected ” bodies 
last year reported six self-supporting 
churches, this year none. Is this an 
actual loss? The Methodist Protestant 
Church reports one self-supporting 
church instead of two last year. ‘Thus 
out of a reported loss of fifty-three 
self-supporting churches forty are cer- 
tainly, and an additional twelve proba- 
bly, an error. On the other hand the 
American Baptist Missionary Union 
reports a gain of two, the Methodist 
Episcopa) Church, U. 8. A., a gain of 
three. 

Our total loss of churches, according 
to the statistical table, is eighty-two. 
But again what are the facts? The 


Christian and Missionary Alliance last 
year was credited with seventy-one 
organized churches, this year with only 
seven. Tividently last year’s figures 
were somebody’s blunder. The St. 
Hilda’s Mission last year reported 
twenty-seven organized churches, this 
year none. I trust the ladies will 
not think me ungallant if I take this 
year’s report as correct; but how did 
the twenty-seven get there last year ? 
The six ‘ Independent” churches figure 
here again as a loss, and besides these 
four in the Canadian Methodist Mis- 
sion, and one each in the Scandinavian 
Alliance and the Universalist Mission. 
Thus out of a total loss of one hundred 
and three reported by six Missions, 
ninety-one must certainly be ascribed to 
errors, probably six more. But at the 
worst our loss is twelve. Over against 
this five bodies report an increase of 
seventeen churches, so that the net gain 
is at least five. 

The “ Present Membership” again is 
all confusion. Let anyone take the 
total membership of any church given 
in last year’s table, add what ought to 
be added, and subtract what ought to 
be subtracted, according to this year’s 
table, and cee in how many cases he 
will obtain the membership given for 
1901. In some cases the difference is 
several hundred, in one case almost 
two thousand. 

Then it is evident that some cliurch- 
es include baptized children in the 
total membership, others do not. ‘This 
difference arises naturally from the 
different principles of different churches, 
but it utterly vitiates the table for pur- 
poses of comparison. It works also 
unfairly in computing the average con-. 
tribution per church member in. the 
different bodies. Jor example, the ay- 
erage contribution of a Baptist Christian 
would be not quite two yen; of a 
Kumiat Christian above three yen ; 
for here I am certain that children are 
not included. But for the member of 
the ‘ Nippon Sei Kokwai” the average 
contribution would only be not quite 
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one yen anda half. If children were 
not included in the total membership, 
the average would certainly be in- 
creased. 

The number of scholars in Boys’ 
Schools is again wholly misleading. 
Think of the “ Nippon Sei Kokwai” 
with six schools and thirty-two lonely 
boys in them! Or again having five 
hospitals and four dispensaries without 
any patients! According to this table 
the one hospital connected with the 
American Board Mission treats more 
than two-thirds of all the patients 
coming to Christian hospitals in this 
land, certainly an erroneous impres- 
sion, 

Evidently our statistical table, as 
made up at present, is utterly mislead- 
ing. The statistical years do not 
correspond; the figures given do not 
record the facts. We do ourselves 
wrong, we bring disappointment to 
those who support us and who pray 
for us, when we send out reports of 
actnal losses, which are caused only 
through the blunders of careless 
scribes. If we can not prepare more 
accurate tables, then I say: ‘“ Nehus- 
tan,” it is a piece of brass, doing 
more harm than good. We had better 
do away with it. 


We eall attention to advertisement 
on page II of Dr. Slade, announcing 
visit to Yokohama. 

We have on hand a few more sets 
(complete) of the JAPAN FivANGELtst. 
Bound in raw silk in uniform style. 
Price yen 2.50 cach. ‘l’o anyone taking 
a complete set of 8 volumes, we will 
prepay charges. 

fo Sunday School Teachers we 
would call special attention to Tor- 
rey’s Gist ,of the Lessons for 1902. 
Vest pocket size, leather binding. 
Price .50. 

The Berean Lesson Books, Beginners 
and Intermediate, ecch 30 ser anil 
Senior, 40 sen each. Hach book is a 
complete commentary on the Interna- 
tional lessons for 1902 in handy form. 


| 


VEN. ARCHDEACON A. C. SHAW. 


lexander Croft Shaw was the son of 
Major Shaw and grandson of 
Major General Shaw of the Queen’s 
Rangers. He was born on Feb. 5, 
1846, at Oak Hill, Toronte, and was 
educated at Upper Canada College, 
from which he proceeded to Trinity 
University, Toronto. Here he obtain- 
ed several prizes and graduated with 
high honors, In 1867 he was or- 
dained to the Deaconate by the Hon. 
and Right Rey. John Strachan, first 
Bishop of Toronto, and subsequently 
in 1870 to the Priesthood by Right 
Rey. Alexander Bethune, second 
Bishop of Toronto. In 1872 he pro- 
ceeded to England, where for a year he 
held the curacy of Holy ‘Trinity, 
Haverstock Hill. 

It was in this year that the first day 
of Intercession for Ioreign Missions 
was instituted. As the fruits of if, 
two anonymous donors supplied the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel 
with the means of opening a Mission 
in Japan, and of those who offered 
their personal service at the time and 
were accepted were Rev. A. C. Shaw 
and Rev. W. B. Wright. The fare- 
well service before their departure was 
held at the Society’s House on Jaly J, 
1873. It was the last occasion on 
which the famous Bishop Wilberforce 
was present, who addressed the mis- 
sionaries and gave them his blessing. 

The two missionaries landed at 
Yokohama on Sept. 25, and proceeded 
to Tokyo. For about three years 
[1874-77] Mr. Shaw lived with the 
late Mr. Fuknzawa, the famous found- 
er of the Keiogijiku, and in this school 
he gave addresses on morality to the 
students. In 1876 he opened his first 
Chapel in the Mita district. On June 
4, 1876, the new Church of S. Andrew’s 
was opened, towards the erection of 


[We regret that Mrs. Shaw was unable to 
provide us with a photograph for illustration,— 
Editor. ] 
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which English residents through Sir 
Harry Parkes, the Bristish minister, 
made a generous contribution. “ At 
the midday service,” to quote an ex- 
tract from the Archdeacon’s own ac- 
count of the preceedings, “in spite 
of the rain the Church was crowded. 
The clergy, with the Bishop (Bishop 
Williams of the American Church), 
seven in number and my Catechist 
and divinity students—for the first 
time appearing in surplices—entered 
the Church in procession from the west 
door, singing by way of processional a 
translation of the Te Deum. . . After 
the Second Lesson Mr. Wright, Mr. 
Blanchet (American) and I proceeded 
to the font where I then baptized 16 
converts.” Up to July, 1879, Mr. 
Shaw had baptized 130 Japanese. In 
the May of the previous year a Mission- 
ary Conference, the first of its kind 
ever held in Japan, met at Tokyo 
under the presidency of Bishop Burdon 
of Victoria, in which Mr. Shaw took a 
prominent part. In 1881 he was ap- 
pointed first Chaplain to the British 
Leeation, 

Tn 1882, he went home on furlough 
and returned in the following year. 
It was at the end of this year 1883 
that Bishop Poole, the first Bishop of 
the English Church to Japan, arrived 
in the country ; but after a short period 
failure of health compelled lim to 
return to England, where he died in 
1885. In April, 1886, his successor, 
Right Rev. Bishop Bickersteth arrived 
in Japan and was received into the house 
of Rev. A. C. Shaw, where he continued 
to reside, while his own house was build- 
ing, until Noy., 1887. From this time 
onward the limits in the lifeof Rev. A.C. 
Shaw, who was appointed subdeacon 
in 1888, are closely bound up with 
the life and ministry of the Bishop. 
In January, 1874, he went home to 
England with his family, where he 
spent two years and returned to Japan 
in March, 1896. In Dec., 1896, Bishop 
Bickersteth left Japan, never again to 
return; and until Nov., 1897, when 


~ 


Right, Rev. Bishop Awdry arrived in 
Tokyo as his successor, the Archdeacon 
had the chief control in the Diocese. In 
that year he preached at &. Andrew’s 
Church on the occasion of the Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee and the sermon en- 
titled “ Our Birthright” was published 
by request. 

The last sermon he preached was 
to the Japanese congregation in 8. 
Barnabas Church, Ushizome, on Oct. 
18, 1901. Shortly after that he was 
taken ill. However he recovered in a 
measure, was able to leave his house 
for driving exercise and attended 
8. Andrew’: Church on Christmas Day. 
On Feb. 14 he was again confined to his 
bed and lingered on until the 13th of 
March, when he finally passed away to 
his rest. 

Archdeacon Shaw leaves behind him 
a wife, three sons anda daughter. Of 
the two eldest sons, Alexander served 
with Lord Strathcona’s Horse in the 


Transvaal war and is now with an 
engineering firm in W. Africa. The 


second son, Norman, having graduated 
at B. N. C. Oxford, obtained an ap- 
pointment in the Chinese Customs, 
and on his return to the East paid a 
visit to his family and was with them to 
lis father’s great joy at Christmas. The 
youngest son, Ronald, is at present in 
the firm of Messrs Jardine and Mathe- 
son at Yokohama. Archdeacon Shaw’s 
sister, Miss Shaw, has also for many 
years made her home in her brother’s 
house. J, B. Cholmondeley. 


The missionary community has suf- 
fered a most serious loss in the death 
of the WVenerable Archdeacon A.C. 
Shaw. While owing in part perhaps to 
temperament, lar, vely also to ill-health, 
his labors were restricted to w narrower 
circle than those of certain of his mis- 
sionary colleagues, within that circle his 
influence was ’ strong, and it was mani- 
festly founded upon a character pure 
and unselfish. He won and retained to 
an unusual degree the deep respect and 
affectionate regard of all who knew 
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him. ‘Fhe legacy of his faith and 
unremitting devotion is of unspeakable 
value to the Church of Christ in Japan. 
It isa pleasure to record that His Impe- 
rial Majesty las been pleased to present 
to the family one thousand yen in re- 
cognition of the service of Archdeacon 
Shaw to his people. —Jfiss’on News. 
The Japunese habitually spoke of 
him, Dr. Hepburn and Dr. Verbeck as 
“three Seiji,” and they spoke truly, 
for Archdeicon Shaw’s was one of 
those rare natures rich in noble quali- 
ties only, and absolutely free from the 
smallest trace of guile-—dJapan Mai/. 


TAIKYO DENDO. 
HOW BEST TO CONSERVE 
THE RESULTS-* 

By Ipa Gorrr Pierson. 


“ Being confident of this very thing that He 
who hath begun a good work in you will per- 
form it until the day of Jesus Christ.”—(Ph.1:6) 


Ww*: all remember the story of the 

three men who were asked to 
write a description of the camel. The 
first, a renchman, betook himself to 
the Zodlozical Garden and studied the 
animal there. The second, an Envglish- 
man, travelled to Africa and made his 
observations of the camel on its native 
heath. ‘The third, a German, having 
opportunity for neither the one nor 
the other, stayed at home, and 
“evolved the camel out of his inner 
consciousness.” When Miss Spencer’s 
request came asking for a paper on 
“How to Conserve the Results of 
Taikyo Dendo,” T feared I should have 
to “ evolve my eunel out of my inner 
consciousness” and laboriously enu- 
merate and elaborate the various 
methods by which peradventure the 
results of Taikyo Dendo might be 
conserved. But happily that danger 
has been averted, for the camel, a real 
live camel, has been run down and 
caught on his own premises ;——i. @., an 
answer to our question has been far- 


* A paper read before the Ladies Con- 
ference of Tokyo and Yokohama. 


nished in the refreshing reports that 
have just come in from Kyoto, Oka- 
yama, and Sapporo to the effect that 
plans have just been made for a new 
Taikyo Dendo campaign to be begun 
at once. The answer then to our 
question is: “The best way to con- 
serve the results of Taikyo Dendo is — 
More 'TArxyo Denno !”’ 

Indeed, can we avoiul drawing the 
conclusion that, if the Spirit and 
method and means used last year were 


| genuine, normal, healthy ones; and if 


it can be proved that it eas just this 
Spirit and these methods and means 
that were the effective agent in attract- 
ing and holding larze crowds of earn- 
est seckers : -—ought we not to expect 
that just in proportion as we continue 
to be filled with that Spirit—even the 
Holy Spirit—and use just those 
methods and means, we shall con-— 
tinue to attract and hold eager crowds 
of seekers ? And, on the contrary, if we 
abandon Taikyo Dendo methods and 
let Taikyo Dendo fires burn low, and 
fall back into our former dull routine, 
shall we not deserve to see a corres- 
ponding return to our former slim, 
listless, lifeless congregations ? 

But this isa mere piece of a priore 
reasoning, you say. Very well, what 
do the facts teach us? As a matter of 
fact, what did occur in your Church 
after the close of Taikyo Dendo? In 
one Church I know of I observed that 
the evangelist in charge, on the first 
evening service after Taikyo Dendo, 
promptly returned to his old rézime 
of one long prayer, one slow and 
solemn Shinsen Sambika hymn, from 
which the congregation emerged with 


an expression of settled gloom, and 
one long, hard, dogmatic, discourse 
delivered in classic but perfectly 


obscure language, and calculated to 
chill the blood of a theological profes- 
sor himself, and worst of ‘all, ending 
with no appeal whatever to the heart 
and will of his stupified hearers 2? Do 


| you suppose such a method would be 


likely to retain the interest of newly 
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aroused converts or attract new ones ? 
It would be almost a miracle, if 
seasoned old pillars of the church 
could withstand such an atmosphere, 
and nothing but the sternest sense of 
duty could keep them in their places. 

What did they do? Why, they 
straightway switched the good man 
back to ‘Taikyo Dendo principles and 
practises. ‘The Shinsen Sambika was 
relegated to its proper place in the 
solemn morning service, and instead, 
in the eveuing Gospel-meeting, large 
use was made of Mitani’s bright, 
breezy, cheery, gospel-packed “ Fueuan 
Shoka,” t the | hate and Sankey bymn 
book of Japan. But first a short 
bright Children’s meeting was held, 
beyinning with a joyous song-service 
in which the children delight ; this 
was followed by a crisp ten minutes 
Gospel talk, After the children were 
dismissed, more “ Moody and Sankey” 
hymns followed, and when the people 
were in a proper glow, a short straight 
Gospel talk was leveled at them, in 
good honest zokugo, and the carpent- 
ers, and day-laborers, and mecnanics, 
aud R. R. employees, and soldiers 
from the barracks, and tired mothers 
with babies on their backs, rubbed 
their eyes with amazement and opened 
their hearts with delight and had 
great mirth, because like the good folk in 
Nehemial’s time, “ they had understood 
the words that were declared unto 
them.” 

And then followed a short after- 
meeting with personal appeals to 
repent and believe the Gospel, and 
in good old Taikyo Dendo © style, 
“ deciders ” were asked to hand in their 
names and addresses to the pastor. 
And so last year’s converts were ‘ con- 
served,’ and new ones added to the 
church every Lord’s day. 

How this solution may appear to 
you in Yokyo and Yokohama with 
your infinitely wider experiences I do 
not know, but for our work here, I am 
convinced that the best way to con- 
serve the results of Laikyo Dendo is 


more Taikyo Dendo. And so having 
finished my task to my own satisfac- 
tion, at least, I ought to stop, But 
Miss Spencer in her note asks further 
for our thoughts and eaperiences of 
'Taikyo Dendo ; and so, while it is 
surely a case of sending coals to New 
Castle, to send Tatkyo Dendo news to 
Tokyo, still, if asked for our Taikyo 
Dendo experiences in this remote corner 
of Arctic Japan—such as they are— 
they are at your service. 

It was full summer before the “ fiery 
cross” appeared above our hill top, 
when 

“Prompt at the signal of alarms 
Each son of Alpine rushed to arms,” 
as .Dr. Albrecht so aptly quotes in 
his inspiring article on Taikyo Dendo 
in the November Evancenist, The 
first messenger bearing the fiery cross 
was a youth from ‘Tokyo, who had 
been helped in his flagging Christian 
faith by T. D. meetings “there. He 
gave his testimony, halting but sincere 
and convincing, before our monthly 
union Prayer ‘meeting, and fired the 
hearts of our young men. ‘Then came 
a portly prosperous business man who 
had carried a lantern ina “ Chochin- 
eyoretsu”’ in Kobe, and he added his 
fuel to the fire. ‘hen came a young 
Agricultural College graduate from 
Sapporo and gave a glowing account 
of the Sapporo Taikyo Dendo move- 
ment, where the four heroic pastors 
marched for 3 days alone—“ fouls for 
Christ’s sake”’— through the classic 
streets of that highly respectable 
capital, until a plucky little woman, 
a C. M.S. Missionary, joined them, 
when the hearts of their people melted, 
—and Sapporo too had its “ Chochin 
gyoretsu ” and “ Sukui no atgsumari.”- 

By this time the young men of our 
three Churches (Hpiscopal, Congrega- 
tionalist, and Presbyterian) under 
the leadership of a consecrated young 
blacksmith and hero (he may be 
said to have given his life for Christ 
and Taikyo Dendo, for over-exertion 
aad indifference to his bodily welfare 
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brought on his premature death shortly 
after the close of the campaign) had 
organized themselves into a Gakutai 
and furnished themselves with lan- 
tern flags and banners, not to mention 
a fife, two concertinas and a cornet. 
I think our T. D. movement may have 
been said to have begun with this 
band of young men and with a special- 
ly earnest prayer meeting of our 
Kyofukwai for Taikyo Dendo, held 
shortly before. 

Then followed daily hymn practis- 
“ings oo war hymns such as Nos. 
i ay 5, 4, 9 & 103) of the Mitani 
hymn book and marching drills in our 
house. Forty people, men, women and 
children, came day after day until the 
last day before we began to march 
through the town 90 people were 
marching two and two around our 
parlor to the martial strains of 
“Marching through Georgia,” and 
“ John Brown’s Body.” It was anoth- 
er “ Boxer-drill,” with the red cross 
for our badge, and Christian hymns 
for our incantations. At the close of 
each drill came a short prayer meeting, 
during which a bag was passed for 
contributions: 67 yen were contribut- 
ed altogether. The day we were to 
begin to march, it rained, so we 
marched nnder umbrellas,—damp, but 
not defeated; and the townspeople 
were the more ‘impressed by our nesshin. 
Day after day, for 2 weeks, we march- 
ed singing thro the rough muddy 
streets of this frontier town, forty 
people in line, respectable Christian 
matrons, some with babies on their 
backs, “obasans of 70, little girls of 4 
and 5, well-to-do property owners, a 
professional man cr two, school boys 
in their uniforms, and above all our 
stalwart band of seiner, carrying 
huge red lanterns and banners, playing 
on instruments and distributing tracts 
and notices among the people. At 
the street corners short vigorous 
sermons were preached by the pastors 
and the younz men. ‘I'he meetings 
were crowded. In all, some six or 


seven hundred people had the Gospel 
preached to them, of these over 60 
gave in their names as deciders or in- 
quirers One of these a Shinto priest, 
another the son of a Buddhist priest, 
who has put old Christians to shame 
with his earnestness and consecration 
and is now the enthusiastic and faith- 
ful teacher of an Ainn day-scheol 
recently begun ; another was an Ainu 
youth. 

The good Sapporo pastors came up 
from Sapporo to preach Gospel sermons 
for us and to teach us how to conduct 
a Gospel meeting. Alas for the rarity 
of that good gift, not one pastor in 
twenty-five has it, the gift of conduet- 
ing a mecting ! 

And the results, you ask 2? Well, I 
think [ can mention some 33 direct or 
indirect results of our two ‘laikyo 
Dendo campaigns. 

[. ‘There were 65 “ deciders”, of 
whom 16 have already been baptized, 
or one fourth of the whole number. 
Did Tokyo do any better? In Nagoya 
the proportion of baptized was one in 
20, as reported by Mr. Robinson in the 
Jan. C. M. S. Quarterly. 

2.. Of the 27 “ deciders” assigned 
to our Presbyterian Church, nine have 
been baptized (1/3 of the whole), seven 
have moved away, eleven are being 
regularly visited and attend church 
more or less. Four of these eleven will 
probably be baptized at Haster. 

3. Besides these regular “«leciders” 
are 25 other people, more or less con- 
nected with ‘aikyo Dendo effort, who 
are regularly visited and attend church 
oceasionally. 

4, Among the “deciders” were two 
who were in consequence led to join 
an Eng. Bible class. One of thove 
was baptized this week and promptly 
contributed 5 yen to the Church. The 
other is shortly to be baptized and is 
now helping regularly in our Y. M, 
C. A. English classes. 

5. The attendance at all Church 
services since the close of ‘Taikyo Den- 
do has increased four-fold. 
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6. The attendance at 8. School 
has increased. 

7. Two new 8. Schools have 
begun and new teachers 
teered their help. 

8. ‘The attendance at our monthly 
union Prayer-meeting has increased go 
phenomenally that one good brother 
remarked feelingly on the good old 
ante-Laikyo Dendo days, when a union- 
meeting of the three churches was not 
infrequently attended by tio people. 

9. A recular Christian Endeavor 
Society was begun in our Church, 
shortly after T. D., and now numbers 
14 members. 

10. A flourishing Union Y. M. 
C. A. has sprung up, a branch of the 
World’s Y. M. C.A., which has now 20 
members and is carrying on a Soldiers’ 
Club, with regular preaching services 
on Sunday, attended by 50 to 100 sol- 
diers every time, an English Bible class 
which now has 24 soldier students ; 
aad it has begun a day and 8. school 
for Ainu children. 

11. A children’s meeting attended 
by about 30 children is held in our 
Church every Sunday before the Eng- 
lish service, and the same children 
attend the Prayer meeting and Kytido- 
sha meeting. 

He oath weekly instruction class for 
the Kytidosha is held every Friday 
evening with Pastor Okuno’s Cate- 
chism as a text-book and the Bible asa 
Reference book. Many of the Christians 
are regular attendants at this most 1m- 
portant meeting. 

13. A Jun. C. E. society, begun 
before the T. TD. campaign, has been 
greatly stimulated and helped, the chil- 
dren vied with each other in march- 
ing and distributing tracts and notices, 
and contributed twice to the campaign 
fund. The society begun less than a 
year ago with seven members ; at to- 
day’s meeting there were forty- ‘two. 

14, Our Unitel Kyofu Kwai 
received a great impetus and gave its 
prayers, its help and its money to T.D. 
Only one year old, it has 33 pledge- 


been 
have volun- 


=== 


members. Its Rescue work deserves 
special mention. 

15. The membership of our small 
Pesbyterian Church has just doubled 
during the year and now numbers 54 
people. During the year 14 baptisms 
have occurred. 

16. Our church has made great 
strides in self-support. Where before 
all the Christians together only contri- 
buted 2 yen a month, they now have 
decided to pay 1/3 of their pastor’s 
sulary and all the current expenses 
hesides. Moreover, they have agreed 
to buy a lot for Church property at 
200 yen and to raise 50 yen for a new 
organ, 

17-32. ‘The remaining 16 results 
T inust lump together on the principle 
of the man who declined a dangerous 
undertaking for six good reasons, viz,: 
a wifeand 5children. The remaining 
16 living and active results, ‘ seen and 
read of all men,” are those same 
sixteen baptized “ deciders,” alluded to 
before « shining testimony 
to the good results of Taikyo Dendo. 

33. And last, but far from least, 
vigorous Rescue work has been begun, 
in which pastors and people, men and 
women have taken a sympathetic and 

active part, giving of their time and 
money and ‘strenath and reputation. 
As a result three women have been 
rescued inside of four weeks, and the 
germ of a public opinion against the 
evil is beginning to grow. One woman 
was returned to her friends and the 
other two were sent to the Hakodate 
Rescue Home. ; 

Just here, if it isn’t out of places, 
may I add a tiny note of persuasion 
and entreaty to the mighty call to 
arms that has gone up from brave, 
untiring Mr Mur phy, and our faithful 
Salvation Army friends, and our own 
Ji Ai Kwan Rescue Home at Okubo. 

Oh, my sisters, do join with a will 
in this God-sent work, do help in this 
awful hour of need, do enter the open 
door the Government has begun to 
open. Don’t fear bodily violence, 
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or shrink from the contact with police- 
court characters, or dread the con- 
tamination of your homes by the 
presence of the wretched women, as [ 
did for a year and falsely shirked my 
plain duty. 5» far no bodily violence 
whatever have we met with personally, 
though others have been threatened, 
and it is wonderful how the repuznance 
disappears the nearer you get to the 
poor creatures, But on the other hand, 
don’t be disappointed—as I was—it 
the women don’t, flock to you to seize 


your offers of help. Many of them 
are still practically prisoners, and 
many alas! do not seem to want free- 
dom and salvation. Rather be wil- 
ling to be simply one of four in 
“Searing” these moral paralytics to 
the feet of Jesus in persevering faithful 
prayer, and He, seeing your faith, not 
theirs—will surely heal these sin-sick 
souls and bodies, and make these 
erring feet to wath in the way of Life. 
(To be continued.) 


arent, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same, 


HOKKAIDO. 


Our hearts have been gladdened 
from time to time by encouraging 
accounts of temperance work in Matsu- 
yama, Mayebashi and other cities of 
the south, and by the fact that, while 
some influential men who have joined 
the temperance ranks have not yet 
become believers, their coming into 
pleasant social relations with Christian 
members of the sovieties has been 
spiritually helpful to them and they 
are now studying the Bible. How true 
it is that temperance and all forms of 
philanthropic work are hand-maids of 
Christianity! Is it because our pulses 
in the snowy north do not beat so fast 
that quite different conditions prevail 
here and that Mr. Miyama says Hok- 
kaido is the most difficult field he 
attempts to work ? 


Before the Japrn-China War there 
was a flourishing temperance society in 
Hokkaido, of more than 2,000 members, 
working zealously under several wise 
leaders, holding regular meetings and 
publishing a paper. The war caused 
this and many other things to stop. 
Of the inspiring spirits of that day 
two have died, two have removed to 
the mainland, leaving only one man 
to revive and carry forward the work. 
It is needless to say it has become «a 
lost cause. Has the need for it ceased ? 
On the contrary, the beer and sake 
traffic has advanced with immense 
strides. ‘I'he Sapporo Brewery finds it 
necessary, almost annually, to build a 
large addition to the great original 
structure, and the manufacturers of 
sake are constantly enlarging their 


borders. 


Because of heroic efforts made by 
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several Christian members of the | than most men of hig time, severely 


Japanese Diet, the tax on imported 
alcohol was increased a few years ago. 
This served as a slight check to the 
phenomenal growth of the business ; 
bunt the trade now says, ‘“ Hereafter we 
will manufacture our own alcohol.” 
Therefore a request was made to 
Germany for an expert to superintend 
the establishment of an immense 
alcohol plant in Asahigawa, looking 
forward to an enormons output in the 
future. Of course this will greatly 
cheapen the price of beer and sake. 
Asahigawa is a large garrison town, 
and there are streets where for distances 
almost every house is a sakaya, and 
soldicrs in various stages of intoxication 
are daily sights. 

What is being done here to oppose 
this traffic, you ask? A few women 
meet monthly in Asahigawa and 
Sapporo to plan work and try to arouse 
public sentiment against this growing 
evil, and in Sapporo a children’s meet- 
ing to receive instruction in scientific 
temperance is also sustained. Con- 
servative missionaries say: ‘“ Let us 
work as Jesus Christ did, teach broad 
principles, and things will after awhile 
come right.” Of course, this is true to 
a certain extent, but do we read that 
the Divine Man confined His work to 
preaching and teaching? He “ went 
about doing good”—this must have 
included a variety of holy deeds. We 
know He condemned in severe terms 
those who caused weak and little ones 
to offend, and cleansed the temple by 
driving out with indignation those who 
were defiling it. Shall we not resist 
those who are polluting and destroying 
God’s more glorions temple, the human 
hody? Are we not commanded 
to gather out the stones and prepare a 
highway for the coming of the King ? 
God has set ns as watchmen upon the 
walls, and if we neglect to give warn- 
ing of danger, shall we be guiltless of 
the ruined souls and bodies of those 
around us? Sir Matthew Hale, a 
Christian of greater enlightenment 


= 


reproved Carey for desiring to convert: 
the heathen, and recommended him 
to remain at home and pray for them, 
Clergymen, in ante-bellum days in 
America, said, “ Let slavery alone and 
it will die a natural death ”; but the 
author of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Wendell 
Phillips, and William Lloyd Garrison 
knew that, as long as men made money 
by traffic in human flesh, i¢ would not 
be permitted to die. The Salvation 
Army knows that, when the world will 
not go to the church, the church must 
go to the world. Dr. Parkhurst hag 
done yeoman service in striking vigor- 
ous, telling blows at municipal corrup- 
tion ; and Frances Willard, in uniting 
the womanhood of the world against 
the deadly foe of the home, has been a 
benefactress of the human race and hag 
tnade the liquor traffic quail, so that 
when its organs are bewailing the losg 
of some source of evil profit they say 
bitterly, “It has been W. C. T. Ued 
out of existence.” 

What are the Jatest findings of 
science on this subject? From an 
immense amount of evidence we cull a 
few sayings of scientists and physicians 
of world-wide reputation. Sir Ben- 
jamin Ward Richardson, M.D., wrote ; 
—“The sale of drink is the sale of 
disease ; the sale of drink is the sale of 
poverty ; the sale of drink is the sale of 
crime; the sale of drink is the sale of 
insanity; the sale of drink is the sale 
of death.” An eminent Russian physi- 
clan, In a paper read before the Inter- 
national Medical Congress held in’ 
Moscow in 1897, said: “The struggle 
against alcoholism merits as much at- 
tention on the part of the medical pro 
fession as that against the various 
epidemics, and the success of the 
struggle is impossible without the active 
sympathy of the medical profession.” 
Dr. Daremburg, a French physician, 
has made a report in the Journal des 
Debates, in which he declares that one’ 
third of the total number of deaths in 
France are due to consumption ; and 


‘that 


as not a 


‘of Hducation. 
-sion appointed to inquire into the use 
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this astonishing fact he attributes to 
“the frightful progress of drunken- 
ness.” He insists that tn France an 
unrelenting battle should be waged 


against alcohol and tuberculosis, since 
they are so closely related. Other 


French doctors, leading statesmen, and 
prominent church dignitaries are sound- 
ing the alarm and do not hesitate to 
say that the steady decrease in popula- 
tion is due to alcholism. 

From Germany we have statistics 
that have alarmed the German people 
and have led the government to make 
drastic laws with the view to check the 
manufacture and use of intoxicants. 
The Belgian government has offered a 
prize of a thousand francs for the best 
picture depicting the evils of drunken- 
ness. Denmark has passed a law 
Securing medical attention for intoxi- 
cated peoples at the expense of the 
publican who sold the last drink. It 
may not be amiss to state right here 
the much-lauded Gothenburg 
System in Sweden, its home, certainly 
a success when the railroads find 
it necessary to attach to all the principal 
trains going out from Stockholm a 
special car for drunkards. The little 
German state of Waldeck refuses to 
grant a marriage license to habitual 
inebriates. The great International 
Health Congress held ta Vienna last 
summer presented the remarkable 
spectacle of delegates from all the 
countries of Europe who had conie to 
organize an insurrection against the 
‘drink traffi¢, The discussions were 


conducted almost ecutirely by men of 
‘science from various countries. 


The 
‘opening ceremonies were attended by 
the Prime Minister and the Minister 
The London Commis- 


of arsenic in the manufacture of beer 
has. reported that the use of arsenic in 
brewing is unavoidable, if certain other 
ingredients are used. The excitement 
caused by. this revelation .has led 
English scientists to say; “ After all, 
the. most poisonous thing in beer is 


alcohol, which every body knows is in 
it.” Sir Henry Thompson, one of the 
most distinguished of living surgeons, 
has said; “Don’t take your “daily 
wine under any pretext that it is doing 
yon good, ‘Take it frankly as a luxury 
that must be paid for, by loss of health, 
mental power, calmness and judg- 
ment.” 

What says the voice of experience 
on this, that should be a vital and 
alarming, question? In the HEng- 
lish army the movement to check 
drunkenness and make temperance 
canteens attractive places for the 
soldiers has been so successful that the 
government makes a large yearly grant 


for it. ‘The president of the organiza- 
tion is the Duke of Connaught, a 


brother of the King, while among the 
vice-presidents are Lord Wols:ly and 
seventy-three leading generals, The 
chairman of the executive committee is 
Lord Roberts. Gen. Wheeler, of the 
American Army, says, My experience 
has taught me that nothing can go 
well fit a man for active duty, and to 
stand great hardships and extremes of 
climate, as abstinence from intoxicating 
liquors and plenty of sleep.”  Rear- 
Admiral Sampson writes; “I think 
there is but one opinion among the 
officers of the United States Navy that 
alcoholic liquors should have no place 
in the navy except as medicine.” Com- 
modore Gibbs, after an experience of 
nearly fifty years in the U.S. navy 
testifies; ‘In my opinion the public 
good would be greatly enhanced by 
the exclusion of alcoholic drinks from 
both army and navy.”  Torty-nine 
large railways of the United States and 
the Governor-director of railways in 
France have forbidden the use of all 
intoxicating drinks by their employees. 
Mrs. McKinley was one of the original 
band of Crusaders against the saloons 
in Ohio, and President McKinley, 
said to the people of his state, when 
there was a proposition to change the 
state constitution so as to allow licens- 
ing the sale of liquor; “ We need 
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scarcely remind you that the liquor 
traffic concerns the material, moral and 
social interests of the entire people, 
there is not a home or hamlet in the 
state beyond its influence. If the 


license section carries, we will give the } 


sanction of the Constitution to the 
most degrading and ruinons of all 
human pursuits.”’ 

The New York Tribune made this 
statement last year: ‘Inquiries are 
made as to the rapid decay of native 
races brought into contact with Kuro- 
peans. Undoubtedly the chief cause 
is the European drink traffic. It has 
reinforced every vicious and demoraliz- 
ing influence already in existence, 
It has given the lie to the statements 
of missionaries. The more intelligent 
races reject the proffered religion of a 
people who, while praising God with 
their mouths, worship the devil with 
their hands.” Hx-President Harrison 
confirmed this when he said; ‘ Rum 
and other corrupting agencies come in 
with our boasted civilization, and the 
feeble races wither before the hot breath 
of the white man’s vices.” He also 
suggested that the Great Powers should 
unite to abolish the curse of intemper- 
ance from native peoples, even as they 
had used their united strength to 


suppress the slave trade. ‘Thirty city 
missionary women in convention in 


London last year said; “The greatest 
foe we have to encounter is not indif- 


ference or skepticism, but strong 
drink.” Recent census reports affirm 


that the only states (U.S.) where crime 
is not increasing to a much greater 
extent than increase in population are 


prohibition states. An American 
statistician has just published the 
following; “ At a low estimate in- 


ternperance annually costs onr nation 
one Iillion five hundred million dollars. 
The only return that it receives for 
this outlay is in murderers, paupers, 


Iunatics, incendiaries and nihilists.” 
Dr. Lyman Beecher was once asked, 
“ How long will this dreadful curse 
rest upon our country? “ His reply 
was, “ As long as the church permits 
it.” 

We thank God and take courage 
that so many young Christians in 
home-lands are awaking to their duty 
in regard to this terrible evil, as witness 
the declaration of the Epworth League 
in convention last summer: ‘ We are 
unalterably opposed to the liquor traffic 
and mean to keep up war on this 
business until our continent is freed 
from this curse of intemperance. We 
deplore the fact that persistent efforts 
are being made to restore the canteen 
to our army camps, especially now 
when Russia is protesting against the 
canteen and France has prohibited it 
in her army”; and the resolution 
passed by the Christian Endeavor Con- 
vention last July; “ Whereas, ‘The 
liquor traffic is the greatest hindrance 
to the spread of the Gospel, the greatest 
foe to human progress, and the greatest 
peace | in winning the world to Christ 
ee ' Resolved, That to be able 
to act eniplliceeael in the performance 
of our duty to the Church, Nation, and 
House against this traffic, this conven- 


tion recommends that every one con-_ 


nected with our Society shall be a 


regular reader of some reliable paper 
exposing the arrogance and aggressive- 
ness of the liquor traffic, and “that pro- 
poses a remedy for the alarming con- 
ditions that prevail in our land to-day.” 
In this thing, as in regard to every- 
thing else, Ignorance is the twin sister 
of Indifference. ‘“ Awake, awake ; 
put on thy strength, O Zion.” When 
the church does aw ake and puts on her 
beautiful garments, this traffic in souls 
will cease to be. 
Adelaide Daughaday. 
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Mission Botes, 

M. E. CHURCH. BONIN ISLANDS. 
Immediately following the above The problem that confronts the 


meetings, Dec. 4th, another important 
event took place in our Sendai Church, 
namely, the marriage of Miss Suye 
Namae to Mr. Keinosuke Yabuuchi.* 
Miss Namae is the sweet siwger and 
faithful and successful Bible Woman 
of Sendai, and Mr. Yabuuchi, one of 
the promising graduates of ‘Aoyama 
Gakuin, a man who has the confidence 
and loving regard of all the teachers 
and students of the College. To those 
interested in the erection of Christian 
homes in Japan this union has special 
importance. ‘The beautifully decorated 
Church, the wedding march nicely 


rendered by Mrs. Cleveland, the attrac- | 


tive flower girls, Josephine and Pauline, 
the wedding procession, flower girls, 
bride and groom, Dr. and Mrs. Yama- 
moto, Dr. Schneder and Miss Phelps, 
marching in two columns down the 
aisles, the men on the right, the ladies 
on the left, and meeting at the altar 


| Japan, 


rail, all this impressed the people and | 


added to a very beautiful ceremony. 
This oyer, four girls, taught by Miss 
Namae, sang a wedding hymn, then 
congratulatory letters and telegrams 
and speeches and wedding cake in 
Japanese style followed. On Satur- 
day evening, the 7th, a reception was 
given the bride and groom at the home 
of the missionary ladies, and on the 
12th they departed for Tokyo where 
they are to take up their residence. 
The good wishes and prayers of many 
follow this promising couple.— Tidings. 


* Mr, Mott’s able interpreter in 1896. 


evangelist or pastor. 


-now about thirty-one years of age. 


Bonin Islands to-day is a choice of three 
things: (1) emigration ; (2) absorption 
by the Japanese element; (3) extinc- 
tion. Some of the younger men have 
taken to themselves Japanese wives, as 
they are too nearly related among them- 
selves (everybody being “cousin” to 
every one else) to intermarry further. 
A few of the younger generation have 
left to seek their fortunes in the great 
wide world outside. 

The history of missionary work 
among the islanders dates from a 
chance visit of the Rev. F. B. Plummer 


| (Church of England) in the year 1877, 


He became interested in the islanders 
and took several of the young lads to 
and put them in «a mission 
school They remained only long 
enough to gather a small knowledge of 
books, and returned to their island 
home. ‘he one who made the most of 
his advantages was Joseph Gonsalves, 
a very carnest and pious young man, 
He 
is the regular catechist and representa- 
tive of the Church of Eugland (8.P.G.) 
in the islands, and devotes his entire 
time to the good and upiifting of his 
fellow-islanders. He teaches the 
children in school every day, and holds 
service and Sabbath-school on Sunday. 
About once a year he comes up to 
Japan tor further study, and has the 
hope of one day being an ordained 
He has suffered 
persecution for the name of Jesus, and 
his life shines with no uncertain light. 
Tho a young man in years, he is rich 
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in experience, so that all the islanders 
look up to him, and come to him with 
all their troubles and sorrows, and 
regard him as their Solomon. 

There has never been a resident 
foreign missionary in the islands, In 
the year 1895 Miss J. N. Crosby, of 
the Woman’s Union Mission in Yoko- 
hama, went for a six months’ visit to 
the islands, and won the affection of 
the women. ‘The writer followed, and 
remained six months in the winter of 
1895—’96, making a later visit of six 
weeks in the summer of 1899. Bishop 
Awdry paid his first visit to the 
islands in the spring of 1899, and 
while there confirmed fourteen, the 
total number of those confirmed being 
now eighteen, and of those baptized, 
fifty-three. The average attendance 
in Joseph’s day-school is fifteen, but 
some of his pupils are now in the 
mission schools at Kobe. Since the 
year 1894 there has been an annual 
visit paid to the islands by members of 
St. Andrew’s Mission, Tokyo. They 
have baptised those ready for baptism, 
and have cheered and helped the little 
band of Christians on the islands, 

In former days the men of the 
Bonins were notorious as heavy drink- 
ers, often distilling their own liquor 
from sugar-cane and» bananas and 
other products, but the writer formed 
a temperance society among the men 
during his visit four years ago, and 
now the drunkard is the exception 
rather than the rule. I have found 
them eager for education, and soon 
after my departure, they sent up to 
Japan and had the necessary heavy 
timbers shipped down, and built for 
themselves a substantial building, 
which is used for school on week-days 
and church service on the Sabbath. 
This they did entirely at their own 
expense, and at a cost of four hundred 
and twenty-five dollars (Japanese). 

Remember to pray for this little 
flock of sheep, far separated from 
Christian fellowship, and surrounded, 
as they are, by many of the devices 


and temptations and assaults of the 


devil. Miss. Review of the World. 


AMER. BOARD MISSION. 
(From Mission News.) 


FROM THE DOSHISHA., 


Kee newspapers have once more given 
us unpleasant notoriety by an- 
nouncing “ trouble at the Doshisha.” 
It speaks badly for the character of 
Japanese editors, when they welcome 
contributions from unruly students, 
whose sole object is to vent their per- 
sonal spite against a school official, who 
otherwise is held in highest esteem. 
And in this lay the whole origin of 
our recent trouble. Fortunately the 
whole matter has passed over without 
serious consequences. ‘The kanji (direc- 
tor) had made an unintentional mistake 
in not having some public ceremony 
on the anniversary-day of the first 
Emperor’s accession to the throne, 
although the school observed the day 
asa holiday. In this he followed the 
practise of the Imperial University, 
bunt set aside the precedent of the 
Doshisha. Some students of the “ baser 
sort”. thought this a good occasion for 
compelling his resignation, but failed 
in it, and were themselves reprimand- 
ed by vote of the faculty. Since then 
two of them have been expelled from 
the school for other misdemeanors, It 
was a “ tempest in a teapot ” indeed. 
As other papers have published the 
private interview between Pres, Sai- 
bara and the Hon. K. Kataoka, report- 
ed by the former to the faculty, the 
Mission News will break no confidences 
in recording our great joy at Mr. 
Kataoka’s acceptance of the presidency 
of the Doshisha when Mr. Saibara will 
be obliged to resign from this office, on 
account of a contemplated trip abroad 
extending over several years. Not 
only this, but Mr, Kataoka has now 
also consented to accept the principal- 
ship of the school, which has been 
vacant since Mr, Hirotsu’s resignation 
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last August, under the condition that, 
for the present, arrangements will be 
made by which he will be relieved of 
the details of the work. His plan is 
to remove to Kyoto after a year or so, 
then to take up the full work, but in 
the meantime to come here once a 
month, or as often as may be neces- 
sary. His duties in political life, where 
he is one of the most prominent figures, 
do not allow him to undertake at once 
the full duties of both presidency and 
principalship. 

The Directors had looked forward to 
the approaching meeting of the Board 
with genuine anxiety. The election of 
a president and principal at the present 
juncture of affairs was fraught with 
no small dangers. That all the direc- 
tors have expressed their entire readi- 
ness to cast their votes for Mr. Kataoka, 
and that he has expressed his willing- 
ness to accept an election is to us here 
a clear evidence of the hand of God 
guiding this school. Known from the 
Emperor’s palace to the farmers’ huts 
as a Christian patriot, modest, but 
sterling in character, loyal both to his 
divine Lord and to his Imperial Master, 
a leader among his people, he is the 
most worthy successor to our beloved 
Neesima, and under his leadership a 
new era lies before our Doshisha. May 
God spare him to us for many years! 

The Theological Department has 
recently enjoyed a very interesting 
course of lectures by Mr. Miyagawa, 
the eloquent Osaka pastor, on ‘ Chris- 
tianity and the Present Age.” Tracing 
the main truths of the Christian re- 
ligion in the New Testament writings 
and in the consciousness of the Christ- 
ian Church, the lecturer asked how 
these truths are conceived by the 
Japanese mind, what are the character- 
istics of the Japanese mind, and how 
Christian truth is, therefore, best pre- 
sented to the Japaneve. His answer 
may be summarised in saying that the 
Japanese mind is practical, not meta- 
physical, that it is the ethical, not the 
philosophical, aspect of Christianity, 


that appears to the Japanese ; and that 
all preaching in Japan must be in 
terms of practical life. He acknow- 
ledged it to be a defect of the Japanese 
mind that so far it has shown itself 
on the whole incapable of prolonged, 
clear, philosophical thinking; and he 
urged the young men to lay stress on 
the intellectual element of the Christ- 
ian religion. Incidentally he made his 
own standpoint quite clear as that of 
a firm believer in the divinity of our 
Lord, his pre-existence and his post- 
existence, and in the triune God, but 
declared his unwillingness to allow 
himself to be drawn into theological 
discussions, as he felt his work to be 
that of a popular preacher, not of a 
theologian. 

Aside from the intrinsic value of 
the lectures, it was a real pleasure to 
have one of our foremost and most 
widely esteemed pastors with us here 
for nearly a week, and thus to have 
strengthened in some measure the tie 
that should bind the seminary and the 
churches in close union and co-opera- 
tion, 

A plan for raising the standard of 
admission to the Theological Depart- 
ment, demanding graduation from a 
Common Middle School, and of adding 
one year to the course of instruction 
has been approved by the faculty, and 
will be submitted to the Board of 
Directors at their meeting on March 
29th and following days. 

Gro. EH. AtBrecut. 


CHURCH MISS. SOC’Y. 
(From Ci M.S. Quarterly.) 
Bisnop Poo.n’s Giris’ ScHooL, Osaka. 


When friends from home pay us a 
visit as they sometimes do, and look 
from our drawing room windows on 
to the playground and school build- 
ings, the suggestion “Would you 
like to see over the school”? meets 
with a ready response. And it is no 
difficult task, but a pleasurable one, 
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to conduct. them through class rooms 
and dormitories, and to show them a 
little of the daily life of our large 
family. But to give people at home 
anything like a faithfal picture of the 
same scene is by no means so easy. 
However I may take it for granted 
that a proposal to “ show you over the 
school ” will be as readily acceded to, 
and though you are not here to 
pump ” 
as good an idea as I can of a girls’ 
school in the Far Hast. 

Imagine then, a two-storied, 
brick building, 
of a square, and enclosing a fair sized 
playground with a swing and see-saw. 

If your visit should be in the morn- 
ing, you will probably see this play- 
ground swarming with children langh- 
ing and shouting, skipping and swing- 
ing, making the most of the ten 
minutes’ interval which is allowed 
between each hour’s lesson. When the 
bell rings, however, there is a stampede 
for the school rooms, and in another 
minute, lessons are in full swing. 
After prayers and the daily Bible 
lesson, at which attendance is compul- 
sory, the first two hours of the morning 
are devoted to English ; and from the 
“Tnfant Reader ” to a play of Shakes- 
peare, various grades of English stu- 
dies are pursued. 

The Japanese lessons are of a much 
more mysterious nature, and comple- 
tely baffle the casual observer, but on 
inquiry you will find that they study 
Chinese classics, mathematics, history 
and geography, especially that of their 
own country, Japanese literature and 
drawing. Reading and writing, which 
to us is only a means to an end, is to 
them rather the end itself, and is stud- 
ied throughout the whole school career. 

Japanese schools are conducted on 
the American system. Children “ gra- 
duate” from the Infant school, then 
from the Middle and finally go out 
oe the world as full blown “ eradua- 

s” of the Upper school. Infants 
are admitted at the age of six, and 


red 


me, I will try to give you | 


built round three sides 


if they continue steadily passing their 
examinations every year, they have 
eleven years of study before they can 
possess the coveted title of “ sotsugyd- 
set” or graduate. 

, he number of girls in the school is 
at present about 120, forty-six of whom 
are boarders. Our visitors are always 
interested in seeing the dormitories, 
| for the class rooms, with the exception 
of the needle work room, are so like 
| any class rooms anywhere, that our 
friends seem sometimes quite disap- 
pointed that these dainty little Japan- 
ese maidens sit on forms and keep 
their books in front of them as we did 
in our time. But the dormitories are 
much more to their taste. On each 
side of a long passage are little cubi- 
cles opening into it, with paper screens, 
and carpeted with thick Japanese 
mats. Strangers are struck with the 
small amount of furniture in the rooms. 
“Where do they sleep”? is the natural 
question, and they are pointed to a 
deep cupboard in the wall, where are 
kept the “futons” or wadded quilts 
which are spread on the floor at night. 
In some rooms you will find a little 
chest of drawers or a book shelf, and 
nearly always a little writing table 
about a foot high, whilst the walls are 
often hung with pictures, texts and 
photographs. Two girls, a big one 
and a little one, sleep in each cubicle, 
The big one is called the “ mother” 
and looks after the little one entrusted 
to her. In each dormitory is a mistress 
who is responsible for the behavior of 
the room, and besides this there is a 
matron, an elderly woman who super- 
intends the younger children’s clothes, 
etc. Half an hour’s quiet is enforced 
in the dormitories in the morning and 
evening, and on Sundays from I to 2 
p-m. a all are supposed to be in their 
rooms for the same purpose. 

No Japanese education is complete 
without the accomplishments of needle- 
work, flower arranging and the making 
of ceremonial tea. 1 very girl has an 
hour’s needlework a day,.and the two 
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other accomplishments are practised 
on Saturday mornings. ‘The rest of 
Saturday is a holiday, and the boarders 
are free to go and see their friends in 
the city. On other days, classes are 
over at 3 p.m., and after this, on their 
respective days, are music and singing 
lessons and music il drill. Some of the 
elder girls can play fairly well on the 
American organ, and friends are kind 
enough to praise the singing and some 
one expressed astonishment to hear 
English part songs so well rendered. 

Physical training has sometimes 
been a difficulty. lder girls are not 
fond of exercise, and prefer in winter 
to sit with their books or knitting 
over the fire, and in summer to saunt- 
er about the play ground and veran- 
dahs. But an hour’s exercise of some 
kind is insisted on every day. ‘T'wice a 
week this takes the form of musical 
drill, a comparatively new institution 
and therefore very popular, yt our 
last “graduation ceremony” about 
forty eirls gave a little display, all 
dressed in the dark red “hakama” or 
skirt, which is the distinctive dress of 
the girl student, «nd with their long 
sleeves tied up with white cord. 

Out of the 120 girls, between 60 
and 70 are Christians. This includes 
all the boarders except two or three. 
Many of these are earnest Christians, 
with a real love for souls, Five differ- 
ent Sunday schools are worked from 
the school, the teaching being entirely 
done by the teachers and elder girls. 

On Sunday afternoon, Bible class- 
es are held in the school itself. The 
senior girls’ class is in English, the 
admission to which is considered some- 
thing of a promotion, to be accepted 
with becoming modesty and protesta- 
tions of their inability to understand. 

Life amongst forty-six girls cannot 
possibly be dull. Though the daily 
perusal of elementary “readers”? may 
occasionally pall when one knows the 
story by heart, yet the study of human 
nature which accompanies it is always 
fresh and intensely interesting. 


To watch too, the work of grace and 
the development of a human soul is 
asight that angels might “desire to 
look into.” 

Once a week the elder girls and 
teachers nieet for prayer for the school 
and themselves. We look upon this 
as a great source of strength for the 
spiritual life of the school. 

There are some scholarships connect- 
ed with the school, and private friends 
often send a promising girl in the hope 
of her turning out a good worker when 
she finishes the course. Girls who are 
supported in this way are under an 
agreement to devote themselves for at 
least two years after ‘“ graduating” 
either to teaching or to direct evan- 
gelistic work or to helping their sup- 
porters in any way that they may be 


asked. None have failed to keep this 
agreement and some have gone on 


voluntarily doing valuable work long 
after their promised time. Of course 
great care is taken that only those in 
whem there is real evidence of the new 
birth having taken place, and whose 
lives are a faithful witness to their 
Lord, are asked to do direct evangelistic 
work. Here, as everywhere, workers 
are “born, not made.” ‘The cost of 
maintaining a girl in the school is 
about £6 a year, “but as far as possible 
we encourage the parents or friends to 
pay at least something towards the 
child’s expenses themselves, 

The good effect that a Christian 
education like this may have upon this 
and the next generation is incalculable. 
Several of our girls, after doing good 
useful work under lady missionaries, 
have now homes of their own, and 
thus the influence of the school is 
spreading to a second generation to the 
glory and praise of God and the ex- 
tension of His Kingdom. 

H. 8. Fox. 
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CHURCH ORGANIZATION 
CELEBRATION. 


VA/HILE the friends of the Puritans 

of Great Britain are preparing 
for the ter-centenary celebration of the 
organization of John Robinson’s Church 
at Gainsborough, England, at which it 
is said the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Choate, will give an address, it may 


not be amiss, for the information of | 


friends abroad, as well as those near by, 
to give some account of the celebration 
of the Thirtieth Anniversary of the 
“Organization of the first Protestant 
Christian Church in Japan, held the 
10th of March at the Church building, 
No. 167, Yokohama. The congre- 
gation in the body of the Church was 
an invited and representative one, 
while the gallery was packed by the 
pupils of the various Girls’ Schools of 
the city. Miss Julia Moulton presided 
at the organ, and the singing, congre- 
gational, to well known tunes was 
hearty and harmonious. 

The Pastor, Rev. A. Inagaki, presid- 
ed with ease and dignity. The various 
elders read Scripture selections, offered 
prayer,, and read a history of the 
Church’s organization and of events 
connected with the modern introduc- 
tion of Christianity into Japan, aud 
the present state and prospects of this 
Charch. ‘The Church, organized with 
jl members Mar. 10th, 1872, had 
welcomed to jts Comu.union 1,795 
persons. Its pastors had been but two 
or three in that time, with two or 
three supplies, in as many years, while 
it was pastorless The first and 
present Pastor, the Rev, Inagaki, has 
given the longest period of service to 
the Church, upwards of twenty years 
in all. ‘The Rev. J. H. Ballagh, under 
whose care the organization was effect- 
ed, was acting pastor for seven years, 
until the services of a full pastor were 
secured. He was invited to preach the 
sermon on this occasion, which was on 
the text Rev. 2:4: “ Neverthless I have 


| 
| 


: 
somewhat against thee, because thou 
hast left thy first love.” This was true 
in the loss of zeal in prayer, in evangelis- 
‘tic work, in observance of sacred duties, 
and in the spirit of unity—all of which 
had been preeminently manifested in 
that church’s early beginning. He was 
followed by an impressively sweet solo, 
“Oome unto me,’ and “I heard the 
voice of Jesus say,” sung by Miss Sada 
Hayashi. ‘The Rev. Yoshiasu Ogawa, 
now of Tokyo, the first man to be set 
apart to the office of the eldership in 
the Kaigan Church at its organization, 
gave a short address recounting the diffi- 
culties encountered in securing the 
property and in other respects prior to 
and at the time of the Church’s organi- 
zation and erection of the building. 
He was followed by Mr. Y. Kumano, 
Kanji of the Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, an 
original member of the Church, who 
gave an account of six historical periods 
in the history of the Church. One of 
the early periods was its scholastic 
period—-when scholars in the schools 
did everything: but on the removal of 
the schools to 'Pokyo, a change set in ; 
town’s people and merchants became 
prominent and efficient church officers. 
He was followed by congratulatory ad- 
dresses from a number of represen ta- 
tives of the churches of the city. Rev. 
Kurimura’s exhortation was on the 
church’s reaching its High Priestly 
Majority—30 years of age—* Multiply 
and increase.” Rev. K. Hirata, of the 
Jongregational body, said that he 


_prayed for a return to the original zeal 


for the unity of the Church in the 
bonds of peace. He spoke of an origi- 
nal delegate from the Congregational 
body at Osaka, now above 80 years of 
age, still cherishing the hope that the 
original unity of spirit might be res- 


tored. Congratulatory letters and 
poems were read from friends and 


brethren at a distance. After a short 
Fnglish address of thanks, an invitation 
was given to the invited guests present 
{o repair for refreshments to the adjoin- 
ing lecture room, 
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At 7 p.m. the Church was filled to 
listen to addresses from a number of 
speakers who were expected to be 
present. 'I'wo of these were the Hon. 
K, Kataoka, President of the Lower 
House, and Rev. Y. Honda, President 
of the Aoyama Gakuin. Both were 
prevented from being present by im- 
portant business engagements. No 
disappointment was, however, felt by 
those who had the pleasure of listening 
to two addresses given on “ The Moral 
Bearings of the Anglo-Japanese Alli- 
ance,” by the Rev. Kota Hoshino, once 
an acting pastor of this Church, now a 
pastor in ‘'okyo ; and the other address 
by Rev. K. Ibuka, a former pastor of 
this Church, now President of the Meiji 
Gakuin, Tokyo, whose subject was 
“ Why I believe ?” It took the form 
of Christian belief interpreted by 
personal experience. A more interest- 
ing, truthful, and straightforward testi- 
mony to the great verities of the 
Christian faith could not well be 
desired. ‘The earnestness, the sincerity 
and depth of his convictions were most 
impressively presented. He narrated 
his early trials here in Yokohama, his 
burning for revenge on the destroyers 
of lis home and country—he was of 
Aidzu—and of how the Grace of God 
conquered all that and made him one 
in heart and Christian love with those 
he had counted enemies before ! 

A very unexpected but interesting 
incident occurred at the lunch tables 
in the lecture room. An early Yoko- 
hama Christian, now over 80 years old, 
and living at Asakusa, ‘Tokyo, named 
Shimooka Renjio, to whom belongs the 
honor of being the first Japanese 
photographer, being present and having 
heard Rev. Ogawa’s recital of the 
difficulties connected with the erection 
of the Church buildings on these 
premises, arose and said he wished to 
testify to something he had never be- 
fore given utterance to. It was that 
early in the “sixties,” before the 
Church next door was built, but while 
the large house adjoining, and _ this 


little chapel had been built, a high 
official, he took him to be, of the 
United States, came to him wishing 
him to take a photograph of the house 
and chapel, and he wanted an inserip- 
tion that was supplied to be also taken 
with if, or reproduced on it, stating 
what it purported’ to be, viz, that 
“ Mr. B——,” a well known mission- 
ary, ‘had used the Church funds for 
building his house, and only a small 
part for building a chapel,” and that 
his object in having the picture taken 
was to spread it abroad in America, 
and expose him. ‘T’o this Renjio said, 
“JT told him it was false; it was nots 
so. The money was in Bank, or in 
America and could not be gotten. 
And I refused to take the picture with 
such an inscription.” ‘ Well then,” 
the official replied, “ take it without,” 
and, being a photographer and that 
his business, he had done so, This 
was a surprising statement, throwing a 
strong light on the fact that those 
photographs were extensively circulated 
with an inscription in an U.8. Offi- 
cial’s well known hand-writing over 
the dwelling home, “ For Mr. B——’s 
residence 4,000 dollars,” And over the 
little chapel, or “ Sacred Dog Kennel,” 
“Of the few remaining bricks for the 
Lord, 600 dollars.” 

The reprehensible part of this story, 
aside from the fact that it was a worn 
out falsehood first asserted of Singapore, 
then of Bishop Boone’s Chapel, Shang- 
hai, and now again in Japan, was the 
fact that the purchase of the house, 
built by other parties and bought in at a 
sacrifice to them, cost the Church 
property 2,000 dollars, and was never 
built by a missionary at all. While 
the Chapel, built for 600 dollars, of 
stones salved from a fire, was erected 
to prevent said U.S. official’s prede- 
cessor from taking illegal possession of 
the property. It was a surprise that a 
matter distinctly referred to the Grand 
Assize of the Last Day should spring as 
it were from the grave on such an 
occasion as this ! ds eos 


~. receive 
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A QUEER INQUIRER. 
(From JZission News.) 


Speaking of misapprehensions, per- 
haps some of the readers of the News 
may be interested in an incident which 
is quite typical of the problems here, 
and is said by another missionary long 
in Japan to be entirely foreign to his 
experience. About two months ago I 
received the following Japanese com- 
munication :— 

“Greeting ; to proceed: I am, by 
descent and training, a Buddhist, but 
have of late felt that a mere inheritance 
of religion without personal experience 
was yain, so I went to the local priest 
of the temple for light. He gave me 
no food for thought, but spent his 
strength in reiterating that Buddhism 
was not like Christianity, a religion of 
traitors. He gave me no ground for 
agreeing with him as to the treachery, 
so Lappeal to you for information as 
to what is the essence of your religion. 
Please answer an earnest inquirer.” 

I replied and appointed a time when 
I would supplement my letter with a 
personal interview if he desired. I 
also advised him to give the priest the 
benefit of the dcubt, until he was assur- 
ed that there was a willful misrepre- 
sentation. 

On my tour I passed within a few 
miles of his home and he met me. 
He immediately produced a document 
with the explanation that he under- 
stood that all who came for regular in- 
struction as he wished to do were com- 
pelled to make a vow. Here was his: 

~*T......... born in Higashi sono, in 
the ......th year of Meiji, wishing to 
instruction in the Christian 
religion from the missionary Bartlett, 
do liereby promise to heed his instrue- 
tion and obey his commands, without 
protest or exception, from this day on.” 
This was signed and sealed. 

Naturally I had no use for quite 
that kind of document. There was the 
question, however, of how to tell him 


as his appearance and language indi- 
cated that he had been in training as a 
priest. I told him Christianity was 
free to all who would listen. He said 
he wanted to become a regular preacher. 
Now the cat was out. J encouraged 
him to wait before committing himself, 
till he knew what it was that he would 
have to preach. He then quite frankly 
told the story, so old for some of us, 
but said to be very rare in other locsli- 
ties, of a stepfather who had given an 
education to his own children, but had 
put him into the temple service to get 
rid of him ; of discontent and ambition ; 
of leaving the temple and spending 
three idle useless years in the home of 
the only friend who would have him, 
an aunt, herself too poor to afford the 
kindness ; of the hope that Christianity 
would take his wasted religious train- 
ing and for the sake of using it for her 
own ends, support and educate him 
till he was fit. 

As the only way of declining his 
offer without angering him, I praised 
the motive, and told him of the essenee 
of Christ’s teaching and the motive of 
giving rather than receiving which 
constituted it, and his own ease as 
an illustration of the ease with which 
people whose relation to religion was 
largely formal missed the point and 
failed to scek the change of heart 
which was all that Christianity stood 
for. He fortunately saw it and , picking 
up his paper said: ‘Then you don’t 
want this.” He was present during a 
long interview with two young men 
who have recently come to Christ, and 
were full of practical living questions, 
and got more and more interested. 

He also asked for Bible instruction 
and promised to mend his ways to the 
extent of making himself useful to his 
aunt. I hear he has tried to do so. 
He also visited the two evangelists and 
got all the truth out of them he could, 
without a single reference to his pover- 
ty. 1 was encouraged and told some of 
the details of his case to a recently 


without driving him away, especially | converted young man who has just 
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made a considerable sacrifice for Christ, 
that he might do something to help the 
fellow, when I was astonished by the 
reply: ‘ Why! his case is just like 
mine. When I came home from 
America, I had no use for Christianity. 
T only hoped to make you think I was 
a hopeful case worth educating, now 
that my father thinks that I have had 
enough. It was out of that that I have 
come to my present state of belief.” 

Present indications are that’ the 
young fellow without prospect of ma- 
terial gain, nay, partly because he has 
seen for the first time that there is 
some thing superior to material gain, 
will go on to be a true disciple. Still 
for every such case that proves success- 
ful there seem to be many which come 
to nothing. Perhaps not, for time has 
to have its chance to work. Such con- 
fessions on the part of converts of long 
Standing are not rare. And even those 
who go away angry come around again 
with less ulterior motives. Some such 
men are showing up now-a-days, after 
years of silence. 

8. C. BaARTLErt. 


What may be called Vol. II of “ The 
Works of God” has Deen issued by the 
Meth. Pub. House. It was written by 
Rev. ‘I’. Uku, pastor of the Ginza M. 
KE. Church, Tokyo, under the title of 
Yatsuka ortho, which is intended to 
convey the idea of a long and full 
harvest. It contains 80 pages, has a 
handsome illuminated cover and costs 
only 5 sen per copy, with 2 sen more 
for postage; or 4 yen per hundred, 
carriage extra. It contains new and 
interesting incidents of the great revival 
of 1901. 


A festival is held for 50 days follow- 
ing April 9th in the Fudo temple 
of Narita, and the Sobu and the Narita 
Railways will reduce their passenger 
fare during that time. ‘The festival is 
one called Kaicho, that means the 
opening of the curtains which conceal 
the idols on ordinary days,—J, 7. 


~ 


OKAYAMA ORPHAN ASYLUM. 
(From Asylum Record.) 


SIX MONTHS AT THE 
ORPHANAGE. 


Face a year has rolled by since our 
last report in English. Many 
changes have occurred at the Asylum 
during this period. These are referred 
to elsewhere more or less in detail. 
We offer here a condensed characteri- 
zation of the period tinder review. 
Four features stand out preeminent, 
First—A marked improvement in the 
business arrangements of the institution. 
The books are better kept than hereto- 
fore. A large clerical force in the office 
guards against arrears in correspond- 


ence. A stalwart stand has been 
taken in the more careful use of 
money. There is no borrowing, neither 


are bills allowed to go unpaid. 

The vice bill—the main item in the 
cost of food—amounting cn an average 
to yen 388, is arranged for at the 
beginning instead of the end of each 
month. Expenses are held down 
rigidly to money actually in hand. A 
heroic attempt worthy of recognition 
and assistance is being made to pay off 
some old debts incurred when the insti- 
tution tried to be entirely self support- 


ing and naturally failed in the 
attempt. : 

Second—An improved spirit of 
earnestness and faithfulness on the 


part of the children. ‘l'here has always 
been a marked degree of esprit de corps 
among workers and children alike. - 

The high mission of the Okayama 
Orphanage as a whole has ever been a 
favorite theme of discussion and appeal, 
But at times this has been attended by 
a woful lack of any true sense of 
individual responsibility. 

During the past three months the 
children, especially the boys, have 
manifested a better spirit. ‘here is a 
stricter attention to study in school, to 
work in the printing house andl: to 
sports on the campus, Fourteen of the 
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older boys and four of the girls have 
been pushed out of the family nest to 
try their own: wings in Kyoto, Tokyo 
and elsewhere. ‘I'he reputation of the 
Asylum children was never better in 
the Orphanage neighborhood than it is 
today. 

Perfection has not yet been attained. 
The girls still shriek occasionally 
Watcher shiran, the Okayama rude 
provincialism for “I do not know,” 
and the boys are sometimes careless and 
wasteful at the printing house, buta 
great improvement has been made and 
we rejoice over it. 

Third—Marked changes have been 
made in the curriculum of the higher 
classes at the Asylum school, and Eng- 
hsh is now regularly taught to all the 
older boys and girls, Messrs. Onoda 
and Takatsuka being Japanese teachers 
of translation and Mrs, Pettee the 
forcign one. The last named teaches 
pronunciation and conversation and 
gives three hours a week to this work. 
Teachers and pupils alike are delighted 
at this step in advance. 
~ Fourth—A steady gain is noted in 
the spiritual development of the in- 
stitution. More of the children volun- 
tarily attend the Sunday afternoon 
service at the church in the city than 
formerly. ‘l'hree have been baptized. 
Morning chapel exercises are of an 
increasingly helpful nature. Pastor 
Abe comes over and speaks to the 
children about once a week. ‘he Asy- 
lum Sunday school has been improved, 
and five CO. E. Societies are run partly 
or wholly for the benefit of the insti- 
tution. The Sunday question is far 
from being solved yet, but some pro- 
gress has been made. 

Mr. Ishii and several of his associ- 
ates have become deeply interested once 
more in general evangelistic work, A 
“Bible evangelistic” campaign has 
been organized, the distinctive motto 
of which is One worker teaching one 
gospel to one inquirer’. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 
(From Young Men of Japan.) 
FOR FOREIGN YOUNG MEN 
IN YOKOHAMA. 


ROBABLY in no communities in’ 
the world are young men exposed 
to more fierce and blighting tempta- 
tions than in the open ports of the far 
Kast. Not only removed from .the 
influences of home, but deprived of the 
stay and support of enlightened public 
sentiment, which always (even though 
uvrecognized) upholds young men ina 
Christian land, surrounded by nations 
with shockingly low and lax moral 
standards, it is not to be wondered at. 
that such large numbers have been 
wrecked in body, mind and soul. 
There is also lack of opportunity for 
social intercourse, intellectual develop- 
ment and self improvement. 

For several years the importance of 
work among the young men of Yoko- 
hama has been urved upon the Associa- 
tion. One difficulty has been that the 
community is small to support a work 
of the nature necessary to draw and 
hold the young men. However, an 
experiment is being tried in the organ- 
ization of the Yokohama Men’s Reading 
Room Association, which is doing work 
along Association lines, It is the hope 
of all concerned that, if the response 
is sufficient, the organization may be 
developed in time into an Association. 

The Reading Room Association hag 
for its purpose “to promote the 
spiritual, mental and social welfare of 
men.” ‘There are now lil members 
at a fee of 12 yen per year. Dues and 
subscriptions to the amount of over 
1,700 yen are pledged for the first year, 
Two pleasant rooms at 60 Settlement 
have been furnished as reading and 
game rooms. ‘The contract for these 
expires the last of July, and the 
Directors have already entered into a 
contract for a suite of six rooms to be 
tuken possession of Aug, Ist. The 
activities of the organization are placed 
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in the hands of social, literary, physical 
and devotional committees. ‘The 
results thus far indicate the community 
realizes the need of such an agency. 
We hope to see ia time a strong As- 
sociation with a competent general 
secretary. 


New associations have been organized 
in Kamikawa (Hokkaido) and Naga- 
saki. 


REV. T. MIYAGAWA’S BELIEF. 
(To rHE Eprror oF THE 


“ JAPAN MAIt.’’) 


Srr,—In your issue of the eight inst. 
in the “Summary of the Religious 
Press,” a statement appeared to the 
effect that the Rev. T. Miyagawa was 
to be reckoned among those who deny 
the divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
It was reported as a statement of the 
Maishu Shinshi ; but in fact this paper 
had given it asa report of the “ukuin 


Shimpo. I felt at the time of reading 
it that Mr. Miyagawa was misrepre- 
sented. The week previous he had 


given a course of lectures to the theolo- 
gical students of the Doshisha on 
“ Christianity and the Present Age.” 
During that week I had the pleasure 
of having him as my guest at my 
house. Both in his lectures and in 
private conversation, Mr. Miyagawa 
expressed his firm personal belief in 
the divinity of Jesus Christ, but also 
declared his unwillingness of being 
drawn into newspaper controversies, 

Immediately upon reading the state- 
ment in your issue of March 8th, I 
wrote to Mr. Miyagawa, asking him 
to favor ine witha brief statement of 
his belief regarding this point of our 
Christian faith, which I might be at 
liberty to publish in your paper. His 
reply is as follows: 

“ Dear Dr. ALBRECHT 5 

“Thank you for your kind inquiry 
about my belief regarding the divinity 
of our Lord, The translation of our 


z 


statement of belief, recently adopted 
in my church, is quite erroneous. The 
first article is all right. The second 
one ought to read: ‘ We believe that 
Jesus Christ. is the Son of God, who 
gave His life to save us’? ‘The meta- 
physical construction of His nature is 
not described, but the statement is 
very positive in saying that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God. The first 
article is as follows: ‘I acknowledge 
my sin and repent of it.; I believe and 
trust in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
my Savior.’ 

‘“‘T enclose the articles of constitution 
of my church. Please examine the 
first four paragraphs. Of course, these 
articles do not fully express my 
theological view. ‘They are the state- 
ment of belief for our church-members, 
and are used for admitting new mem- 
bers. 

I am_ not clear about the meta- 
physical construction of the nature of 
our Lord. ‘There are so many differ- 
ent views about it. But so far as it is 
manifested in the New Testament, and 
also in accordance with my own reli- 
gious experience, I have no hesitation 
in confessing Jesus Christ as the 
Divine Son of God, who came down to 
save us from our sins, and who now 
lives in the glory of God. 

“T do believe in the supernatural 
origin of our Lord: that is to say, He 
is not a mere man. He is above man. 
I do not hesitate to honor Him ag my 
Lord and my God. 

Sincerely yours, (Signed) 

T. Miyagawa.” 

The Confession of Faith of the 
church of which Mr. Miyagawa ) pastor 
is ” follows :— 

“We believe in God, the ale of 
aes and earth, the Father of man- 
kind. 

2. “ We believe in Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, who gave His life for the 
salvation of mankind.” 

3. ‘ We believe in the Holy Spirit, 
the Giver of new life.” 
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4. “We believe in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, as containing the revelation 
necessary for our salvation.” 

“We believe in the eternal life 
and a just retribution.” 

6. “ We believe that Baptism and 
the Holy Communion are the sacra- 
ments which we should observe.” 

Thus it will be seen that the state- 
ment, quoted from the Maishti Shinshi, 
misrepresents both Mr. Miyagawa and 
his church, I may add that in private 
conversation Mr. Miyagawa expressed 
his full belief also in the pre-existence 
of Christ. 

Thanking you in adenes for your 
courtesy in receiving this communi- 
cation. 

Iam, Yours respectfully, 

Geo. H, ALBRecuT. 


REV. GEO. C. NEEDHAM, 
A MEMORIAL SERVICE. 


HE services in memory of the life 
and labors of the Evangelist, Rev. 

Geo. C. Needham, as previously an- 
nounced, were held on March 17 at the 


Van Schaick Hall, No. 178, Bluff. A’ 


good congregation of foreign and 
Japanese friends of the deceased as- 
sembled. ‘lhe exercises were conducted 
alternately in the English and the 
Japanese Janguages, the hymns in both 
languages being sung to the same tunes 
at one and the same time. The solo, 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought Comes 
to Me O’er and O’er”, was very sweetly 
sung by Miss Sada Hayashi. ‘The 
invocation, and reading of scripture 
selections in Finglish, were made by 
Revs. J. H. Ballagh and W. T. Austen. 
The reading of the same in Japanese 
and the offering of prayer were by the 
Rey. A. Inagaki. The Rev. A. A. 
Bennett, D.D., read the subjoined 
resolution and followed the same with 
an instructive address on “ The Hlevat- 
ing Power of a Noble Ideal in Life.” 
He was followed by an address in 
Japanese by the Rev. J. H. Ballagh on 


‘in this land. 


the chief points of excellence in the 
Rev. Mr. Needham’s character and 
ministry. ‘These he made to be chiefly 
four: zeal, love, making full proof of 
the work of an evangelist, and his 
valor for the truth. Each of these 
points was briefly illustrated in Mr, 
Needham’s busy and eventful life. 

A Japanese fellow-worker with Mrs. 
Needham in Chicago, Des Moines, and 
St. Louis, bore witness to Mr. Need- 
ham’s zeal and love for difficult fields 
of work and “ hard places,” both in 
America and in some out-of-the-way 
places in the Hawaiian Islands. 

A letter of thanks to be sent to Mr. 
Needham from a converted Japanese 
Buddhist priest, a former gyoja, or 
fakir, who performed austerities and 
burnings of his body to extort money 
from the credulous, who owed his con- 


} version to Mr. Needham/’s labors while 


the latter was at Yokohama, added 
interest to the meeting. This priest is. 
now a zealous and successful worker 
among the children of his native place. 
He owes his support also to the benevo- 
lence of friends in America whom 
Mr. Needham interested in his welfare. 
Also a ‘letter recently received from 
Mr. Needham, with a remittance for 
benevolence, was read as showing his 
continued interest in the work of God 
Mention was also made 
of the number and variety of his 
published works, showing his deep ap- 
preciation of the power of a sanctified 
press. The following was the resolu- 
tion adopted :— 

Inasmuch as it has pleased the Lord 
of all the harvest, after honoring our 
brother, Rev. George C. Needham, © 
with labor in many quarters, to call 
him home to rest, we desire to express 
our sympathy with the bereaved, and 
to place on record our appreciation of 
him who has left us, and of the work 
he was permitted to do. 

We most tenderly commend those 
who are bereft to Him who is not only 


God, wise in every dispensation of His 


providence, but who, peculiarly at such 
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a time as this, shows Himself to be the 
Husband of the widow and the Father 
of the fatherless. 

Our dear brother who has left us has 
so photographed himself upon our 
memory that his name will ever be the 
synonym for a genial face and affable 
manners, united with fervent piety and 
aggressive evangelistic efforts. God is 
not unrighteous to forget his labor of 
love or the prayers and alms for this 
people that have come up as a memorial 
before Him, and we trust that we, to 
whom his coming was a benediction, 
may be enabled, with renewed zeal 
because of his departure, to follow him 
as he followed his and our Saviour, the 


Lord Jesus Christ. dj ink, 18}, 


BOOK REVIEWS, 


GLEANINGS IN BUDDHA 
FIELDS. 


This is one of Lafcadio Hearn’s 
books, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin and Co., and sold at $ 1.25. 
It contains almost 300 pages, 16 mo, 
and has a snb-title, ‘ Studies of Hand 
and Soul in the Far East”. The 
chapters on “ A Living God,” “ Out 
of the Street,’ “ Ningyd-no-Haka,” 
“ Buddhist Allusions .in 
Folk-Song” and “The Rebirth of 
Katsugord” are the most interesting 
and valuable. But the descriptions 
of visits to Kyoto and Osaka are, of 
course, above the ordinary, as even the 
commonist things become charming 
under the spell of Hearn’s style. As 
usual, we must bear in mind that the 
author has as deep and strong a 
prejudice for, as some against, things 
Japanese; nothing in Japan seems 
wrong to Hearn, even vulgar street 
songs are polished up. 


GESTA CHRISTI. 


This valuable work has reached its 
sixth edition, and is one of the most 
sucessful books of the publishers, A, 


Japanese | 


C. Armstrong and Son, New York 
City. The retail price is $ 1.50. The 
scope of the book is well indicated by 
its sub-title, ‘ A History of Human 
Progress under Christianity,” which is 
traced first in the Roman Period, then 
in the Middle Ages, and finally in the 
Modern Period. The author, Charles 
Loring Brace, has carefully pointed 
out the various ways in which the 
teachings of Christ have reformed the 
world and transformed socicty, both 
directly and indirectly. ‘To the mis- 
sionary who is often desirous to prove 
the truth of Christianity by its fruits, 
this hook of 500 pages is of immense 
value. Indeed, no missionary can 
afiord to be without this treasury. 


NOTES. 


On the evening of the 12th of 
March fire was discovered in the upper 
story of the building known as the 
Bible House, and had obtained such 
headway that nothing could be saved. 
The ground floor, occupied as deposi- 
tory and offices by the Bible Societies” 
Committee, contained all the stock; 
stereotype plates, being stored in the 
cellar, consequently escaped damage, 
but the loss of documents and data is 
very severe: these having no monetary 
value are irreplaceable and occasion 
serious embarrassment in the routine of 
office work. Fortunately the safes 
containing ledgers, stock-books, ete. 
withstood the fire, or the work of re- 
construction would have been much 
more seriously hindered. As it is, no 
financial loss is incurred, the whole of 
the Societies’ property having been 
covered by insurance. Temporary 
hindrance is caused to the work of 
distribution, the section of colportage, 
and general circulation is seriously 
affected for the time, but new books 
are rapidly being printed and the 
general routine will, we hope, resume 
its normal condition in a few months, 
The total sales and circulation for 1901 
exceeded those of any year in the 
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history of the Committee. By the 
kindness of Rev. W. T. Austen, the 
office will be temporarily located on the 
grounds of the Seamen’s Mission, 82 
Yamashita Machi, Yokohama. fF. P. 


The Scarlet Woman “is the title of 
a book of about 350 pages by Mrs. 
Clara A. Sands Brand. It is divided 
into two parts, of which Part I argues 
the identity of the “ Scarlet. Woman ” 
and the “Man of Sin” with the 
Roman Catholic Church. The discus- 
sion is fortified by numerous citations 
from the Bible, Bryce’s ‘ Holy Roman 
Empire” and “ The Approaching End 
of the Age” by Guinness. Part II 
sets forth graphically the ‘ Errors of 
the Roman Catholic Church,” with 
guotations from Fulton’s “ Why Priests 
Should Wed” and other works, ‘This 
book is the result of many years of 
careful study and investigation and 
makes out a strong case on the subject. 
Personally, we do not take much 
interest in such polemic literature ; 
but we have no doubt that the book 
will be found useful in many quarters. 
Tt is on sale at the Meth. Pub. House 
at 40 sen per copy, postage extra. 


When Mr. Fred. H. Fuller, who has 
been Superintendent of the mills of 
the Oji Paper Co., left at the expira- 
tion of his contract term, he was given 
by the company a letter of recommen- 
dation which closed with the following 
sentence: ‘We take great pleasure 
in also adding that Mr. Fuller is a 
strictly temperate man in every respect 
and not addicted to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors in any form’. We 
understand that Mr. Fuller’s teetotal 
habits were a great wonder to the 
Japanese, and are pleased that he adds 
one more to the lst of foreign 
“business men,” all too few, who have 
realized the necessity of setting a good 
example before their Japanese associ- 
ates. Such a life is of more value than 
many eloquent addresses, 


” 


The Montreal Daily Witness of Dec. 
14, 1901, contains an appreciative 
article on the progress and prospects 
of Christianity in Japan by Miss Ada 
L. A. Murcutt under the prophetic 
title of “The Future Religion of 
Japan”. 


We learn that those who are officially 
or otherwise connected with the Great 
Shrine of Ise are about to petition the 
Government to include in the Criminal 
Code provisions for punishing acts of 
lése majestc—so to speak—towards the 
Shrine. The draft of the petition, as 
it ig mentioned in a Tokyo paper, con- 
tains four articles providing that those 
who commit such acts of lése majesté 
shall be punished with imprisonment 
with hard labor of not more than 10 
years, while those who commit sacrile- 
gious acts by means of published matter 
such as pictures, images, speeches, plays 
and so forth shall be punished with 
imprisonment of not more than four 
years. ‘The deprivation of civil rights 
accompanies the punishment in both 
cases, while similar offenses perpetrated 
by officials of the Shrine shall be visited 
with punishment a grade higher than 
that inflicted on ordinary persons. We 
hope the authorities will not attend to 
the petition which will probably reach 
them before long.—J. 7’ 


The Kanko anniversary as it is 
carried out at the Kanko Shrine in 
Kyoto from March 25 to May 15 is, 
even were it for the consumption of 
rape-seed oil alone, rather a paradoxical 
association. The fact is ten thousand 
lanterns are burned both day and 
night in the premises, to give to the 
ceremony a lively aspect, and as the 
Shinto rite does not admit the use of 
kerosene, which is not authorized in 
the ancient records, the light must be 
produced with the orthodox vegetable 
oil of that particular kind. The light- 
ing of the Janterns strikes us to be a sad 
waste of money which the spirit of the 
canonized hero would condemn, but as 
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this is an old practice, as we may sur- 
mise, it must be kept up. Three koku 
are said to be consumed every day, that 
is to say 150 kokw during the féte. Then 
there are 25 men who are to attend to 
the lanterns. Altogether the {éte is 
said to be a very lively one ; Friday must 
have been a great day, for the Gion 
danseuses had to pay a visit en masse. 


Jord. 


The Fukuin Shimpo publishes a 
statement of Count Okumi’s views on 
relivion, which appeared originally in 
the Mainichi Shimbun. The following 
is the substance of what the Count is 
related to have said to one of the cor- 
respondents of the Mainichi Shimbun. 
Many years ago Dr. Verbeck explained 
Christianity to me and supplied me 
with a Bible. I read through the Old 
and New ‘l'estaments «t that time, 
and, though it is now some 40 years 
ago, I still remember parts of what I 
read. I then studied what great writ- 
ers in Europe and America have gaid 
about the Bible. It seems to be a 
fact that Gladstone, Lincoln and 
Washington were sincere Christians, 
but I have my doubts about Bismark’s 
being a Christian. As a rule, though 
statesmen need a certain amount of 
philosophy, they certainly do not speci- 
ally need religion. But if for the 
sake of argument it be assumed that 
religion is needed by the politician, so 
ereat is the sectarianism that he be- 
holds, so petty and childish are the 
theological disputes that he encounters, 
that he is apt to settle down to the 
conviction that religion is not required. 
To join one sect means that one be- 
comes the enemy of others. It would 
be well if all the religions could com- 
bine into one. In reference to his own 
personal belief Count Okuma is related 
to have said:—I am not one who 
believes that there is no God and no 
soul. It cannot be denied that there 
is a great and marvellous spirit which 
governs the universe. And as for a 
goul such as mine, after death it will 


rank among what we call Kam? in 
Japan. The Yukuin Shimpo comments 
somewhat satirically on the apparent 
universality of the Count’s knowledge. 
He brings, says.this organ, the same 
‘mind to the consideration of religion 
that deals with politics, judges of the 
state of the money market, designs a 
garden landscape, and decides on a 
suitable moral code—A man of many 
parts, indeed, is Count Okuma! Jm- 
plying, we presume, that the Count 
does not know much about religion. 


Japan Mail, 


The old system of giving deport- 
ment marks in a Japanese school is 
curious and interesting. Asan average 
mark, from which to reckon “ plus” 
or “minus,” 80 ig assumed. Hach 
teacher then, on that basis, marks all 
the pupils whom he meets in class- 
room, either with a blank (to indicate 
80), or “plus” some number, or 
“ ninus” some number. The “ plus” 
and “minus” figures are then added, 
the surplus is divided by the number 
of teachers, and the quotient, added 
to or subtracted from 80, gives the 
pupil’s standing. ‘To illustrate, let 
me construct a short report, as fol- 
lows :— 


Teachers. Pupils. 

Prin. Yamada ,, +5 — 5 +10 = 
Prof @ani- .. +5 10 — +20 oo 
Prof. Kobayashi +10 ae +6 +10 +10 
Prof Kamei .., +5 =10 — +10 ee! 
Prof. Taguchi... — 5 —10 —5 +5 yh 
Prof. Tsuchiura +5 — 5 +10 meet gs 
Prof. Tatebo ... +5  —10 1 Oe 
Prof. Obara.,,.., +10 -— 5 +5 +15 +5 
Prof. Ishikawa 5 0 5 +10 —10 

Prof, Umura ,., +5 -—w — +10 
+55 109-89 +1010)4110 3:15 
_ 5 aoe 10 Ilona s30 
10)4-50 40 0 8010 )—15 
+9 72 80 Gir eee ve 
80 50 80 
85 78 
The marking system was, until 


lately, applied in the same way to an 
estimate, at the time of graduation, of 
each graduate’s mental and moral 
character. ‘That is to say, each teach- 
er put a mark on certain mental and 
moral qualities of each pupil. The 
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following table will, perhaps, show 
this more clearly : 


Superior rank mark ( Yuto-ten) 
£.)f-confidence ( jicho). 

Truth and love (shin-az), 
Obedience ( jujin). 

Activity (ezbin). 
Promise-keeping (shuyaku), 
Economy (sekken), 

Conduct (kyodo), 


Disposition (shiso), 
passive qualities, 


Deportment 
(shinko), 
active qualities, 


Speech (gen go). 

Diligence (kimben). 

Merit and demerits (shobatsu). 
The teachers found it so difficult to 
judge fairly the character of each one 
of a large number of pupils, that this 
plan was abandoned. 


Retr Dope prt 


Mr. Bimyo Yamada’s Genbun Itchi 
Rei (Specimens of Japanese Written in 
the Spoken Language), Vol. 4, has just 
appeared, ‘Ten years ago this writer 
was extremely popular among Japanese 
young men, and he was the first man 
to write novels in the colloquial lan- 
guage. His were in fact epoch-making 
works etymologically, as well as from a 
literary point of view. The-sentiments 
and tastes embodied in his novels were 
new to Japanese readers. At preseut 
every novelist writes in the colloquial 
language, and its appropriateness par 
excellence as the language of the novel 
is undisputed. But to the deep regret of 
his readers, Mr. Bimyo had apparently 
abandoned novel writing. Some 
attributed his idleness to the exhaustion 
of his literary productiveness. But the 
present work, though it is not a novel, 
will. surely satisfy his admirers. A 
beautiful translation of Aguinaldo’s 
“Declaration of Independence” 
appears in this volume. . He has been 
thus working to propagate the collo- 
quial language in such a solemn 
composition as the one just mentioned. 


de T, 


A special edition of “The Fact of 
Christ,’ by Rev. P. Carnegie Simpson, 
of Glasgow, has been published by the 
Meth. Pub. House for use in Japan. 
This is a book which has attracted 
great attention in the Occident as “a 
new and forceful statement of the fact 
and claim .of Christianity.” In 80 


pages it gives “the core of Christian- 
ity,” and is especially useful for work 
among young men. It costs only 20 
sen per copy, with 2 sen extra for 
postage. 


Subscriptions to the Jiai-kan. 


Mrs. I’. Staniland, yen 9.00 
» W. B. Parshley, 4.00 
» H. EH. Carpenter, 5.00 

Miss C. A. Converse, 3.00 
» oJ. Moulton, 4.00 
pee; Lewis; 4.00 

Mrs. B. Chappell, 5.00 


M. A. Spencer, Treas. 


Rev. Wm. Imbrie, D.D., has issued, 
in both Huelish and Japanese, booklets 
on the subjects: ‘‘The Life of Christ 
on Earth,’ “What Think Ye of 
Christ ?” and “The Living Christ.” 
The Japanese editions are written in 
simple but dignified Gembun-itchi, 
with the Kana attached to all the 
Chinese characters. These tracis are 
published by the Japan Book and 
Tract Society, and sell at 3 sen each, 


PERSONALS. 


R.y. B. F. Buxton and family, of 
Matsue, have left permanently the 
work in Japan and returned to Eng- 
land. ‘The ten years of service here 
have been very active and fruitful. 
Mr. Buxton’s special mission, both to 
Japanese and foreign Christians, has 
been to lay emphasis on the deepening 
of spiritual life; and he has certainly 
practiced what he preached. He has 
also been a generous supporter of 
Christian philanthropy in various 
forms. His unique personality will be 
niissed. 

Miss Dr. Kelsey, of Yokohama, has 
returned to the home land on furlough. 

Mr. H. J. Grant, the Mormon, whose 
tenets would have. helped maintain 
cdncubinage in Japan, has returned to 
America. 
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In a list of recent-visitors here, we 
notice the name of Comm. Perry 
Garst, U. 8. N., brother of the late 
Rev. C. E. Garst, of Tokyo. 

Rey. J. A. Wellbourn’s mother and 
sister have arrived, to visit a few 
months in Japan, and they are all to 
live at 39 Nichome. Fujimi Cho, Koji- 
machi Ku, Tokyo. 

Departed, per 8. 8. “ Victoria,” for 
Ue 5. A, -Driggemde Mra Js RK. 
Birkelund, (Luth.), of Tokyo, and 
Rev. H. G. Limric and family, (Amer. 
Epis.), of Hirosaki. 

The new address of Rev. H. B. 
Schwartz is Kagoshima. Mrs. HE. R. 
Fulkerson and children have rejoined 
Dr. Fulkerson in Nagasaki. 


Miss Minnie M. Carpenter, (Bapt.), | 


has returned to Japan and will be 
stationed at Mito. 

Mr. F. L. Smelser, (Hephzibah Faith 
Miss.), is again living in Yokohama 
at 156° Yamashita cho; and Mrs. 
Smelser has left for a short trip to 
America, “ 

Mr. Fred. H. Fuller and family, of 
Tokyo, have returned to the U.S. A. 
and will live probably at Niagara, 
Wis. 

Rev. A. Sutherland, D. D., See’y of 
the Miss. Soc’y. of the Canada Meth. 
Church, and Rev. J. G. Bishop, D.D., 
Mission Sec’y. of the Amer. Christian 
Conv., have arrived here to inspect 
mission work. Dr. Bishop is accompan- 
ied by his wife. 

Bishop I’'yson, (C. M. 8.), of Hako- 
date, is leaving on furlough. 

Rev. W. Court, (M. E. South), of 
Kohe, has heen elected acting-pastor of 
the Union Church in that city. 

Mrs. E. H. Smith, mother of the 
popular Yokohama dentist, Dr. A. G. 
Smith, has returned to America. 

Prof. and Mrs. Wm. Geo. Smith, of 
Tokyo, have gone to England for a 
few months’ vacation. 

Miss Alice Mabel Bacon, of Tokyo, 
has returned to the U. 8. A. 
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FLORAL JAPAN. 


| 
XIT.—THE WISTABIA. | 


OR this month we had a choice | 
between the peony, the azuea | 
and the wistaria, and selected the last 
on account of its uniqueness. It is | 
generally “reared upon large trellises, | 
arranged to cover long walks, bridges 
or arbors, in pleasure grounds and 
gardens.” ‘The sprays of its flowers 
oftenexceed three feet in length, whilst 
a hundred persons may rest under its 
shadow, anil its stem grows to the 
thickness of a man’s body ; its branch- 
es are used as cables.” ‘he purple 
blossom ig the commonest and also 
most highly esteemed. This flower, 
like the cherry, is associated with the 
pheasant. It typifies youth. 

“A belief exists that this flower 
attains great size and beauty if its 
roots are nourished with sake; and 
there is, at Kameido, a tree producing 
specially fine blossoms, at the base of | 
which visitors are accustomed to empty | 
their cups.” 

“ At Kasukabe, north-east of Tokio, 
is the most famous wistaria in the 
empire. ‘The vine is 500 years old, 
with pendent blossoms over 50 inches 
long, and trellises covering a space of 
4,000 feet.” “Though much honored 
and used for felicitous occasions, the 
fuji must not be employed at weddings | 
on account of its purple color,” 

This blossom often gives its name to 
girls; one of the hervines of the Genji 
Monogatari is the Princess Wistaria. 
Concerning another heroine of that 
book, Price Genji, the hero, sung as 
follows; 


1902. No. 5, 
“When will be mine, this lovely 
flower - 
Of tender grace and purple 
hue ? 


Like the Wistaria of the Lower, 
Its charms are lovely to my 
view.” 

The following are other examples 
of wistaria* poems from Japanese 
literature : 

“ T come weary, 
Tn search of an inn— 
Ah! these wistaria flowers.” 


“QO lovely wistaria, now in bloom, 
Twine thy twigs, even though 
broken, 
To those people, who pass by thee, 
Without stopping to admire thy 
beauty!” 


“Men dare not pass away without 
1ooking 
At the wistaria, in a wave of 


beauty, 
Though my small garden be 

humble, 
With nothing attractive for the 

eye.” > 


“Beside the pond of my small 
garden 
The fair wistaria blooms like 
flower-waves } 
When will the pathetic notes of 
hototogisu 
Be heard passing over it melo- 
diously ? ” F 


* Often misspelled “ wisteria”; this is incor- 
rect, because the flower was named for a Caspar 
Wistar, 

+ Translated by Mr. M. Kuribara. 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE, 


FEW years ago we prepared for 
FA. Prof. “Varrar’s “ trével classes” 


in Chicago and other Western cities ar 


list of topics, with references, on the 
subject of Japan. At the same time 
we prepared for our own use in the 
“university extension” work of the 
University of Chicago syHabi of 
lectures on “ Japan and the Japanese.” 
And, as we frequently receive requests 
to suggest books suitable for reading 
up on the-general subject of Japan or 
special topics about various “ things 
Japanese, it has occurred to us that a 
list of topical references may be use- 
ful to many of our readers, who would, 
perhaps, like to pursue a course of 
reading or study concerning this land, 
its people, ete. We have, therefore, 
revised and brought up to date the 
topics and references mentioned above. 

We have not prepered these syllabi 
for the sake so much of the specialist 
as of the general reader; and yet to a 
certain extent we have consulted the 
interests of the former. We have algo 
felt impelled, except in rare cases, to 
omit entirely seme very important 
works, which, on account of being 
either out of print or. rather expensive, 
are not easily precurable. We have 
likewise omitted all reference to periodi- 
cal literature, simply because it is so 
difficult, especially for residents of 
Japan, to obtain access to back 
numbers or volumes. These. limita- 
tions, of course, affect to some extent 
the value of these topical references ; 
but they seem unavoidable in this case. 
If any are inclined to delve more 
deeply into any of these topics, they 
will find further references in the 
books in the list, especially in ‘ Things 
Japanese”. And the most complete 
treatment of this subject is found in 
Wenckstern’s  “ Bibliography of 
Japan ”’, * 


* All works herein mentioned may be obtained 
at lowrates through the Meth. Pub. House, 
Ginza, Tokyo. 


In general we have assumed that 
our readers are able to find what they 
are looking for: but, in some cases, we 
have thonght it advisable to economize 
their time and refer to particular 
chapters or even pages. We have 
usually given the references for the 
main divisions, or heads ; but, in many 
cases, we have added references for a 
snb-division or even for a particular 
topic, because that reference was 
specially applicable to that topic only. 

We should like to call attention to 
the fact that most of the books to 
which references are here made are 
worth reading through ; although a fea 
are, Ly their very nature, for reference 
only. 

It is, of course, inevitable that, since 
the distinctions between secular and 
religious, industry and art and other 
things are not rigidly maintained in 
Japan, there should be some overlap- 
ping of topics in a tabular analysis. 

We have begun our list with a few 
general works in which references 
may be found to probably all topies 
mentioned, and of which at least the 
first two are absolutely indispensable. 
Chamberlain’s Things Japanese” is 
the most convenient for general 
reference and is a small bibliography. 
“The Mikado’s Empire,” by Dr. 
Griffis, is a thesaurus of information 
about Japan and the Japanese. 

After these one may add to his 
Japanese library accerding to his special 
taste ; although we do think that Mur- 
ray’s “Story of Japan” also should be 
in every one’s hands. Then, if one can 
afford to get Rein’s two exhaustive and 
thorough treatises, he is well equipped. 
And the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Japan will make him quite 
a gakusha (savant) on Japanese 
subjects. [or young people, we most 
heartily recommend “ Japan in His- 
tory, Folk-lore and Art” by Dr. 
Griffis. Every missionary, moreover, 
should study “ The Religions of Japan” 
by Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D., and no 
new missionary should fail at the very 
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outset to read carefully “ An American 
Missionary in Japan”, by the late Dr. 
Gordon. 

GENERAL REFERENCE. 


Things Japanese (4th Edition), by 
Prof. B. H. Chamberlain. 

The Mikado’s Empire (9th Edition), 
by Rev. W. E. Griffis, D. D. 

Japan (and) Industries of Japan, by 
J. J. Rein. 

Transactions of the Asiatic Suciety 
of Japan, 


I. Physiography. — 
A. Country. 
a. Situation—“ Key of Asia ” 
b. Small area, densely populated. 
c. Mountains, volcanoes, earth- 
quakes. 
d. Lakes, rivers, floods. 
B. Flora and fauna, 
C. Climate—typhoons. 
D. Divisions. 
a. Provinces and territories. 
b. Principal cities and ports. 
1. Tokyo. 
2. Kyoto. 
3. Osaka. 
4, Yokohama. 
5, Kobe. 
6, Nagasaki. 
7. Hakodate, 
8. Niigata. 
9, Nagoya. 
10. Sendai. 
E. Epidemics and pests. 
Chamberlain and Mason’s Murray’s 
Hand-Book for J. (6th dition); 
Murray’s Story of J.; Griffiss J. in 
History, Folk-lore and Art; Peery’s 
Gist of J., Chap. I; Morris’s ’ Advance 
J., pp: 13-70, 188-246 ; (D,a), Mackay’s 
In Far Formosa; (D, b), Scidmore’s 
Jinrikisha Days in J. passim, avd 
‘Finck’s Lotos 'Time in J., passim. 
II. Products, Industries, Com- 
merce, etc. 
A. Agriculture. 
a. Small farms. 
b. Methods of work. 
e. Character of farmer. 
d. Principal products. 


B. Industries. 
a. Rice. 
be. Tes. 
e. Tobacco. 
d. Silk. 
e. Cotton. 
f. Paper. 
o. Mechanical arts. 
h. Mining and engineering. 
Shopping. 
Wage question, 
Rich and poor. 
Banking system. 
Foreign commerce, 
Communication. 
Ancient. 
1; Norimono, Kago. 
2. Messengers. 
Modern. 
. dinrikisha. 
. Horse or electric ear. 
. Railway and steamer. 
Horse and carriage. 
Bicyle and automobile. 
. Postal system. 
. Telegraph and telephone. 
Oil, gas and electric light. 
Norman’s Real J., chaps. VI, VII; 
Morris's Advance J., passim ; Peery’s 
Gist of J., pp. 22- 31, 96-106 ; Bird’s 
Unibesten® Tracks in J., passin; 
Scidmore’s Jinrikisha Days in J., 
passim; Curtis’s Yankees of the East, 
passim, 


= 


= 
ae 
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(To be continued). 


Mr. Osamu Watari at Harimasu, 
Itakura-mura, Nakakubiki-gun, Nii- 
gata-ken, has offered to make a dona- 
tion of one hundred thousand yen to 
the Yukohgakusha, a school in the 
locality, on the condition that the 
money shall be used partly for the 
maintenance of the school and partly 
for supplying the whole or a portion 
of school expenses of indigent graduates 
of the school who wish for further 
education. Thirty thousand yen have 
already been paid and the remaining 
sum will be made over by instalments 
during the course of fifteen years.— 
Japan Times. 
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ANCESTOR WORSHIP AND 
JAPANESE LAW. 


Rev. J. H. DEF orust, D.D., Senpat. 
JOREIGN students of things Japan- 


7 
ese always welcome every effort on 


the part of representative Japanese to 
give us in our own language their 
views upon the customs and ruling 
ideas, past and present, of their own 
people. There are hundreds of books 
of foreign authorship on every conceiy- 
able problem of Japan, but the at- 
tempts by Japanese to introduce them- 
selves directly to us are few and far 
between. 

The first book tnus given to the 
English speaking public was “ Educa- 
tion in Japan” by Mori Arinori, in 
1873, and to this day the brief Jntro- 
duction of 67 pp. is the best little his- 
tory of Japan in English. It shows a 
far better use of historical criticism 
than the fuller history of Japan that 
was compiled by the University pro- 
fessors for the Chicago Exposition. 

Then Nitobe Inazo, when graduat- 
ing from Johns Hopkins, published his 
thesis, “The Intercourse Between the 
United States and Japan.” Nor did 
he stop here. His “ Bushido” is a 
challenge to the people of the West to 
compare Japanese moral ideals with 
those of Christian lands. He is worthy 
of the wide reading he is getting. 

Everybody knows of Uchimura 
Kanzo’s delightful and_ instructive 
writings, some of which have gone into 
second editions. It is a rare booklet, 
his “Japan and the Japanese,’ with 
its eight chapters. He has a host of 
warm friends in the United States, 
and he has deepened the respect for 
‘Japan.on the part of all who read hina, 

Tamura’s “Japanese Bride” gave 
us a candid look into the Japanese 
home, but his own people foolishly 
persecuted him for telling tvo much, 
xo that even the Great Government 
joined in the temporary folly and for- 
bade the publication of his book in 
Japanese. 


) 


Suyematsu Kencho, by his transla- 
tion of “ Genji Monogatari,” has given 
us a picture of the dissolute side of 
court life here a thousand years ago; 
and Shimada Saburo has set forth, in 
his “ Agitated Japan,” the tragic story 
of Ti Kamon. 

He who would know what the Japan- 
ese desire that foreigners should un- 
derstand must read these works, ‘To 
these must now be added ‘“ Ancestor- 
Worship and Japanese Law,” a pam- 
phlet of 75 pp. by Hozumi Nobushige, 
Professor of Law in the Imperial 
University. It is especially valuable 
as showing how Japanese worship their 
ancestors, and in its explanations of 
the national holidays. It gives a view 
of the Japanese family that will repay 
all who are interested in this study, 
though it should be supplemented by 
a careful study of J. H. Gubbins’ 
Introduction in his translation of “The 
Civil Code of Japan,” Part 1L* In- 
deed, it almost seems as though 
Professor Hoztimi published his mono- 
eraph because of. his disagreément 
with Mr. Gubbins’ view, which is that 
there is an ‘absence of good grounds 
for supposing ancestor worship to have 
been a separate and independent factor 
in the development of the Japanese 
family.” For the Professor’s conten- 
tion is that ancestor worship is the 
foundation of the Japanese family 
system. 

Be that as it may, it can hardly fail 
to impress the average reader that 
Professor Hozumi is too superlative in 
his statements, and makes too great a 
claim when he argues that because the 
Constitution says “ The Sacred Throne 
of Japan is inherited from Imperial 
Ancestors,’ therefore “The founda- 
tion of the Constitution is the worship 
of Imperial Ancestors.” We wonder 
whether it would not be as well to 
argue that, since Japan never knew 
anything about constitutions until she 


* See JAPAN EvyaneuList, Vol. VI, pp. 215, 
267. 
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had studied those of the West, there- 
fore the foundation of her new Con- 
stitution is in the customs of Western 
nations. 

Then the Professor’s sweeping state- 
ments that ‘The people, whether 
Shintoists or Buddhists, are all ances- 
tor-worshippers,” and that “the 
introduction of Western civilization, 
which has wrought so many social and 
political changes during the last thirty 
years, has had no influence whatever 
in the direction of modifying the 
custom,” do not win the cordial assent 
of foreigners who have watched the 
social and political changes of the last 
three decades. They see that this 
popular Professor, while he loves most 
heartily the traditions of his country, 
is carried too far by his own devotion 
to ancestor worship, of which he is 
-astonishingly proud. 

Right here we may say that the 
history of mankind shows what an 
invaluable moral aid the worship of 
ancestry always has been in the 
development of early civilizations. 
The history of the family in Europe is 
rich in just such ancestor worship as 
we now see in this mpire—the same 
customs, the sarne style of laws to 
protect it, such as those of adoption 
and succession, marriage and divorce. 
The belief in the continued life of 
those who reared and loved us is some- 
thing that no progress can ever drive 
out of the human breast. Professor 
Y. Hozumi, brother of Nobushige, 
has beantifully expressed this senti- 
ment thus :—‘ Man works in accord- 
ance with what he believes. We firmly 
believe that our ancestors, other than 
their bodies, do not die. They are 
immortal. The spirits of the fathers 
and mothers who loved their children, 
even though their bodies have perished, 
still in the other world live and watch 
over their descendants.” 

In this transition period, when such 
men as tlie late Nakae Tokusuke, with 
his dying breath, emphasizes the folly 
of believing in any hereafter, and 


_ historical criticism. 


stoutly affirms that the only eternal 
thing is matter, it is not bad to know 
that at heart this creat people have 
faith in a future life, and that those 
who proclaim themselves atheists are 
comparatively few, as Sudducees always 
are. 

But to return to the book. One 
feels disappointed that a scholar who 
has studied abroad, and has so high a 
position in the University should have 
written about Amaterasu O-mikami 
just as though he had never heard of 
modern historical criticism. Aston, 
in hig “ Japanese Literature,’ says :— 
“Modern methods of investigation 
and principles of historical criticism 
are known and accepted by Japanese 
scholars. But nobody yet has made 
any serious attempt to distinguish the 
true from the false in the old Japanese 
annals.” In other words, it is well 
known that liberty of historical research 
is not encouraged in the University. 
Professor Kume is an example of what 
will happen to a professor who openly 
uses critical methods with Japan’s 
ancient traditions. A professor may 
still write glowing periods on Amatera- 
su. O-mikami, exactly as Motoora or 
Hirata did a hundred years ago, as 
though it never occurred to him that 
to call Amaterasn ‘“ The First Imperial 
Ancestor ” is a wonderful bit of re- 
ligions imagination, but is not history, 
Mori, in the Jnéroduction referred to 
above, says: — “ The early historical 
records of most nations, like those of 
the first period of Japanese history, 
are filled with traditional and fabulous 
descriptions of events and persons. 
The main skeleton of history—a chro- 
nological and geographical record—is 
entirely wanting in the ancient portion 
of our history.” We wish Professor 
Hozumt’s booklet had contained some 
such recognition of the principles of 
It is the complete 
ignoring of modern critical knowledge 
bya University Professor that disap- 
points the reader. 


It may then be asked, Are the 
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inyths of old Japan simply trash to 
be thrown away? By pomeans. All 
nations, without exception, have had 
their mythological eras, and without 


these it is impossible that any people, 


can get the first impulse towards pro- 
gress and national life. These ancient 
stories are not to be despised, for 
without them there would never have 
been any history. The myths of Japan 
are In many respects beautiful and 
morally powerful and worthy of a 
high place in the traditions of the 
human race. Already some Japanes2 
have interpreted Amaterasu in a wide 
way as the Creator and only God, while 
Izanagi and Izanami are a precious ex- 
ample of Monogamy, If the myths 
of Japan can be made to yield two of 
the most powerful factors in the ascent 
of man—Monotheism and Monogamy, 

they certainly should not be treated as 
rubbish on the one hand, ‘nor yet as 
historical truths on the o ther , but they 
should be taken as infallible proof 
that the religious nature of man is the 
most powerful factor of progress, and 
is indestructible. 

Avzain, an Knelish essay is supposed 
to use terms in the English sense, un- 
Jess the author calls the attention of 
the reader to the fact that the native 
and foreign terms are not exact equiva- 


Jents. Japanese moral and _ religious 
terms, when translated into English, 


have shades of meaning that do not 
correspond. Righteousness, — Love, 
Honor, are terms that bear the flavor 
of the civilizations in which they were 
evolved, and though such terms have 
a large similarity of meaning with 
their translations, they are by no means 
cxact equivalents. A gentleman was 
once heard to exclaim in a heat :—“ J 
don’t believe the Japanese have any 
such thing as honor as we understand 
Tt They certainly do have it, but it 
operates at times on lines so different 
from ours that it led to the above 
extreme remark. 

Now, worship is one of these delicate 
terms whose essential meaning in the 


West differs so much from that of the 
East that its careless use is liable to do 
much harm. Everybody knows of the 
excitement all through Japan over this 
term, when two teachers of the Tokyo 
Middle School refused to worship (Re- 
Hai) the Emperor’s picture several 
years ago, And thoughtful Japanese 
began at once to see that no end of 
internal and even international friction 
would be forever arising unless this 
question of religious terms was settled 
on historical lines true to the develop- 
ment of the new civilization that Japan 
was so cordially welcoming. Two 
thousand years ago worship meant in 
the Roman Empire just what it has 
until recently in Japan—Aucestor 
worship, worship of anything strange 
and impressive. But with the progress 
of civilization in the West the chief 
object of worship has become, as our 
dictionarics show, the one living 
Creator and Father of all men. And 
it is to the lasting credit of the gentle- 
men in the Educational Department 
that they did not press for the old use 
of the word, worship, but left the door 
open for the use of words of respeet and 


reverence when speaking of — tlie 
Emperor, so that we foreigners in 


many cases find no offence to conscience 
in bowing to the Imperial portrait, 
and even in the readers of the primary 
schools the term “to make a respectful 
bow ” is used. To be sure, many 
teachers under the influence of the 
conservative section of the Educational 
Department still use the term worship 
when speaking of the Emperor, but it 
is certain that others do not. 

In the light of this explanation, the 
absolute statements of Professor Hozutmi 
might a be modified. He says :— 
«The Taima is distributed from the 
Temple of Ise to every house in the 
Empire at the end of each year and is 
worshipped by every loyal Japanese as 
the representation of the First Imperial 
Ancestor.” And again, “ At the pre- 
sent time, not only does every loyal 


| Japanese worship Daijingu in his own 
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house, but many look upon it as a duty | 


to make a pilerimage to Ise at least 
once during a life-time.” 

Now we know that so far as Chris- 
tian householders are concerned, the 
distributors of the Ise charm have 
learned to avoid them. At first these 
distributors were rather astonished and 
even incensed that any Japanese should 
refuse this charm. But they know 
now that it is useless to go to Christian 
homes. We know agnostics, gentlemen 
of the old Samurai class, who politely 
say to the one who goesaround to sell 
the charms, “ My houre is too shabby 
for such a sacred charm as this, which 
would be defiled by being left here, so 
please take it away.” Or, politely 
paying the ten sen, they say, “ Please 
put it in the village shrine. My house 
is unworthy to receive it.’ We know 
also that some buy the charm for the 
sake of the almanac that accompanies 
it, and that to force the sale of the 
charm the vendor uced to refuse to sell 
the almanac alone, but recently in pro- 
eressive centers a purchaser can buy 
the almanac without taking the charm. 
We know also that among “ men of 
understanding ” there are those who 
regard the seller of the Tse charm as a 
kind of charity patient to whom it is 
well to give the ten sew while not 
earing for the “ Taima,” which word, 


by the way, is not understood in 
Northern Japan very well. It is 
because these are facts which are 


assuming larger proportions every year, 
that we venture to call in question 
the unqnalified statements quoted 
above. 


While the Professor’s statements | 


may be relatively true, they certainly 
do not represent “every house” nor 
“every loyal Japanese.” 
been the Professor’s enthusiasm that 
led him to use these sweeping words, 
but in the interests of religious liberty, 
which the Constitution guarantees, we 
do not see how it is possible for a 


thoughtful and gentlemanly professor — 
to intimate that a Japanese is disloyal | refused to restore It. 


It may have | 


| years of Meiji 


if he refuses to worship the bit of paper 
stamped Amaterasu O-mikami that is 
distributed from Ise. 

One also wonders whether the 
educators here, who teach the duty of 
au pilgrimage to Ise, have ever been 
there themselyes. The writer has 
been, and he freely acknowledges that 
he was deeply impressed with the 
reverence and deep religious feelings 
of some of the worshippers, especially 
the old men and women. But he also 
was pained to sce the miles of open 
harlot houses that lead direetly to the 
sacred gates. ‘T'o advise young men to 
eo to the Ise Shrines is the same as 
advising them to encounter every kind 
of evil temptations. It-seems to us 
that “every loyal Japanese ” should 
resist to the utmost all pilgrimages to 
Ise until the main roads to the shrines 
are purified from their shameful sign- 
boards, “Kashi Zashiki,” and until 
harlot houses are forbidden within a 
radius of ten miles. Let it once be 
taught that there is no disloyalty 
greater than defiling the roads to 
shrines with licentious actions, and it 
will be a pleasure and profit to visit 
places so wrought into the history of 
Japan as the [se Shrines. 

When Professor Hozumi says, “ The 
influence of European civilization hag 
done nothing to shake the firm-rooted 
custom ” of ancestor worship, we find 
it difficult to agree wholly with him. 
Everybody knows that in the early 
The Department of 
Worship was a Government office ju t 
as were the other departments of Army, 
Navy, and Education. Many foreigners 
looked at that Euglish sign-board with 
something of wonder. But the Depart- 
ment was soon abolished, for it was 
not ensistent with the progress that 
Japan wished to make. — Professor 
Hozumi tells us that, in spite of 
repeated attempts on the part of con- 
servatives to get it restored through 
the action of the Diet, the representa- 
tives of the people have as repeatedly 
Does not this 
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show that, even though ancestor wor- 
ship goes on as heretofore (which we 
cannot believe), the feeling that it is 
essential to national life and to family 
life is far less strong than it was a 
veneration ago ? 

One other event of large significance 


took place two years ago, but the 
Professor’s book, publishel a year | 
later, fails to notice it. We refer to 


the remarkable event of the Ise Shrine 
stepping down and out from being a 
religious body.* This took place 
September 2nd, 1899. ‘The Professors 
book was published July LOth, 1901. 
Why did he feil to give his Enelish 
readers the bearing of this sivutficant 
sign of the times on ancestor worship ? 
Surely history shows that this custom 
is necessarily limited in its operations, 
and fits only aves of seclusion, Lt 
always thus far has changed or decayed 
whenever nations advance towards 
political equality and free intercourse. 
With everything else in Japan— 
education, laws, government, finance, 
commerce.—pointing irresistibly — to- 
wards cosmopolitanism, if would seem 
impossible to make an exception 
in favor of insular ancestral worship. 
The attempt to cling to it and main- 
tain it as a religion has apparently 


already been given up in this act of 


renunciation above mentioned. Shinto- 
ists are not at one on this new depar- 
ture, Even while writing this at odd 
times, « common topic of some of the 
daily papers is the internal trouble at 
the Ise Shrines, headed, ‘ ‘he Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Ise 
Shrine.” It now seems that having 
become a secular body before the law, 
they must have Government permission 
to print and sell their Amaterasu 
charm and almanacs. This must inevi- 
tably cheapen their sacred character. 
At all events there 13 now impend- 
ing agitation by a section of the Shinto- 
ists to get restored to their former 


in 
also 


*See “The Disestablishment of Shinto ” 
JAPAN EvaAnceuist, Vol VII, page 203 ; 
Vol, VI, page 315, 


- 


status as a religious body. This claim 
by the authorities at the shrine that 
they are not a religious body must 
sooner or later carry with it the neéd- 
lessness of worship. Surely such a 
step as this is worthy of some word of 
explanation from the Profesor when 
he says, “The worship of Amaterasu 
O- mikami may be styled the national 
worship,” and “ European civilization 
has done nothing to shake the firm- 
rooted custom.” 

Then does not the Professor com- 
pletely forget how, antil the Meiji Era, 
ancestor worship was badly mixed up 
with phallici:m ? What was it that 
suddenly brought forth strict Guvern- 
ment orders to abolish all phallic 
symbols throughout the Empire in 
1872 but this very contact with Wes- 
tern Civilization, which he affirms has 
had no influence? Itseems to us that 
this contact has made ancestor worship 
a thousand fold) purer than if was 
thirty years ago, when the phallus 
stood side by side with the Sacred 
Shrines at Ixe, and defiled the posthn- 
mous names of sainted parents on the 
god-shelf. Has if not subtracted at 
least one of the professed ancestors — 
Saruta Hiko—from the number of those 
worshiped 2 

With reference to the contention 
that ancestor worship determined in 
large part the present form of the 
family law, we are not much concerned. 
[t iy indeed strange to the average 
foreigner to see that it takes forty 
articles of ten pages to cover the new 
laws on Adoption, while Marriage 1s 
treated in only twenty-eight articles of 
seven pags The reason of stich full 
and minute laws concerning adoption, 
the Professor very ably shows to be 
ancestor worship, ‘hen he adds, 
“The stronger the belief in this practice 
among the people, the wider is the 
scope allowed for adoption by law.” 
This is undoubtedly true. Is not the 
converse also true? As_ belief in an- 
cestor worship weakens, will not this 
custom of adoption, so strange to 
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modern civilization, die out? It 
seems very certain that, although 
ancestor worship was a_providential 
step in elevating mankind from barbar- 
ism aud in giving the family perma- 
nence, it later on becomes a hindrance 
to progress of all kinds, It is said to 
be the one great obstacle to the rapid 
reform of China, politically and socially 
and individually. Japan fortunately 
held /her bonds lightly. The living 
declined to be held in the grip of the 
dead. “Ever since 1868, the family 
system has gradually dectyed, until at 
present the house has entirely lost its 
corporate character.” “The law now 
recognizes the tendency of social pro- 
gress towards individualism.” These 
facts are easily acknowledged in the 
book under review. Why not recog- 
nize that concubinage, the cruel 
authority of parents in the marriage of 
children, phallicism, and superstitions, 
that ancestor worship upheld, lave 
been either wholly disowned cr vastly 
modified by contact with modern 
civilization 2? = It is with these facts in 
mind that we reed with surprise that 
“Western Civilization, which has 
wrotight so many social and political 
changes during the last thirty years, 
has had no influence whatever in the 
direction of medilying this custom,” 
We would not close this too long 
paper without expressing our convic- 
tion that there is a deep truth in what 
Professor Hozumi styles the worship of 
“The First Ancestor.’ his truth is 
given in its universal form in the 
glorious words that called the communi- 
ties ‘of Europe long ago from the too 
narrowipg worship of ‘their ancestors, 
and that iinpelled them on to a higher 
form of civilization. They are these ; 
—‘ Man is made in the 
God.” Men everywhere are of divine 
descent. Their First Ancestor is the 
One Living Creator and Father of all 
men. If Japanese are to retain their 
religious nature, how can they enrich 
and dignify it and make ié an inter- 
national influence for good save by 


image of 


lifting their hearts higher and wider 
than any merely national conception 
of a deity can enable them to do? 
And what can be better for Japan and 
every Japanese family, nay, all the 
families of the whole world, than to 


join in the sincere worship of the God 


and Father of all our loved ancestors ? 
Can the religious nature of the 
Japanese be completely satisfied in any 
other way? Neither here in Japan 
nor in any other land will this exalted 
worship of the One Father of all men 
weaken the love and admiration of the 
parents who gtided and blessed their 
children. Their graves will not be 
nelgected, nor their names forgotten. 

[See also Dr. De Forest’s article on 
“he Japanese Family” in JAran 
Hivanasriist, Vol VI, pp, 820—825,— 
Kiditor. ] 


The ee in its ae session, eranted 
a sum of money to be employed for 
purposes of language investigation with 
the object of simplifying the Japanese 
tongue so as to render its acquisition a 
less terrible burden to the rising 
generation, It was, of course, a 
Government proposition that an appro- 
priation should be made for this pur- 
pose, but the House of Representatives 
had already intimated its mood on the 
subject by means of a Representation 
which, though it did not actually piss 
the House, received such support as to 
render its adoption certain, The 
authorities have now nominated a 
committee to proceed with this inves- 
tigation. At the Committee’s head 
Baron Kato Hiroyuki, and the mem- 
bers are twelve, including Messrs. 
Kano Jigoro, Inouye Tetsujiro, Sawa- 


yanagl Masataro , Uyeda Mannen, 
Mikami Sanji, Watanabe Tonosuke, 
Takasu Junjiro, Shigeno  Anyeki, 


‘okutomi Tichiro, Kimura Seiji, Otsuki 
Fumihiko and Mayejima Mitsu. These 
are all distinguished scholars, and the 
result of their deliberations will bear 
a cachet entitled to public confidence. 
Japan Mail, 
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TAIKYO DENDO. 
HOW BEST TO CONSERVE 
THE RESULTS. 

By IpA Gorpp Prmrson. 


(Concluded from April number). 


Once more, does any one say, “ But 
precisely what practical and definite 
points do you emphasize in 
Taikyo Dendo work as bearing directly 
on conserving results ?”’, I should reply: 

Besides the four methods mentioned 
by Mott in his book on “ The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in this Genera- 
. tion” (pp. 72 and 73), by means of 
which that mighty propagating power, 
the Apostolic Church of the first gen- 
eration of Christians, “ were made 
conservers of their unity and felt the 
growing strength of their numbers,” 
I should suggest the following :— 

1. Turn” the Sunday — evening 
Church service into a Crospel meeting, 
with plenty of Gospel hymn-singing 
at the beginning, a short vigorous 
pointed Gospel sermon, and invariably 
followed by a short inquiry meeting 
in which inguirers ought to be pressed 
for an immediate decision. Get the 
preacher, like Moody, to mean business 
in his sermon and to eapect that some- 
body is going to be converted by it, 
and te do this he must make a definite 
appeal to the eill of his hearers. Is it 
not Dr. Davis who said that one of the 
great proofs of being filled with the 
Holy #pirit is the ability to move 
men’s wills to spiritual action ? 

And here may I once more urge the 
use of Mitani’s hymn-book in Taikyo 
Dendo work, (sold at the Meth. Book 
Store for 5 sen; the musical edition 
for 40 sen. The title is “ Fukuin Shoka,” 
or Gospel Songs.) It is not perfect, I 
know, and it is not the best one adapted 
to Church use or for special festival 
days. There are other hymn-books that 
from a musical and literary point of 
view may be considered superior to it, as 
for instance Mr. Wada’s small but 


your | 


leautiful collection of choice hymns. 
Mrs. Jones’? and Miss Glenn’s book, 
“Sacred Songs for Sunday-schools ” 
and Miss Brown’s Songs for Children, 
“ Yukibira,”’ ‘are invaluable for §. 
School work. (Miss Brown’s rich collec- 
tion of good Christmas hymns alone 
makes “ Yukibira” a genuine treasure.) 
But for Gospel meetings and child- 
ren’s meetings and women’s meetings, 
where can you find the like of “ Fuku- 
in Shoka,” and all for 5 sen! We all 
remember the impetus given to 
Moody’s Revivals by the publication of 
the Moody and Sankey hymn-books. If 
T am not mistaken, his great popularity 
in Hnegland dated ‘from the beginning 
of the sale of that book, And just what 
the Moody and Sankey hymn-book was 
to Moody’s great campaign, the Mitani 
Iukuin Shoka might be to the great 
Taikyo Dendo Movement of Japan. I 
was astonished to find that even in the 
ereat Ginza Methodist prayer-meeting 
the book was not used and instead 
recourse was had to the Inconvenient 
and surely not inexpensive method of 
song-leaflets. Here in Asahigawa utter 
strangers, after attending the meetings 
ounce, were eager to buy the book,100 
copies were soon exhausted, and now 
another 100 are almost gone, people 
come to our door to buy them and read 
them as they would a tract. Children 
frequently bring their five sen pieces, 
as one U. Wi. child did today, and 
go off rejoicing with their coveted 
“sambika ”. 

2. <A children’s meeting held for 
half an hour before the regular evening 
service. is another good method cof 
“gonserving results,” and it is astonish- 
ing how many grown people will 
attend these meetings. ‘There must be 
plenty of hymn-singing, such hymns 
asthe children understand and_ like, 
like Nos. 1, 2, 5, 85, 103, and a short 
interesting Gospel talk, not only in the 
simplest colloquial, but, if possible, a 
colloquy with the children after the 
Socratic method. There is nothing a 
child loves better than to answer a 
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thoroughly understood question. If 
possible, certainly if there are Christian 
children among the number, a very 
short Prayer meeting might close the 
meeting, the children being led to 
offer short sentence-prayers something 
after the manner practised in Junior C. 
Jy. societies. ‘The instant the half-hour 
is over the children must be dismissed 
with a cordial invitation to attend &%. 
School on the following Sunday. Tiven 
if they wish to stay, [should make 
them go: the preseuce of listless, sleepy 
or noisy children is fatal to the success 
of the grown-people’s meeting. 

3. The weekly Inquirer’s dnstrwe- 
tion class is of course the most syste- 
matic way of ‘“conserviny results.” A 
very good way would be to hold this just 
before the regular Wednesday prayer- 
meeting and so secure their attendance 
at that important meeting and also 
avoid a multiplication of meetings. 
But the Inquirer’s class should be a real 
lesson on Christian doctrine and the 
Bible, not a testimony-meeting or a 
prayer-meeting. After a careful teach- 
ing of the Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer, one could 
hardly do better, I believe, than to use 
Paster Olaino’s “ Easy Catechism” 
(Sho gakko Mondo ”) as a text-book, 
with the Bible as a Reference book. 
This plan was pursued so successfully 
and interestingly by our evangelist 
that numbers of the Christians have 
come regularly to this meeting. (Ihe 
“Shogakko Mondo” may be ordered 
from me at a cost of 5 sena copy, post 
paid). 

‘But to secure the attendance of the 
inquirers at this or any meeting, it is 
necessary to go around the day before 
the meeting and notify them. ‘This 
is not a loss cf time, for inquirers 
must be visited regularly at their 
homes anyhow, if they are to be 
“conserved.” In fact the price of a 
good Kyitdosha is like the price of 
“ order ”?— eternal vigilance.’ Don’t 
lose sight of them until they are safely 


biptized, and then give them your 
very closest, tenderest attention. 

The disappointing ones are those 
that move away, just at the psycholo- 
vical moment, but even those can be 
followed up with letters and put in 
the care of a pastor or Missionary or 
Bible-woman in their new residence. 

4. Perhaps the most vital point to 
be seenred is good Gospel preaching. 
Dr. Albrecht, in his paper alluded to 
above, counts as one of the results of 
last year’s ‘Taikyo Dendo that “ apolo- 
getic and miscellaneous lectures have 
given way to simple Gospel preaching. 
The speakers have aimed not merely 
at the intellect but at the conscience 
and will. ......0n the whole the 
preachers have been true to their com- 
mission to preach Christ and Him 
crucified, reliance was placed solely 
upon the convincing and convert- 
ing power of the Word of God.” 
Further on he adds: We do not 
want enzetsu kewai (to which I assent 
from the bottom of my heart), we want 
a clear presentation of Christian 
truth.” “ The Spirit of God works by 
means of tle truth.’ And as an 
illustration he refers to Mott: “ ‘Those 
of us who have heard recently Mr. 
Mott’s preaching were certainly im- 
pressed by this very fact. He was 
tremendously practical. He massed 
his batteries upon the conscience and 
will of his hearers.” 

Dr. Colborne of Hakodate writes in 
the U. I. S. Quarterly for January of 
the wonderful way in which his 
medical mission work there has been 
blessed during the three years of its 
existence. He siys that the seventy 
odd Christians baptized and brought 
into their church “ have been brought 
in simply by a simple statement of the 
Word of God.......The truth plainly 
stated and backed by Christian works 
of mercy, has seemed to carry its own 
proof to their consciences.” 
sTo quote Mott himself: “We 
should never present Christ in an 
aimless and unexpectant manner, but 
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with the definite purpose of influenc- 
ing those who hear us to believe on 
Him and become His disciples. Like 
St. Paul at hessalonica we should 
preach the gospel in “much assurance.” 
(1 Thess. 1: 5) 

In these days of foundiug chairs at 
Theological Seminaries, chairs of 


Kthnic Religions and of Oriental 
Philosophies and what not, would it | 


not be a good idea to found a Chair 
Jor Leaching Christian ministers how 
to Preach the Gospel? We have many 
learned pastors among us, men of 
experience, and ability, and true faith, 
but how many of them can preach a 
genuine Gospel sermon ? 

5. Finally, the one indispensable 
and much neglected thing is to go to 


work and to get people to work, and to | 


believe with all our hearts and souls 
that people will not be saved unless 
we do work. I have not forgotten 
that the watchword of Taikyo Dendo 
is “ Not by might, nor by power, but 
by my Spirit ” (Zech. 4: 5.) If I have 
not in this paper distinctly stated my 
belief that the fundamental condition 
to success in ‘Taikyo Dendo work is the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on all 
Taikyo Dendo workers, it is only 
because I take this to. be so absolutely 
for granted as not to need statement. 
Undoubtedly, as Mott says, “ On the 
spirituality of the Missionary more 
than upon any other one factor on the 
mission-field depends the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. It is supremely 
and indispensably important that he 
be a man filled with the Spirit of 
Christ.” As Principal Green of the C. 
M.S. Missionary Training College at 
Islington sums up the spiritual qualifi- 
cations of the Missionary, “The men 
we want are men of God, truly con- 


verted in heart, and holy in life; bap- | 


tized with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire ; taught by the Spirit ; filled with 
the Spirit. ce ; 

Most true; most vital. But are we 
not in danger of losing sight of 
another vital truth, viz, man’s part in 


~ 


the evangelization of the world. God 
could have evangelized the world long 
ago without us, but has He not chosen 
to do it through us? Undoubtedly 
the Lord alone saves whosoever calls on 
Him. But “ how then shall they call 
on Him in whom they have not 
believed ? and how shall they believe 
Him of whom they have not heard ? 
and how shall they hear without a 
preacher ? Uniloubtedly the world can 
only be evangelized through the opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit, but, as Mott 
keenly points out in his great book, 
“The power of the Lloly Spirit was 
bestowed for the express purpose of 
preaching the Gospel.” Isnt it 
Griffiths John who says in effect: “T 
would as soon expect a wagon load of 
grain to come walking in of itself into 
the barnyard of a farmer who had 
neither ploughed or sown or harrowed 
or reaped, as to expect souls to be 
brought into the Kingdom without the 
most arduous, strenuous labor having 
been bestowed upon them by their 
Christian teachers or pastors.” 

The very best way to conserve Taikvo 
Dendo interest and fruits, I verily 
believe, is to start a real, live Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society in your Church 
and if possible get every Christian to 
be an active member in it. Pm im- 
mensely struck with the Missionary and 
Dendo value of U. E. Methods and am 
inclined to think Father Endeavor 
Clark must haveinvented it for the 
express purpose of conserving the 
results of the Taikyo Dendo movement 
in Japan. 

T would set everybody to work, the 
old Christians, the new Christians, the 
children, the obasans, the ojésans, the 
young men and notabl y the new in- 
quirers—no better way of conserving 
their interest, nut to speak of them- 
selves, as to set them to work. 

To illustrate: The interest in our 
new Y. M.-C. A. building had flagged 
a little, funds being low and carpen- 
ters and paper-hangers expensive, so it 
was suggested that we all turn in and 
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cover the shoji and paper the walls 
ourselves. The young men promptly 
responded and worked with a will, 
pasting strips of paper over icy cracks 
with the thermometer between 30 and 
40 below zero Fahrenheit. They are 


merchants, mechanics, contractors, 
professional men, officials and cooks, 
some are Christians, some are As 


quirers. In three days the work w 
done, the building swept and eae 
ed, and a very successful opening held, 
attended by 300 soldiers. Now the 
young men would go through fire and 
water to protect that building. 


One of our refined Christian women . 


was loath to enter our Kyofukwai on 
account of our Rescue-work. So we 
put her on a committee to visit the 
women in prison, and she gave them 
such a capital little talk that the 
women before indifferent announced 
their readiness to be rescued by us 
and did so. Now her interest in the 
work is at white heat, and she has 
accomplished the difficult feat of 
getting Rescue-work tracts into the 
hands of women hitherto inaccessible. 

One of our pastors had his grave 
doubts as to the propriety of taking 
the girls from their keepers before 
they had paid their so-called “ debts.” 


So we asked him to escort a young 
woman to the Rescue-home in Hakv- 
date. Now his doubts have vanished 


and he wants to know when he 
be sent again on a similar errand. 

The new Okayama plan for a “Bible 
Campaign” as described by Dr. Pettee 
‘in the Jan. Mission News seems a 
most excellent one: “ A littlecompany 
of the most ardent workers alone this 
line in Okayama ken will be formed 
to work together a week or a month, 
or several months in the same town 
and then move on to the next place. 
The peculiar method to be used will 
be daily individual Bible teaching, 
one worker teaching one inquirer one 
whole gospel, and then taking up a 
new inquirer and instructing ‘him to 
the same extent, Some thirty- five yen 


may 


have been contributed already to 
purchase Bibles for free distribution.” 

I think the following would be a 
splendid motto for this year’s Taikyo 
Dendo: 

“ And daily in......every house they 

ceased not to teach and preach Jesus 
Christ (Acts 5: 42.) 

In a word read Mott’s book and 
get yourself so full of the PossiBiLiry 
of the Leangelization of the World in 
this Generation, «nd of your responsi- 
bility in the matter, that you fairly 
tingle to be up and out winning souls 
for Him ! 

To be perfectly honest, I confess 
that before reading the book, this 
watchword was as sounding brass and 
a tinkling cymbal in my ears. In 
the first place I didn’t understand it, 
and in the second IL felt a vague dis- 
trust of it as of something born of 
youthful exhuberance and excitement. 
But now that I have had “ mine eyes 
anointed with eye salve to see” that 
it means “ to give all men now living 
an adequate opportunity to know 
Jesus Christ as their Saviour and to 
become His real disciples,” although 
many doubtless will not receive the 


Gospel, and to understand by the 
teaching of God’s Word and_ the 
marshalling of Mott’s massive facts 


and figures that lhe thing can actually 
be done and will be done if [and all 
other Christians do their plain duty,— 
I feel as if I had suddenly gotten a 
glimpse into Heaven itself. 

Remember if it is not the “ great 
desire and controlling object of our 
lives”? to proclaim the Gospels to 
every creature in Japan, we are break- 
ing the 8th commandment, as a dis- 
criminating. Chinaman pointed out to 
Robert Stewart, says Mott, For like 
Paul, are we not deblors both to the 
Barbarians—to the Japanese and to 
the Ainu, to preach the Gospel ? 
(Rom. 2: 14). “Every man has a 
right to hear of the tremendous fact 
that a Divine Person came into the 
world to bring blessing to mankind,” 
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says Eugene Stock.“Tf our ace is 
not true,” says Archbishop Whately, 
“we ought to change it; if it is true | 
we are bound to propagate what we 
believe to be truth.” ’ 

Remember this responsibility 
“rests alike on all Christians” and 
“ the responsibility is individual, non- 
transferable, urgent .”” 

As Dr. Davis says, “ the duty and 
responsibility of the Church to preach 
the Gospel to every creature within | 
one generation is very clear. The 
doors are open, the Bible is ready...... 
There is machinery enough. It is | 
only needed that the Spirit of God 
shall move within the wheels...... | 
Christ is ready to baptize all hearts | 
with ‘ the Holy Ghost and with fire,” 
so that all selfishness will be consumed 
with love, and all money will be 
melted and reminted and stamped 
with the image and superscription of 


ee =a to ieee with Mott’s 


| majestie words: “We must always take 


into account God Himself and the 
omnipotent irresistible forees which 
He has placed at our disposal.” 

“The evangelization of the world 
is not man’s enterprise but God’s. 


| Christ at the right hand of God is the 


leader of the missionary movement, 
and with Him resides all power in 
hediven and on earth. The Spirit of 
God is as able to shake communities 
now as in the days of St. Peter and 
St. John. The word of God possesses 
dynamic and transforming power. 


| Prayer can still remove mountains. 


Macedonian visions are yet vouchsafed 
unto men. Faith is the victory that 
overcometh the world.” 


Extra copies of this admirable paper may be 
obtained, in both English and Japanese, of Mrs. 
J. M. MeCauley, 17 Tsukiji, Tokyo, at ‘two sen 


; each. 
Christ.” 
> SRO ——- 
According to the statistics published The number of teachers in the 
by the Burean of Prisons, the number | middle schools throughout the country 


of the fresh prisoners in 1°00 was 162, 
069, of which that of those not believ- 
ing in any religion Was 28,591. The 
rest belonged to different religions as 
follows:—Shintoism 2 482, Shingu (a 
sect of Shintoism) 472, Tendai sect 
(Buddhism) 4,085, Nichiren sect (Do) 
10,735, Shinshu (Honganji sect) 56, 
825, Shingon (Buddhism) 18,490, Jodo 
(Do) 13,834, Zenshu (Do.) 24,070, 
other Buddhist sects 875, Protestants 
236, Catholics 116 and other Chris- 
tians 20. The criminals are classified 
according to the crimes as follows: 
Crimes pertaining to property 46,846, 
crimes against the public morality 39, 


457, and theft 32,449, etc. As the 
totals of believers for the different 


sects are not given, we cannot make 
any attempt to-compare the religions 
as to their degree of checking the evil 
propensities of. human nature. 


Japan Times. 


is 3,692. Among them 2,111 teachers 
are licentiates, while 294 are graduates 
from the Imperial University. —J. 70 


Mr. Shiratori, Professor of the Peers’ 
School, has been ordered to attend the 
thirteenth International Oriental 
conference to be held this year at 


Hamburg, Gorn —J. 7’. 


According to the investigations of 
the Osaka ‘Meteorological Observatory 
the quantity of rain that fell this year 
was 25$ mm, in January and 9°/;9 1m. 
m. in February. In smallness of 
quantity, this year comes second only 


to the year 1885, when it was 24°/,)m. 


tm. in January and 74 in February, in 
the records for the last 20 years. ‘he 
Osaka Mainichi says that, as big floods 
followed the dry winter of 1885, we 
ought to beware of a similar calamity 


this year—dapan Limes. 
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PLEDGE. 


T hereby solcmnly yromise, God helping me, to abstain frem all aleoholie liquors, as 


beverages, whether d’ stilled, fermented or mi ited : 


from opium in all its forms, and from 


tobacco, and to employ all proper means to diseourt age the use of, and (raflic in, "the sume, 


A WISE MOTHER BREAKS HER 
PIPE FOR THE SAKE OF 
HIER SON, 


Translated from the November 
Kuni-no-Fikart. 

A talk of Mr. R. Matano with a 
writer of this magazine is full of 
striking and admirable fects, among 
which we find a temperance experien e. 

“ My heart melts within me when- 
ever I call to mind how my mother 
suffered from adversity. My hous 
had been Confucian for generations. 
On account of the early death of my 
mother’s elder brother, the house was 
succeeded by the younger brother, who 
was licentious beyond control, and the 
line was about to be exterminated. 
At this time there were three houses of 
the Confucian scholar in our feudal 
clan. It came to pass that each of 
them gave birth to a boy in the same 
year. So, from emulation, my parents 
brought me up to the best of their 
means and ability. Especially my 
mother kept it always in her mind to 
recover our houe from its broken 
means; and to make me get on in the 
world. She prayed carnestly and 
piously to the Kotohira shrine for my 
future success, and after my birth she 
never ate saltish food until I was 
seventeen years ofage. (This isa kind 
of charm). 

“There is an incident deserving my 
sincerest gratitude to which 1 can 


hardly ive expression here. When I 
was about fifteen years old, I had a 
taste for drinking sake, which made me 
very foolish. ‘ You have great respon- 
sibility for the future of this house, 
please give up drinking’ was my 
anxious mother’s frequent advice, but 
if was to no purpose, After this, 
however, being very much moved, I 
made up my mind to quit the hi abies 
On the mornine of the Gembuku 
ceremony when I was seventeen years 
old, I drank not a drop of sake. As I 
did not take the cup in spite of this 
important ceremony of congratulation, 
my aunt became troubled in mind. 
My mother, too, feeling somewhat 
uneasy took ime aside and asked, ‘ Why 
don’t you drink sale to-day ?? 

ae ‘trom to-day I shall never drink 
it again, I replied, ‘and during the 
three years of my study I shail not 
taste even a cup of amazake,’ 

“ Upon hearing this, my mother was 
so much overcome with joy that she 
burst into tears, and said, ‘Oh, my 
boy, I too shall give up my smoking 
from to-day! and she broke her 
emoking-pipe on the spot. 

“<That is too much, my mother,’ 
said I, ‘so, then, continuing my drink- 
ing as before, I will only moderate the 
quantity,’ 

“No shesnrid, ‘stick to your deter- 
nrination ; I will have my own way.’ 

“ Even now, when dwelt upon, the 
scene vividly comes before my mind, 
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An old saying tells us that father is 
respectful but not intimate, while as 
to the latter mother is quite the con- 
trary. That the mutual love between 
mother and child is more intense than 
that between father and child, a 
fact which proves this saying. As far 
as I can judge, a child is wiser in case 
it has a wise mother and _ foolish 
father, than it 1s when the case is 
reversed. ‘This proves that the motler’s 
influence over the child is far greater 
than that of the father. In consider- 
ing my own case, I think so deep an 
affection for a child as my mother 
showed in her abstinence from sinoking, 
her enthusiastic prayer, and obedience 
to Ler charm, can scarcely be fonnd in 
the heart of a father.” 


INTERESTING INCIDENTS IN 
TEMPERANCE TRAVEL. 


BY K. MIYAMA. 


When any one is said to be without 
a principle, it means that he is a 
worthless man. If that is the case, 
the most important thing for a man is 
{o stand by right principles, No one 
can deny that a strict temperance 
principle is essential for young men. 
During my Hokkaido tour this fall, 
Bro. M. Yamaka (of Hakodate) and |] 
made a short trip to Nemuro, where 
we met a Mr. Jiro Koike, who was 


very kind to us during our stay in that | 


city. We learnel that this young 
man, from the time when he was an 


errand boy employed-in one of the 


fishing establishments, was tanght 
Christianity in the Sunday School 


conducted by Mrs. Carpenter, a mis- 
sionary lady, who is greatly respected 
by both Japenese and foreigners for 
her true consecrated life. Owing to 
the Christian training he received from 
this venerable lady, Mr. Koike never 
tasted sake nor tobacco from his 
childhood days. As he grew up, he 
became more and more trustworthy. 
After a while he became independent 


of his master and bezan business by 
himself. At the present time he is the 
owner of a large fishing establishment 
in Nemuro. Very naturally, all the 
fishermen employed in his place are 
sirict temperance men, So there is 
no quarrel or trouble of any kind 
among them. ‘Their wages are 2094 
lower than what they could get else 
where, but because they can go . back o 
their wives and children in the winter 
with more money in their pockets than 
their fellow fishermen employed in 
other place:, they are willing to work 
for Mr. Koike from year to year. 

But last year the business was an 
entire failure all around the coast of 
Nemuro. It was a most trying time 
for Mr. Koike ; but he did not give up. 
In this hour of ereat need, he felt that 
there was no other way but to ask the 
Lord to help him. 

So one evening, he spent the whole 
night in earnest prayer. Early the next 
morning, he was surprised by the news, 
that there was a large catch of fish in 
lis stations during the night just about 
the time when he was praying so 
e:rnestly. When this joyful news 
reached his ears, he was so happy that 
he acted almost like a crazy man. 
His men also were so happy, that they 
began to have a feast among them- 
selves to celebrate this joyful occasion. 
In spite of their usual strict temperance 
habits, they indulged freely in drink- 
ing sake. Mr. Koike who ought to 
have admonished them for their wrong 
conduct, being too happy to think of 
Hs elve, let them go on with 

their feasting and sake drinking. arly 
the next morning when his men were 
drawing their net from the sea, they 
found a dead body in it. Moreover, 
to their great astonishment, the body 
was that of their headman. He evi- 
dently over drank the night before and 
fell accidentally into the water, but 
no one seemed to know how or when 
he had disappeared. When Mr. Koike 
heard of this sad event, his conscience 
ereatly troubled him, He felt ag. 
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though he was the cause of that man’s 
death. He sincerely repented of his 
wrong, and was more determined than 
ever before to stand by temperance 
priciples. He gave his men an earnest 
exhortation on temperance, and caused 
them to renew their pledges. Through 
the good influence of this young man, 
the people of Nemuro have begun to 
acknowledge that the success of Hok- 
kaido (Yezo) fishing business depends 
much on temperance. 

At the present time Mr, Koike is a 


member of the City Council, and a 
committee-man on the Board of Edu- 
cation. He encourazes temperance in 
all the schools among all the. Govern- 
ment Officials he is connected with, 
and in business circles. He is the 
President of the Nemuro Temperance 
Society. He is highly honored and is 
looked upon as an example of a success- 
ful young man. Who can deny the 


fact, that the true worth of « man is 
by 


determined being true to his 


principles ? 
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JAPAN EPISCOPAL. CHURCH. 
THE SYNOD, 


The Seventh Synod of the Japan 
Episcopal Church (Nippon Sei Kokwai) 
was held at Kyoto on Thursday, April 
10th, and following days, 

The six Dioceses into which Japan 
has been divided were represented by 
their six Bishops and 34 clerical and 
34 lay delegates. Until the Japanese 
Episcopal Church is able to support 
its own Bishops the six Bishops are 
foreigners, namely, 2 American and 4 
English. Of the English, 2 are in 
connection with the S. P.G. and 2 
with the C. M.&; of the 34 clerical 
delegates to the Synod 17 were Japan- 
ese and all the lay delegates were also 
Japanese. Japan, from Hokkaido in 
the extreme north to Loo Choo in the 
far south, was tlius represented, the 
laity having as strong a voice in the 
affairs of their own church as the 
clergy. 

The Synod was opened by Divine 
Seryice in the Kyoto Cathedral, The 


‘reconstructing. 


Right Rev. Bishop Foss of Oxak: 
preached the sermon from Acts XV: 
28. There was an administration of 
the Holy Communion. 

The Meetings of the Synod were held 
in the Kyoto Y. M. C. A. Hall and 
presided over by the Senior Bishop (The 
Right Rev. Bishop McKim of Nerth 
Tokyo) A great deal of the discussion 
in a Japanese Synod is connected with 
points which to the Western mind do 
not seem of the most importance. 
Much time is consumed in pulling 
down the work of former Synods and 
Perhaps this is inevi- 
table. It is natural that the Japanese 
Episcopal Church, as it grows year by 
year in experience and becomes more 
and more weaned from those Missions 
which have under God been the means 
of bringing it to the pre-ent healthy 
stage, should reconstruct many Canons 
and rules which were made in its early 
days and shape its machinery to fit the 
Japanese mind. 

The following will give a general 
idea of some of the more important 
decisions arrived at during the Synod, 
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3 Orprers or THE Mryistry. An 
article of the Constitntion contain- 
ing the words “ the order of Bishops, 
Priests and Deacons as handed down 


from Apostolic times” did ,not 
secure the necessary two thirds 


majority of votes, but subsequently 
Constitution was adopted as a whole, 
iucluding this clause. ‘A later 
suggestion to amend this by sub- 
stituting the words the Historic 
Episcopate ” was approved, but will 
require the sanction of the synod 
before it becomes effectual. 


Lerten to Kine Epwarp, A letter 
conveying the good wishes and 


prayers of the (Nippon Sei Kokwai) 
Japanese Episcopal Church to Iis 
Majesty King Edward VII at the 
time of the Coronation. 

Brste SunpAy. A Special Sunday 
(the second in Advent) is to be set 
apart as a Sunday for the Bible 
Society. 

JAPANESE EpIscopATE FUND. <A fund 
is to be raised as a thank offering by 
the 20th anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the (Nippon Sei Kokwai) 
Japanese Episcopal Church, and 
utilized for endowing a_ native 
Bishopric. 

Artictes. The insertion of the Arti- 
clcs in the Canons on the same foot- 
ings as the Prayer Book, was agreed 
to. 

Marriace. Certain rules were adopt- 
ed in connection with marriage, 
emphasizing especially the impor- 
tince of seeing that the government 
regulations with regard to registra- 
tion.are properly carried out. 

SEPARATE Cup. In this land of conta- 
vious diseases (especially where 
consumption and leprosy are so 
prevalent), the question of the non- 
advisability of drinking out of the 
same cup at the Holy Communion 
seemed very important to some of 
the delegates but nothing definite 
was decided upon. 


Prayer Book PrESENTATION. It was 


decided to have suitable copies of | 


tie Japanese Prayer Book prepared. 
Aud to request the acceptance of 
these by their Majesties the Hmperor 
and Kmpress, and their Royal High- 
ness the Prince and Princess [mpe- 
rival. 

Cuurcn Unrry. The question of our 
relation to other Protestant Bodies 
working in Japan was on the agenda 
paper but was only reached at the 
close, and after twenty minutes’ 
discussion was postponed, with 
other undecided questions, until the 
next Synod. 

The general impression gained from 


> 


this seventh Synod is that the 
Japanese Hpiscopal Church is 


steadily growing in power and influ- 
ence; that it is distinctly becomin” 
nationalized and the Japanese delegates 
who represent the six Dioceses kuow 
what they are about and are alive to 
the fact that to them has been com- 
mitted a great trust and one which 
they are determined to keep inviolate 
av it has been ‘handed to them by the 
Churches of England and America. 


C.M. S. Quarterly. 
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THE SOUTH JAPAN MISSION 
CONFERENCE. 


By Rev. Herserr B. Jonnson. 


The Conference, which met this 
year for its fourth session April second, 
at Kumamoto, is a small body of 
nineteen members and two probation- 
ers. Of the members fourteen are 
Elders, four being missionaries ; and 
five are Deacons, one being a missiona- 
ry. In addition to the above, one 
missionary is a layman and one of the 
pastors is a Local Preacher. Until 
now two have labored in this capacity, 
but one joined the conference this 
year. The missionaries of the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society and their 
Japanese co-workers are also non-mem- 
bers of the conference, the Woman’s 
Conference being held at the same 
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time and place. Both conferences | hopeful. ‘The usual methods of preach- 


enjoyed most delightful sessions. ‘l'wo 
very pleasant social features were the 
union dinner of all the workers on 
Friday and the conference social on 
Saturday at the park. 

The conference proper opened on 
Wednesday morning, Bishop David 
H. Moore, LL. D., presiding. Since our 
last session, in addition to holding the 
Japan Conference and visiting the 
work extensively throughout — this 
country, he has held the Annual Meet- 
ing in Korea and the five Conferences 
and Missions in China penetrating as 
far west as Chentu. But though 
wearied with much travel and anxious 
care of the churches in these three 
empires, he came to us fresh for the 
work and took if up as naturally as 
though he had spent the entire year in 
Japan. A heavy correspondence and 
facility for work furnish the explana- 
tion. 

Tuesday, April first, was devoted to 
the usual Sinn to the Wel- 
come Meeting, and to the Missionary 
Sermon. One young man was up for 
admission on probation, an ex- 
Buddhist priest who since graduating 
from our School at Nagasaki has 
served very efficiently as a Local 
Preacher ; one missionary, A. E. Rigby, 
and one Japanese were candidates for 
admission into full connection and for 
ordination to Deacon’s Orders; and 
three others were in the other grades. 
All were successful. 

After the Lord’s Supper on Wednes- 
day morning, the Bishop proceeded at 
once to business and put it through 
with dispatch. He several times spoke 
to the conference and always with 
great profit to his hearers. His address 
to the class for admission into full 
connection, his sermon on Sunday, and 
his address at the close of conference 
will long be remembered. ‘They were 
brief, practical, spiritual, and natural- 
ly very helpful. 

‘The reports were very encouraging, 
and the outlook for the new year most 


| efforts. 


ing, Bible teaching, and pastoral work 
have been followed ; the preaching hag 
been simple, direct, and evangelistic ; 
and there has been much more co-oper- 
ation than formerly. ‘The pastors have 
assisted each other, the various evan- 
gelical bodies have united in special 
effort, and the laymen are coming more 
and more to realize the importance of 
their work. The Twentieth Century 
Forward Movement has been disap- 
pointing in the number already gather- 
ed:into the church ; yet, if it be revarde. l 
as the beginning of a more aggressive 
warfare, there is much to encourage. 
There certainly will be many more 
baptisms next year than we report this, 
if all signs do not fail. Realizing the 
necessity of laying strong and sure 
see for a spiritual and ageres- 
sive church, both missionary “and 
native workers have avoided undue 
haste in baptising inquirers. 

The following Summary of Statistics 
will be of interest,—Baptisms : adults 
234, a gain of 36; infants 28, a gain 
of two. Probationers 438, a gain of 86, 
not including hundreds of inquirers 
enrullel as a result of the special 
Full members 851, a vain of 
51. Contributions for pastoral support 
yen ALL. 62, a gain of yen 292, with a 
further gain of over 250 yen promised 
for next year. The regular bem volent 
collections are in advance of lact year, 
and the other collections amount to 
yen 503, a gain of over two hundred 
yen. 

The notable changes of the conference 
are three. 

1. Hereafter we are io have four 
Districts instead of two ;—The North- 
ern District, including the territory 
between Moji and Hakata, and Waka- 
matsu and Nogata, K. Kosaka Presid- 
ing Elder, with residence at Hakata ; 
Western District, following the line of 
the railroad from Fukuoka to Nagasaki 
and including these two cities with the 
territory on “either side, Herbert B. 
Johnson, P. I., with | residence . at 
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Tukuoka as before ; Central District, 
all of the center of Kiushiu, Jolin C. 
Davison, P. E., with residence at 
Kumamoto, to be supplied by H. B. 
Johnson until brother Davison’s return, 
from America in September ; Southern 
District. the southern part of Kiushiu 
and including the Loo Choo Islands 
and Formosa, Henry B. Schwartz, P. 
E., with residence at Kagoshima. On 
account of the limited number of 
workers, all the Districts contain many 
places to be supplied, but it is proposed 
‘ to extend the work to these and to the 
regions beyond as quickly as possible. 

2. he plan implies keeping the 
minimum nuraber of missionaries in 
Nagasaki and as many as possible at 
such centers as Fukuoka, Kumamoto, 
and Kagoshima, ‘This has been our 
plan in theory for years, but until now 
the changes have not seemed possible. 
In addition to the appointment of the 
Presiding Elders above noted, J. V. 
Martin will engage in educational 
work in Kumamoto, and A. D. Berry, 
a new missionary, will reside at Fuku- 
oka, Dr. Fulkerson will continue in 
charge of the school at Nagasaki, assist- 
ed by A. E. Rigby, Dr. Sasamori and 
other Japanese teachers. 

3. The Educational Work of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
has been reorganized, the Ei-wa Jo 
Gakko at Fukuoka becoming prepar- 
atory to the Collegiate Department. of 
Kwassui Jo Gakko at Nagasaki, with 
Miss Elizabeth Russell Superintendent 
of the whole. Miss Young, as before, 
will be principal at Nagasaki and Miss 
Mabel Seeds at Fukuoka. Miss 
Leonora Seeds will have charge of the 
Woman’s Evangelistic Work in nor- 
thern Kiushiu, and Miss Gheer in the 
southern part of the conference territo- 
1% 

Among the many questions that 
came up for discussion were Temperance, 
Home Mission Work in JFformosa, the 
Proposed Basis of Methodist Union, 
How to Secure Candidates for the 
Ministry, and How to Lead Inquirers 


into the Cliristian Life. . A resolution 
was offered affirming the desirability of 
Christian Union in general and of 
Methodist Union in particular, point- 
ing out certain difficulties in the plan 
sent out by the joint-committee, and 
recommending the appointment of a 
cominittee of five to consider carefully 
the matter during the year. ‘This was 
laid on the table, and all further ac- 
tion was postponed for one year. As 
this conference had no representation 
in the joint-committee, the invitation 
reaching us after, the adjournment of 
the last conference, and in view of the 
above action, the South Japan Mission 
Conference is so far committed neither 
to the principle of union nor to the plan 
which is being submitted to the various 
Home Churches for adoption. What 
the future may bring forth if is 
difficult to say. Much greater interest 
was manifested in the other questions, 
especially, How to Secure Candidates 
for the Ministry and How to Lead In- 
quirers into the Christian Life. 

The impetus of the Forward Move- 
ment, the spirit of brotherly love which 
prevailed from first to last, the new 
arrangement of the work, and the 
large hope inspired by Bishop Moore 
are all calculated to secure much larger 
results in the future than in the past. 
The feature of special encouragement 
is that all the workers seem to realize 
more than ever their utter dependence 
upon the presence and aid of the Holy 
Spirit. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
CONFERENCE. 


‘hee Japan Conference of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church held 
its nineteenth annual session in Horai- 
cho church, Yokohama, April 16-23, 
Bishop Moore presiding. 

The conference opened, as usual, 
with the supreme service of the church, 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

The Bishop announced two transfers 
into the Conference, H. Kawasumi 
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. from the California and §. Fujii from 
the South Japan Mission Conference. 
He also presented a  Book-Concern 
dividend for $165., gold. ‘his 


dividend is an illustration of that con-. 


nexionalism which Methodism has 
always valued. It is part of the profits 
of the Book Concerns at New York and 


Cincinnati, and is for the benefit of 


worn-out ministers and ministers’ 
widows. 

A part of conference business, which 
takes much of its time, is the reading 
of reports of Presiding Elders, While 
necessarily lengthy, reviewing in detail 
conditions upon every station, these 
reports are very important and are 
printed in full in conference minutes. 
At the same time it is asked every year 
concerning each preacher, “ Is there 
anything against him?” Very rarely 
is any name arrested, but.in this way 
the members are reminded of the word, 
“ Be ye clean that bear the vessels of 
the Lord.” 

There were present at this confer- 
ence, for the first time, associate lay 
members. While laymen are in 
General Conference they have no seat 
in Annual Conference. The last 
General Conference, however, gave 
permission to the Japan Conference to 
have associate lay members, advisory but 
not voting, and these, from different 
parts of the empire, were ably presided 
over by Dr. M. Takagi of Tokyo. 

Among fraternal letters received, 
one was from the Christian Endeavor 
Society of Japan. A delegation, con- 
sisting of Revs. E. 8. Booth and Y. 
Chiba, was also present, bringing the 
greetings of the society, and expressing 
a desire for closer relations between Y. 
P. 8. C. E. and E. L. The Conference 
passed a resolution sympathising with 
the Christian Endeavor Society in its 
desire, and instructing the Board of 
‘Control. of Epworth League to consider 
the subject of closer relations and re- 
port to next Conference. 

At the request of Bible Societies’ 
Committee, the second Sunday in 


December was set apart as Bible Sunday, 
collection in aid of Societies’ work. 

There was one death during the 
year: Rev. 8 Takahashi, of Nagoya 
District, « inan of beautiful spirit, 
greatly beloved. 

‘Temperance work was ably repre- 
sented by Rev. K. Miyama and Hon. 
Taro Ando, whose service in this 
department is so well known. 

The report of the Publishing Agent 
indicated prosperity, the sales nearly 
doubling those of previous year. 

The Educational Institutions report- 
ed, in some instances, a marked 
advance upon recent years. The 
Alumni of Aoyama Gakuin propose 
building an annex to present building 
at a cost of about Y. 3000. 

The Tsukiji Church land having 
been sold, the members of that church 
have decided to unite with the Ginza 
church. The Conference was enthusi- 
astic in its approval of the building of 
Ginza Hall, on site of present Ginza 
Church, asa centre of Gospel, Temper- 
ance, Hidlucational, Publishing, and 
Benevolent work. 

The increase in membership is the 
largest in fourteen years, the net gain 
being nearly 500. There were about 
900 biptisms, the Kudan Church, 
Tokyo, alone, having baptised 80. 

‘here was an increase of nearly ten 
percent in self-support. Six churches are 
self-supporting. and as many more 
nearly so. ‘he salaries of preachers 
were advanced ten per cent, bnt even 
then the stipends are far below what 
they ought to be. 

A Basis of Union, proposed by a 
joint committee, representing the six 
bodies of the: Methodist group operat- 
ing in Japan, was adopted without a 
dissenting vote. 

The evenings of Conference were 
devoted to evangelistic services. The 
meetings were well attended, and the 
addresses, in the power of the Spirit, 
reached many hearts. 

Very few changes were made in the 
appointments of missionaries, Chas. 
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Bishop was transferred from Hirosaki 
to the Tokyo Gospel Society, and W. 
S. Worden from Tokvo to the Yoko- 
hama Gospel Society. Miss Watson 
and Miss Holbrook were appointed ‘to 
Nagoya, and Miss Bender was trans- 
ferred from Nagoya to Aoyama Jo 
Gakuin, succeeding Miss Wilson, who 
returns home on furlough, 

The next Annual conference will be 
held at Nagoya. Bits 


CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


(From C. ILS. Quarterly). 
KUSHIRO. 
Farmer seeking light. 


The other day I had a very long 
and interesting talk with a “ Gentle- 
man-farmer ”? who lives about 15 miles 
off. He is a graduate of the Sapporo 
Agricultural College, and, unlike most 
of them, is following the practical, 
rather than tlie scientific, bent of his 
knowledge, or, perhaps rather, combin- 
ing the two, and showing the scientific 
practically. As regards religion, he 
is a Buddhist, and his desire would be 
to be able to devote himself to that 
meditation or abstraction, which they 
are led to believe will enable them to 
gain that enlightenment, which entitles 
them to be a Deity (hotoke) even in 
this life. He said he had made up his 
mind to this, and had no intention of 
becoming a Christian. Bunt he has 
voluntarily come twice to see me and, 
although he may have other motives, 
has been very frank in speaking on 
religious subjects. So I am believing 
that God has Jed him here, and am 
daily praying (will you join with me 
in praying ?) that the eyes of his under- 
standing being enlightened, he may 
indeed become a son of the True and 
Living God, and so have even here 
below the hope of Immortality. I read 
him that wonderful exposition of our 
position now, and _ hope _ hereafter, 


in I John 3:1-2. He told me how he 
had been to the priests of his own 
Buddhist sect, both in Sapporo and 
here ; but, as they themselves had not 
attained to that blessed state, they 
could not help him. They declined all 
argument (of which he is rather fond), 
so he left them unsatisfied. I am afraid 
I did not give him any better satisfaction 
on that point, as I told him Christianity 
was based more on faith than argu- 
ment. As he often comes in here, L 
hope to have further talks with him, 
meanwhile praying that the Holy 
Spirit may deal convictingly with him. 
I mention the case simply because I 
want your prayers for him, and many 
like him among the thoughtful and 
earnest young men of Japan to-day. 
Thank God! all are not downright 


atheists, but many are — seeking 
“enlightenment” of one sort or 


another, and the true Enlightener of 
men’s hearts, the Holy Spirit, may 
deign to use us to bring home to such 
“the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ,’ and so to give them a better 
prospect and hope than they have ever 
dreamed of. As it is written, ‘ Hye 
hath not scen, nor car heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for 
them that love Him. But God hath 
revealed them to us by His Spirit.” 
D. M. Lane. 


AMER BOARD MISSION. 
(From Mission News.) 


NIIGATA. 


Had anyone said a month ago that 
a sunrise prayer-meeting at a Niigata 
Church would call out over thirty 
people, he might perhaps have been 
laughed out of court. And yet that 
apparently impossible thing has been 
accomplished,—thanks to the efforts 
aud influence of Mr. Kimura Seimatsu. 
This young man (he is now 28) has 
just returned from the United. States 
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after a sojourn of eight years. This 
time has been spent chiefly in study, 
and in training himself for special 
evangelistic work of the “revivalist ” 
sort. In his special line it must be 
conceded that he has hecome an adept 
in the technique. If that savors of 
criticism, it must be modified ; for I 
have no desire or intention to criticise 
one who has brought so much good to 
me personally, and to the flock [ am 
providentially shepherding. If a part 
ef the technique is to be saturated 
with Biblical knowledge of a devotionai 
and homiletical kind, he surely has it, 
If a part of it is to know when the 
psychological moment has arrived at 
which it is best to stop preaching and 
to call for an immediate decision npon 
the burning issue just presented (and he 
always presents burning issues), then he 
surely has that too. 

Whatever may be said of the man’s 
methods, the fact that he began his 
work here while some in the church 
were considering it a doubtful experi- 
ment, but closed amid the enthusiastic 
approbation of all; that he not only 
won the hearts of the Christians to 
himself, but won the hearts of many 
others to his Master, speaks volumes 
in his favor, and is the stamp of true 
success. 

Mr. Kimura is a native of Gosen, in 
this Province, studied at the Hokw-etsu 
Gakkwan, where he becarne a Christian 
and united with the Niigata Church in 
January, 1891. Soon after this he 
went to Sendai, studving for five years 


at the Yohoku Gakuin, and going 
thence to America in 1894. He now 


returns, well equipped for his special 
form of work, and, as we may believe, 
providentially raised ap by God for 
carrying on this year that kind of 
evangelistic work which brought in 
such rich results last year, but in which 
so many workers became exhausted 
and unwilling to engage in again 
immediately. 

His thoroughly good heart, intense 
loyalty to Christ, entire lack of personal 


ambition, and complete devotion to his 
work, to say nothing of his native wit, 
good common sense and genial tempera- 
ment, are bound to win for him a place 
in the history of evangelistic work in 
Japan that is not bounded by any 
denominational lines. 

During his recent five days’ campaign 
here, from March 29th to April 2nd, 
the local churches all received a great 
blessing, and over sixty inquirers 
appeared, many of whom made their 
definite decision for Christ. 

H. B. Newest. 


KOCHI. 


beer old province of Tosa, of which 

the city of Kochi is the provincial 
capital, comprises the southern third of 
the island of Shikoku. Facing the 
broad Pacific ocean on the South and 
bounded on the other three sides by 
high mountain ranges, it is one of the 
most isolated parts of the Japanese 
empire. It is two or three days’ journey 
over the mountains to the other parts 
of the island. 

Small but comfortable steamers run 
every two or three days from Osaka 
and Kobe direct to the land-locked 
harbor of Kochi, but in case of ‘storms, 
especially from the southerly direction, 
visitors may be detained many days 
waiting for a steamer, on their return 
from Kochi. 

This province has produced several 
of the noted men of the present gene- 
ration, notably Count Itagaki, the 
great Liberal leader, and the Hon. 
Ixenkichi Kataoka, the President of 
the lower house of Parliament, who 
has just been elected President of 
Doshisha. 

Christian work was begun in Kochi 
more than twenty years ago by Dr. 
Atkinson, and a little later by Presby- 
terian workers, and the latter organise 
the first church. ‘The Kumi-ai churely 
was organised five years later. During 
the three days from March 21 to 23, a 
most interesting series of meetings was 
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held in that city. ‘The Shikoku “ Bu- 
kwai,” District Association of the 
Kumi-ai churches met there. Rey. 'T. 
Ozada, the President of the Kumi-ai 
Home Missionary Society was present, 
as was also Mr. Gulick from Matsu- 
yama, Mr. Davis from Kyoto, and the 
evangelists from Matsuyama, Imabari, 
Marugame, and Uwajuna, The re- 
ports from the field were encouraging, 
especially from the older churches of 
Matsuyama and Tmabari. 

The Kochi church was for some 
years’ under the care of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society of the Kumi-ai 
churches, but it became self-supporting 
two years ago, and it has since built a 
very neat though plain house of wor- 
ship. Mr. Sunagawa, one of the 
many workers who have gone out from 
Doshisha, after seven years of efficient 
labor in other fields, was called to this 
church three years ago, and he was 
ordained aud installed as Pastor of the 
church at this meeting of the “Bukwai.” 
The recital of his religious experience 
and of how he was led into the Chris- 
tian ministry notwithstanding a con- 
stant battle with ill health, was very 
touching, Tis statement of religious 
belief, especially in regard to Christ 
and the Bible, was very satisfactory. 
Tour new members were received on 
confession of their faith, one of them a 
man nearly sixty years old. 


. 


_a model of clearness, 


/ und 


The. fifteenth anniversary of the 
founding of the church was celebrated 
in connection with these meetings, 
and the church was filled, on two 
evenings, with an audience of earnest 
listeners, as three successive speakers 
presented the truth. Nearly twenty 
gave in their names as inqtirers in 
connection with these two meetings. 

The last evening was occupied by a 
discussion of the ;rictical themes of 
The Sabbath School, Family Worship, 
and How to Train Enqnirers. 

The fifteen minutes’ address of Mr. 
Tomita, the evangelist of the Matsn- 
yama church, on this latter subject was 
conciseness and 
helpful suggestiveness. ‘This is the 
more remarkable since Mr. ‘Tomita has 
not had the advantage of any theologi- 
cal study, but is an example of how 
God can prepare and use a man who 
will place himself with consecrated zeal 
in His hands to be used. Mr, Ovada’s 
earnest spirit and wise counsels were a 
ereat inspiration and help to the church 
the “ Bukwai,” and it is very 
encouraging that the Kumi-ai churches 
have secnred such a man with fifteen 
years of most successful pastoral work 
behind him to spend all his. time 
amony them, encouraging the weaker 
churches and stimulating the whole 
_ body, as he moves about amonyz them, 


As iD). Davis. 


PN 


During the  flower-season which 
Jacted from the Ist till the 9th Apr., 
exclusive of the 2nd and 7th when it 
rained, the Honjo Police reported that 
the followins accidents, etc., occurring 
along the banks of the Sumida were 
brought before it; plucking of flowers 
3 cases, being drunk 260, offending 
vgainst the Jinrikisha Regulations 
266, about to offend against the Bicycle 


Regulations 15, losing way 3, 105, lost 
children 103, ‘keeping provisions for 
ae uncovered 378, reporting of lost 

r found articles 2 each, protecting the 
seal the young and women 788, 
dangerous actions 213, quarrels and 
fizlts I 136, suspected pick-pocketing 2, 
and some others. The above fiotires 
are said to be decidedly smaller than 
those of last year.—Japan Times, 
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Y. P. S.C. E. NOTES. 


Christian Endeavorers of Japan held 
their tenth annual meeting at Osaka 
April 2-4. Some fifty-one of the 
ninety-one societies now organized in 
Japan—including Formosa—were 
represented by delegates, Sendai and 
Nagasaki being the extreme eastern 
and western cities included igthe visit- 
ing delegations. Kobe sent some thirty- 
eight young people, Okayama eighteen, 
Kyoto seven, Tokyo three, Kanazawa 
and other places one each. 

Every session was marked by a 
strong, earnest, devotional spirit. 
There was a very pleasing and profit- 
able variety in the program which 
ranged from “ quiet hour” devotions 
to a banner parade, from Setbetsw-hkwai 
to Shimbokukwat. Special features 
worthy of mention were Mr. Miya- 
gawa’s sermon on Christian Culture, 
Dr. Albrecht’s strong address on 
Young People Need the Church and 
its counterpart The Church Needs 
Young People, Rev. T. Hori’s vivid 
portrayal of Notable Deeds of Young 
Men in Biblical History and Rev. N. 
Tamura’s of those ot post-Biblical 
history, with an accompanying plea for 
faithfulness, humility and enthusiasm, 
and a remarkable consecration service 
in which over one hundred persons 
took part within the hour and in which 
messages were received from societies 
stretching from ‘emma Church, Osaka, 
in which the meeting was held to 
Boston, Mass., the headquarters of In- 
ternational C. EK, from which a cable- 
gram arrived just before the service 

“The most unique feature of the 
convention and one quite new in Japan 
was the display of banners. Forty-six 
societies sent their banners and great 
interest was awakened in the display 
itself and in voting for the seven be-t 
banners, the standard of comparison 
embracing three points only, viz., ex- 
cellence of design, harmony of ‘colors 
and appropriateness either to the locali- 
ty represented or C. H.. generally. 


Twenty-six different banners received 
at least one vote and of these the seven 
chosen were, in the order of the votes 
they polled, Okayama Union, Naniwa 
Jo Gakko Osaka, Hokuriku Jo Gakko 
Kanazawa, Dai Roku Koto Gakko, 
Kobe Jo Gakuin, Airin society Oka- 
yama and Oji Nihon Kiristo Kyokwai 
C. E. society. The national banner 
goes to Tokyo for the coming year, that 
district having increased the number 
of its societies the past year by seven. 
Okayama was a close second reporting 
six new organizations. Officers elected 
were 

Rev. T. Harada, Kobe, president. 

Rev. N. Tamura, Tokyo, vice president. 
Rey. I. Inanuma, Kobe, secretary. 
Rev. J. H. Pettee, Okayama, treasurer. 
The new board of councillors consists 
of Miss A. H. Bradshaw, Sendai, Kev. 
Messrs. H. Kozaki, Y. Ishihara and Y. 
Chiba of Tokyo, E. 8. Booth and 8. 
Hayashi of Yokohama, G. Kuranaga of 
Kanazawa, J. E. Knipp of Kyoto, 
'Y, Koki, Miss A. E. Garvin, Mrs. T. A. 
Winn of Osaka, T. Osada of Sakai 
and H. Yoshikawa, K. Muramatsu and 
Miss O. F. Keith of Kobe. 

It was decided to make special effort 
to increase the number of “ sustaining 
members” (san-jo-in) to at levst three 
hundred, to send committees to Epis- 
copal and Methodist bodies urging that 
their young people unite. with us in 
this inter-denominational movement, 
and to extend.an invitation to China, 
Korea and other eastern Asiatic 
countries to join with us in holding a 
union convention in connection with 
next year’s annual meeting at Kobe. 
One disappointment of the convention 
was the serious illness of Rev. A. 
Miyaye which prevented his attendance 
but his written report of his trip 
around the world, distinctly read by 
Mr. Kimura, was praised by every one 
as an admirable piece of up-to-date 
Japanese composition. A condolence 
collection of yer 5.31 was sent him by 
a special messenger. 

Those desiring a more detailed ac- 
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count of the convention are referred to 
the April ‘ Endeavor,” copies of which 
may be obtained from the writer of 
this artitle. The meeting clearly 
showed that Christian Endeavor is 
firmly established in Japan, that it is 
steadly gaining both in numbers and 
in excellence of organization, that it is 
loyal to the local church, wide in its 
fellowship, devoted to Christ’s cause 
and eminently practical in its methods 
of work. 
Okayama. 


7 


James H. Pettee, 


CHRISTIAN WORK AT THE 
OSAKA EXPOSITION. 


HE Missionary Association of Cen- 

. tral Japan, at its meeting held on 
March 11th, adopted following resolu- 
tions with reference to the question of 
Christian Work at the Exhibition to 
be held in Osaka from March Ist to 
July 31st, 1903 :— 
(1) That Christian Work, consisting 


of Preaching, Bible and Tract 
Distribution, the Welcoming of 


Christian Visitors to the Exhibition, 
&c., be vigorously carried on during 
the whole of the five months that 
the Exhibition remains open. 

(2) That for this purpose a suitable 
house be rented inthe immediate 
vicinity of the Hxhibition Grounds, 
and that falling this, a piece of land 
be hired and a temporary building 
erected. 

(3) That the work be apportioned 
amoug the following FIVE GROUPS 
of Denominations, viz :—Baptist, 
Congregational, Episcopal, Methodist 
and Presbyterian, a week or so being 
allotted to each, and each being re- 
sponsible for the conduct of the work 
during the periods so allotted to them. 

Nove:—l. The Groups mentioned 
above are to be understood as includ- 
ing all the smaller Denominations 
which would naturally affiliate with 
them. 2. It is not designed that the 
preaching and work shall be necessarily 
confined to the workers of the Group 


whose turn it is to be in charge, but 
only that each Group shall be responsi- 
ble for inviting workers, and carrying 
on the work while so in charge. 

(4) That the services of a resident 
Japanese Worker be also obtained, 

(5) That a cordial invitation be 
extended to the Bible Societies’ Com- 
mittee to co-operate in this effort. 

(6) That the committee of the Japan 
Book and Tract Society be approached 
with a view to obtaining Grants of 
Tracts for Free Distribution, or Grants 
of Tracts at reduced rates. 

(7) That the estimated outlay of at 
least Yen 2,000 (it may be mentioned 
here that the committee have since 
ascertained that at least Yen 3,000 
will be needed) be if possible raised as 
following :— 

(a) That each of the several Missions 
be invited to contribute to the Fund. 

(b) That the subscriptions of Private 
Individuals be solicited, included in 
which would be a sum of Yen 200 
which it is confidently hoped will be 
contributed by the Japanese Christians 
of Osaka. 

(8) That a committee consisting of 
one representative from each of the 
five Groups above mentioned be 
appointed (with power to add to its 
number) to take joint action with the 
Japanese committee. 

In view of the fact that the Exhibi- 
tion is to be a National one, and held 
at Osaka, the commercial Capital, a 
City of nearly a million souls, and that 
many thousands of visitors coming 
Ae all Provinces will be reached by 

e Special Meetings, the Associa- 
so through its Committee, inyités 
and urges ‘all. Missionaries and other 
Christian Friends in Japan to co- 
operate with it in the following ways :— 

(1) By uniting in PRAYER both 
before and during the Exhibition, that 
God’s Blessing may rest upon all the 
Work undertaken in connection with 
it. 

(2) By making personal contribu- 
tions towards the expenses of this 
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Special Work, the estimated necessary 
outlay for which—if the effort to be 
made is to be in any sense commensur- 
ate with the opportunity—being. at 
least Yen 3,000. 

(8) By endeavouring to secure a 
small appropriation from their respec- 
tive Boards or Missions for this purpose. 

Owing to the necessity of action being 
taken immediately to secure the baild- 
ings, &c., necessary for the work, tl 
Committee would ask that all Rah 
butions or subscriptions (payable not 
later than December 31st of this year), 
be sent in with as little delay as 
possible to any of its members. 

We remain, 

Yours in His Service, 

T. C. WINN (Chairman), 
33, Kawaguchi Machi, Osaka. 

Hebe PRICK, 

60, Nakayamate-dori 6-chome, 
Kobe. 
Panspyrerran Group. 

ae. LYNG, 

7, Kawaguchi Machi, Osaka. 

C. T. WARREN, 

4, Kawaguchi Machi, Osaka. 
EipiscopaAL Group. 

G. GLEASON, 

32, Kawaguchi Machi, Osaka. 
Y.. M. Cae 

W. E. TOWSON (Treasurer), 

14, Kawaguchi Machi, Osaka. 
Mersopist Group. 

W. WYND (“ecretary), 

59, Bangai, Kogawacho, Osaka. 
Baprist Group. 


We call attention to onr important 
Supplement of 8 pages, concerning the 
‘Japan Evangelical Alliance and Taikyo 
‘Dendo. Several hundred extra copies 
of this Supplement have been printed in 
pamphlet form, and will be found very 
useful in circulating among friends of 
missions here and abroad, They may 
be ordered from the Meth. Pub. House. 
Ginza, Tokyo, at the rate of one sen 
per copy, or 75 sen for ly copies, post- 
age extra. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


ee plan of providing two lectures 

a day in English for the foreigners 
in attendance upon the annual Japanese 
Summer School was so successful a 
year ago at Kyoto that it will be re- 
peated this year at Hakone. ‘The time, 
July 18-27, will be oppressively hot 
on the plains, but cool and invigorat- 
ing at Hakone. ‘The session will end 
just in time to suit those who wish to 
climb Fujiyama or walk across country 
to Karuizawa. 

The course is intended primarily for 
foreign teachers and younger mission- 
aries, but will be open to all. The 
lecturers already secured are Dr. Imbrie, 
two studies in the Life of Christ; Dr. 
Albrecht, five studies in the Self-con- 
sciousness of Jesus; Prof. Edward 
Gauntlett, a series of practical talks on 
How to teach English to Japanese 
Students; Rev. W. Court, of Kwansei 
Gakuin, on some spiritual themes, and 
Seeretaries Helm, Gleason and Fisher 
on Bible study and individual work 
for individuals, especially among Japan- 
ese students. Beside the above, a 
gentleman well versed in things Japan- 
ese is expected to speak out of his 
long experience as to the customs and 
language of Japan. With so few 
lectures, there will be ample leisure for 
sport and recreation, while those who 
feel inclined will be free to attend -the 
sessions of the Japanese Summer School 
on the same days, but at different 
hours. 

A nominal fee of two Yen will be 
charged to cover expenses of speakers. 
Board and lodging will be provided at 
cost, but attendants will be expected to 
bring their own sheets, towels, napkins 
and cutlery. Accommodations will be 
reserved only for those who apply 
before July 1. Applications may be 
sent to Messrs. Helm, Gleason or 
Fisher. G. M.. FE. 
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The series of addresses delivered last 
year by Mv. John R. Mott in Japan 
and China on “ Christians of Reality,” 
“The Use. of the Tongue” and five 
other very important subjec ts, has been 
published i ina little volume of 134 pages 
by the National Committee Y. M. U. A. 
of China. Mr. Galen M. Fisher has 
obtained a limited supply which he will 
gladly dispose of at the lowest price. 
Address orders to the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 


Kanda Ku, ‘Tokyo. 
, J 


BOOK REVIEW. 


IN THE MIKADO’S SERVICE. 


M\HIS is the latest book by our 

indefatigable friend, Rev. W. KE. 
Griffis, D.D., who is always able to 
write interestingly and instructively of 
things, Japanese. It is a story woven 
about the events of the war with 
China in 1894 and the Boxer outbreak 
of 1900 and 1901: its sub-title is 
“A Story of Two Battle Summers in 
China.” ‘The stirring events of the 
“coming out” of Japan through the 
first war, and the thrilling episodes of 
the allied campaign against China 
furnish plenty of good material for 
purposes of fiction. ~'T’o any one look- 
ing for a good, wholesome and _in- 
str ructing story, we can heartily recom- 
mend this book, published by tbe 
W.A. Wilde, Co., Boston. It contains 
five appropriate Mlustrations and 361 
pages, and sells for $1.50. It gives 
excellent representations of Conserva- 
tive China and Progressive Japan. 


NOTES. 


We acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of helpful pamphlets (Enelish) 
by sRerv.: J DeeDavis,, . Didi, af 
‘Kyoto. One is a sermon on “ Character 
Building ”; and the other is a paper on 
“ Progress of Thought in Theology,” 
read befure the Theological Club, Kyoto. | 


FPoet-Lore las printed an article 
upon ‘ Emerson’s Influence on the 
Japanese,” and advertizes one on 
“ Japanese Poetry, including reference 
to the Japanese character and history 
underlying it.” 


It is interesting to note that at the 
last examination of young women 
applicants for the position of English 
teacher in the Government high schools 
for girls, out of a large number, only 
four received certificates. Of these 
four, one was a graduate of Miss 
Tsuda’s English School, and two of 
Kobe College, which, as our readers 
know, is under the care of the Ameri- 
can Board’s Mission.—-Mission News. 


The postal savings deposits of the 
pupils of the primary schools in Japan 
were in the 33rd fiscal year as follows : 
—Total number of students 4,302,633 ; 
number of those who had _ deposits 
252,271; percentage 5°/,,; aggregate of 
these deposits 624,915 yen; an aver- 
age deposit for each student of 2 yen 
AT */,. sen.— Japan Times. 


The University Department of the 
Waseda Semmon Gakko, Ushigome, is 
to be started on and after September 
Ist. On account of an _ excessive 
number of the students, 1,500 in all, 
now studying in the preparatory course 
of the school, a night school was lately 
added to receive those surplus students, 
400 in number, who can not attend 
the school in the daytime, owing to the 
limited accommodation in the school. 
The University Department will, it is 
reported, receive 500 as Ist year stu- 
dents in September, but the number 
will be increased to 1,000 the same 
month, next year,—Japan Times. 


Subscriptions to the Jiat Kan — 
Miss N. M. Daniel, yen 5,00 
Miss L. Imhof, 5,00 

M. A. Spencer, Treas. 
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On the afternoon of the 21st instant 
a meeting of Middle-School principals 
throughout the empire was held at the 
Department of Education. Baron 
Kikuchi, in addressing the meeting, 
took the opportunity to inculcate the 
lessons which may be called the basis 
of his educational policy; namely 
condemnation of the cramming system, 
which is one of the flagrant defects of 
modern education in Japan; the 
necessity of seeking to inculcate a 
spirit of courtesy instead of laying 
stress on the forms of etiquette ; and 
the desirability of endeavouring to 
make ‘‘ gentlemen” of the students in 
the English sense of the term and 
according to the methods pursued in 
England. The Minister spoke also of 
the importance of effecting continuity 
of studies in the various classes; of 
limiting the number of students so 
that not more than 50 should ever be 
in one class; of avoiding changes of 
teachers ; and of advising the parents 
and guardians of students as to the 
best uses to which the lady’ acquire- 
ments might be put. This is certainly 
most practical and valuable advice. 
Baron Kikuchi seems to have put his 
finger on the weak points of the 
Japanese educational system, and it is 
to be sincerely hoped that he will 
remain in office long enough to give 
effect to his views—Japan Mail. 


Under the title of “The Bacilli of 
Society in Japan”, the Yomiuri Shim- 
bun enumerates some 15 evils to which 
young men and young women in Japan 
are exposed. Many of these are found 
in all Western countries, but some are 
either in kind or degree peculiarly 
Japanese. Here is the Yomiwii’s list. 
(1) Excessive smoking. ‘This becomes 
an incurable habit. (2) Offences that 
are made possible by badly lighted 
places of public resort. (3) The pic- 
“tares of nude men and women exhibit- 
ed under the pretence of furthering 
art, but with other purposes in view. 
(4) The suggestive allusions and in- 


decent writing found on the third 
columns of certain small newspapers. 
(5) Indecent advertisements of a kind 
that are allowed in hardly any civilised 
country. France is bad in this respect, 
but Japan is far worse. (6) Love 
stories of a most improper kind, which 
abound and which are freely ‘Tent. to 
young men and women by shops known 
as kashthonya. (7) Flower-card play- 
ing: (a) This is a useless waste of 
time. (b) It brings together young 
people who are not desirable compan- 
ions for each other. (8) The yose, 
which correspond to the music halls 
and low-class pantomimes of America. 
Constant attendance at such places and 
association with actresses undermines 
the morality of thousands. (9) Sake- 
drinking salons. (10) Shows of many 
kinds. (11) Beer Halls. (12) Usurers. 
These lend money even to students 
at a high rate of interest and the ruin 
of a young man often beging with the 
habit of borrowing from such people. 
(13) Geisha and prostitutes. (14) Bad 
lodging houses. ‘hese abound and in 
them all kinds of improper things go 
on. (15) The absence of the influence 
of women in the home. Children 
observe how the father acts in defiance 
of his wife’s opinion and feelings, and 
his irregularities are known to and 
often imitated by his sons.—J. JZ 


PERSONALS. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. 8. Miller, Jr., of 
the U. 8. Legation, have returned 
from their trip to the U. 8. A. 

Hon. 8. Saibara, M. P., ex-President 
of the Doshisha, has left on a trip 
abroad. 

Prof. Shiratori, of the Peers’ School 
(Gakushuin), is to represent Japan at 
the 13th annual meeting of the Inter- 

national Oriental Society in Hamburg 
this year. 

Rev. A. A. Bennett, D.D., and fami- 
ly, and Mrs. H. E. Carpenter, (Bapt.), 
of Yokohama, have gone home on 
furlough. 
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Rev. J. Batchelor and wife, (C. M. 
S.), have returned to their work among 
the Ainus, with residence at Sapporo. 
Other changes in that Mission are as 
follows:—Miss Jackson has returned 
from furlough and taken up the Osaka 
Factory Work ; Mr. Oliver Knight left 
Matsuye in December for a trip of a 
few months to England ; Miss E. Fyson 
accompanied her father on his furlough 
trip; Mr. Paget Wilkes, of Matsuye, 
has gone to England; and Miss Boulton 
has moved, with her Bible Women’s 
Home, from the old Concession to a 
Japanese house in the Semba District 
of Osaka. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Curtis, (Cong.), 
have returned from furlough and are 
to be stationed at Niigata. 

Mr. Shinkichi Hatai, of Tokyo, has 
received the degree of Ph. D. from the 
Univ. of Chicago. 

Miss Sarah Gardner, (Pres.), of the 
Joshi Gakuin. Tokyo, has returned to 
the U.S. A. for furlough. 

Mrs. ‘Teusler, (Amer. Epis.), 
Tokyo, has gone on a short trip to the 
home land. 

Congratulations to all interested in 
the following 


WEDDINGS. 


At St. Andrew’s Church, Shiba, 
Tokyo, on the 9th of April, by Rev. 
Walter Andrews, M.A., the Rev. David 
Marshall Lang, M.A., Church Mission- 
ary Society, [of Kushiro], to Christina 
McAuslan, daughter of the late Charles 
Steven, W.S., Edinburgh. 

On April 9th at All Saints’ Church, 
Kobe, by The Rev. G.H. Davies (Chap- 
lain), The Rev. H. W. Rowlands, M.A., 
[of Kagoshima], to Miss D. J. Hunter- 
Brown.—C. ML. S. Quarterly. 


On April 1, at Paris, Texas, Mr. W. 
J. Bishop, (Ind.), of Tokyo, to Miss 
Clara May Elliott. Mr. Bishop will 
soon return to Japan with his bride. 
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THE ELEVENTH GENERAL 
CONFERENCE OF THE JAPAN 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


By Rev. H. H. Coarss. 


Hi Eleventh General Conference 
- of the Japan Evangelical Alliance, 
held'in the Y. M. C. A..Hall, Kanda, 
Tokyo, from April 11th to 14th, with 
its 211 Pelesates coming from all parts 
of the country and representing all the 
Protestant denominations, was a unique 
gathering destined to hold an important 
place in the history of Christianity in 
Japan. There was a sprinkling of 
missionaries, but the great majority 
consisted of Japanese ‘ministers and 
laymen. ‘There was a spirit of earnest 
expectation on the part of every one, 
a feeling that something was going to 
happen. The one thing that was the 
occasion of the calling of the Confer- 
ence this year instead of waiting until 
next, was the urgent necessity of. taking 
some definite united action on the 
question of the continuation of the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement of 
last year—Zaikyo Dendo. And the 
one thing i in promoting Ta‘kyo Dendo 
which demanded authoritative decision 
was—-What does the Japan Evan- 
gelical Alliance mean by “ evangel- 
ical”? It would be hard to find any 
two subjects fraught with greater siz- 
nificance to the Christian c.use in 
Japan at the present moment than 
these. And they have both been set- 
tled, and we believe they have been 
settled right. That does not mean 
that there is no room for criticism of 
the discussions or modes of procedure. 
One could have wished for a larger 
measure of Christian charity and self- 


| @ most forcible 


control on the part of more speakers 
than one; and yet, without doubt, the 
heart of the Conference was right, and 
the issue of the debates Providential. 

The Key-note of the Conference was 
struck at the opening session in the 
report of President Honda, in which 
he not only outlined what had been 
accomplished since the last Conference, 
specially by Taikyo Dendo, bat in- 
dicated the requirements of the present 
moment, such amendments of our 
Constitution and methods as experi- 
ence has shown necesary, a thorough 
understanding as to our evangelical 
platform, and a unity of purpose and 
effors in carrying forward the work 
assigned to the Alliance by Divine 
Providence. Rev. K. Hoshino in his 
address of welcome to the delegates— 
speech—rang the 
changes on this note of union—showing 
how union not only in spirit and wor k 
but also in organization was one of the 
plain signs of “the times the world over, 
to which we dare not turn a deaf ear. 
Rev. ’. Osada’s reply was also a manly 
utterance, breathing a pure and devout 
spirit. 

The Conference was duly organized 
on Friday afternoon the 11th, Rev. K. 
Ibuka being elected Chairman, Rev. 
tT. Osada vice-chairman, and, Rey. 8. 
Yuya secretary, with Rev. D. Hatano 
ant Messrs. 8. Hirai and ‘Tl’. Maruyama 
assistants. 

The Financial Statement of Head- 
quarters, presented by Rev. D. Hatano, 
Treasurer, was the same as that pub- 
lished in the Thanksgiving nuniber of 
Taikyo Dendo last January, with the 
addition of 4 jet 31.44 since received and 
expended, showing a total income and 
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corresponding expenditure of yen 2664. 
64. This together with the amounts 
raisel in the various Branches for 
their own work makes a grand total of 
yen 10,504.261 devoted to Vatkyo 
Dendolast year. 
safe in saying that atleast two thirds 
of this amount came from the Japan- 
ese churches. Who will say that 
Japanese Christians cannot contribute 
to the Lord’s work when the Holy 
Spirit comes upon them? ‘The Rev. 
Geo. Fukuda in his brief report of 
Taikyo Dendo made a most carnest 
and impressive appeal, which took 
hold of the heart of the Conference, to 
continue the Taikyo Dendo this year. 

The tone of the Friday evening 


meeting is sufficiently indicated by the | 


subjects of the addresses—The evan- 
gelistic spirit, the union of the denom- 
inations in evangelistic effort, our 
Mission, to Evangelize Japan, by 
Revs. Y. Honda and H. Kozaki and 
Taro Ando, Esq., respectively,—all of 
them eloquent and charged with much 
spiritual power. 

The prayer meeting from 9 to 9.30 
on Saturday morning, the 12th, at 
which the writer urged the present 


duty of praying and working for the | 


union of all the Christian denomina- 
tions into one strong Japanese Christ- 
ian Church, was marked by a fervent 
and broad Christian charity which we 
hope is a token of the speedy coming 
of the glad day when all Christians 
shall, in answer to our Lord’s-own 
prayer, indeed -be one. The Rev. H. 
Kozaki then proceeded, at the call of 
the chair, to explain the purport of 
the amendments to the Constitution of 
the Alliance proposed by the Central 
Committee, which had been distributed 
beforehand among the delegates. In 
outline, the suggested amendments* 
were as follows :— 


*[Tt will be noticed, that, except the addition 
of a note to Art I and asecond part to Art. VIII, 
the constitution is practically the same as 


printed in the April EyANGELIS?, pp. 104,105. 


—Editor.] 


I think I should be’ 


Art. I. The purpose of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance is to promote the 
closer fellowship of all churches hold- 
ing principles commonly called evan- 
gelical, plan for united work and 
make known to society the spirit of 
Christianity. 

Note. By those holding evangelical 
principles we mean those who regard 
the Bible as the perfect rule both for 
our faith and practice, and believe that 
our Lord Jesus Christ who cxme down 
to this world for men and for their 
salvation is God, 


Art. Il. The Headquarters. of the 
Alliance shall be in Tokyo, and 
Branches established ~~ everywhere 


throughout the Empire. 

Art. IIL. The work of the Alliance 
shall be (1) to do whatever it can in the 
interests of the whole body of Chris- 
tian churches in Japan; (2) express 
opinions from time to time on social 
and moral questions and engage in 
suitable movements; (3) promote the 
united evangelistic work of the church- 

(4) publish the programs for the 
Week of Prayer yearly, and distribute 
them among the churches; (5) choose 
suitable persons to examine into all 
questions bearing on benevolence, 
education and evangelism, who shall 
report at each ensuing General Confer- 
ence of the Alliance; (6) prepare a 
statistical table of all the churches, the 
names and address of all the foreign 
and native workers, and distribute 
among the churches and workers con- 
nected with the Allhance. 

Art. IV. (1) Those churches and 
Christian workers who subscribe to the 
principles enunciated in Art. I. shall 
elect two representatives to the 
General Conference and all Christian 
workers, foreign and native, shall be 
entitled to membership. 

Art. V.. The Officers: at Head= 
quarters shall be a President, Vice- 
President, a Standing Committee of 
ten, two Secretaries and two Treasurers. 
Each Branch shall have a president. 
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Vacancies shall be filled by the Stand- 
ing Committee, 

Art. VI. (1) The President shall 
preside at the General Conference and 
meetings of the Standing Committee, 
represent the Alliance before the 
world, and exervise authority over all 
its business; (2) The Vice-President 
shall assist the President in all his 
duties, and act in his absence; (3) 
The Standing Committee shall consult 
ve all the business of the Alliance. (4) 
The Secretaries shall carry out the 


instructions of the Standing Com- 
mittee re all business; (5) The 


Treasurers shall take charge of all 
moneys. 

Art. VII. (1) A General Confereace 
shall be called at least once in three 
years, at which reports of all business 
shall be presented, essays read, officers 
elected, formal and informal discussion 
engaged in, lecture and preaching 
meetings held, and the Holy Com- 
munion celebrated; (2) It shall be 
composed of foreign and native work- 
ers and representatives of all the 
¢hurches connected with the Alliance, 
(3) It shali fix the time and place of 
the next General Conference. 

Art. VIIL (1) All expenses con- 
nected with the General Conference 
shall be met by the churches in the 
place of meeting, while those connect- 
ed with ordinary business shall be met 
by the subscriptions of churches and 
organizations sending representatives, 
and those of the Christian workers. (2) 
All churches and organizations con- 
nected with the Alliance shall pay an 
arinual subscription of not less than 
one yen; while all foreign and native 
workers shall pay not less than fifty 
sen. 

Art. IX. These Articles shall not 
be amended except by a two thirds 
majority of those present at a General 
Conference. 

It was estimated that there would 
he an annual income of 1000 yen, viz., 
500 yen from tle churches, and 500 
yen from the Christian workers; and 


that the outlay would be as follows :— 


yen 

Programs for the week of 
Prayer 30. 
Statistical Table 100. 
Postage and Stationery 120. 
Salary of Secretary 240. 
Travelling lixpenses 510. 
Total 1000. 


It was decided to discuss the Articles 
seriatim. It was moved by Rev. Y. 
Ishiwara and seconded by Rev. E. 
Aibara that Art. I, defining the mean- 
ing of the word evangelical, be adopt- 
ed. ‘This led to a heated discussion in 
which many took part. Rev. K. 
Takemoto (Epis.) thought that to guard 
against 1 Roman Catholic interpreta- 
tion it was better to speak of the 
Bible as the “ only ” rule of faith and 
practice, instead of a “ perfect” rule. 
Rev. K. Nakada (M.E.) contended that 
no definition of the term evangelical 
was needed, as everybody understood 
what it meant. Rev. 8. Okubo 
(Congr.) thought that the time for in- 
serting a definition had passed. He 
had urged when the Alliance was 
organized that only those of evan- 
gelical faith be admitted to member- 
ship, but as others were already in the 
Alliance he thought it better that its 
function should be that of promoting 
social fellowship among all who bear 
the Christian name; “for he that is 
not against us is on our side.” Mr. 8. 
Niwa (Y. M. C. A.) said that if the 
Alliance were to confine itself to pro- 
moting social fellowship we needed no 
such strict definition. At the begin- 
ning this was its function, but it has 
developed into something more, and 
has now the plain mission of acting 
directly for the building up of the 
kinedom of God by aggressive evan- 
gelism. Under these circumstances we 
must have a clearly defined doctrinal 
basis. The absence of such clear 
definition. was the occasion of much 
confusion in our Tatkyo Dendo last 
year. The time has come for a definite 
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deliverance from the Alliance. We 
cannot work together for the salvation 
of souls, unless we are agreed that 
Christ is our Divine Saviour. The 
Rev. K. Hoshino (Presby.) emphasized 
the impossibility of standing in the 
same pulpit during evangelistic meet- 
Ings with men who ta meht that Jesus 
was & mere man and that to worship 
Hin was superstition and idolatry, 
while we preached that He was God. 
In practical evangelism such totally 
different elements could not coalesce. 


We must stand by the essentials of the | 


gospel. The very life of Christianity 
is bound up with the Divinity of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. If we can agree on 
this, we can afford to leave other 
doctrines undefined. Rev. G. Sogi 
(Meth.) opposed the amendment on 
the ground that, even as it stood, 
some who were really unevangelical in 
the ordinary sense could accept it, 
putting their own interpretation upon 
the terms used. He thought the 
amendment could not accomplish the 
object of its promoters. Rev. K. Owada 
(Presby-) expressed surprise and in- 
dignation that any should dare to 
pervert the plain meaning of words. 
What can we expect to become of our 
Alliance if we are afraid to say that 
we believe in a Divine Christ? Rev. 
'L’. Osada (Congr.) said he thought the 
amendments to the Constitution had 
not been prepared with sufficient care. 
He heard that they had only been 
written out a few hours before the 
Conference met. He thought there 
should bea more satisfactory statement. 
He feared the consequences of passing 
the amendment as it stood. He there- 
fore proposed that the consideration of 
the matter be deferred till the meeting 
of the General Conference next year. 
Several others also spoke. When the 
Chairman called for the vote, it stood 
81 yeas, and 44 nays and 8 neutral. 
As no amendment to the Constitution 
can be made without a two thirds 
majority, the motion was lost, and Art. 
I..stood as at first, 1 e, without any 


<t 


definition of the term “ evangelical.” 
As it was now just 12 o'clock, the 
Conference adjourned, to be treated to 
a very tasty luncheon by the ladies of 
the ‘Tokyo churches, Miss Milliken 
having kindly furnished the Kwashi. 
Revs. Aibara and Osada in felicitous 
terms conveyed the thanks of the 
Conference to the ladies for their kind 
hospitality, which Mrs. Ushioda suit- 
ably acknowledged. 

When the Conference was called 
together at 2 p. m. a special resolution 
was introduced, signed by Revs, Y. 
Chiba, T. Ukai, M. Uemurayek 
Hoshino, H. Wada, and N. Tamura, to 
the effect that those churches and 
ministers or evangelists who do not 
recognize Christ as God shall not be 
admitted to membership in this 
Alliance. On motion this was handed 
to a Committee composed of Revs. Y, 
Honda, K. Takemoto, 8. Okubo, Y. 
Tshiwara and D. Hatano, with in- 
structions to report on Monday morn- 
ing. ‘he Memorial was afterwards 
withdrawn. 

A telegram of congratulation was 
read from the Synod of the Seikokwai 
(Episc.) then in session. A suitable 
reply was ordered to be sent. 

The rest of the afternoon was taken 
up with addresses as provided for in 
the program. The Rev. K. Ibuka 
spoke on the present condition of 
Christian education, showing the com- 
plete change of attitude on the part of 
the Government toward Christian and 
other private schools, as compared with 
a few years ago, assuring us that the 
prospects were never brighter than 
now. Mr. Ikehara in his own inimit- 
able way told us what an ideal Sunday 
school was and claimed for the Sunday 
school a higher place than it has yet 
attained in the thought even of many 
pastors. Mrs. Ushicda in a terse and 
forceful address ontlined the origin and 
erowth of the Japan W. OC. T. U. 
(fujin Kyéfa Kai) during the past 
seventeen years. lt has 56 branches 
and 1500 members, publishes a month- 
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ly, holds mother’s meetings, engages in 
benevolent work such as caring for the 
sufferers from the Ashiwo Copper Mine 
poisoning, rescue work, establishing 
Bands of Hope, etc. ete. Mr. Taro 
Ando stirred all hearts by his account 
of the present condition of temperance 
work, whose phenomenal success le 
ascribed chiefly to the fact that the 
scattrred ‘emperance Societies had 
united and formed a Japan Temper- 
ance League. ‘This was the legacy 
Miss Clara Parrish had left to Japan. 
He dealt in scathing terms with the 
old-fogyism of the House of Peers that 
had stood in the way of the Temper- 
ance Bill passed by the Lower House 
in the last session, and appealed as he 
oniy can for renewed enthusiasm in 
this great reform. 

The addresses at the evening meet- 
ing were eloquent and much appreciat- 
ed. Mr. M. Honda spoke on Chris- 
tianity and Kindness to Animals, Rev. 
HE. Aibara on “ Spiritual Vision,” and 
Rev. J. Aburatani on “ What am I 2?” 

On Sunday afternoon at two, an 
audience of 500 gathered to celebrate 
the communion of the Lord’s Supper. 
It was a most solemn service, by far 
the richest of the Conference. Rey. 
Jas. Ballagh was at his best, and was 
listened to with the profoundest atien- 
tion throughout. ‘The Holy Spirit fell 
upon the large audience as with patri- 
archal mien and keen spiritual in- 
sight he unfolded the wealth of mean- 
ing in the apostolic benediction of 
Hebrews 13:20, 21; and as he in- 
voked the blessing of the Triune God 
upon the gathering none seemed un- 
moved. Rev. I’. Osada speaking from 
“Tord, is it 1?” pressed home to all 
consciences the solemn question ‘“ Aim 
I betraying my Lord ?” Rev. Inagaki 
of Yokohama with pecular tenderness 
called upon us all, as we came to the 
Lord’s table, to call to mind our 
Saviour’s dying love, and love one 
another. Doubtless many thoughts 
were busy recalling the scenes of the 
day before, and many prayers went up 


that, while unitel in one loving 
brotherhood partaking together of the 
sacred emblems, we might also ever 
fall in adoration before the exalted 
Christ, crying “My Lord and my 
God.” A fitting climax was reached, 
when at the close, the Rev. H. Kozaki 
introduced the aged wite of Hinosulke 
Ichikawa, the first Protestant martyr 
in Japan, who had died for his faith 
in the Kyoto prison just thirty years 
ago. Itis not otten that we see men 
shed tears in Japan; but as this old 
lady of 76 was led to the platform and 
the story told of the sufferings she and 
her husband had undergone for 
Christ’s sake, there were few dry eyes 
in the large congregation. Thanks- 
givings went up to God that we now 
live in a day of religious liberty in 
Japan, especially when we were in- 
formed by Rev. Dr. Greene, whiose 


Japanese teacher Ichikawa had been 


before his imprisonment, that this 
very case of religious persecution which 
had been brought to the notice of the 
Government in Washington, was the 
occasion of Prince Iwakura’s writing 
home from America that, if Japan 
wished for a satisfactory treaty with 
America, she must grant religious 
toleration. The taking down of the 
notice boards prohibiting Christianity 
immediately followed, and in due time 
religious freedom was embodied in the 
Constitution. It was deemed fitting 
that, as no one had ever found the grave 
of this noble martyr, a monument 
should be erected in the Aoyama Ceme- 
tery to his memory and for his heroic 
wife, and thirty-one yen were collected 
on the spot. Any sympathizing with 
this laudable effort are asked to send 
contributions either to Rev. H. Kozaki, 
or Rey... D. C. Greene, D. D,; Tokyo. 
A successful meeting was held on 
Sunday evening, at which the Revs. C. 
Nakayama, K. Ishizaka, K. Hoshino 
and §. Kimura spoke. 

The prayer meeting on Monday 
morning from 9 to 9.30 was marked 
by much fervor, the theme being 
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Evangelistic Work, introduced by Rev. 
N. Tamura. 

The first business of the forenoon 
was the appointing of a committee of, 
eight to confer with a similar commit- 
tee appointed by the Missionary Con- 
ference held in Oct., 1900, with a view 
to organizing an association whose 
function shall be to promote a stricter 
observance of the Lord’s day. They 
are to hold their first meeting on May 
24th, 1902. The following were 
chosen ;— Rev. ‘T; Ukai, Y. Chiba, 'T. 

sada, H. Wada, G. linuma, and 
Messrs. M. Tatsuta, ‘I’. Hara and M. 
Yamamoto. The Alliance gave its 
heartiest approval to the organization 
of Sunday School Leagues everywhere, 
and one National Sunday School League 
in which all unite, whose cbject shall 
be to promote greater efficiency in 
Sunday school work. It also pledged 
itself to do all in its power to encourage 
Christians to use wisely and well their 
right of franchise at the General 
Elections in the coming August. 

Then came the climax to the pro- 
ceedings of the Alliance. The Rev. 
Y. Honda on behalf of the Central 
Committee presented a Memorial re 
the Evangelical basis of the Alliance. 
In explaining it, he said that last year, 
while Vaikyo Dendo was being carried 
on, the Kyobashi Branch apphed to the 
Central Committee for an explanation 
of what was meant by so-called evan- 
gelical principles, but, as the Committee 
had no authority to give such explana- 
tion, the matter was left undecided to 
wait for this Gencral Conference of the 
Alliance. If the amendment to Art, 
I. of the Constitution, as recommended 
by the Central Committee, had passed, 
the question would thus have been 
answered, but ag 1t did not, the ques- 
tion remains just where it was before. 
But if we can give no authoritative 
answer to this question which is press- 
ed upon us not only by Kyodbashi 
Branch, but by many others, it means 
that the business of the Alliance will 
be brought to a standstill, and Head- 


quarters will find itself in a hopeless 
deadlock. As a matter then of prac- 
tical necessity for the carrying on of 
the work, we earnestly urge the Con- 
ference to adopt our Memorial, which is 
that a resolution be passed, not as an 
amendment to the Constitution, but 
as a practical measure, to the effect 
that “by those holding evangelical 
principles we mean those who regard 
the Bible as the perfect rule both for 
our faith and practice, and believe 
that our Lord Jesus Christ, who came 
down to this world for men and for 
their salvation, is God.” It was 
decided by a large majority to vote on 
the resolution without discussion, and 
when the yeas and nays were called, 
it was found that there was a majority 
considerably over two thirds favoring 
the Memorial. We could have wished 
that there had been more time for 
discussion, but do not doubt that the 
result would have been practically the 
same. When we remember the theo- 
logical controversy that has been going 
on in the Christian press during the 
past several mouths over this vital 
doctrine. of our Lord’s Person, we 
begin to realize something of the 
significance of this vote. And it is to 
be remembered that, with but a very 
few exceptions, those who opposed any 
authoritative expression of opinion on 
doctrine, are themselves on their own 
admission on the floor of the Confer- 
ence evangelical in the sense indicated, 
their objections being urged wholly on 
other grounds. 

It was decided to postpone the 
revision of the Constitution till the 
next General Conference ; so that the 


/ amendments of Art. I.—I1X. previons- 


ly enunierated stand only as the 
suggestions of the Central Committee 
and not as the action of the Confer- 
ence, with the exception of Art, VIII. 
(2) requiring all churches to pay at 
least one yen and Christian work- 
ers 50 sen as an annual subseription. 
The Conimittee chosen to prepare a 
draft of a revised Constitution (to be 
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sent to the churches at least two 
months before the opening of the next 
General Conference) was as follows :— 
Revs. Y. Honda, IT. Miyagawa, M. 
Uemura, Y. Hiraiwa, J. Takano, Y. 
Chiba, S. Motoda, Drs. Imbrie, Greene 
and Soper. 

With a view to union in foreign 
mission work of all Protestant churches 
in Japan, when they shall under- 
take such, the following committee of 
investigation was appointed to report 
at the next General. Conference in 
Osaka, Revs. Y. Honda, 'T. Osada, M. 
Takagi, M. Uemura, Y. Chiba, J. 
Aburatani, T. Ukai, J. Takano, 58. 
Motoda and K. Hoshino, 

The Rev. James Ballagh was chosen 
representative of the Japan Lvan- 
gelical Alliance to meet next year in 
Switzerland. 

It was decided to continne Taikyo 
Dendo till the next General Confer- 
ence, the Council (Headquarters) to 
fix the times and notify the churches, 
urging them to unite in this work. 
Speakers may be sent out from Head- 
quarters to the country when it is 
thought best. All Branches, while 
subject to the general direction of 


Headquarters, shall carry on the move- | 


ment at such times as are most con- 
venient for themselves, managing 
their own finances, but reporting regu- 
larly to Headquarters their plans and 
the progress of the work. The Council 
(Hyogiin) elected is made up of the 
following :—Revs. K. Hoshino, H. H. 
Coates, Y. Chiba, D. OC. Greene, TT’. 
Ukai, J. Takano, M. Saito, S. Niwa, 
S. Motoda, K. T’sunajima. As the 
former President and Vice President 
wished to be relieved of their offices, 
and in the bustle of closing the Con- 
ference, no other suitable persons were 
available, it was decided to authorize 
the Couucil to choose the President and 
Vice President for the ensuing term. 

_ A pleasant Social Meeting at the 
Hisetin (Sanitarium) in Yodobashi 


noon was a fitting close to this eventful 
Conference. 

Let the mottoes of last year be our 
mottoes still, as we go forth in our 
Master’s name—“‘ Our Land _— for 
Christ ”—“ Not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit, saith the 
Lord.” 


At the General Conference of the 

Japan Evangelical Alliance re- 
cently held in Tokyo it was unanimous- 
ly agreed to continue the Taikyo Dendo 
this year, and the Council of the Alli- 
ance was authorized to fix the time. 
After due deliberation we have decided 
that the most opportune time for the 
first campaign is from May 10th to 
June 30th, and, as we hereby send out 
this notification to the churches and 
workers all over the Empire, there are 
a few things which we feel responsibili- 
ty for emphasizing. 

The Twentieth Century Forward 
Evangelistic Movement of last year 
was without doubt the greatest event 
in the history of Christianity since 
its introduction into Japan. It 
brought new life to a dying church, 
and was as if an old decrepit man had 
taken on the energy and enthusiams of 
youth. hough human defects marred 
its perfect success, yet by Divine 
grace it was made the means of giving 
new life and power to believers, pro-. 
moting the union of all sects in earnest 
effort for the salvation of souls, leading 
several thousands of persons to Christ 
and into His church, and giving the 
outside world a new sense of the power 
of Christianity in Japan. These are 
points which one doubts, and we cannot 
refrain from continuing to give thauks 
to God for these blessed results. ‘he 
thing to be written in large characters 
in reference to this movement, however, 
is not simply the enthusiasm with 
which it was carried on, and the unusu- 
als results which followed, but that it 
marked the beginning of a new epoch 
of forward movements which are destin- 


Machi [Tsunohazu] on Monday after- | ed to result in the Christianization of 
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our Japanese Empire, just as the con- 
version of the 3,000 on the day of 
Pentecost was but the inauguration of 
a world wide movement which has 


ever since continued to sweep millions } 


of souls into the kingdom of God. But 
if we settle down with self-satisfied 
ease, and lay down our weapons as if 
the battle were already won, the 
grounds for rejoicing over last year’s 
victories will be taken away. And so 
we are now seriously planning for a 
new and still more vigorous campaign. 

We are conscious that there are many 
difficulties in the way but not one tenth 
ag many as we faced a year ago. We 
have the experience gained last year, 
the attitude of Society generally is much 
more favorable and the cry of the 
people for the new life Christ gives has 
become more definite and urgent. 
This ts no time for schemes or 
inactivity. Let us arise and with new 
life go forth in our Master’s name. Is 
not our Lord Jesus himself our Leader 2 
Surely ‘we cannot but speak the 
things which we have seen and heard”. 
With apostolic fervor burning in our 
hearts, and faith that removes moun- 
tains let us go forth to manifold 
ereater triumphs than we have yet 
seen, — such indeed as shall shake 
heaven and earth. According to our 
faith it shall be unto us. “ or unto 
every one that hath shall be given, 
and be shall have abundance; but 
from him that hath not shall be taken 
away even that which be hath.” As to 
the arts of war, we pray for greater 
skill than we displayed last year ; but 
let faith in our God and in Christ be 
still simpler and more childlike. Let 
us “be strong in the Lord and in the 
power of His might.” 

For the benefit of the churches in 
the several districts, we, the Council of 
the Evangelical Alliance, wish hereby 
to call attention to a few essential 
features which regulated the conduct 
of the movement last year. (1) The 
Several Branches may continue the 


organizations of last year or organize 


themselves anew to snit their own con- 
venience, but in any case let the 
churches, forgetting all denominational 
differences, unite in one spirit $9 carry 
forward the Zatkyo Dendo, (2) With 
a view to the largest degree of efficiency, 
let there be union prayer meetings and 
also meetings for consultation, and 
whatever other forms of preparation 
are needed. (3) Let the purpose be on 
the one hand to revive the faith of the 
church, and on the other to lead sinners 
into the salvation of Christ. (4) Give 
special emphasis to personal hand-to- 
hand soul-saving work, according to 
individual talent and opportunity. 
(5) Attend to the nurture and care of 
inquirers so that they may become 
true believers, 

We, as the Headquarters of the 
Evangelical Alliance have fixed upon 
the period from May 10th to June 
30th for this great Simultaneous 
Forward Movement throughout the 
whole country, and would urge the 
workers in each district to choose such 
days or weeks within this period as 
they think best for their own local 
effort; but if there are places where 
this time is inconvenient let such time 
be chosen as best suits local conditions. 

As we wish to report in the 
Christian papers from time to time 
how the work is progressing in the 
various localities, we would request 
that the several Branches send in 
detailed reports to Headquarters. 

(Signed) 

K. Hoshino, 'T. Ukai, 8. Motoda, 

Y. Chiba, D.C.Greene, 8. Niwa, 

J. Takano; H. H. Coates. 

K. Tsunajima, M. Saito, 

N. B. Branches please send reports 
to Mr. 8. Niwa, Headquarters of the 
Japan Evangelical Alliance, Y. M.C.A. 
Hall, Sanchome, Mitoshiro Cho, Kanda. 
Tokyo. All aunual subscriptions from 
churches and individual workers, fixed 
by the recent Conference of the alliance 
at one yen and fifty sen or over, 
respectively, should be sent to Rev, J. 
Takano, the same address. 
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H. 1. H. PRINCE KOMATSU. 

di lplawe representative of His Majesty, 

the Emperor of Japan, at the 
coronation of His Majesty, Edward VII 
of England, is H. I. H. Prince Akihito 
Komatsu. He is the eighth son 
Prince Fushimi and was born in 1846. 
As was the custom of Old Japan, he 
was destined, being a scion of the Im- 
perial family, for priestly orders ; and 
at the age of 12 he became Lord 
Abbot of the Ninnaji, a temple in 
Kyoto, But the young Prince “ was 
quick to read the signs of the times” 
and “ was not slow to foresee the creat 
changes that were coming over the 
country.” He also “became profound- 
ly impressed with the necessity of 
going abroad and studying for himself 
the real state of things in the West,” 
that he might make himself more 
useful to his country. 
so far as to make an attempt to leave 
the country secretly, but in the midst 
of his preparations the civil commotions 
became more violent. 

When finally war broke out between 
the Tokugawa 
Imperialists, Prince Komatsu was 
appointed Commander in Chief of the 
Imperial army, which he led in victory 
even to Yedo. After that he 
Minister of War in the re-organized 
government ; but finally, in 1871, he 
obtained a lo ong desired permission to 


6) f 


Was | 


Shogunate and the - 


go abroad, and remained for about two 


years in Kngland, where he was once 
‘admitted to the presence of Queen 
Victoria. Of this event, the Japan 
Times says: “This was the first occasion 
on which any member of our Imperial | 
House ever shook hands with any of 
the Western potentates.” 


In 1873, after the Prince’s return to | 


He even went 


oe he was, at his own request, 
appointed to a subordinate position, 
sub-licutenant, in the army. In the 
Soe Rebellion, he was again Com- 

nander in Chied f, and was then made 
Mea General, He also distineuished 
himself as commander of a brigade 
in the Satsuma Rebellion. 

In 1886 the Prince visited America, 
Togland and the continent, and re- 
presented the Emperor of Japan at 
the celebration in honor of the 90th 
birthday of the late Emperor William 
of Germany and at the Golden Jubilee 
of the late Queen Victoria. In the 
war with China, in L894, he was first 
Commander of the Imperial Guards, 
then Chief of the General Staff, and 
later Commander in. Ctef of the 
Expedition to China, where he remain- 
ed till the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Peace at Shimonoseki. He now holds 
the rank of Field Marshal; and is 
“paying special attention to the 
questions relating to national defence 
and to the efficiency of- the army.” 
Prince Komatsu is also well known as 
President of the Japan Red. Cross 
Society. 

To this short sketch of the Prince’s 
career, we should like to add the fol- 
lowing paragraphs from the Japan 
Times : 

“Tt would be superfluous to say that 
a happier, a wort shiek and a more appro- 


-priate choice in every respect, coula not 


have well been made. Noble in ap- 
pearance, illustrious in career, blemish- 
less in character, a knight like Bayard, 
sans peur ct sans reproche, renowned 
as a soldier, and of most gracious 
presence and address, the Prince enjoys 
the fullest confidence of our august 
Sovereign and commands the utmost 
regard of the nation ” 
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JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. muy of  Sekigahara (L600 
TOPICAL REFERENCES. * 5. Tokugawa Supremacy (1603- 
ba tae Re “= 1868 A. D.) Iyeyasu Shogun 
(Concluded from May number.) (1603); Onpital’ Yeday airaled 
III. Mythology and History. by friendly fiefs; perfection of 
A, Sources of material, feudalism; Dutch; Will Adams; 
1. Oral tradition. Iinglish; extermination — of 
2. Kojiki (Gi A. D.) Christianity ; seclusion and 
3. Nihongi (720 A. D.) crystallization (1638-1853) ; 
B. Chronology. Confucian influence; Perry’s 
1. “ Divine Ages.” Iixpedition; treaties — with 
Creation of world; Izanagi foreign nations ; internal strife ; 
and Izanami ; Sun- goddess and Shimonoseki affair; resignation 
brother ; Ninigi; Princes Fire- of Shogun; abolition of Sho- 
Shine and Fire- Fade ; Jimmau. gunate; Revolutionary War; 
2. Prehistoric. Period [660 BCs New Imperialism. 
400 (?) A. D.] Jimmu ‘enno; 6. New Empire (1868-_ ). 
“ Suijin, the Civilizer” ; Yama- Opening of ports and cities; 
to-Dake ; Empress Jingu; In- “Great Charter”; telegraphs, 
vasion of Korea; Ojin, ” deified light-houses , postal system, mint, 
as Hachiman ; Wake. no-uchi. dockyard, ete.; eta acknowledged 
Native elements of civilization. as human: Iwi ‘NGS 5 abolition of 
Chinese literature. feudatism ; first railway, news- 
3. Imperialistic Period [400 (?)- paper and church; Imperial 
888 A  D.] Cuntinental University; Yokohama — mis- 
influences (on language and sionary conference ; Gregorian 
literature, learning,  govern- calendar ; anti-Christian edicts 
ment, mannersand customs, and removed;  Siga — rebellion ; 
religion); Buddhism ; Shotoku assembly of governors ; senate ; 
Jaishi; practice of abdication ; treaty with Korea; Satsuma re- 
Nara Epoch; capita] settled at bellion ; bimetallism ; Leo Choo 
Kyoto; Sugawara; Fujiwara annexed ; new codes ; prefectur- 
family. al assemblies ; bank of J.; Osaka 
4, Civil Strife (888-1603 A. D.) missionary conference; new 
Fujiwara bureaucracy; Taira nobility ; Japan Mail 8. 8. Co.; 
supremacy (1156-1185); Yori- Privy Council; Prince Haru 
tomo and Yoshitsune; Mina- made Crown Prince;  anti- 
moto supremacy (1185-1199) ; foreign reaction ; promulgation 
first Shogunate ; Hojo tyranny of constitution ; first Diet ; Gifu 
(1199-1383); ‘Tartar armada ; earthquake ; war with China ; 
Kusunoki and Nitta; Ashikaga Formosa ; tariff revision ; gold 
supremacy (1333-1578); “ War standard ; freedom of press and 
of the Chrysanthemums”; eha- public meetings ; opening of J. 
no-yu; Portuguese; Francis by new treaties ; ; war with 
Xavier ; Spread of Christianity; China; Tokyo missionary con- 
Hideyoshi, “ Napoleon of Jap- ference; Anglo-Japanese Al- 
an”; persecution of Christiani- liance. 
ty ; invasion of Korea; Lyeyasu; Murray’s Story of J. (entire ; 
; 5 
* All books herein mentioned may bevobtained oe fe pe > iL. ee 
at low rates through the Meth. Pub. House, POs, Mitford’s Tales of Old J; 
Tokyo, Morris's. Advance J.,. chaps, V-VII, 
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XIV; (B 5 and 6) Nitobe’s Intercourse 
between U. 8S and J.; Iyenaga’s 
Jonstitutional Development of J. 


IV. People. 
A. Ainos. 
B: Race. 
C. Classes of society. 


a. Old régime. 

1. Military (officials), 

2. Agricultural (farmers). 

3. Laboring (artisans). 

4, Mercantile (merchants). 

(5) Outcasts—tanners, beggars, 
ete. 1 

New régime. 

1. Nobility. 

2. Gentry. 

3. Commons. 

c. Fundamental s°cial idea. 
Family—“ little empire ”’ 

a, Grand-parents. 


Petts f husband. 


| wife. 
ce. Children. 
. Brothers, 
e. Position of woman. 
Clothing. 
. Loose, flowing robes. 
b. European costume. 


b. 


© 


F. Food—vegetarian. 
G. Gardens—naturalist'c. 
H. Houses. 


Architecture and furniture. 

I. Festivals and amusements. 
. New-Year. 
. Dolls, (IIL 3) 
c. Flags (V. 5) 
. Star (VIL. 7) 
. Flower. 
Lantern. 
. Theatre, cards, ete, 

h. Folk-lore. 
K. Characteristics. 
Diminutiveness, 
. Simplicity. 
. Courtesy. 
. Vivacity. 

Equanimity. 
- Generosity. 
. Unpracticality. 
. Humility and conceit. 
. Lack of originality. 


— 
. 


CHONIAMULWH 


| entire ; 


10. Ji-theticism. 

Murray's Story of @eymehap. II; 
Griffis’s J. in H., F-L. and A. passim; 
Bacon’s J. Girls and Women, A J. 
Interior, passim ; 'l'amura’s A J. Bride 
Bramhall’s Wee Ones of J., 
passim ; Scidmore’s Jinvikisha Days in 
J,, passim; Peery’s Gist of J., chaps. ILI- 
VI; Morris’s Advance J., passim ; (D) 
Lowell’s Soul of the Far Hast. chap. 
II; (D,e), Norman’s Real J., chap. 
VIIL; Hearn’s Out of the Far Hast, 
pp. 85-125; Gordon’s American Mission- 
ary in J., chap. XV; (G) Hearn’s 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar J., Vol. II, 
chap. 16; (G, H.) Morse’s Japanese 
Homes; Finck’s Lotos Time in J., 
passim ; Shigemi’s AJ. Boy, pp. 87- 


; 124; (1, h) Ballard’s Fairy Tales from 


Far Japan; Hearn’s works, passim ; 
(K) Finck’s Lotos-Time in J., pp. 
293-333 ; Nitobe’s Soul of J., entire ; 
Cary’s Regeneration of J., chap. IT. 
V. Language, Literature, Educi- 
tion. 
Language. 
a. Altaic—agelutinative, 
b. Sylabic. 
1. Troha. 
2. Gojiu-on. 
c. Pronunciations. 
d. Chinese ideographs. 
e. Japanese characters, 
1. Katakana. 
2. Hiragana. 
3. Kana-mayiri. 
f. Hlocution. 
g. Hty mology. 
h. Syntax. 
i. Style of writing, 
B. Literature. 
a. Ancient. 
TS Prose. 
2. Poetry. 
b. Modern. 
1. Books. 
2. Newspapers and magazines. 
3. Press censorship. 
Education. 
a, Ancient—Chinese system. 
1. For males. 
2. For females, 


ee 


C; 
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b. Modern—Enuropean system. 
1. Kindergartens. 
2. Klementary schools. 
3. Middle schools. 
4. Colleges (Koto Gakko). 
5. Universities. 
6. Normal schools. 
7. Technical schools. 
8. Professional schools. 
9. Mission schools. 

10, Female education. 

Griffis’s J. in H., P.-L. and A., pp. 
76-91, 104-107 ; Towell’s Soul of the 
Far East, pp. 78-109 ; Bacou’s J. Girls 
and Women, and A J. Interior, 
prssim ; Aston’s History of J. Litera- 
ture (entire) ; (B, b, 2), Norman’s Real 
J., chap. Il; Curtis’s Yankees of the 
Kast., pp. 268 ae (C) Bramhall’s 
Wee Ones of J., pp. 97-108; Shigemi’s 
AJ. Boy, passim. 

VI. «Art. 
“ Reigns supreme in J.” 
1. Painting, 
Keramics. 
Lacquer. 
Carving and sculpture. 
Metal-work, 
Enamel. 
Music. 
Landscape gardening. 
General characteristics. 
Relation with religion. 

Griffiy’s J. in H., F-L. and A, 
passim ; Lowell’s Soul of the Far East, 
pp. 110-161; Norman’s Real J. _ chap. 
VIL; Bacon’s J. Girls and Women, pp- 
235-239, and AJ. Interior, pp. 226-228; 
Scidmore’s Jinrikisha Days in J., 
passim ; Huish’s Japan and Its Art, 
entire. 

VII. Philosophy and Religion. 

A. Shinto— Way of the gods’. 

a. National enlt with 
b. No moral codes. 
c. Nature worship. 
d. Worship of ancestors. 
J. Family. 
2 National. 
e. ‘Temples and shrines. ° 
f. Festivals and pilgrimages, 
¢, Influences, 


DAT SOUR ws bo 


B. Baddhism—imported religion. 

a. Sects, 

Tendai, 
Shingon. 
Zen. 
Jodo. 
Shin. 
Nichiren. 
Ji. 
bs Temples and priests, 
c. Peculiarities in J. 
ad. Influences. 
GO. Confucianism—imported philo- 
sophy. 
Powerful influences. 

D. Christianity. 

- Roman Catholicism. 
». Greek Catholicism. 
ce. Protestantism. 

EK. Future of religion in J. 

Griffis’s Religion of J. and Verbeck 
of J., entire ; Lowell’s Soul of the Far 
Tiast. pp. 162-193 ; Cary’s Japan and 
its Regeneration; Gordon’s American 
Missionary in J., entire; Bird’s Un- 
beaten Tracks in J., passim ; Peery’s 
Gist of J., chaps. VII-XVI; (A) 
Lowell’s Occult Japan ; Hearn’s works, 
passim ; (B) Hearn’s works, passim ; 
(C) Murray’s Story of J., pp. 172-179, 
240-268 ; Proceedings Osaka and 
Tokyo Conferences, entire; Mackay’s 
In Far Formosa; JAPAN HVANGBLIST. 

[Extra copies of these Topical References 
have been issued in pamphlet form, and may 


be obtained at 1 sen each from the Meth. Pub. 
House, Ginza, Tokyo. ] 


a atin 


The celebration in honour of the 
25th Anniversary of Japan’s joining 
the International Postal Union is to 
be held in the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo, 
on the 20th of June. Apparently it 
will take the form of an evening party. 
he Post Office will issue three special 
post-cards for the occasion: one a 
domestic card cf I} sen; one an in- 
ternational, of 4 sen, and the third, a 
double card of 8 sen. Various decora- 
tions are to be conferred in connexion 
with the ceremony, and it is expected 
that Mr. Mayejima will be raised to 
the pecrage.—Japan Mail. 
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THE NEEDS OF YOUNG MEN. 
By Grorcn GLEAson, 
Y. M. C. A. Secy. 


_ [Extracts from a paper read before the Mis- 
sionary Association of Central Japan. | 


“ What can the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association do to meet these 
needs 2?” 

“Tf one wishes to be a great man 
one shoul choose one’s orandparents, i 
is a precept rather difficult to follow 
but containing a suggestive truth. 
Perhaps more important than having 
good grandparents is to have a good 
home, so that we may well say ‘that 
the first need of young men of all 
nations is a good home. The young 
men with whom the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is always likely 
to have the most to do, are those, who, 
in the sense we use the word, have no 
home. ,. ». » Illustrating the results 
of the taking away of the home in- 
fluence, one “of the pastors in Kobe 
told me that the Japanese young men 
in the employ of foreign houses were 
more likely to fall into a vicious life 
than those in the employ of Japanese. 
Ilis reason was that the Japanese usual- 
ly provide a home for their employés 
or take them into their own family, 
while employés of foreign firms must 
go to the boarding house. One of the 
first aims, therefore, of those who work 
for young men should be to. provide 
them homes. 

The second need of every young man 
is for a personal Christian friend. * * 
In this country especially there is need 
-of keeping this personal influence to 
the front, for not only in religion, but 
strikingly so in education, opposite 
tendencies are evident. 
my information is correct, 
made by some of the Japanese school 
authorities. Certain charges of favor- 
itism on the part of some teachers 
toward their pupils came to the atten- 
tion of the head of an important 
educational departinent. This resulted 
in an order that in the future no teach- 


A mistake, if 
is being | 


er should take special personal interest 
in the work of any one pupil; he 
should be the student’s teacher but not 
the student’s friend. How different 
from our home schools; from the best 
institutions teachers are dismissed 
because they can only teach and can- 
not make friends! ‘The second need, 
then, of every young man is a personal 
Christian friend who will lead and 
inspire him in right directions. 

In order of importance 1 think the 
third great need of young men is 
recreation. Just as babies or puppies 
must play or die, so every person and 
especially young men with tremendous 
stores of nervous energy need some 
way of letting off this extra power 
without harm to the community and 
with benefit to themselves. One of 
the greatest safeguards to a boy’s or 
young man’s moral and spiritual life 
is to send him to bed tired every night. 
The admiration for a fine type of phy- 
sical manliness also has kept many a 
fellow from sin. It is this recognition 
by the Japanese of the need of athletic 
recreation that is developing the boat 
elnbs and the National Gymnastic 
As:ociation, which I am told received 
received last year a subsidy _from the 
National Government. * * * 

Since the doctrine of nisin sin was 
first propounded, men have thought 
that the tendencies of every person 
naturally lead to evil, but, if we could 
analyze the motives of many a young 
man, we should find that he goes to 
bad places simply because he “has no 
other where to play. Where young 
men are crowded together in Japanese 
houses, with no play ground near, no 
amusement except to sit over a hibachi 
and smoke or play an occasional game 
of Go, with little outdoor recreation 
except to go on an excursion now and 
then in the spring, and with many of 
these associated with evil practices, 
there is a crying need that good amuse- 
.ments be provided. Young men need 
to be taught that a good time does not 


necessarily lead to Dad consequences, 
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We must provide them with recreation 
and pure social life. 

I would put as the fourth need of 
young men, education. Young men 
need physical recreation, they also 
need physical education. So many of 
the men with whom [ am thrown in 
my work here have been sick at differ- 
ent times this winter that, in thinking 
recently of tne difficulties which 
Christian workers face, I was tempted 
to put as a real one the constant illness 
of the people. They need to be told 
how to keep well. One form of edu- 
cation should therefore consist of 
lectures on hygiene, the proper kind 
of clothing, food, sleep, and exercise 
as already suggested above. ‘The enor- 
mous consumption of these villainous- 
looking cakes, the sights and sounds of 
indigestion that constantly come to our 
notice, but bear out what Isay. There 
is still another kind of physical instruc- 
tion which young men terribly need. 
Supersensitive parents, negligent teach- 
ers and older friends, too often Jet the 
opportunity pass for informing boys 
and young men about that part of 
their physical life which affects not 
only themselves but posterity for many 
generations. And so, often through 
ignorance, young men bind ahout 
them shackles from which perfect. free- 
dom in time becomes impossible. 
Let us see to it that in some way boys 
and young men are so instructed that 
they will not, ignorantly anyway, enter 
upon a life that will mean the death 
of both body and soul. 

I will not take the time to state the 
need for intellectual and spiritual 
education. The number of Christian 
educational institutions in Japan is a 
sufficient statement of the former, and 
the fact that so many missionaries are 
here is -a sufficient statement of the 
latter need. We will save our space 
for the consideration of the question 
how to meet these patent needs. 

I will mention but ene more need, it 
is one of the chief, namely, that young 
men should be shieided from. tempta- 


at. 


tion and trained up in the Christian 
life while they are boys. The American 
branch of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association has but recently waked up 
to the fact of this open field for work. 
Dr. McKenzie, of Cambridge, Mass, 
has well described a boy as ‘a chunk 
of eternity with a jacket on.” A piece 
of eternity is well worth looking after, 
and if he is not brought to Christ 
before he is twenty years old, the 
probability is he never will be. * * * 
The results of the Kindergartens and 
Christian boys’ schools in this land 
prove the wisdom of strenuous effort 
for young men while they are boys. 

How can the Young Men’s Christian 
Association meet these needs? I said 
that the first need of young men is a 
good home. Tor young men who are 
away from home or have no good 
home, I know of no better substitute 
than a Christian young men’s boarding 
house. * * * The small boarding 
house which has been opened by the 
Young Men’s Christian Association for 
«afew months in Kobe has been the 
means of leading six men to baptism. 
One of these boarding houses will not 
run itself. The kitchen, always an 
important avenue of approach to a 
man’s heart, must be constantly watch- 
ed by soine one who knows how it should 
be managed, and constant efforts should 
be made to keep the: social and re- 
ligious life warm, Such hostels can be 
surely self-supporting, if the building 
is provided ! and in some places it may 
be possible wholly, or in part, to pay 
the reut from the income from board- 
ers. 

Again the Young Men’s Christian 
Association can meet the needs of 
the young by training up those who 
can and will be the personal friends of 
other young men. Because it is an 
interdenominational movement, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
ean unite men from different churches 
and train them up in what Prof. 
Drummond called a greater work than 


| that of preaching sermons, namely, 
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“ buttonholing” individusl men. — Dr. 
Brown’s early English class was in 
fact, if not in name, a Personal Work- 
er’s Training class. * ‘ There is no 
greater joy ‘than to lead others to an 
acceptance of Christ, and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association ought to 
give many men this joy. Association 
werkers can also be trained to meet 
men socially to arrange receptions, 
and to provide for other young men 
counter attractions to the forces of evil. 

But the chief means by which the 
Young Men’s Christian Association is 
to meet the needs of young men is 
through an attractive, comfortable 
building, with recreative and educa- 
tional features, and with a good Secre- 
tary in charge, whose presence will 
always be a gnarantee of a cordial 
Christian spirit. he following I 
believe to be the facilities which, in 
general, should be provided in every 
cily eee aldon building :— 

1. A general reading. and reception 


) 


room open to all men. Newspapers, 
directory, time-tables, correspondence 
materials, a list of good boarding 


houses and hotels, aud place to check 
bundles should be free to every one. 
In this country I suppose that in this 
room the teapot should: never grow 
cold. 

2. Ina corner of this room should 
be the S-cretary’s desk, with a private 
office adjoining, where personal and 
confidential talks could be had with 
young men. 

3. If possible there should be a 
reading room and library open to mem- 
bers only. In this land where there 
are almost no public libraries, a good 
collection of books which can be taken 
away is even more needed than at 
home. 

4, A fourth room should be supplied 
with games which men like and which 
the Christian community approves. 

5. One or more parlors. might be 
useful for personal conversation, meet- 
ings of groups of young men and 
receptions, But the Nbrary and 


ra 


game rooms might serve these ends. 
Some provision for clubs should be 
made. 

6. As many rooms should be provid- 
ed for evening educational classes as 
demand requires and money can sup- 
ply. 


7. A large hall for lectures and 
religious meetings is an exsential. 


8. One or two small Japanese rooms 
for informal conferences and Bible 
classes may be desirable. 

To supply the Gymnasium 
feature which has been such a powerful 
attraction in the home Associations, I 
have almost reached the conclusion 
that a small outdoor plot should be 
saved for dumb-bell drills, basket-ball, 
hand-ball, hockey, simple apparatus 
and trapeze work, tumbling and wrest- 
ling. Some temporary shelter should 
be “arranged for rainy weather. If 
these could be lighted at night, and 
some simple but neat shower-bath and 
dressing room arrangements were also 
provided, this would be much used by 


students and other young men in 
sedentary occupations, 

Picture the Osaka Young Men’s 
Christian Association with such a 
building. ‘There are now ever 150 


men in the evening school. Imagine 
200 or 300 coming every night to the 
school, 50 in the reading room and 
game rooms, and 50 in the exercise 
quarters. Think of an organization 
influencing 500 or 400 young men an 
evening! Is it not worth while put- 
ting a seemingly large amount of mon- 
ey into it? 

The above suggestions Pe a Young 
Men’s Christian Association building 
may seem elaborate, but when Chicago 
has its $1,000,000 plant, when New 
York has its 15 buildings, two of which 
when completed will be worth $2,500, 
000; when Philadelphia has a $750,000 
building ; London _ its tremendous Ex- 
eter Hall; and when Dayton, Ohio, a 
city of 100,000 people, is putting up 
its $550,000 building, why should 
Osaka with its 1,000,000 people and 
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Kobe with its 265,000 people each 
hesitate to try to raise $25,000 or even 
ore to provide their quarters? If we 
really believe the money is needed for 


this purpose more than for anything ° 


else, we can get it. 

To meet the religious needs of young 
men, the Association should conduct 
attractive, bright weekly evangelistic 
services. Not one meeting, however, 
should be held in the Young Men’s 
Christian Association which is a sub- 
stitute for a church meeting. We are 
not another church, but a union of 
cliurches to reach men whom the church 
is unable to reach. ‘The Association, 
therefore, should provide attractiozs to 
its religious services which no one 
church can arrange. In its religious 
work it should be right out on the 
firing line where the battle with sin is 
hottest, and to save men from sin’s 
powerful attractions it should use every 
honorable means. ‘Thus the Associa- 
tion may be a continual feeder to the 
church and a real force in the salvation 
of the great mass of men outside the 
church. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Japan must soon begin special 
work for boys IL to 15 years of age. 
As soon as we have a building in 
Osaka, Kobe, or any other city, with a 
Secretary to direct the work, I see no 
reason why some socials, opportunities 
for playing games, boys’ magazines and 
books, and religious meetings and 
Bible classes should not be provided 
for school boys in the latter part of the 
afternoon or early evening. I doubt 
not that volunteer workers can be 
found and trained to do this work. 
Jast before I left Philadelphia, a young 
dector in the city consented to act as 
chairman of the Boys’ Committee of 
the Central Association. All through 
the fall and winter he has given one or 
two evenings a week to this, and the 
work has practically doubled, If right- 
ly directed, Japane:e men can be found 
to do the sume thing here. 

In Kobe there has been a Young 


Men’s Christian Association fir three 
years, with its little boarding house 
at 68 6 chome, Nakayamate-dori. It 
has about reached the limit of its 
development until a commodions, well- 
equipped building is provided. It is 
hoped that a suitable structure will 
soon be erected, which will be a credit 
to the city and a home for hundreds of 
Japanese young men. 


Phillips Brooks calls attention to 
the fact that the invitation Come and 
see expresses the spirit of Christianity 
and the method by which it is spread. 
A tract with this title, published re- 
cently by the Tract Society, begun by 
quoting the desire expressed some time 
ago in the Japan Times for a teacher 
of extraordinary gifts. The writer 
speaks of the often repeated invitation 
of Philip, and says that men can learu 
Christianity only by coming and seeing 
for themselves. We can but say what 
Christ has done for us: others must taste 
and see for themselves. All prejudice 
is bad whether it be for anything, 
or against it: therefore, men are urged 
to read of Christ, and to listen to 
testimonies of him. They are advised 
not to consider too much the inad- 
equate words we use but to seek the 
Sun of Righteousness to which we point. 

The tract is a small one in simple 
language and might serve as an invita- 
tion to attend special or ordinary 
services of the church. 


The May North American Review 
contains two articles about Japan: 
“ Anglo-Japanese Alliance,” by 
Senator J. P. Dolliver, of Iowa; and 


“ Japan’s Financial System,’ by M. 
Matsukata, presumably Count 
Matsukata. 


At present in the service of the schools 
under the direct control of the Eduea- 
tion Department are 66 foreigners who 
draw an aggregate salary of 219,820 
yen per year.—Japan Times. 
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THE USE OF EVANGELISTS. 
By Rey. J. W. McCotzum, D. D. 


HEN Christ gave the command, 
“Go ye into all the world and 
disciple the nations,’ He proclaimed 
Christianity the World Religion and 
made Himself the heritage of the 
human race. Yet many days after the 
command was given, the descent of 
the Holy Spirit, according to promise, 
npon the Disciples lifted the veil from 
their eyes and clothed them with 
power to obey that command. Thus 
began the work which shall find its 
consummation when the nations of 
the earth become the possession of our 
Lord. 

Among the multiform agencies for 
performing this world-wide work, the 
Native ministry is by.no means the 
least. For when Christ sent forth the 
seventy, saying, ‘“ He that heareth you 
heareth me; and he that rejecteth you 
rejecteth me: and he that rejecteth 
me rejecteth Him that sent me”, He 
identified Himself with the preachers 
from among the people to the people. 
Indeed the very genius of the religion 


of Jesus Christ is that it is indigenous | 


to the human heart. The life which 
it produces is altered neither by 
language, custom, clime nor race. For 
to as many as receive Him Christ 
gives the power to become the Children 
of God. This being the spirit and 
character of Christianity, it naturally 
follows that it is most effective when 
clad in the garb, conforming to the 
‘customs and habits, ‘speaking the 
language, and living the life, of the 
people to whom it is being proclaimed. 
History is replete with illustrations of 
the truth that a nation’s most effective 
uplift comes froin within, not from 
without. The impulse which may 
change a nation’s history and in. part 
dletermine its destiny may come from 
without; the making of that history 
and the fulfilling of that destiny must 
be by the nation itself. ‘The mission- 


ary under God miy give the impulse 
to the Evangelization of Japan, but 
the Japancse must transmute this im- 
pulse into action, into life. The 
missionary as a factor in the evangeli- 
zation of Japan is a temporary factor ; 
the Native ministry ig a permanent 
factor. Dr. Murdoch, of the Christian 
Literature Society of India, says truly 
—“* The test of a mission’s work is the 
character of its native preachers”. 
Nay, is it too much to say that a mis- 
sion fulfils its purpose only when a 
Native ministry fitted to lead and 
guide self-supporting, velf-propagating 
churches has been discovered and de- 
veloped? For the Japanese preacher 
must bring the Gospel of Christ, 
clothed not only in the speech, but in 
the daily life, of his people. He, as no 
foreigner can, may enter, without let 
or hindrance, into the home life, the 
heart experiences of his fellow country- 
ven; live the Christ with them and 
for them. The Evangelist, native 
born, with the view point of the 
Japanese, is the real point of contact 
between Christ and the Japanese. 
Largely through the work of the Japan- 
ese preacher Christ’s teaching may be 
woven into the warp of Japanese social 
life; become the standard by which 
moral actions are measured : transform 
customs and habits into a fit garb 
for the daily life of the sons and 
daughters of God. Since then the 
missionary is concerned pre-eminently 
with the development of a Native 
ministry, the question, “ What manner 
of man ought I to be ?”, comes home 
to the heart of each of us. How 
supremely important that the mission- 
ary be sound in the faith, mighty in 
the scriptures, humble, meek, emptied 
of self, and full of divine enthusiasm 
and wisdom ! 

What then shall be our policy ? 

J. In the discovery of evangelists ; 
or what character and qualifications 
‘ought the men to possess whom we are 
to seek as evangelists ? 

1, First I suggest that we seek men 
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who are spiritually alive; ‘“ Children 
of the Kingdom.” . The Christian 
homes, from which men may be sought 
who have known the Scriptures from 
their youth, are exceedingly few in 
Japan. God be praised that there are 
some, and that the number is increas- 
ing. As yet, however, we must seek 
men largely from among those who 
but recently have been converted 
from idolatry, and whose environment 
mightily militates against the devel- 
opment of those gifts and graces 
which mark them as chosen vessels of 
the Lord. Therefore, the absolute 
necessity of seeking only those who 
give clear evidence of spiritual life. A 
spiritually dead evangelist, whatever 
other gifts he may have, can proclaim 
in only a perfunctory manuer the 
fundamental truth, ‘ Ye must be born 
again.” Only those who have experi- 
enced the birth from above can inter- 
pret it to others. 

2. 
the eur of their heart open to the secret 
voice. A  man-ealled 
proclaim “ God in Christ reconciling 
the world unto Himself” is doomed to 
failure. Only those who have caught 
the spirit of Christ, and who love the 
world somewhat as He loved it, will be 
ready, as was He, to live and die for it. 

3 Seek men who have somewhat of 
the gift of utterance. This means 
something more than the flow of lan- 
guage and sufficient lung power to 
declaim for the space of thirty minutes, 
In Biblical language it means “apt 
to teach.” It means the capacity for 


Seek out only those who have | 


ministry 9 | 


imparting intelligibly the truths of | 


the Gospel; an Interpreter of the 
Gospel, <As elements of this gift I 
mention (a) loyalty to the truth as it 
is in Christ Jesus, and (b) a teachable 
spirit. ‘These are two of the marked 
characteristics of the immediate disci- 
ples of our Lord. Many otherwise 
capable men are failures in the minis- 
try because they know not how to shun 
foolish questionings, and lack a teach- 
able spirit. 


7 


Having discovered men who seem to 
have the qualifications as to character 
and spirit for evangelistic work, we 
ask 

II. Who shall authorize his choice 
to the evangelistic office? Let us 
keep close to the New ‘Testament 
spirit in this as in other points. There 
may have been a time when the inis- 
sionary singly had to bear the respon- 
sibility of selecting men for the Evan- 
gelistic office. ‘That time, I believe, 
is now past with us iu Japan, There- 
fore I observe that :— 

1. Only those whom the Japanese 
churches decide are fit for the work of 
Evangelists should be employed by the 
missions. ‘This I believe to be Serip- 


| tural—and Baptists claim to be Biblical 


Christians in polity as well as in 
doctrine. Besides, this course honors 
the churches, places the responsibility 
for the conduct and character,. and, 
eventually, the support of the evangel- 
ist on the Japanese Churches, where 
it ought to be, and preserves that in- 
timate and interdependent relation 
between the Churches and the Evan- 
gelist, which characterizes the pastoral 
relation. 

2. Our missions should establish 
the rule that the mission, not the mis- 
sionary, employs, or better supports, 
the Evangelist. No missionary should 
be burdened with the duty, nor clothed 
with the authority, either to employ or 
to discharge an evangelist. We need 
to get as far away as possible from the 
idea of the employer and the employee, 
in the personal relation between the 
missionary and the evangelist, and 
approach as nearly as possible the idea 
that they are fellow laborers—both 
alike the servants of the Lord Christ. 

Our policy as to the education of 
evangelists is outside the scope of this 
paper, and yet J want to go on record 
as supporting that policy which shall 
give to the Churches of Japan work- 
men ‘who need not to be ashamed, 
but who hold a straight course in the 
word of truth.” Possibly all: cannot 
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attend a theological seminary—and it 
might. even be unwise for some to 
attend—but Ibelieve it will-be noth- 
ing: less than a calamity, if we fail to 
make use, not only of the’se minary, 
but of every facility for fully equip- 
ping. the men who are called of the 
Lord into:the ministry. 

III. Our policy as to finances. 

No phase of missionary endeavor is 
more difficult «f wise solution and 
sane regulation than the financial one. 
Missionaries. carry no greater burden 
than that of wisely disbursing the 
funds .appropriated < for evangelistic 
work. Pressed on the one hand by the 
cesire to see self-supporting churches | 
established; daring not, on the other | 
hand, to lose sight of the fact that thé | 
evangelist should have sufficient salary 
to support him in such.a way as will 
enhance his usefulness to the cause of | 
Christ, the missionary is face to face 
with a most difficult problem. During 
recent years the. steady advance in ‘the 
cost of living; the specious demand 
that sufficient salary be offered to at- 
tract the most promising men to enter 
the ministry : the not infrequent resig-— 
nation of evangelists to enter more 
lucrative positions—all combined create 
a condition which. bristles with diffi- 
culties as does the bramble with briers. 
Tn view of all this and in view also 
of the fact that different conditions | 
prevail in different districts of Japan, 
I offer the following suggestions ;— 

1. Practically no account need be 
taken of the demand to make the 
salary an inducement to men to enter 
the ministry. ‘Those: who. could be | 
entiged by the hope of reward to enter | 
the ministry, would be a blotch on the | 
dignity of the office, and in any event 
prove to be a costly investment of mis- | 
sion money. On the contrary, we must 
Dear in mind that the Lord has or- | 
dained that ‘they which proclaim 
the gospel should live of the gospel. df 
Wherefore ieee 
fi 2.) In determining!” the. ails ry of 
‘evangelists, give’ due ‘consideration to 


the standard of living which “prevails 
among those to whom the evangelist 
preaches, Do not fail to consider also 
the responsibilities of the evangelist to 
his family and give’ him a stypport. 
Yes, see to it that he has a-support. A 
bare subsistence is “not the ideal. 
Some account also must be taken of 
the degrees of ability, the years of 
service ‘and the varied responsibilities 


which an evangelist .must carry in 
contradistinction from men of ‘the 


same capabilities in the usual! walks 
of Japanese life. Thus the standard 
would be fixed on a sHding scale. In 
doing this we shall save our-elves from 
ailopting the niggardly: policy of put- 
ting our fellow-laborers’on a scale of 
bare subsistence, and avoid the équally 
hurtful policy of fixing thé rate so 
high as fo postpone ‘indefinitely the 
day when a church composed of Japan- 
vse Christians can support the evan- 
gelist: — . : 

3. We ought also to pursue a policy 
of patient and persistent insistence 
that the evangelists shall cultivate in 


| themselves first, and then among the 


helicvers, the grace of giving, with the 
immediate lend in view’ ‘of bringing 
about self-support. Recent statistics 
reveal a painful lack of this grace 
among Baptists. For while’ the 
mémbership of some Churches average 
something over four yen per capita, 
the average among Baptists is less 
than two yen. 

Not only is it ours to inspire the 
evangelist with right ideals, but we 
ought also to see to it that he has thie 
true view of his relation to the tr easury 
of the Board through the mission. 
Seek to cultivate a spirit of responsi- 
bility in him for the development. of 
this grace among those to whom’ he 
ministers. Then the era will- dawn 
when complaints as to the lack of 
sympathetic support on the part of the 
mission will cease, and giving will be 
recognized as a grace necessary to the 
perfecting of the ‘poorest Saint. 

IV. Some suggestions as to the 
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policy which should characterize the 
missionary in his personal relation to 
the evangelist: 

The ideal which should be charac- 
teristic of the missionary in this relation 
is expressed by the two words love, 
trust. The missionary above all others 
needs to make First Corinthians, 
thirteenth chapter, a reality in his life. 
We are each one cognizant of the fact 
that we not only need the help of the 
Evangelis: in prosecuting missionary 
work, but that we have much to learn 
from him. He can help us to a view 


paint of the right appreciation of his | 


peop'e. In almost all matters pertain- 
ine to etiquette, customs, mental com- 
position of the people, some conception 
of their character, daily life and reli- 
gious conceptions, the Ev: angelist is 
our most trastworthy guide and teacher. 
While the e vangelist as a mission 
worker is somewhat under the control 
and direction of the missionary, in the 
practical performance of mission work, 
the missionary is dependent to a large 
extent on the wisdom and guidance of 
the evangelist. The relation is one of 
mutual dependence and_ helpfulness. 
Hence we need studiously to avoid any 
semblance of authority except that 
which may be exercised through love. 
If the evangelist be regarded as a 
hireling, then is the missionary also a 
hireling. ‘The missionary needs to fix 
in his wind and engrave on his heart, 

nay live up to the idea, that he and 
the evangelist are fellow-laborers in 
the Lord, supplementing, filling out, 
ina spirit of mutual love and trust, 
that which is lacking in each other, so 
that both may stand together as work- 
men approved of the Lord. ‘This is the 
relationship which obtained between 
Paul.and those associated with him. 
In writing to the Corinthians he 
enjoins them in these words— Now, 
if Timothy come, see that he be with 
you without fear; for he worketh the 


work of the Lord as I also do: let. no 
man therefore despise him.” Or again, 


when, in Second Corinthians he sharply 


/ due to 
_ment, which produce at times a wide 
| divergence in the opinions of the mis- 


reproves them for the doubts, as to his 
office and work, which lurked in their 
hearts, he writes: “ Did I take advan- 
tage of you by any of them whom I 
sent unto you? J exhorted Titus and 
‘IT sent the brother with him. Did 
Titus take any advantage of you ? 
Walked we not by the same spirit ? 
In the same steps?” Here is identity 
in their work and in their relation to 
the Churches. Such a spirit of unity 
and fellowship between the missionary 
and the evangelist maqnifics the office 
of the ministry and makes mightily for 
the prosperity and peace of the 
churches. ‘l’o honour the evangelist 
for his work’s sake is not only the duty, 
but also should be the pleasure of the 
missionary. 

Granted that there are differences 
birth, training and environ- 


sionary anc the evangelist, the love of 
Christ in us should bridge the chasm 
and enable us to see eye to eye. So 
utterly frank should be our relations, 
so absolutely devoid of petty jealousies, 
that division, much less open an- 
tagonism, becomes impossible. If 
perchance our love be requited with 
doubt, our trust with suspicion, we 
must. love the more. For “ perfect 
love casteth out fear.” If there is fault 
in either along this line, I beseech you, 
brethren, that it be laid not at the 
missionary’s door. Others may afford 
to doubt the Japanese ; the missionary 
is forbidden by his calling, and by 
expediency as well, to doubt them. 
This does not mean that the missionary 
should shut his eves to faults, but the 
rather so to love them and trust them 
as to correct their faults. If it is true, 
as I believe it is, that the most potent 
factor in a missionary’s life is his oppor- 
tunity and ability to multiply himself 
—his zeal, his devotion, his knowledge, 
his love, the Christ Spirit that is in 


him—in the evangelists associated 
with him, then above all, over all, in 


spite of all, if you will, he should’ 
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love the evangelist with a mighty love. 
With such a spirit it is not vain to 
hope that the same love which con- 
strains the missionary will constrain 
the evangelist also and the middle wall 
of par tition will be° broken down. 
Together they will recognize that in 
Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
bond nor free, foreigner nor Japanese. 
The spirit of unity will be kept in the 
‘bonds of peace, the gospel will run 
and be glorified. God grant to each— 
the missionary and the evangelist— 
the spirit of love and trust. 

[A paper read before the Union 
Conterence of Baptist Missionaries in 
Arima, May 8th, 1902.] 


A JAPANESE CHRISTIAN’S EX- 
PERIENCE IN THE YEAR 1870. 


[The following, bearing on C.M.S. 
work iu Nagasaki in the olden days 
(1869), when Mr. Ensor, the first 
C.MS. Missionary, was 
“ quietly and indirectly” at Naga- 
saki, is taken from a letter written 
last year by Bishop Awdrey, as it 
appears jn the “St. Paul’s Guild 
Magazine.” 

“ At two o’clock a very interesting 
man came to see me, Mr. Kojima, 
aged 57. one of the seven or eight 
whom Mr. Ensor, the first C.M.S 
Missionary in Japan, baptised. Mr. 
Kojima tells me that he estimates that 
some 600 or 700 Japanese owe their 
baptism under God to Mr. Ensor and 
those whom he baptised, a rich harvest, 
surely, and a blessed one when the day 
comes which shall reveal these things. 
Mr. Kojima himself, when he 
preparing to confess his faith in Christ, 
broke with his father, got himself 
disinherited, and changed his name, 
(what it was originally I do not know), 
because, in those early days Christ- 
janity being wholly unlawful for a 
Japanese, his father and all his family 
would have shared the ruin in this 
world, which his profession of faith 
brought on him, though they were not 


working | 


Was — 


believers. I cannot tell his whole 
story, but he shared cruel imvprison- 
ment, while quite a young man, with 
multitudes of Roman Catholic Christ- 
lans near Nagasaki, who had secretly 
kept up all they could of Christian 
knowledge and rites, (not very much, 
no doubt), at the peril of their lives 
for more than eight generations. He 
was put in a large iron collar with an 
iron bar on his shoulders and chains on 
his neck, hands and feet when brought 
to trial for his faith, and then was 
sent to Tokyo, or Yedo, as it then was 
called, a month’s journey in a closed 
palanquin night and day, in which he 
nearly died by suffocation. It happened 
that he was carried through his native 
village, and some people opened the 
shutters and looked in while his bearers 
were away at breakfast, and recognised 
him. He could not safely give them 
a verbal message, but be wrote, as the 
Japanese often do, a little sonnet or 
“uta” in the Japanese metre, viz., 
five lines of 5, 7, 5, 7, 7 syllables, as 
follows, and sent it to Mr, Ensor :— 


Torawareshi 

Ware wa Azuma de 
Shisuru to mo, 

Kimi todomarite 
Eiiake Hi-no-noto. 


“Though I, who am taken prisoner, 
should die in Tokyo, yet, Sir, stay 
and enlighten Japan.” Azuma, the 
“ Hastern Place,’ stands for Yedo or 
Tokyo. Kimi, ‘ Sir,” is Mr. Ensor. 
Todomarite, “stay on;” do not be. 
daunted because ‘of the risks which you 
bring upon your scholars. Hirake is 
used first of opening wide, thence of 
revealing, and from this also of civili- 
zation: a very suggestive sequence of 
thought, considering the character of 
the last 50 years of Japanese history. 
Mr. Kojima must have thought of all 
this when he used the word to express 
the opening up of this country, its 
opening to a wider outlook, to civiliza- 
tion, and to the Gospel. Hi-no- moto, 
“the source of the sun,” identical in 
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meaning with Nihon or Nippon, which 
we pronounce “Japan; Land of the 
Rising Sun.” 

This was a noble message in te 
spirit of old Regulus. Mr. Kojima, 
doubts. whether: it ever reached its 
destination ; but the missionaries have 
stayed on, and Mr. Kojima, who has 
lived the first half of his life in old 
Japan, knowing nothing of the Gospel, 
and the second half asa Christian in 
New Japan, so completely changed, 
looks forward and says he believes the 
country will be Christian in 50. years. 
God grant it, and that it be more 
truly Christian, more enlightened and 


self-controlled. through Christianity 
than those which!.are now called 
Christian countries. He says, and 


doubtless. it is true, that the many 
Japanese Christians now are not so 
zealous as the few were in those days 
of persecution; but after #30 years of 
trial, while the Gospel day is gradually 
dawning, his faith and hope are bright 
and clear, and shall we doubt ?”?— 


CLM. S. Quarterly. 


According to the, most recently 
published Mombusho report, the total 
number of libraries ‘in the country is 
43. One established by the Central 
Government. até Ueno, Tokyo, con- 
tains 349,311 Japanese and Chinese 
works and 52,208 foreign works, mak- 
ing a total of 401, 519 volumes. There 
are 15 libraries "established by local 
authorities, coutaining 162,306 ‘Jap: an 
ese books and if 640° foreign works, 
making a total oe 159,946 ; “and there 
are 27 libraries established by private 
individuals, containing 150,856 Japa- 
nese’ and Chinese works and 5,747 
foreign books, making a total cf 156, 
602. The total number of volumes’in 
the whole 43 libraries is es ,067.— 
Japan Mail. 
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LIFE OF FUKUZAWA. 


Z. P. Maruya and: Co., Tokyo and 
Osaka, are the publishers of “ A Life 
of Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa”’, by Prof. 
A,. Miyamori, one. of the. English 
teachers of the Keiogijiku. The com- 
position has been revised by Prof. 
KE. H, Vickers, of the same institution, 
The book contains 190 pages, with two 
portraits of the late Mr. Jfukuzawa, 
and is for sale at only 1 yen, postage 6 
sen. It is a valuable contribution to 
the English literature of Japan. It 
gives a most excellent picture of the 
life, career and character of one of the 
most prominent and most influential 
of the makers of New Japan. As the 
reviser says, “ Mr. Fukuzawa was one 
of the most remarkable Japanese of the 
present era”, and with good reason was 
he called “the Great Commoner of 
Mita.” See also JAPAN EVANGELIST 
(March, 1901) Vol. VIIL pp. 65— 67 


Our ‘readers may remember that 2 
or. 3 months ago Pres. Honda addressed 
a Buddhist Theol, School in Azabu. 
That invitation was a surprise, but a 
still greater one was that Rev. B. 
Chappell should be asked to address 
them, which he did on May 31, Wor 
more than one hour (with interpr eter), 
he had a respectfuland attentive heari ing 
from one hundred young men prepar- 
ing for the Buddhist priesthood and 
their teachers, while he spoke first of 
some: resemblances between Buddhist 
aud Christian faith, and then of the 
claims of Christ. It is remarkable 
and inexplicable that they seek such a 
presentation. . The Sv-to sect, whose 
students he addressed, is one of the 
most conser Vative: 00 1k 9 
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PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


FORMOSA. 
(From Kuni-no Hikari). 


1* an interview with Rev. Kk. Miyama, 
who lately returned from his tem- 
perance tour in Formosa, we obtained 
some interesting facts about Japan’s 
new Island-possession. ‘The popula- 
tion is estimated at 2,150,000—one 
hundred thousand aborigines, two 
millions of natives (Chinese), and fifty 
thousand Japanese. 

The aborigines live in the mountains 
in caves and huts. They grow only 
the simpler kinds of vegetables, and 
live mainly by hunting, their habits 
being similar to those of the North 
American Indians. As they are war- 
like in disposition, neither the Japanese 
nor the natives bave much intercourse 
with them. 

The encroachments of the Chinese 
_in past ages drove these barbarians 
into the mountain fastnesses which 
occupy perhaps one-fourth of the whole 
Island. There they live comparatively 
unmolested, their territory little 
known, and they entirely devoid of 
eivilizing influences. 

The natives are numerous in all 
other parts of the Island. ‘They are 
industrious and moral. In the north: 
there is no footbinding nor teeth-black--* 


ing, and in the south not more than 


one-third of the women bind their feet. 
They originally had no licensed prosti- 
tution, and prostitution in any form 
was deemed a great disgrace. Like 
other Chinese they smoke opium. 

A large number of Japanese in 
Formosa consist of government officials, 
soldiers, teachers, and laborers engaged 
in government undertakings. The 
merchants are generally of the thrift- 
less class; there are at least one 
thousand low-class hotel-keepers ; worse 
still, there are not less than three 
thousand immoral women. 

The climate is good and the soil 
very fertile. The principal agricul- 
tural products are rice, sugar and pine- 
apples. Everywhere two crops of rice 
are produced annually and in some 
localities three. 

The government is well organized. 
Under the control of competent officials 
the postal and telegraph systems are 
well developed. Railways and other 
roads are being opened by the govern- 
ment, which is doing much to advance 
material civilization, but its moral 
administration is not so commendable. 

It licenses prostitution and for the 
sake of revenue promotes the use of 
opium. 

Prostitute quarters are everywhere, 
not only among Japanese but among 
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the natives also, who, instead of look- | 


ing upon such immorality as a shame, 
as they did a few years ago, now, see- 
ing that this abomination has the 
sanction of law, vie with their con- 
querors to excel in the race to destiuc- 
tion. 

The Japanese in the home-land 
being much addicted to the use of sake 
and cigarettes, the lower element when 
in Formosa readily adds to these two 
evils the smoking of opium. Thus 
while the Formosans are giving the 
Japanese the ruinous habit of opinm- 
smoking, they are receiving from them 
three demoralizing inheritances—pros- 
titution, sake-drinking and cigarette- 
smoking. 

The Christians there stand upon a 
much higher moral plain than do non- 
Christians. ‘hey use neither sake, 
tobacco nor opinin; they observe the 
Sabbath, attend church with their 
families, practice no feet-binding and 
are courteous to women. ‘Their moral- 
ity is so superior that the authorities— 
even when not Christians—are fast 
coming to think that the only hope of 
the country’s salvation from intemper- 
ance and crime lies in Christianity. 

Last year the military authorities in 
Keelung, as an experiment, caused two 
hundred soldiers during six months to 
abstain from the use of sake and 
tobacco, and to wear gloves to protect 
them from mosquitoes. Another two 
hundred were unprotected and freely 
used sake and tobacco. Of the former 
number not one had malarial fever, 
and only three required the services of 
a physician, and these for very slight 


ailments, Of the latter number 27 or 
28 suffered with the fever. Experi- 


ments showed also that mosquitoes 
would produce the fever, but that the 
disease was greatly aggravated by the 
use of alcohol and nicotine. 

Asa result of Mr. Miyama’s tour in 
the Island, three hundred members 
were added to the temperance society. 
One of the prcssing needs there is girls’ 
schools. 
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REWARD OF MERIT CON- 
FERRED BY THE SOBU ° 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


(Translated from Kuni-no- Hikari). . 


As railway companies bear a close 
relation to the lives and properties of 
the general public, it is not surprising 
that, in the light of Christian civiliza- 
tion, many of the great railway systems 
of ‘America and Europe, recognizing 
their duty to have no employes who 
use intoxicating liquors, have enacted 
stringent regulations making it im- 
possible for any person who drinks, 
even stealthily, to hold a position of 
trust. But in this country, although 
there has been considerable increase in 
the army and the navy and the pro- 
visions of law, little attention has 
been given to the misery and_ loss 
caused by intemperance, This is a 
matter of regret. We have been rais- 
ing a cry of complaint for a long while, 
but news las now come to us of an 
event which deserves most hearty 
praise. On the 13th of March the 
Sobu Railway Co. presented the fol- 
lowing letter of commendation to Mr. 
Sajiro Sakurai, Station Master at 
Yachimata, Chiba Prefecture: —“ Mr. 
Sakurai, our employe, has not only 
been obedient to the -rules of the 
Y'emperance Society for many yeurs, 
but he has persuaded many of his 
snvordinates to join the Society, by 
which good resnlts have accrued to our 
business. This is really an extraordin- 
avily good work: therefore, we give 
him ten yen in token of our apprecia- 
tion.” 

This circumstance ought to be re- 
corded in the history of temperance, in 
the history of railways, nay, in the 
history of the nation. We should 
remember the good deed of the man 
and the wisdom of the railway. It is 
another indication that Japan is mov- 
ing rapidly in the wake of those 
countries with whom she is daily being 
more closely united. 

It is our hope that other railways in. 
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Japan also will recognize the value of 
temperance for all of their officials and 
employes. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
SHIZUOKA NORMAL 
SCHOOL. 


A few weeks ago this magazine 
published an account from the pen of 
the veteran temperance advocate, Dr. 
Soper, of an exceptionally successful 
temperance meeting held in Shizuoka. 
Mention was then made of Mr. 
Oshima, President of the Shizuoka 
Normal School, who then became a 
total abstainer from the use of both 
liquor and _ tobacco. 

Near the close of March the writer, 
in company with Mr. H. Tatsuta, had 
the privilege of being in Shizuoka 
during four days and of meeting Mr. 
Oshima several times. He attended 
several of our meetings and came twice 
to the hotel to confer with us. He 
said that he had already received great 
benefit through abstaining from 
poisons which he had used almost 
forty years. He understood that the 
source of temperance principles was 
Christianity, therefore, was desirous of 
embracing its truth. 
just come to hand that he has already 
become a Chiristian and joined the 
Nihon Methodist Kyokwai. At the 
time he became a member of the 
Shizuoka T. 8. he was made its Pres- 
ident, and during the few weeks 
which had elapsed previous to our 
imeeting, one hundred and forty new 
. members had been added to it. A 
large number of these were Normal 
School students who will soon go out 
to all parts of the country as teachers. 

Mr. Oshima has «also written a very 
interesting tract,—‘A Reply to a 
Friend’s Question on My Abstinence 
from Wine and Tobacco.” This tract 
is very inspiring, but we have not space 
to refer to it at length. 
ing of the insincerity of society and of 
the hypocrisy of those who criticise 


Information has | 


After speak-. , 


whilst they themselves have not swept 
in front of their own doors, he says, 
“Ts there any age in which we may 
indulge in drinking ; in which we may 
dally with beautiful girls? No, never! 
If there were, it would be nothing but 
an ill omen of the decline and fall of 
the nation. At this time, when in- 
sincerity and !evity characterize the 
people, enthusiastic, sober and serious 
must be the statesrnan, the merchant, 
the scholar, the soldier and what not. 
Especially those who profess themselves 
to be educators can not be too careful 
on this point.” 

Who can estimate the influence for 
good over the rising generation of one 
such man as Mr. Oshima? Thank 
God, Christian heroes are rapidly in- 
creasing in numbers. 


SAKE DISCARDED AT A MAR- 
RIAGE CHREMONY. 

A departure from the ancient mar-~ 
riage ceremony was recently made 
by Mr. N. Mochizuki, a resident of 
Higashi Hotake-mura, Shinshiu Pro- 
vince. He isa member of the Temper- 
ance League, and being a young man, 
decided to marry a beautifal girl of 
his own village, They could not 
consummate their marriage in the 
usual Japanese manner, as that requir- 
ed the drinking of sake; therefore 
they devised a simple and appropriate 
ceremony of their own, as follows : 

MarriaGeE CONVENANT. 
Mochizuki Naoya 
Nishiyama Kishi 

“We two, whose names are hereto 
subscribed, having decided to marry, 
each the other, covenant that hence- 
forth we will Jive together as husband 
and wife, and that, no matter what 
circumstances may happen to us, we 
will never change our love.” 

Here follow their own signatures as 
the contracting parties, and then as 
witnesses the signatures of three go- 
betweens, and six or seven other rela- 
tives and friends. 


Their signatures { 
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Hiss hon Dntes, 


M. E. CHURCH. 
From Tidings. 


A GAMBLER’S CONVERSION, 
AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 


By Miss. M. A. Spencmr. 


“My father and mother were earnest 
Buddhists, but I was a prodigal son 
who cared for nothing but pleasure. 
Karly in life I learned to gamble, and 
became so expert that my gains were 
often quite large. By trade I am a 
metal worker, and being a skilful hand, 
my wages gave mea very good income, 
and I was married to the daughter 
of the foreman in the shop. She 
gambled also, and as long as I had 
good fortune, she seemed satisfied, but 
when a change came and I had noth- 
ing but reverses, she left me and our 
one child, never to return. In the 
deepest poverty I returned to the home 
of my childhood, but did not give up 
my bad habits, and again being un- 
lucky seized all I could get of my now 
widowed mother’s possessions to pay 
my gambling debts. I obtained anoth- 
er situation, but so strong was the 
gambling passion that my wages would 
often be staked and all lost before I 
reached home on pay-day. Once my 
mother came to the place where I 
worked to meet me at the gate as I 
walked through with my half-month’s 
earnings in the hope of securing a few 
yen, but spying her froma distance I 
slipped away, and passed out in the 
opposite direction. By making match 
boxes and doing odd jobs of sewing 


that poor mother pert us from starv- 
ee 


“Tn a theatre I once saw a play which 
attempted to hold up Christianity to 
ridicule, but it seemed to me not such 
a bad doctrine after all, and I thonght 
then I should like to know more about 
it. Many months had passed by, but 
now into my miserable life came the 
remembrance of that play and the 
desire that the Jesus-religion might 
help me to reform. I went to a church 
and listened to the preaching but did 
not understand very well and left un- 
comforted. Later I decided to try 
again and this time heard a Methodist 
minister preach an earnest Gospel 
sermon. Going to him afterward, I 
told him that, if he could make me 
understand the Christian teaching, I 
would believe it. Now Iam happy in 
following the Blessed Saviour who has 
forgiven all my terrible sins, and have 
devoted myself and all I have to Him 
in gratitude for what He has done for 
me. My mother and several of my 
relatives have become Christians and 
I daily find those who listen with in- 
terest to God’s word, and are coming 
to hate sin and love righteousness.” 

This marvelous conversion is another 
evidence of God’s power to transform 
even the vilest sinner. The young 
man is leading a consistent, Christian 
life; reserving from his small income 
only enough “for his living expenses, 
he devotes the rest to the salvation of 
others. On holidays, he walks the 
streets selling tracts and telling all 
who will listen of God’s power to save. 


As a Sunday School in Sapporo was 
in session recently, a stranger came to 
the door, stood and listened to the 
singing of the children for awhile, 
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then went away. He soon returned 
however, with bags of cake for all the 
children, and a poem written on one 
of the bags. The thought contained 
in the poem was this: ‘ How can we, 
in this transitory worid, be comforted 
without God ? ” 


At the Christmas celebration of the 
Hirosaki Girls’ School, one of the 
pupils gave an interesting testimony. 
She entered the school in 1899 with 
ten friends, all solemnly promising 
each other that, under no circum- 
stances, would. they become “ Jesus- 
followers.” But, notwithstanding, 
she was convinced of sin and yielded 
herself to God, being baptized the day 
before Christmas of the same year, 


“And now,” said she, “the word 
Christmas is associated with the 


beautiful words ‘new birth’ and ‘ new 
life” and naturally there bubbles up in 
my heart a feeling of special spiritual 
delight at this time.” 


A company of twenty-six pilgrims 
put up one night at a country hotel 
where we were staying, and after 
supper they fell to singing and dancing 


—the slow posturing movements of 


the Japanese dance—practising for 
their worship at the shrine of the 
goddess Kwannon. We joined them, 
asking permission to hear their song, 
intending tien to offer to sing a song 
ourselves! But they anticipated us, 
asking us to sing and dance! The 
latter we dec lined, but we had a most 
attentive audience as we explained and 
sung first one hymn and then another, 
cliciting exclamations of assent, wonder 
aud approval, Then we explained a 
message or two from the Word itself, 
and giving each one a tract to carry 
away in remembrance of the evening, 
we bowed ourselves away to pray that 
the Spirit would care for the Bread of 
Life thus cast upon the waters. 


Occupations of parents in Asakusa 
Day School; 2 sell scraps of leather, 


7 


jinrikisha, 3 sell rags, 


2 are butchers, 5 sell horses and-cows, 
45 are leather-dressers, 1 makes 
flowers, 1 deals in fruit, 3 are dyers, 1 
sells old clothes and 3 vegetables, 6 are 
carters, 2 sell coal and 2 liquor, 1 sells 
empty-barrels, 1 gathers ashes, 15 draw 
2 are farmers, 1 
is a printer, 4 work in offices, 2 are 
officials, +3 sell old furniture, 3 make 
tabi (socks), 6 are carpenters, 1 is a 
cabinet-maker, 2 sell tlowers, 5 work 
in restaurants, 2 sell milk, 3 rice and 
1 mochi (rice pounded and inade into 
cakes), 1 isa barber, 1 makes combs, 17 
are laborers, 2 sell old geta (wooden 
shoes), 1 mends yeta, 1 makes spectacles, 
2 baes and 2 shoes, 1 keeps a tea-house, 
1 sells china, 1 isa blacksmith, 1 is a 
roofer, | has a pawn-shop, 1 dresses 
hair, 1 is a cook, 1 sells oil, 2 teach 
singing, and 8 have no Saiynient 


The gain in a) f-s aaa is still more 
encouraging. With the exception of 
Hakata, every charge has made a fine 
advance, and considering the illness of 
both preachers, as above noted, and 
the loss of one subscription of eichteen 
yen, the showing of this church is 
splendid. ‘The churches have promised 
5450 yen per month against 43.55 
yen the past year, or a gain of over 
twenty five per cent. Kumamoto in- 
creases from five to nine yen per 
month. Fukuoka promises sixteen yen, 
or double what it gave four years ago, 
notwithstanding the setting off of 
Hakata. Full self-support is in sight 
in the near future. All of the churches 
deserve special mention, for all have 
made five gains. Several of the 
churches could do much better but for 
extra expenses for repairs, interest, etc. 
For example, the Wakamatsu chureh 
has raised over 450 yen during the 
year, of which only 78 yen is for the 
pastor’s salary. ‘They paid 85 yen for 
interest, 96 yen tor debt, 64 yen for 
repairs, and the balance for benevo- 
lences, current expenses, etc. Accord- 
ing to ability, several of the other 
churches have done equally well. 
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AMER. BOARD MISSION. 
(From Mission N.w:.) 


SHOKONSAI IN MATSUYAMA. 


TAHIS annual festival in praise of the 

spirits of ancestors who have 
fonght for the country,—a species of 
Memorial Day, first established some 
twenty years ago, was celebrated in 
Matsuyama this year May 7th and 8th 
with unusual display. 

This year instead of putting our 
strength into Bible-selling as on two 
previous years, we prepared a picture 
gallery of the life of Christ, using some 


thirty bright-colored Sunday School 
pictures. We placed our preaching 


booth in the center with the gallery 
running around three sides. ‘The 
pictures attracted large crowds, as did 
also our preaching; tle booth was 
decorated with several large and small 
Japanese and American flags. For 
two whole days, from 9 a.m. till 9 p.m, 
we had audiences ranging {from 50 to 
300, who had to stand the entire time 
they chose to Usten, as we had only a 
preaching platform. The sermons 
from ten to sixty minutes in length 
succeeded each other without inter- 
mission, unless for a hymn, during the 
eutire time of the festival. Many 
individuals were so interested that they 
stood for two or even three hours. 
Some who had listened the first day 
returned for more the second day. 
OF course, the colporteur was busy with 
his Bible cart near at hand, and we 
dil sell a few tracts and Testaments 
in connection with our preaching. 
Although the booths for acrobats, 
monkeys, ‘theatricals, dancing children, 
magic, electric shows, rat- -traps, restaur- 
ants, and many other purposes drew 
all sorts of people, and these shows 
constitute the main attraction to the 
festival, the religious ceremonial being 
participated in only by. soldiers and 
school children, who go under the com- 
mind of superiors to make their formal 
Obeisances before the shrine erected for 


the occasion, nevertheless those who 
stopped to listen to our preaching were 
always perfectly respectful. Never 
have we had quieter audiences, 80 
far as my knowledge goes, not a boy 
said even a single rude word, or made 
a single disturbing sound. Miss 
Parmelee’s presence at the side of the 
Bible cart served to attract continuous 
crowds to that spot, who, however, were 


| perfectly orderly. 


Hundreds filed slowly through our 
gallery, reading quietly the full ex- 
planations beneath each picture. It 
was an impressive sight. I am con- 
vinced that a suitable “gospel tent well 
equipped with a collection of such 
pictures could be taken through the 
secluded towns and villages of this 
land and do a mighty seed-sowing 
work, especially if accompanied by one 
or two strong preachers and a skillful 
seller of tracts and Bibles, and prepared 
also to distribute widely some suitable 
tracts. 

Preaching on this occasion was ex- 
ceptionally difficult, not only because 
of the general noise of the imultitude, 
but also because of the firing and ex- 
plosion of fireworks and rockets from a 
booth about 300 feet away in one 
direction and a vociferous brass band 
at about an equal distance in another, 
and two or three heavy drums and 
numberless wooden clappers attracting 
passers-by to the various booths. All 
of these distractive attractions were 
fairly busy during the larger part of 
the day and continuously so, during 
the evenings. 

It isa fact worthy of comment that 
the Japanese are becoming fond of 
band music. No occasion, not even a 
religious festival, is now complete 
without a brass band. It is interesting 
also tonote that many airs are produced 
familiar to Western ears, such as 
“ Marching Through Georgia,” “ Bye 
O Baby,” “St. Gertrude,’ ‘ Nearer 
Home,” “ Thy Love and Truth Stand 
Firm ” and “ Auld Lang Syne.” 

To carry on continuous preaching 
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amidst fireworks and brass bands and 
thundering drums may be spectacular, 
but it was exceedingly hard work, tax- 
ing well the speakers’ voices and also 
their ability to gain and hold the 
attention of the passing throngs. It 
Was surprising to me how well we suc- 
ceeded, and how earnestly the people 
listened in spite of the distractions ; for 
a moment we would pause, while all 
would take a look at the magnificent 
rocket high overhead, and then we 
would resume our argument as though 
nothing had occurred, and the people 
would listen with unabated interest. 
Priests and professional wrestlers were 
among our hearers, as well as soldiers 
and students innumerable. 
Sidney L. Gulick. 


THE MICHIZANE MILLENNIAL 
AT KYOTO: 


Nearly every Japanese city has a 
temple in honor of Tenjin Sama. 
This is the posthumous name of the 
great statesman and scholar, Michizane. 
The people of Kyoto have been cele- 
brating the one thousandth auniver- 
sary of his death by a festival of fifty 
days. It seemed to the Christian 
workers of the city that the opportunity 
ought to be improved for bringing the 
Gospel to the multitudes of people 
that would visit the shrine at. Kitano, 
on the north-west edge of Kyoto. 
Accordingly a small house was hired 
not far from the entrance to the 
temple. Though the building was 
very far from being well fitted for the 
purpose, the street at this place 
broadens into a sort of square, and so 
a gathering of people before the house 
offered no interruption fo traffic. On 
nearly every pleasant afternoon there 
has been preaching to any of the pas- 
sers-by who would stop to listen. 
Usually it took but a few seconds to 
gather a good-sized audience, aud the 
number of services that it was possible 
to hold was limited only by the condi- 


7 


tion of the throats of the few persons 
who took part in them. About fifty 
thonsand tracts, containing a synopsis 
of Christian doctrine and an advertise- 
ment of the churches in Kyoto, were 
distributed to the people on their way 
to the temple. It was interesting to 
notice one change that had taken place 
since the somewhat similar work was 
attempted during the National Exhibi- 
tion in 1894, Then, it not infre- 
quently happened that persons would 
in the most scornful way refuse to take 
a tract, or after glancing at it would 
tear it up and throw it down. This 
year, though a few persons have shaken 
their heads to show that they did not 
care to receive the leaflets, it has not 
been in an unpleasant way, and in the 
vicinity of the preaching-place there 
were hardly any signs of tracts that 
had been thrown away. 

Tt is somewhat hard upon the throat 
to speak to such an audience, and even 
such a simple motion as is involved in 
handing out tracts tires one’s arm after 
it has been kept up for an hour or two. 
On the busiest days it was necessary 
for the distributer to be very lively. 
He conld hardly stop to glance at the 
faces of the people, but had a good 
chance to pursue the study of palmistry. 
Though unable to read the future from 
the outstretched hands, he could tell 
something of the present. Those rongh 
cracked hands evidently belonged to a 
farmer, the oily ones told of a ma- 
chinist, the tapering fingers were those 
of a school girl, the more stubbed ones 


belonged to a factory operative. It 
was interesting to note how the 


character of the hands differed with 
the days. On Sunday, since that is a 
rest-day in government offices, schools, 
banks, and similar institutions, tlie 
hands were whiter, and fewer of them 
showed siyns of manual labor. On the 
first and fifteenth days of the month, 
many hands were colored red or blue 
or yellow; for tlrose are rest-days with 
the working people and many of them 
came from the dyeing establishments 
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which abound in that part of the city. 
One day black hands were very numer- 
ous, from which I judged that the 
manufacturers of ink had chosen that 
time to worship Michizane, who is 
regarded as the patron of penmanship, 
the art that makes use of their wares. 
The Christians won a partial victory 
in connection with this festival. The 
plan had been that the last five days 
should be given up to a carnival of 
pleasure in which, as on former occa- 
ions of similar nature, there would be 
street dances (odort), while the pros- 
titutes and dancing girls would dress 
in men’s clothes and be given the 
freedom of the city. As may be im- 
agined, such festivals have litherto 
been attended with much immorality. 
The Woman’s Christian ‘lemperance 
Union, at the suggestion of one of the 
pastors, started an agitation against 
such proceedings. Public meetings were 
held and petitions circulated. Fortun- 
ately the co-operation of several news- 
paper men in Kyoto and other places 
was obtained ; and they appealed to the 
authorities to prevent what would be a 
disgrace to the city and the nation. 
Many of the proprietors of weaving 
establishments in the Nishijin district 
were in favor of doing away with what 
would be financially and morally a 


great detriment to those in their 
employ. On the other hand, many of 


the meichants who hoped to profit by 
the sale of material for the costumes 
to be worn opposed the agitation. It 
was finally decided that the liberty it 
had been proposed to give to the 
courtesans should be greatly curtailed, 
and that the dancing upon the streets 
should be confined to the daytime. 
The Christians have been inuch 
encouraged to find that, though few in 
numbers, they have been able to 
accomplish so much by their agitation, 


The Christians in Wakamatsu have 
just bought a central Jot in the city for 
yen 975.00. ‘They have already sub- 
scribed about yen 800.00, and a 


friend in the States has added yen 
400.00 more. They have done a five 
stroke of business in another line, 
wholly new to Japan. ‘The laws of 
Japan require all organisations that 


“desire to collect funds publicly for 


religious, educational, or philanthropic 
purposes, to have a permit from the 
Home Department of the Central 
Government. This the Christians of 
Wakamatsu have secured—a document 
that says that the promotors have 
permission to collect anywhere in 
Japan yen 100.00 [1,000?] for a 
Christian Church building, the period 
of time being limited ef one year. 
This is the first document of the kind 
ever issued (marked No. 1), and the 
virtual approval of this Christian move- 
ment by the Central Government will 
not fail to check the remaining fears 
of some conservatives that Christianity 
will harm Japan. That this question 
was well studied by the anthorities is 
seen from the fact that repeated in- 
quiries were made as to the standing 
of this body of Christians and its 
financial status for the past few years. 
The Christians believe that there is a 
growing and influential body of men, 
whose members, while not open pro- 
fessors of Christianity, are having 
more and more faith in the moral 
power of this religion, and are willing 
to encourage its extension with gifts 
of money. 

We hope the size of the amount 
mentioned will not only not deter our 
missionaries and other foreigners from 
sending in contributions, but will 
rather spur them on to recognise the 
valuable step the Christians of Waka- 
matsu have taken in getting this 
official permission from the minister of 
Home Affairs, Baron Utsumi, who, 
by the way, was one of Paul Sawaya- 
mvs warm friends, and has long been 
a consistent advocate of those lofty 
moral truths that find their perfection 
only iv the Christian religion. 
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(From 4 Private Lerrer 
By Rev. E. R. Miter.) 


NOTHER missionary, a Japanese 
i evangelist, and myself had gone 
by steamer from Hakodate to Kushiro, 
away up that long sweep of the south- 
east coast, and now had been traveling 
back along the beach on horseback and 
on foot for two days. This last day 
we had come forty-two and a half miles 
in three stages, the first two on pack- 
saddles. The second lot of horses were 
lively, but did not like foreigners, and 
Tcould hardly move without making 
my beast jump every which way. Mr. 
X soon discarded his and walked the 
rest of the twenty-eight or more miles. 
For the last stage I had a riding saddle; 
but we had twenty miles to go after 
five o’clock, and the last part was a 
long detour in the dark through 
swamps, Over logs, under trees and 
across ferries. We found Mr. X 
waiting for us at the last ferry, he 
having taken a short cut along the 
river bank. He tried to wash off a 
little of the dirt of ages, which clung 
persistently to his hair and shirt, for 
he Jost his way and slid down a bank 
under an uprooted tree. ‘his shower- 
ed down its benediction, not only upon 
his head and two days’ beard, but 
even down the back of his neck, so 
that he carried away a little garden- 
bed of soil. 

It was so late when we reached the 
town that we were afraid there would 
be no meeting that night, but as we 
came up, we heard singing, and soon 
learned that the meeting had been 
arranged for at the hotel, for which we 
were most devoutly thankful. The 
evangelist was having a preliminary 
meeting for the children. Mr. X said 
he would speak first, just as he stood— 
in his stockings. I wish you could 
have seen him! He and our helper 
held the audience for over an hour, 
while I had a wash and something 
to eat, when I went in and spoke 


till half-past ten. In the meantime 
Mr. X had a bath and was so freshen- 
ed up that he went to an after meet- 
ing and kept up till—L don’t know 
what time. After my talk I prepared 
the quilts for the beds and started 
some tamale heating for a late supper. 
There is another scene which some- 
times comes to mind in contrast to 
this. We went to hold a meeting at 
Hanaiaki, a town, as you know, twelve 
miles south of this place. It was the 
dead of winter, and, as I thought it 
pretty cold in the hotel, and as they 
said the place where we were to speak 
was an empty house, I thought it 
would be better to take a Jap-rug. 
Sure enough, it was empty of every- 
thing, there being neither mats nor 
walls nor ceilings. So we sat and 
shivered, I with my hat, gloves, shoes 
and lap-rug on till my turn came, 
when [ had to discard the rug, hat 
and gloves. Of course we all took 
cold ; but the wonderful part of it was 
that the people stood up there for over 
“two hours listening attentively. 
Another time in the same place 
they were not so quiet. Some were 
bent on breaking up the meeting 
and brought some drunken men. At 
first a discharged soldier sat on the 
edge of the boards and insisted on 
comparing watches, but he was finally 
pacified and taken off. Afterwards, 
while I was speaking on sin, a wild 
fellow came up and said he was a 
sinner, that he knew of his badness, 
but he insisted that I should immedi- 
ately purify him. He demanded that 
he be made clean. Of course, all the 
little ragamuffins were in high glee 
and yelled in unison. Some one tried 
to get him out, but he declined to go, 
till a policeman came and begged ws 
to stop, as he was afraid of a disturb- 
ance. So we went, and then the 
“drunk” was taken off. There were 
numbers who wanted to hear, but they 
_did not suppress the boisterous ones. 
Mission Field. 
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BAPT. MISSIONS. 


The Union Conference of the Bap- 
tist Missionaries in Japan, comprising 
those of the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion and those of the American Baptist 
Missionary Union, met this year at 
Arima, a beautiful little Japanese 
watering place just behind the hills of 
Kobe. ‘lhe meetings began on Wed- 
nesday, May 7th, and continued until 
Monday, May 12th, when the A.B.M.U. 
Mission sessions adjourned at noon, 
The place was an ideal one for such a 
Conference, being quiet and restful in 
every way. ‘The arrangements for the 
entertainment of the members of the 
Conference seemed to be satisfactory as 
all were cared for in one of the hotels, 
and the ladies thus were at liberty to 
attend all the meetings. 

Mr. Hambleton, of Kokura, was 
elected President of the Uvion Con- 
ference. After the various Committees 
had reported and the routine business 
had been disposed of the following im- 
portant subjects were presented for 
discussion :— 

“ What should be the Future Policy 
of the Baptist Missions jn Japan with 
Regard to Educational Work ?” Paper 
by Dr. Dearing. 

“ What should be the Policy with 
Regard to Evangelistic Work? (1) 
Delimitation of our Fields,” Paper by 
Mr. Wynd. (2) “ Use of Evangelists,” 
Paper by Dr. McCollum. 

“What should be the Policy with 
Regard to Girl’s Schools and the Train- 
ing of Bible- Women? ” Paper by Mrs. 
Thomson. 

‘These were questions of much inter- 
est, as they touched upon all branches, 
and in these days of retrenchment and 
reform it was felt that the time had 
come for the Mission to consider how it 
could best conserve its energies and 
resources. ‘The discussion brought out 
a number of valuable suggestions and, 
together with the thoughts contained 
in the e papers, will undoubtedly lead to 
the wisest use of mission funds. 


Mr. Walne read an excellent paper 
on “What should be the Position of 
Baptists on the Question of Oorporate 
Union ?” This question is in~ the 
“air” in Japan and it was not out of 
place for the Conference to discuss just 
what its position ought to be upon this 
matter. The paper was much enjoyed 
and was thoroughly endorsed. 

A paper on the recent Revival in 
Japan was read by Mr. Hamblen. 
He briefly summarized the results of 
the Taikyo Dendo movement. While 
the net gain in church membership ig 
not as large as might have been ex- 
pected, yet the impetus given to Chris- 
tians as a body along the lines of direct 
individual work is great and the 
growth in spiritual life is very marked 
and a cause for much gratitude. 

Mr. Jones read a paper on “ Self 
Support,” a study in Mission Economics, 
This is always an interesting subject 
and sure to bring out considerable dis- 
cussion. ‘The one who can formulate 
a scheme whereby the church in Japan 
can become self supporting will attain 
wonderful renown. Mr. Jones has 
given a good deal of thought to this 
subject, and if his ideas couid be carried 
out we might very soon have in- 
dependent churches, but whether we 
would have pastors for them is another 
question. 

Directly following the Union Con- 
ference came the meeting of the 
A.B.M.U. Mission. Mr. Hill, of Chofu, 
was elected President. The first day 
was taken up chiefly with reports from 
the various Committees representing 
the different lines of work. The year 
had been a very close one financially, 
a year of hard work and hard figuring 
in order to continue the work in hand 
without too great a loss in workers, 
But no note of discouragement was 
struck, on the contrary all betokened a 
bright, hopeful outlook for the coming 
year, ‘The following figures are taken 
trom the report of the Statistician :— 
Male missionaries 20 (one unmarried), 
single ladies 17, total 56. Stations 
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and outstations 73. Organized churches 
30. Baptized in 1901. 328. Total 
membership, 2213. One Academy, 75 
pupils, One Theological Seminary, 17 
students, 5 Girls’ Schools, 244 pupils, 
81 Sunday schools, 3775 pupils. Total 
contributions from the churches, Yen 
4282.79. 
_ The interest of the A.B.M.U. Con- 
ference centered in the report of the 
Reference Committee as showing the 
working of the new policy inaugurated 
last year. All questions regarding 
new work or the enlargement of the 
work in hand together with the 
requests for appropriations came before 
the Reference Committee previous to 
the Conference. It was manifest that 
the schedules had been carefully pre- 
pared and considered, not only by the 
individnal missionary but by the sta- 
tions as well, and as might be expected, 
they were approved by the Committee 
ana passed on to the Conference, with 
but slight emendations. 

wo excellent sermons were preached 
before the Conference, one on the 
opening day by Mr. Clarke, of Kuma- 
moto, the other on Sunday morning 
by Mr. 'Tenny, of Kobe. ‘The meetings 
of Sunday were especially helpful and 
refreshing. At 2 P.M. Dr. Dearing of 
Yokohama conducted an “ Encourage- 
ment meeting,” each one recounting 
some incident in the work which had 
been specially helpful. “At 5 P. M. 
Mr. Clement conducted a praise service, 
and at 8 P.M. an “ Experience” meet- 
ing was led by Mr. Jones of Sendai. 
Besides the devotional hour preceding 
the sessions of the Conference a very 
enjoyable feature of our pleasant family 
vathering was the morning and evening 
prayers held in the dining hall after 
breakfast and supper. Altogether the 
Conference was a most enjoyable one 
on account of its unusual social oppor- 
tunitics. 

Ri. A. Thomson, 
Secretary. 


DISCIPLES. 


Early on the morning of Apr. 15th, 
Mr. R. L. Pruett and ©. 8 . Weaver 
set out on an evangelistic tour. They 
took about 300 Bibles and 5,000 tracts. 
The next day by noon they had sold 
and given away the entire stock.. In 
the journey they went by the way of 
the pass over Mount Kuragari. In 
their walk of 25 miles they passed 
through many villages, Obasemura, 
Fukaeshinke, Takaida, Mukuriyamura, 
Toyuramura. Some of the sermon sub- 


jects were Do not speak evil of the 


Jesus religion,” “ The necessity of 
religion,” ete. The most common 


excuses for not accepting the ‘gospel 
were, “I am so ignorant it is no use,” 
“T am only a poor farmer and there- 
fore unworthy of such a blessing.” ‘Lhe 
people were extremely poor and it was 
difficult to impress them with God’s 
love. On the summit of the mountain, 
under the shadow ofa cliff and two tall 
pine trees, is a sacred shrine. Here 
thousands of pilgrims come to worship. 
Irom under the shrine a clear, cool 
spring sends forth a crystal stream of 
water. Here the weary pilgrims stoop 
to quencn their thirst. The longing 
came with irresistible force to point 
these lost souls to the real life-giving 
stream that flows from in under the 


throne of God.—DBible Way. 


The Aoyama Gakuin has _ to-day 
(May 5) 252 students by actual count 
in attendance upon its classes, and 110 
boarders in the Dormitory, the latter 
being really over crowded to the 
number of about 20 students. There 
are 50 men in the first year class, and 
about 150 applied for admission. The 
financial receipts for April were the 
largest thus far in the history of the 
Institution. With proper buildings 
for class rooms, and with dormitories 
for 100 more boarders, the school 
might be self-supporting, except as to 
missionaries’ salaries. — Zidings. 
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JAPAN SABBATH ALLIANCE, 


MHE Joint Committee for the organi- 

zation of a Sabbath Union in 
Japan met at Ginza Hall, May 29,1902, 
at 2:30 P.M. 

Present :—Regular members,—C.B. 
Moseley, M. N. Wyckoff, A. C. Borden, 
Julius Soper, Y. Chiba and T. Ukai; 
Advisory members,—H. Topping, H. 
M. Landis and I, BE. Hagin. 

C. B. Moseley was chosen temporary 
chairman and Julius Soper temporary 
secretary. 

The chairman read Luke 6 :1—19. 
After singing, Y. Chiba and A. B. 
Borden led in prayer. 

The Joint Committee was formally 
organized by the election of the follow- 


in officers:—Chairman, O. B. Moseley; | 


Vice Chairman, Y. Chiba ; Secretaries, 
J. Soperand 7. Ukai; Treasurer, M. 
N. Wyckoff. 

A Constitution, similar to those of 
the Canadian Sabbath Alliances, was 
adopted. See below. 

The following motions were adopt- 
ed :— 

1. That’ T. Ukai, Y¥. Chiba and G. 
linuma be a Committee to translate 
the Constitution into Japanese. 

2. That 600 copies of the Constitu- 
tion be printed in English, and 2000 
copies in Japanese, for general distri- 
bution. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE JAPAN 
SABBATH ALLIANCE. 


T, NAME. 


The name of the organization shall 
be Japan Sabbath Alliance. 


Il. OBJECT. 

The Alliance lelieves that the 
Christian Sabbath (the ows Day), 
is a divine institution, and that the 
only sure foundation upon which the 
enjoyment of its benefits can rest is 0 
strong conviction on the part of the 
people of its sacred character. 

It shall be the object of the Alliance, 
therefore, to strive to secure a proper 
observance of the Christian Sabbath 

1. By informing the public mind 
concerning the nature, purpose and 
importance of the Christian Sabbath, 
and of its relation to the interests alike 
of the domestic, industrial, national, 
social, moral and religious life of the 
people. 

2. By uniting in a strong and effec- 
tive organization the friends of the 
Christian Sabbath throughont the 
Hmpire. 

If]. MEMBERSHIP. 

1. All adult annual subscribers of 
twenty-five sev*aadapwanls shall be 
entitled to be enrolled as full members 
of the Alliance, and shall be entitled - 


to hold office and to vote Nple at ee 
ina de hea I 7 at 
ouths an Line “ying Kay sey 


| Saninal: sabscri ie of nee less this ile 
five sen may by any Branch be Bis se 


3 That a Convention, as provided 
for in the Constitution, be called for 
October 22,1902, in the city of Tokyo. 

4. That the officers of the Joint Com- 


mittee be a Committee of arrangements 
and program for said Convention, 

The meeting of the Joint Committee 
was a very pleasant and harmonious 
one—full of hopefalness for the future. 
The call for the frst Convention will 
be issued early in the Fall. It is hoped 
that there will be a hearty response, and 
a large and enthusiastic Convention. 

At 5:30 P.M., the Committee 
adjourned with the benediction | by 
Henry Topping. 

Julius Soper, Sec. 


ed as juvenile members. 


IV. BRANCHES, 

1. A Branch of the Alliance, having 
such cfficers as it sees fit, and a local 
committee of management, may be 
established in any city, town, village 
or rural centre of the Empire. 

2. A Branch shall consist of at 
least ten members. 

V. MEETINGS. 

1. A Convention of the Alliance 
shall be held annually at such time 
and place as the General Executive 


as 


& 
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Committee shall appoint, for the 
reception of reports, election of officers 
and standing committees, as hereinafter 
provided, and the transaction of such 
other business as may be necessary. 

2. All adult members of the Alli- 
ance shall be entitled to attend and 
vote at the Convention. 


e 
tie oto ICERS. 
a rehire Ws be elected at the Annual 


Jon ee 8, Presid HESS Vice 
Presidents, a Treasurer afd two Secre- 
taries. All Presidents of Branches 
shall be Vice Presidents ex-officio. 

VII. GENERAL EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE. 

1. The general management of the 
work of the Alliance and the control 
of its funds shall be in the hands of a 
General Executive Committee, to be 
composed of the Officers, together with 
wll Chairmen of Standing Committees. 

2. he General Executive Committee 
shall have power to add any member 
of the Alliance to any Standing Com- 
mittee and to appoint from time to 
time such additional Standing Com- 
mittees, with a Chairman of each, as 
‘may be found necessary. 

3. The General Executive Committee 
shall have power, subject to the provi- 
sion of the Constitution, and to the 
approval of the Alliance at its next 


“ensuing meeting, to make such by-laws 


‘and regulations for carrying on the 
work and conducting the business of 
the Alliance as they may deem desir- 


Sable. 


. 


. 


_ 4, In addition to the officers above 
provided for, the General Executive 
Committee shall have power to make 
appointments to such offices as shall 
have been instituted by the Conven- 
tion, and to specify the duties and to 
fix and provide for the remuneration 
of such additional officers, 

5. Five members shall forma quorum 
of the General Executive Committee 
for the transaction of business, 

6, The General Executive Committee 
shall prepare an annual report and 


other matters for presentation to the 
Annual Convention. 


VIII. FURS 


1. The ordinary funds shall consist 
of annual and other subscriptions. 

2. The guaranteed funds shall consist 
of amounts guaranteed towards any 
object approved by the Alliance or 
the General Executive Committee. 

‘3. Wherever a Branch is formed, 
part of the fees may be kept for local 
expenses, but at least ten sen a year 
per member shall be forwarded to the 
General Executive Committee, 

IX. AMENDMENT OF THE 

CONSTITUTION, 

This Constitution may be amended 
by a two-thirds vote of members 
present at any convention. But no 
such amendment shall be made until 
after the same shall have been laid 


before, vod considered by, the General 
Executive Committee. 


We learn with the greatest satisfac- 
tion that 2 society has at length been 
formed in Japan for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals. ‘This is a matter 
that has been urged again and again 
in the columns of the Japan Mail, 
both editorially and by correspondents. 
Our information indicates that the 
originator of the Society is Mr. Hiroi 
Tatsutato, but on the list of promo- 
ters we find the vames of many emi- 
nent men, as Messrs. Inouye ‘Tetsu- 
jiro, Inouye Yenriyo, Iwamoto Zenji, 
okutomi Lichiro, Ka Reishi, Kata- 
yama Kunika, Kawase Hideharu, 
Takakusu Junjiro, ‘lakamine Hidao, 
Tsuji Shinji, Nanjo Bunyu, Murakami 
Sensei, Prince Konoye, Baron Shibu- 
sawa, Mr. Motora Yujiro, etc. With 
such supporters the Society ought to 
prosper. ‘The only question is whether 
the law contains the necessary provi- 
“sions. If not, this Society has suffi- 
cient political influence to get the 
desired changes made.—J.JZ. 
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Y. M. C, A. NOTES. 
From Young Men of Japan: 


We believe that a careful compari- 
son will show that, not only in the 
actual number of students, but as a 
center of far-reaching influence, Tokyo 
jis unequalled by any student center of 
Avia. The latest government statistics 
show an actual enrollment of 47,806 
male students in the schools of chu 
gakko (academy) grade and upwards. 
In addition to this are several thousand 
students preparing for examinations, 
taking private work, or for other 
reisons enrolled in no school, so that 
50,000 is a moderate statement for 
this vast student population. 

In the larger countries of the 
Orient, where also there are barriers of 
language or dialect, no student center 
touches more than a portion of the 
nation, but Tokyo is the great student 
center of the Empire. Its schools are 
the Mecca of the entire student popu- 
lation. Moreover, it is the student 
center of a nation in which “ in edu- 
cation, journalism, law, science and 
trade, only men of modern education 
cain keep abreast of the times. 'There- 
fore it is safe to say that the character 

of Japan will be more largely deter- 
nines by her students than by any 
other class.” Or, as Mr. Mott says, 
“The student class of Japan is likely 
to play a larger part in our generation 
than the students of any other country 
in the Orient.” And still again, this 
is the student center of the nation 
which is already stepping into its 
position of influence in giving color 
and direction to the progress of China, 
Manchuria and Korea. 

“lo Christianize the students (of 
Japan) means to take the most direct 
step in the Christianization of the 
nation.” Students from the schools in 
Tokyo are now filling the bulk of the 
important educational _ positions 
throughout the country. A powerful, 
vigorous Christian work among the 
stadents of Tokyo is the most certain 


and direct way to permeate and leaven 
the educational system of Japan with 
the spirit of Christianity. 

Of the 47,806 students enrolled in 
schools in Tokyo, but 720 are in Chris- 
tian schools, with as many more in 
schools with decided Christian influ- 
ence. ‘The rest are in government 
and private schools where religious 
instruction is prohibited by law, or 
entirely neglected. In thirteen of the 
schools Student Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are doing an_ effective 
work, and the number is being increas- 
ed. A number of churches are touch- 
ing students, and the Tokyo Associa- 
tion is doing a strong work among 
them, in its building which is in the 
heart of the densest student district. 
But there is great need for a definite 
agency, organized for the systematic 
cultivation of the entire field. 

At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the Tokyo Association, 
May 20, action was taken authorizing 
the organization of a Metropolitan In- 
tercolleyiate Department, For the 
most thorough and effective prosecution 
of this work, they are sending an appeal 
to the International Committee of 
North America, for a secretary who 
has had experience in this metropolitan 
student work, and who will codperate 
in its development. ‘The appeal is 
sanctioned by the Executive Committecs 
of the Student and City National Asso- 
ciation Unions, and has the promise of 
endorsement by the leading educators 
and Christian workers of the city. 

AN APPEAL FROM KYOTO. 

The pastors, missionaries, and offi- 
cers of the Student Associations and 
City Association Union of Kyoto have 
united in a strong appeal to the Inter- 
national Committee for a secretary to 
assist in the development of student 
and city Association work. Kyoto was 
for nearly twelve centuries the capital 
of the Empire. It is now probably 
the greatest stronghold of Buddhism. 
Kyoto is the third city in population, 
and the manufacturing center for silks, 
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fine porcelains and art goods. Outside 
of Tokyo it is the largest student center, 
with the well known Doshisha, found- 
ed by Neesima, and the recently 
established Imperial University, the 
first one outside of Tokyo. 

The appeal closes, ‘ we hope an able 
secretary may be obtained for this 
important work, and if, in addition, a 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
hall could be secured, the result will be 
surprising.” 

This appeal is timely, The Asso- 
ciation must cultivate the great cities 
first, and firmly established there, it 


will move in time into the smaller 
communities. ‘There is no thought of 


any considerable increase in the number 
of foreign secretaries, but the wisest 


advisers, Japanese and foreign, believe- 


that in four or five of the leading 
centers secretaries can be placed to 
advantage, thus hastening the time, by 
making each a training center for 
Japanese secretaries and workers, when 
the Associations of the land will be 
self-propagating. 


A suggestion. Dr. Albrecht has ex- 
pressed the thought of a good many, I 
am sure, in regard to the Annual 
Statistics of Christian work in Japan. 
Better have none than those that are 
so exceedingly misleading. Of course, 
the present defects are in no way due 
to the compiler of the published lists. 
He only takes what is given him. The 
practical problem is, however, how to 
remedy the defects. Would it not be 
possible hereafter to entrust the com- 
pilation of the statistics to the Standing 
Committee of the Codperating Missions, 
who in consultation with the Domeik- 
wai or directly with the various relig- 
jous bodies, might be able to secure 
something at least self-consistent from 
year to year? Just how to cet at this 
matter, the writer does not know. But 
he offers this suggestion, and hopes that 


if it finds the approval of others, some: 


one will suggest how it may be put 
into operation. Sidney L. Gulick. 


The Za/yo publishes some interest - 
ing particulars bearing on the con- 
templated Waseda University, fur- 
nished by Mr. Mayejima Mitsu. For 
many years this project has been talked 
vbout, and now we are informed that, 
thanks to the efforts of Doctors Hato- 
yama, Takata, Amano and ‘T'subouchi, 
the sum of 200,000 yen has been sub- 
scribed towards its consummation, and 
an additional 10),000 yen, it is hoped, 
will be forthcoming during the pre- 
sent year. The building of a large 
library, lecture rooms and a big lect- 
ure hall is to be commenced this 
month and these structures are to be 
completed in two years. But without 
waiting for their completion the Uni- 
versity will be opened in September 
next. The University will consist of 
two distinct departinents, one to be 
ealled the Daigaku-bu and the other 
the Semmon-bu. Graduates of Middle 
Schools, after under-going preparation 
extending over one year and a half, 
will be eligible for the former; and 
the students from Semmon Gakko 
(Technical Schools) after preparation 
will be eligibie for the latter. In the 
Daigaku-bu, that is, in the University 
proper, the subjects taught will be 
Law, Economy, Politics and Litera- 
ture. In the Semmon-bu English, 
French, German and Chinese will be 
taught. ‘he University will aim at 
fitting men for actual life, and learn- 
ing will be pursued not for its own 
sake alone, but also with a view to its 
practical application. The Waseda 
Semmon Gakkd has in recent years 
been immensely popular. In the 
school as it exists to-day, including the 
various departments, there are over 
3,000 pupils. ‘There is at present 
what is called the hon-kwa or main 
school, a high-class department (lkoto- 
kwa) and what is known as the 
Waseda Chugakko. The establish- 
ment of the Waseda Uuiversity will 
constitute a mnch to be desired new 
departure in Japanese education. J, W/. 
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The following paragraph is taken 
from a letter to Zion’s Advocate by 
Rey. A. Bunker, D.D., of Burma. It 
will be read with the greatest interest 
by the friends of the honored U. 8. 
Minister, whose unostentatious benefi- 
cences have been experienced by many, 
even in Japan:— 

When I entered college for my 
education, I had only 50 cents in my 
pocket and no help in sight. Trusting 
in God’s promises, I went straight on. 
The blessed Father was with me all the 
way along. Having this trust in the 
promises, how precious were the experi- 
ences of the seven years in college and 
seminary life! God brought me through 
the full’ course with all bills paid and 
a surplus sufficient to pay my wedding 
and missionary outfits, Often I knew 
not whence my help came. Only last 
week a letter from Japan cleared up 
one source of help, then unknown to me, 
but which enabled me to finish my 
college courre. College law then said 
that. two term-bills unpaid meant 
suspension for the debtor. I had not 
paid them and so must leave my 
studies. I sought the Presideut, but 
could get no relief from this just rule. 
However, following iny rule of going 
ahead till God should show me what 
to do, I kept on, expecting my notifica- 
tion of expulsion daily. It did 
not come, but one day the largest 
scholarship in the college was placed 
in my hands, and nothing was said 


about back term Dills. On my 
inquiring for information from my 


room-mate, now the Minister of the 
United States in Japan, then in the 
graduating class in Colby, he says: 
** Yes, I went to see the President and 
plead your case before him, but with- 
out effect. I then said to him, ‘I have 
just about money enough i pay my 
graduating expenses ; but please strike 
my name ‘off the list ‘of graduates, for I 
would rather give the money to Banker 
to enable him to goon with his studies” ” 


At the last Annual Meeting of the 
Council of Missions Codperating with 
the Church of Christ in Japan, it was 
agreed that, in connection with the 


Annual Meeting of the present year, a 


conference of two days shall be held 
for the consideration of topics pertaining 
to the Spiritual work of the missionary. 
The committee appointed to arrange 
the details of the conference requests us 
to state that the two days selected are 
Monday and ‘Tuesday, July 28 and 29. 

The persons appointed to open the 
discussions on the subjects of the 
Conference with twenty minute papers, 


together with the topics, are as fol- 
lows :— 
Mornine: Christ as a Personal 


Worker. 

1. §& P. Fulton:—What the Bible 
teaches on the personal pre- 
paration of Christ. 

2. T. C. Winn:—What the Bible 
teaches regarding the 
methods of work used by 
Christ. 

AFTERNOON: Personal Preparation of 
Missionaries. 

1. Mrs. Geo. “P. ° Piersonse= ie 
teaching of the Bible regard- 
ing personal preparation, 

2. Dr. A. D. Hail:—The teaching 
of the Bible regarding the 
leading difficulties of the 
missionary worker personal- 
ly. 

Seconp Day. 


Mornine: Conditions of the Field. 
1. F.S. Scudder :—What does the 
Bible teach concerning the 
nature of the field ? 
2. J. H. Ballagh :—Practical ex- 
periences. 
AFTERNOON: Missionaries as workers 
with the Japanese. 

Oltmans: — What is our 
relation ‘to the Japanese 
workers ? 

2. C. Noss:—How can we be most 
helpful to our Japanese 
brethren ? 


by ees 
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FEventne: . Praise and consecration 
meeting, the President of the 
Council presiding. 


« 


Rev. Wm. E. Geil, the Evangelist 
who held stich successful services in 
Australia and in the Philippines and is 
now working with Mr. Torrey in 
Australia, is expected to arrive in Japan 
some time in August. Mr. Geil left the 
United States nearly two years ago for 
an extended tour of Mission fields. 
He has spent the time thus far 
Hawail, Samoa, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, New Guinea, Manila and other 
places. He has held large tent and 
hall meetings in Sydney, Melbourne 
and other towns, and these services 
have been attended with striking 
results, While in Japan, he will be 
ready to hold services in the Open 
Ports in English, as well as to speak 
through an interpreter in addressing 
Japanese gatherings. Mr. Geil will 
be in Japan some two months, and it 
is hoped that his visit will be attended 
with some such results as have followed 
his meetings in other towns. <A 
Sydney, Australia, paper speaks of him 
as “a young man of striking presence 
and a still more striking personality.” 
His addresses are spoken of as “ remnark- 
able for force and eloquence.” But per- 
haps the best recommendation to the 
attention of Missionaries in Japan 1s 
the. large number who have been led 
to decide for Christ in his services. 

Further Information reearding his 
proposed visit cin be obtained by 
applying to the Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Speakers and Lecturers, in 
connection with the Standing Commit- 
tee of Coéperating Christian Missions. 

Rev. John L. Dering, 
75 Bluff, Yokohama, 


Some one has presented little Prince 
Michi with 1,000 fire-flies. 


Fire-flies are now sold nightly by 
stool pedlers in various crowded quar- 
ters of the city. These flickering insects 
are generally chased and caught at 
Nakagori, not far from Kofu, in Yama- 
nashi Prefecture. The number of the 
insect merchants now in the city is 
estimated at more than forty. They 
sell an insect at the insignificant price 


of 3 rin. awe 


The creation of the Society for Pre- 
venting Cruelty to Animals has been 
welcomed by several of our contem- 
poraries. The Kokumin, whose editor, 
Mr. Tokutomi, is by the way one of 
the promoters, wishes to remind the 
public of the old story of how Shige- 
tada Hatakeyama, a hero of the 
Gempet period, showed his affection 
for his favorite charger by descending 
a steep declivity, carry the horse on 
his back, and of how, whenever Kiku- 
goro plays the parting scene of Shio- 
bara and his horse, in one of the plays 
in the repertoire of the actor, the audi- 
ence are invariably melted to tears. 
The cruelty of the people towards 
dumb beasts is therefore only apparent 
and by no means deep-seated in their 
hearts.— J. 7. 


With this issue of the HvaANGEnisr, 
the editor lays down temporarily the 
pen which he has wielded for just 
three years. He wishes to give public 
expression to his profound gratification 
at the many kind words of apprecia- 
tion that have come to encourage him 
in his work. At the same time he is 
perfectly aware that the magazine has 
not yet reached the position desired for 
it or attained the ideal contemplated. 
He trusts, however, that the Evan- 
GELIST constituency will give even 
heartier support to his successor, and 
that the magazine will grow into a 
still more important faetor in Christian 
work in Japan. 


For the present, contributors will 
please address all manuscripts to the 
Publisher. 
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Prof. Frank Muller has returned 
from America and is temporarily fill- 
ing Prof. W. G. Smith’s position as 
English teacher in the Gakushuin 
(Nobles’ School), as well as occupying 
Prof. Smith’s house at 2 Hiro Cho, 
Azabu Ku, Tokyo. 

Prof. J. McD. Gardiner, (Amer. Epis.), 
has returned from America with his son 
Larry, and is for the present in Tokyo. 
The rest of lis family will not come 
out till Fall. 

Bishop and Mrs. Awdry, of Tokyo, 
have left on a trip to England. 

Rev. A. Sutherland, D. D., Mission 
Secy. of the Can. Meth, Church, has 
returned to the home land. 

Among those who 
Baron Shibusawa abroad, we note the 
name of Mr. M. Ichihara, formerly of 
the Doshisha, but lately Manager of 


the Yokohama Branch of the First 
Bank. 
Dr. Mary A. Holbrook, (Cone.), has 


returned to her work in Kobe College. 

Rev. S. & Snyder, the active and 
successful Bible seller, has gone to the 
U.S.A. with his family on furlough. 

Misses Jessie Ackerman and Ada 
Murcutt have left for America. 

Miss Anna ©. Hartshorne has come 
to Japan for a visit of a few months 
with Miss Ume Tsuda at 41 Motozono 
Cho, Kojimachi Ku, Tokyo. 

Rev. G. M. Meacham, D.D. (Can. 
Meth.), and Mr. John C. Ballagh, 
(Pres, Ch. North), both of Tokyo, left 
tor America per 8. 8. “China” on 
June.12th. he former does not 
expect to return to Japan; the latter 
has gone on furlough. 


MARRIAGE. 


On Thursday, May 15th, by Right 
Rev. Bishop J. McKim at Holy Trinity 


Cathedral, Tokyo, Rev. W. F. 
Mapetey, eldest son of William 
Madeley, Stourbridge, England, to 


Manion, eldest daughter of W. H. H. 
Nivling, of Sioux City, Towa, U.S.A. 


accompanied | 
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T would naturally be considered 


presumptous on the part of the | 


writer, if he should attempt to instruct 


in Church History a body of mission- | 


aries, most of whom are graduates of 
theological seminaries. where that 
branch is thoroughly taught. The fol- 
owing lines, therefore, are not written 
for such, unless perchance they may, in 
their student days, have neglected or 
failed to appreciate that line of study ; 
but are written for ordinary laymen and 
others, who, like the writer, have not 
enjoyed the benefits of such a course. 


And one purpose in writing is to 


recommend all,. who have not yet done | 


so, to read at once Uhlhorn’s “ Conflict 
of Christianity with  Heathenism.”’* 


And those even who may have read it | 


before coming out to missionary labors, 
should read it again for the light and 
encouragement it affords i in the solution 
of various difficult problems. The 
conditions in the Roman Empire when 
Christianity began to spread through 
its provinces were so similar to those 
found in Japan when it was opened to 
the world and the teachings of Christ 
began to be ‘preached here, that com- 
parisons are most appropriate. Tet us 
notice a few points. 

In the first place, in the old Roman 


Empire, in spite of the skepticism and | 


the atheism which were prevalent 
among the educated, ‘ the old religion 
was also still firinly supported by 
customs and usages.” Even where 


,* Published by Charles Scribney’s Sons, 


the father of a family belonged to 
the advanced thinkers, the customary 
religious observances were never omit- 
ted at betrothals and marriages, at 
births and deaths.” “ Finally, there 
were countless local rites in which the 
old faith lived on notwithstanding new 
enlightenment,” Precisely similar con- 


| ditions exist in Japan even now. 


| Statesmen like Marquis Ito and Count 
| Okuma may affirm that religion is 


unnecessary ; and young men liberally 
educated at home or abroad may sneer 
at superstitions ; but, when occasion 
requires, they will all perfunctorily go 
through with various religions or 
idolatrous ceremonies. It is, indeed, a 
most difficult matter to weaken the 
force of the long established rites and 
customs. 

Secondly, in the ancient world, “ the 
deification of the Emperors * * was 
deeply rooted in pagan modes of, 
thought,’ and their worship was con- 
sidered“ specially significant ” of the 
vitality of the pagan religion. “ More- 
over = *Fathis cult oained great 
political and — social importance.” 
“ Thus now existed what hitherto had 
been unknown, a formal universal 
State religion in which it was the duty 
of the citizen to participate, and which 


| he could not violate without commit- 


ting at the same time a crime against 
the State.” “It could be tolerated 
that Christians worshipped neither 
this god nor that ; ‘ but that they 
scrupled to pay the Emperor the divine 
honor which was his due, was not to be: 
endured.” “ Here, therefore, was the 
point where the growing Christianity 
necessarily came into sharpest conflict 
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with Heathenism.” These sentences 
may be applied, almost word for word, 
to conditions here ; although fortunate- 
ly they are not now so appropriate as 
they were a few years ago. And yet 
there are still plenty of places and 
times, where and when this same old 
objection is brought up against Christ- 
ianity. And there are still not a few 
occasions on which it is very embarras- 
sing for Christians to be present, 
and impossible for them to be absent, 
without incurring the charge of being 
unpatriotic. 

Thirdly, the attitude of many Japa- 
nese toward Christianity is described 
in the following characterization of 
some old Romans: “Conservative in 
their disposition, they adhere to the 
faith in which they are born, neither 
from choice, nor from inclination, but 
from decorum and love of quiet.” 
“They are unwilling to see the old 


traditions disturbed, and they are 
easily inflamed against religious 
innovators.” “They had no longer 


any heart for the old religion, yet 
they did not venture directly — to 
break with it.” “They lacked the 
energy which was necessary to seize a 
new one [faith].” One of this class 
would argue as follows: ‘Since then 
either chance is uncertain, or nature 
is uncertain, is not the tradition of the 
fathers the most venerable and the 
best guide to truth? Let us follow 
the religion which they have handed 
down to us, let us adore the gods 
whom we have been trained from 
childhood to fear.’ This kind micht 
be called the lazy type of unbeliever. 

Again, “the spiritual worship of 
Christians was something utterly 
unintelligible to the heathen. No 
pagan could conceive of a_ religious 
service without temples and images, 


without altars and sacrifices.” Since 
the Christians had none of these, 
“they could not have a God.” 


“Therefore, the Christians appeared 


to them to be godless, to be atheists.” 


This view was that, not so much of 


the educated, as of the common people ; 
and it has not, perhaps, prevailed 
much in Japan. 

And later, when the Christians 
became more numerous, and were 
found even among the higher classes, 
the strictness of conduct was somewhat 
relaxed, and the distinction between 
Christian and heathen was not as 
rigidly maintained. ‘That is to say, it 
became a subject of discussion how far 
it was permissible for a Christian to go 
in his relations with unbelievers, and 
what course it might be prudent to 
pursue in order to win converts, Such 
laxity prevails at times everywhere. 

But we may hasten on to some wry 
instructive points to be noted in 
connection with the attitude of Con- 
stantine toward the old cults after he 
had embraced Christianity, and become 
sole Emperor. “ The heathen worship, 
indeed, was not forbidden.” “ Those 
who felt the need of sacrifices were to 
go to the temples.” ‘The forcible 
suppression of Heathenism in any way 
was never thought of.” “ The State 
did not esteem itself able, or in duty 
hound for its part, to uproot every 
thing un-Christian with excessive zeal 
but it withdrew from partnership with 
Heathenism.” “ ‘The new religion was 
left to work itself out.” 

Now if is true that Constantine’s 
conduct is considered, not without 
reason, to have been “ ambiguous”; but 
let us not ignore the following defense: 
“Tn order to be just to Constantine, 


.two things must not be forgotten. 


First, how difficnlt it was. to be a 
Roman Emperor and at the same time 
a Christian. Constuntine, indeed, often 
felt it deeply enough, and finally 
gave expression to this consciousness by 
never again assuming the Imperial 
purple after baptism. Secondly, it 
must be conceded that the attitude of 
Constantine in his difficult position, 
and considering the magnitude of his 
task, was in many respects wise and 
prudent. Without violence, State 


and Church approached each other, 
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step by step. 
back, and the influence of Christianity 
on the life of the state and of the 
people steadily increased. Even 
without the express removal of 
Heathenism from being the religion of 
the state, and the substitution of 
Christianity for it, there could be no 
doubt that no longer heathen but 
Christian ideas influenced the measures 
of the State to an increasing extent, 
and while in public matters, such as 
documents, inscriptions, coins, neutral 
formulas and symbols were favored, 
yet it is easy to see that these neutral 
formulas were intended to pave the 
way for others specifically Christian. 
Indeed, this was a time of transition for 
Constantine, as well as for his Empire. 
In this period many things not 
germane to Christianity, many plainly 
heathenish, existed side by side with 
Christianity. But, instead.of reproach- 
ing the Emperor with this fact, we 
ought rather to admire the states- 
manlike wisdom with which, although 
his own purposes were certainly settled 
at that time, yet he did not rashly 
grasp at their fulfillment, but waited 
tranquilly until the right moment 
came, and that which he sought dropped 
like ripened fruit into his hand”. 

And we cau not refrain from making 
one more even lengthy quotation from 
Uhlhorn’s inspiring pages :— 

“ But we must not imagine that 
the whole huge Empire, the entire 
lite of the people, at once became 
Christian when the Emperor set up th» 
Cross. The most mighty of forces can 
not change in a day the customs and 
institutions of an Empire more than a 
thousand years old. ‘The Kmperor was 
still called Pontifiex Maximus ; even the 
succeeding Emperors, who forbade the 
rites of the ancient religion, never- 
theless bore the same title. he 
statue of Victory still stood in- the 
Roman Senate, and before every session 
libations and offerings were brought to 
it. At the time when Constantine was 
having regular Christian preaching in 


Heathenism was thrust: 


his palace, in order to convict the 
heathen of his Court, the altars of the 
Gens Flavia, the Imperial gens, were 
smoking in the cities, and the Emperor 
still bore the official title Divus, that 
is, he was still in his own person a 
heathen God. Especially in the West- 
ern Hmpire, the heathen were still 
greatly in the majority, andthe an- 
cient religion was still deeply rooted 
in the manners and customs, in the 
domestic and the public life. Heathen- 
ism was conquered, but it was far 
from being really subdued, still less 
extinct. In this new city on the 
Bosphorus, Constantine set up a colossal 
statue of himself. It was an ancient 
statue of Apollo. Its head was struck 
off, and a head of Constantine substi- 
tuted. Also, inside the statue was 
placed a piece of what was supposed to 


~be the holy cross, discovered by the 


Hmpress Helena. This is a kind of 
mirror of the age. A heathen body 
with a Christian head and Christian 
life at the heart, for Christianity was 
in truth the dominant power within, 
though externally Heathenismi every- 
where appeared, and would have to be 
gradually overcome from within. This 
unique character of the times is to be 
duly considered.” 

Now it can not be denied that we 
are in a period of a similarly wnique 
character in the history of Christianity 
in its relations to the Hmpire of Japan, 
There are, of course, here some special 
circumstances different from those of 
the Roman Empire; but in general 
the conditions are practically the same, 
as the preceding extracts have shown. 
It is, of course, true that Christianity is 
not the established religion of the 
Japanese Empire; but it is also true 
that Shinto and Buddhism have been 
disestablished,* and Christianity has a 
free field to win popular favor. And 
that it is gaining believers slowly and 
adherents rapidly,, and making its 
influence wide-spread in this Empire, 


*See Japan Evaneuntsr, Vol. VII, No. 
7, pp. 208. 
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no one can deny, who reads the signs of 
the times. There can not be any 
doubt that Christianity is destined to 
become, during this century, not the | 
established, but the predominant, re-») 
ligion of Japan. 

And such an epoch in the history of 
Christianity in this country is fraught 
with dangers, just as in the time of 
Constantine. Such a period of transi- 
tion is naturally full of embarrass- 
ments for Japanese Christians ; and it | 
is one that demands the utmost circum- 
spection on the part of missionaries. 
We must not expect too much of the 
conyerts, or condemn them for not at- 
taining at once to the stature of full 
grown and mature Christians. We 
should not censure, but rather pity, 
them in their difficulties. We should 
hold up to them an ideal ; but we must 
not expect them to realize it immedi- 
ately. ‘We should not give them the 
stone of fault finding when they need 
the bread of sympathy. We must not 
expect them to do just as we should do | 
in similar circumstances; we must 
leave all to the individual conscience 
and the Holy Spirit. It is unjust, for | 
instance to demand or expect that all 
converts, only one or two generations | 
out of idolatry, should.at once abstain 
entirely from such things as Paul 
classes under the head of “things | 
offered to idols.” Nor is it proper for 
us to lay down a law and positively 
decide what is idolatrous and what is 
not. For example, it is impossible to 
affirm ex cathedra that bowing to the 
Emperor’s picture is idolatry. If any 
man thinks that it is idolatry and 
deliberately refuses to perform the act, | 
we must honor him for having the cour- 
age of his opinion, for it would be idola- 
try to him. But if another man does 
not consider it idolatry, and makes his 
bow, it is not idolatrous to him, and we 
should not condemn him for having the | 
courage of his convictions. This is, of | 
course, dangerous ground: but our only 
contention is that, in all such doubtful 
cases, we can not do better than follow 


| especially in this transition 


the teachings of Paul (Rom. 14 and I 
Cor. 8.) . 

Again, it is unjust to expect people: 
who have been brought up on the 
matsurt idea of a holiday to put into 
practice the ideas of a holy day as 
exemplified in the Puritan Sabbath, 
period. 
And, when we are shocked at the 
frequent irreverence displayed toward 
sacred objects of Christianity even by 
Christians, we must not forget that 
this is a subject of education, like the 
other matters herein mentioned. One 
phase of the question of Sabbath obser- 
vance is seen among students, who, 
after they become Christians, are 
troubled about the question of the 
preparation of their. Monday lessons. 
It is easy enough to suggest prepar- 


| ation on Saturday, and with some it is 


practicable, but with others it may be 
impossible. In the Baptist Academy, 
Tokyo, such trouble is averted by 
having on Monday branches, like draw- 
Ing, Singing, composition, penmanship, 
etc., which require no preparation. 
Comparisons and illustrations of this 
kind might be multiplied ; but these 
will perhaps suffice. ‘There are also, of 
course, points of contrast, but in 
general there is a remarkable similari- 
ty in the political, social, intellectual, 
moral and religious conditions of the 
Graeco-Roman and the Japanese civili- 
zations. It behooves us therefore, to 
learn lessons from the first conflict be- 
tween Heathenism and Christianity, 
and to be less dogmatic in our judg- 
ments upon our weak brethren of 
Japan, even if they do some things 
which, according to our interpretation 
of Scripture, or our moral standards, 
miy be wrong. ‘here are, indeed, 
many occasions, on which we, like the 
three monkeys carved on a temple 
building at Nikko, should close our 
eyes, stop our ears and keep our mouths 
shut, against the faults of others. We, 
as Occidentals among Orientals, must 


certainly “be wise as serpents and 


EK. W. C, 


harmless as doves.” 
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STREET CRIES IN JAPAN. 
By Rey. A. A. Bennert,D.D. 


| ae street cries of each country are 

peculiar to itself and might 
furnish chapter headings for interesting 
books on social life. Rome of these 
cries in Japan are quite familiar, some 
are not so often heard, and some, when 


heard, through their indistinctness of 
utterance, are seldom understood by 


the ordinary foreigner. It is the 
purpose of this article to notice a few 
of these, and at the same time glance 
hastily at the respective signification of 
each. 

Early on the morning air floats— 
“ Tofu! namaage- ganmodok eae T he 
erier is a vender of ¢ofw or bean-curd. 
He carries on a pole, on one end a 
suspended tub containing the raw 
article, and on the other end another 
receptacle holding in one place the 
nama age or slightly-fried (compare 
our par-boiled) and in another place 
the ganmodoki or well-cooked to/u. 
Ganmodoki means literally just-like 
-wild-goose, and is supposed by some 
to refer to its flavor. Another name 
for the same article is hiviyodau, 
meaning  head-of-the-flying-dragon. 
Each name may have been given to it 
from its bobbing up in the Doiling fat 
when it begins to brown. 

The sound “ Tsule- -mono-ya! invites 
our attention to another man. He 
carries on his pole boxes containing 
various kinds of relishes to be eaten 
with the meal, including ginger, 
cooked beans, small dried fish, a kind 
of garlic, and various salted vegetables 
under the name of koko. 

“ Shior !”” tells us that the salt man 
is coming, carrying his two long-hand- 
led baskets suspended on the ends of 
the lem-bin-bo (heavenly balance pole), 
‘as the Japanese dignify the ordinary 
pole used for carrying burdens. 

A decidedly fresher commodity than 
‘his is suggested by the next call that 
‘greets our ears:—~* Hanaya! Hanaya!” 


—this is froin the flower-man. His 
cart is filled with receptacles for 
flowers, and the receptacles themselves 
well utilized accordingly. All the 
year round he comes, for flowers are 
always in bloom in Japan and while 
he never sells a root or the plant itself, 
yet he often does bring the large and 
sometimes moss-covered branch. ‘To 
the Japanese mind a branch, just as 
Nature made it, is far more beautiful 
than a number of different flowers 
together. 

“ Take-no-ko-yo-gozaimasuka ?” asks 
the man who brings his double burden 
of edible bamboo root. On one side is 
a tub of water in which are some that 
have have been repeatedly boiled and 
thus softened and made ready for their 
final cooking. 

“ Naoshi! naoshi!” comes from a 
maw who is looking wistfully around 
him and carrying his stock in business 
wrapped up in that most convenient 
wrapper which the Japanese cil fwio- 
shiki (the word signifies a cloth for 
the bath, but, if ever its use was so 
restricted, it certainly is so no longer), 
As the newcomer stops to oblige a 
customer, (or more properly himself), 
he takes out from his mysterious 
package various bits of wood, leather, 
etc., and is soon engaged in putting a 
new upright in the wooden shoe worn 
on rainy days. He is the cobbler. 

ae Thaleya !” diverts our attention 
from this. shoe-mender to a man who 
carries with him two boxes containing 
various drawers in which are stored 
bits of different kinds of metal ; a sort 
of an air-syringe, called Pukiko (a 
child-of-the-wind), which serves as 
bellows ; sand for molding purposes, etc. 
This is the pot-mender, and he brings 
his forge with him. ‘ Vakitsugi-ya !” 
tells that another mender is just behind 
him. He mends broken crockery by 
“baking and joining,” ag his > ery 
implies. In the large baskets which he 
carries are broken specimens of every 
sort of crockery, from the coarse 
earthen dish to the delicate little tea- 
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pot of the amateur collector. All of 
these he takes away with him to the 
common baking ground to bring them 
back again neatly joined, or clumsily. 

About noon may be heard the call of 
the goldfish seller, ‘* Kingyo ! Kingyowl” 
for he often gives a quirk to the tail of 
his word as if to imitate the fan-tailed 
gold-fish of Japan. The glass globes 
with their swimming beauties, as well 
as the large red and white mottled fish 
in the water of his tub, are a strong 
temptation to all who believe that “a 
thing of beauty is a joy forever.” (V.B. 
—The purchaser usually finds that 
gold-fish are a sad exception to this rule.) 

A little later in the afternoon, if not 
before, we hear the sound of “ Rampu- 
ya?’ On this man’s pole, which is 
commonly called = ne-naw (burden- 
bearer), are attached two cases contain- 
ing a varlety of lamps, wicks, shades, 
etc., and the parts most needed in 
repairing lamps, together with imple- 
ments needed for the operation. 

Directly following the lamp man, the 
“ Aburaya !” with the due sense of the 
fitness of things, now comes to sell his 
oil, In his greasy but often well 
polished cart, with a capacity equal to 
about three cases of kerosene oil, he 
brings the necessary for the evening’s 
illumination. He has not only the 
coal oil used in our ordinary lamps, 
but a vegetable oil made from rape 
seed, and used in the Japanese night 
lamp and for other purposes. He dips 
it up with a small ladle, and measures 
it out in his little square box in 
quantities to suit all purchasers, from 
one cent’s worth up. 

 Mukimiyai! mukimiY?’ cries a 
man, carrying a lot of shallow tubs, 
piled one above another and suspended 
at each end of his pole ona keta (a 
network of wood and rope). Mukimi 
means “ shelled-meat,” and if we could 
look inside of his covered tubs, we 
would see oysters, clams, and other 
mollusks all shelled ready for the 
cooking, . 

A relative of this man, by profession 


if not by blood, now regales our ears 
with “ Jwashi kot!’ His baskets are 
well Jaden with freshly caught evashe 
or sardines, which he will sell us, if we 
are inclined to buy, at perhaps four or 
five for a cent. 

That dried-up looking old man 
yonder who is calling “ Katswo bushi!” 
has well chosen his profession. He 
sells, as his call indicates, parts of the 
fish called hatswo, which have heen 
dried and which are used in thin 
slices, usually cut with a common 
plane, to give a good flavor to various 
vegetable dishes, as well as others when 
deemed not sufficiently savoury in 
themselves. 

There are two calls, “ Kudzwya ;” 
“ Zaruya;? which come as if in 
antiphonal chorus. The first is from a 
man whose great baskets are already 
partly filled with discarded remnants 
of paper and cloth. He is the rag- 
man of Japan. The second is from a 
man who, now that we hear him more 
clearly, adds the word “ M/iso koshi” 
(literally a strainer for mso, a sance 
made of beans, wheat, etc.), to ‘ Zaru 
ya;” Zaru is a class of baskets. On 
his great cart is every sort and shape 
of basket and often a lot of feather 
dusters. “Rao ya kiserw!’ '(stem, 
mouthpiece and bow) tell the coming 
of the tobacco pipe mender, with all 
his implements, including fire” and 
water for cleaning this almost indis- 
pensable article to every man and 
woman in Japan. 

Without stopping to listen to the 
locksmith, with his great bunch of keys, 
who is loudly calling ‘‘ Jomai ya !”; or 
that old man in foreign dress whose 
ery of “ Mame!” tell us he has hot 
peas for sale, and his alternate call of 
‘ Typai!”’ in promise of full measure ; 
—only glancing at the smoking red 
boxes of one who is calling “ Amaze 
amazake!” (the amazake is & sweet 
liquor made from partly fermented 
glutinous rice, and served hot and. 
unstrained); and looking for a mo- 
ment at another man who is carrying 
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on one end of his polea tub of raw 
beans, on the other some smoking hot 
ones with the fire still below them, 
and who is merrily singing them out as 
“ Mame yaeda mame !”;—only hear- 
ing in the distance the umbrella 
mender’s “ Komorigas« ! (the umbrella 
like bat) “ Harikai naoshi tsukurot 
naoshi!” “ re-covered and mended ” 
(we would recall him if he could 
recover our missing umbrella),— we at 
last listen in the cool of the evening 
to the familiar sound, “ Amma kami 
shimo sanbyaku mon” the shampooer 
—from tip to toe—three hundred 
mon. (One hundred mon cqual one 
cent.) The two notes of his shrill 
whistle tell us he is blind. It is 
scarcely necessary to remind the readers 
of this article how these blind manipu- 
lators will pull the joints and knead 
the flesh of the sick or weary patient, 
for perhaps an hour ata time, often 
interspersing their action with divert- 
ing tales of olden time, Many a 
Japanese in a foreign land, unable to 
sleep at night fall, has doubtless let 
his thoughts follow the sun hastening 
westward to the land of its rising, and 
remembering the relief so often experi- 
enced from the painstaking labors of 
the amma, has sighed for the “ touch 
of a vanished hand and the sound of a 
voice that is still.” 

But our reveries are interrupted by 
“ Ohamesht, an kake udon,’ announ- 
cing to the overbusy housewife that 
she may now eke out the insufficient 
eve-meal with ‘ tea-mixed rice, and 
Japanese macaroni with bean sauce.” 

Night haus come, and already weary 
with the many cries we have heard, we 
lay ourselves down to sicep. One 
more however persists in demanding 
audience. “ Nabe yaki udon!” cries 
a man whom the darkness will not let 
us plainly see, but who brings his hot 
“‘pan-baked macaroni” to serve in 
little pans to those that may still be 
toiling late or to any others who want 
a cheap supper at such an honr. 

From dawn to dark no angry cry 


| has disturbed the peaceful atmosphere, 


and when night-dreams give us sweet 
visions of other lands, we can but wish 
that their many cries were as harmless 
to all and as welcome to many as are 
the street cries of Japan, 


We add to this interesting account 
a few paragraphs from — Hearn’s 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” 
Vol. I., pp. 170,171 :— 

I listen to the voices of the city a 
while. I hear the great bell of Tokoji 
rolling its soft Buddhist thunder a- 
cross the dark, and the songs of the 
night-walkers whose hearts have been 
made merry with wine, and the long 
sonorous chanting of the night-peddlers. 

 U-mu-don-yai-soba-yat |” i 
is the seller of hot soba, Japanese buck- 
wheat, making his last round, 

“ Uwai handin, machibito endan, 
usemono ninso kaso kichikyo no 
uranat!” The cry of the itinerant 
fortune-teller. 

“ Ame-yu!” The musical cry of 
the seller of the midzu-ame, the sweet 
amber syrup which children love, 

“ Amai!” ‘Theshrilling call of the 
seller of ama-zake, sweet rice wine. 

“ Kawachi-no-kuni-hiotan-yama-kot- 
no-tsuji-ura |” The peddler of 
love-papers, of divining-papers, pretty 
tinted things with little shadowy 
pictures upon them. When held near 
a fire or a lamp, words written upon 
them with invisible ink begin to 
appear. ‘These are always about sweet- 
hearts, and sometimes tell one what 
he does not wish to know. he fortu- 
nate ones who read them _ believe 
themselves still more fortunate; the 
unlucky abandon all hope ; the jealous 
become even more jealous than they 
were before. 


And the following items are from 


‘Che Snburb: of Setomeape >. tat: 
‘Purcell :— 
The Ameya, X xX XCarrying an 


oblong bucket suspended from a strap 
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slung round his shoulders, pursues his 
calling i in every quarter, X x announcing 
his presence by a tinkling little bell, 
and chanting out in a musical voice : 
“& Ame no naka kara Otasan to Kinta- 
san ga tonde deta yo,” thereby intimat- 
ing to his patrons that he is prepared 
to furnish them with a certain com- 
pound of bean-flour and sugar so 
cunningly blended, that, cut it what- 
ever way they please, they’ll find a face 
within: long-wise or cross-wise, a red 
face will be found to peep out upon 
them from a white ground. 

Kichibei, concealed behind a mask 
representing a fat-faced female * with 
sloping eyes, a small mouth and dim- 
pled cheeks, round which a blue towel 
is tightly bound, and carrying in his 
hand a fan, lounges along from door 
to door hawling out ‘ Karintoya! 
KarintoyaY’ But with all his leisurely 
movements he’s ever ready at a monient’s 
notice to divest himselfof his box of cakes 
and dance a measure when so desired. 


Natté is a preparation of fermented 
boiled beans, much in demand in warm 
weather. Its natural acidity is gener- 
ally supplemented by the addition of 
mustard. It is sold in small packages 
wrapped in rice straw. The venders 
go their rounds in the early morning, 
crying in what sounds at a distance 
not unmusical, ‘ natto, natto,”’ at a 
pitch at the tone intervals, mi, sol, la, 
fa, holding the syllable “to” twice as 


long as Nat.” Goer. 


Immigrants are Alisa beginning 
to arrive from the southern parts of 
Japan. If the influx for this year is 
to be like the past few years there will 
be on the average ten thousand arriving 
monthly. Probably the majority of 
of these pass through Hakodate on 
their way to take up farming in the 
interior. C. M.S. Quartely. 


*"The goddess of fortune, Otafuku, mentioned 
above as “‘Otasan”; and the above-mentioned 
““Kintasan” is evidently the boy’s hero, 


Kintaro.—-Editor.] 


PERSECUTION IN JAPAN. 
By Rey. R.. B. Prrry, Pu. D. 


not that I came to send 
peace on the earth; I came not to send 
peace, but a sword. For I came to set 
aman at variance against his father, 
and the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law a against her 
mother-in-law ; and a man’s foes shall 
be they of his own household. Matt. 10 : 
34, 36. 

How true are these words! And 
yet it is hard for Christian people 
living in a gospel land, where ac- 
ceptance of Christ on the part of any 
member of the family is generally 
welcomed by the other, to realize their 
full meaning. But when one is out 
in a non-Christian land, where Jesus 
Christ and his cross are hated, even as 
they were by the Jews of old, he sees 
these words literally and painfully 
fulfilled day after day. 

‘There is nothing which more surely 
and quickly brings family discord and 
strife than for some member of the 
household to become a believer. Unless, 
one or both of the parents are already. 
converted, a son or daughter can 
seldom accept Christianity without 
inviting their displeasure and perhaps 
disinheritance. 

Two sad examples of parental perse- 
cution have just occurred here in our 
field. We have an earnest Christian 
man in Kurume, of about twenty five 
years, named Nagahama. He joined 
the church six months ago, and his 
parents and relatives have not ceased 
to trouble him since then, Seeing 
they could accomplish nothing by 
ordinary measures, they resolved to 
adopt a more vigorous policy. The 
young man is newly married, and, as. 
is Japanese custom, he and his bride 
have lived in his father’s home. One: 
morning not. long ago, thefather told 
his son that the bride could stay there 
no longer, and that she must be 


“ Think 


divorced and. returned to her own 
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home. The couple, being deeply at- 
tached to each other, were willing to 
endure any hardship rather than be 
separated ; and so the young man em- 
phatically declined to divorce his bride. 
The father then mercilessly drove them 
both from his home. A temporary 
asylum was found in the house of a 
friend ; and after a few days the young 
woman went to visit her parents. But 
they, too, had heard of their son-in-law 
having become a Christian, and judg- 
ed the family was greatly disgraced by 
it. So they informed the girl that she 
could not be the wife of a Christian ; 
and that she must at once give up this 
man, and marry another one they had 
already provided for her. This she 
firmly refused to do, whereupon her 
parents gave her a good whipping, and 
shut her up in her home, where they 
are keeping her virtually a prisoner. 
Poor Nagahama is greatly troubled 
about it, and we are all so sorry for 
him. He has left father and mother, 
and sisters and brothers, and houses 
and lands for Christ ; and now it seems 
that he may also have to leave his 
young bride. 

The other case is in Kumamoto. 
We have a Christian student there 
named Nishino, who is attending the 
government college in that city. For 
two years he has been faithful in 
coming to church and performing all 
his Christian duties ; and we have been 
much pleased with him. He is getting 
along well in the college, and has ex- 


pected to enter the law department of 


the university soon. But his father 
and an uncle who has been helping 


him at school have recently decided 


that they do not want him to be a 
Christian, and have tried to persuade 
him to leave the church. Failing 
to influence him by argument, they 
unfeelingly informed him that he 
would either have to stop going to 
church or stop his education, as they 
would pay no more school bills until 
he gave up Christianity. They meant 
| Just what they said, too, and the young 


man is greatly perplexed as to how to 
act. he alternative isto give up his 
outward profession of Christ, or change 
his whole life plan, resign the law, and 
at once begin to make his own living 
in a more humble sphere. So far he 
has stood firm and demanded his right 
to believe any religion he chose; but 
heavy pressure is being brought to bear 
on him, aud what will be the final 
result it is hard to say. 

These cases are not extraordinary. 
On the contrary, there are hundreds of 
young people here who have to face like 
persecution and temptation to resign 
the faith. It costs something to be a 
Christian in Japan to-day. Let us 
pray for these young disciples, and for 
all others who are similarly situated, 
that the Lord may give them strength 
to stand firm and bear valiant testi- 
mony for him, no matter at what 
sacrifice !—Lutheran Visitor. 


J. Ler CuristrAniry BE COMPARED 
WITH OTHER FAITHS IN 
RELATION To Gop. 

1. No other religion, except it be 
one that has borrowed its light from 
the Bible, gives such plain teaching on 
the unity and personality of God. 

2. No other faith contains so clear 
and definite teaching on the transcend- 
eney of God. 

3. No other religion has such a 
conception of the holiness of God. 

4. No other religion has such a 
conception of the love of God. 

5. No other religion has such a 
profound conception of God’s hatred 
of sin. 

6. No other religion teaches that 
the destruction of human sin depends 
upon and is involved in the Divine 
torgiveness. 

7. No other religion teaches that 
those are absolute necessities in the 
Godhead arising out of God’s regard 
for truth and righteousness, while 
holding the perfect freedom of the 
divine will in all matters that are not 
included within such imitations, 
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REV. GEO. M. MEACHAM, D. D. 


Away yonder, where the shores of 
Canada are washed by the storm-swept 
Atlantic, I first met Dr. Meacham. 
He was missionary deputation ; I was 
pastor of a church. J easily recall his 
finished periods, his fund of informa- 
tion and illustration, his spiritual power, 
his ardent, Christ-like love for Japan. 
One is likely to remember illustrations 
longest. Let meput in my own words 
two stories of that evening, which 
I wish could be given in his words. 

In an out of the way village on the 
sea-coast of Japan, a Christian, detained 
over Sunday in the very humble home 
of an elderly woman, sought to im- 
prove the opportunity by telling her of 
the Saviour. He would know the 
soil in which to plant the seed. “ Do 
you know anything about God ?” he 
asked. ‘Oh, yes” she said, “ when I 
look out upon the sea in its calm, or 
lie awake at night when the ocean is 
lashed by the storm, Iam awed by the 
presence of God.” “ And do you know 
anything of sin 2?” “Ofsin? Am I 
not a woman, and do I not know, as 
my religion teaches, that a woman’s 
heart is the wickedest thing in the 
world! ‘loo. well I know of sin,’ 
“ And have you any hope of deliver- 
ance from sin?” “Yes, Sir. I still 
hope that some day I shall be able to 
say Namu Amida Butsu in such a way 
that pardon, purity and peace will 
come to my heart.” 

The other story is located in Tokyo, 

The door bell rings. The Doctor 
answers it. A young man is standing 
on the step. “ Please, Sir, will you 
teach the Bible me?” ‘ With plea- 
sure,” said the Doctor, “that is just 
what Iam here for.” After weeks of 
religious instruction the Doctor said, 
‘Now, Mr.—, you have been studying 
with me for some time. What do you 
think of Christ 2?” “ He is the world’s 
Saviour, and he is my Saviour.” “And 
what are you intending to do in the 


| 


world, Mr.—?” “T should like to spend 
my life in telling others of my 
Saviour and theirs.” 

As I listened to that address, and as 
the Doctor said to me when we parted, 
‘You will be interested in Japan, 
will you not ?” I little dreamed that 
we should meet in Japan, and that it 
would fall to my lot to pen these lines 
upon his return to Canada after a 
ministry of forty six years, including 
missionary service begun more than a 
quarter of a century azo. 

Dr. Meacham was born near 
3elleville, Ontario, in the year 1833. 
He was consecrated to the Christian 
ministry at his birth. His life 
affords added illustration of these old 
truths: that a mother’s consecration 
abides ; that a godly father is a bless- 
ing beyond price; that a step-mother 
may be like an angel from heaven ; 
that one constitutionally delicate in 
youth may, by husbanding streneth, do 
a full share of the world’s best ‘work + 
that the men of deep spirituality and 
fine moral sensibility are, as a rule, 
men who have feared the Lord from 

their youth. 

Dr. Meacham completed the courses 
in Arts and Theology at Coburg Uni- 
versity, now affiliated with Toronto, 
and received from it his Master’s 
degree and Doctorate in Divinity. 

After twenty years of fruitful minis- 
try in Canadian Methodism, in 1876 
he and Mrs. Meacham promptly and 
gladly acceded to the request of his 
Missionary Board that he reinforce 
those who had already heen sent to 
Japan, and soon, with Miss Moulton, 
Mrs. Meacham’s sister, they were on the 


way, 
His first appointment was to 
Numazu. .Those were the days of 


romance in missions. They were met 
in Tokyo by a delegation, including 
the mayor of Numazu and the principal 
of the school in which he was to teach, 
who escorted them one day’s journey to 
the foot of the Hakone hills, that 
night by torchlight procession over the 


Rev. Geo. M. Meacuam, D. D. 
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Hakone pass, and the next day to 
Nutnazu, the students of the school 
having come out six miles to welcome 
the foreigners and accompany them to 
their town. 

The family lived for the first three 
months in a Buddhist temple, and 
could hear the Buddhist ritual in the 
adjoining room, while the priests could 
not help hearing the Christian service 
in the foreigners’ room. In three 
months the new foreign-built house 
was ready, a wonder to the town and 
the surrounding country. The house 
itself, the strange furniture, and, most 
interesting of all, both an organ and a 
piano, played by fingers that could 
draw forth sweetest harmonies,—all 
were used asa missionary agency, for 
every visitor was made welcome, and, 
ere he left, received some gospel mes- 
sage. 

[t would not be expected that 
earnest effort to lead men to Christ 
could continue without opposition, <A 
paper was circulated calling upon 
Buddhist believers to write in their 
own blood a promise that they would 
have nothing to do with the Jesus 
religion. At last, one night, the 
beautiful stone school building was 
burned, and in less than two years the 
ministry in Numazu came to a close, 
leaving behind, however, more than 
forty professed believers, among them 
the principal of the school, now widely 
known as the Hon. 8. bara, Pres. of 
the Azabu Middle School, Pres. of the 
Tokyo Educational Society, Member of 
Parliament, and Methodist Local Prea- 
cher. It was something to lay the 
foundations of a church, which remains 
to this day, in a town where hitherto 
the gospel was unknown. 

In 1878 Dr. Meacham removed to 
Tokyo. For five years he gave in- 
struction in the Bible at his own home. 
During this time he opened preaching 
places which have grown into the 
Ushigome and Shitaya churches. 

In 1883 he returned to Canada, 
because of impaired health, and re- 


mained for five years, when he received 
a cable, signed by Dr. Hepburn, call- 
ing him to the pastorate of the Union 
Church in Yokohama. He accepted 
the call and for more than ten years 
filled that difficult, yet important and 
interesting office. Families longing 
for the moral tonic of the home-land ; 
young men exposed to the temptations 
of the Far East; sailor-boys of mer- 


| chantmen and men of war; tourists; 


little colonies from China and other 
lands of the Orient ; beach-combers, 
poor fellows thrown like driftwood upon 
the shore,—‘ he watched and wept, he 
prayed and felt for all.” If to any 
his solicitude seemed too great, it was 
because of the commission he held, the 
Christ-love in his heart, the fatherly 
concern that could not see immortal 
souls go to ruin unwarned; while by 
those who knew God or were seeking 
Him, he was looked up to as friend, 
guide and comforter. 

Rev. Jas. H. Ballagh writes: ‘“ His 
preaching was of a high order. The 
subjects of discourse covered the whole 
body of evangelical truth. His whole 
spirit was permeated with an unction 
that warmed while it edified the 
hearers. His knowledge of the Serip- 
tures was a marked feature both of his 
prayers and sermons. A hopeful, 
cheerful faith, and trust in God’s 
abounding love were characteristic of 
the man and his message. ‘The 
weekly prayer meeting in the pastor’s 
home was a delightfal hour of holy 
communion. With deep  thank- 
fulness for the converse thus held, 
there comes an assured conviction that 
what was so sweet on earth will be 
perfected in heaven. We most de- 
voutly give God thanks for ever com- 
missioning his faithful, loving servant 
to these shores.” 

In 1898, because of health again 
impaired, Dr. Meacham resigned his 
Yokohama pastorate and returned to 
Canada. 

In 1899 he was appointed Dean of 
the School of Theology at Toriizaka, 
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Tokyo, and continued to serve his 
church in that city until, upon his 
physician’s recommendation, he once 
more laid down his charge. His 
brethren expressed the desire that, 
even though the church could not 
have the service of other days, if might 
still be helped by his presence, but he 
needed a more invigorating climate, 
and on June eleventh lefs Japan, not 
expecting to return. “Igo,” he said, 
“with reluctance, for in all probability 
J shall have no more active work.” 
And he went alone. At other times, 
another had been by his side. But 
Jast autumn, as the readers ‘A the 
Japan Evangelist remember, she was 
called away. 

“ My company before is gone, 

And I am left alone with Thee.” 
Therefore not alone. None could be 
long in the Doctor’s company without 
being impressed with the fact that this 
man of God had recourse to a hidden 
source of strength, that his anchor was 
within the veil, that he was supported 
by an unseen Hand. “I would testify 
at the close of my forty sixth year of 
active service,’ he writes, ‘ that God 
has been to me infinitely better than 
my deserts or my hopes.” 

“Tf, in the paths of the world, 

Stones night have wounded th: y feet, 

Toil or dej ection have tried 

Thy spirit, of that we saw 

Nothing—to us thou wast still 

Cheerful and helpful and firm !” 

His last sermon in Tokyo, from the 
text, Let them that love him be as 
the sun when he goeth forth in his 
might, unconsciously illustrated his 
own years of missionary service, for the 
present at least, then brought to a 


close. 
B. Chappell. 


PROCEEDINGS OF GENERAL CoNnrer- 
ENCE OF Misstonaries. Only 60 
copies remain unsold of this book, It 
will soon be out of print and hard to 
get. Price } leather 3 yen. For sale 
at Meru, Pup. House, 


A COURSE OF STUDY FOR 
STUDENTS OF THE 
JAPANESE LANGUAGE* 


Any course of study for students of 


' the Japanese language must aim to do 


four things, namely, it must provide 
for:—(1) ‘Training the ear to recognise 
promptly and accurately the tones 
and tone ponte of the langu- 
age; (2) Training the vocal organs 
to reproduce those tones and combin- 
ations; (8) ‘Training the mind 
to appreciate the new order of thought 
and to arrange its own thoughts in- 
stinctively in the same order; (4) 
Training the eye to recognise and the 
hand to reproduce the, symbols by 
which the language is recorded. While 
these points are logically distinct, 
chronologically they belong together, 
Any system of instruction which at 
whatever stage neglects any one of 
them is in so far forth unsatisfactory. 
The training of the ear is of funda- 
mental importance and no pains should 
be spared to make it efficient. If the 
ear once fully recognises a sound it 
will be found that the vocal organs, 
unless they are physically defective, 
will have no serious difficulty in re- 
producing that sound clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Hence the stress should from 
first to last be laid upon the training 
of the ear, though, of course, the vocal 
organs must bé constantly exercised, 
In training the mind to appreciate 
the new order of thought, the first re- 
quisite will be to make oneself familiar 
with the main features of the grammar. 
It is not desirable that the mind should 
be crowded with details, but the para- 
digms of the verbs should be studied 
and the structure of simple sentences 
should be mastered at the outset. 


* This suggested course of study was drafted’ 
at the request of a committee which has been 
asked to recommend a course for a certain class 
of students. It has been prepared simply as 
the basis for discussion and will probably be 
modified before its adoption. However this 
may be, as it stands, the draft repre merely 
the thought of the writer. 
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When once these simple forms are 
understood the mind should be exercis- 
ed as rapidly as possible in receiving 
them by eye and ear, and in reproduc- 
ing them both in speech and in writing. 
This will involve the memorising of a 
considerable number of detached sen- 
tences, but it will be found advanta- 
geous to confine oneself for some weeks 
to a narrow range of idiom. Until 
the mind accustoms itself to the simple 
forms a variety of idioms is liable to 
prove embarrassing. 

After a little practice of this sort 
the colloquial portions of the primary 
school readers (Shogakko ‘Tokuhon, 
usually, I.—III.) should be taken up. 
This will involve the study of the 
character, both the kana iv its two 
forms the katakana and the hirakana, 
and the Chinese ideographs. There 
must be daily practice in writing, at 
least until the kana is mastered and 
the analysis of the Chinese characters 
is well understood. 

It goes without saying that in con- 
stant association with this reading and 
writing, there must be conversations 
with the teacher. The teacher should 
be one who knows no English—-certain- 
ly after the first few weeks. Care 
should be taken to secure one who 
speaks distinctly and who will be 
patient and persistent in correcting the 
rnistakes of the pupil and who can be 
depended on to fill out all broken 
sentences. He should be if possible a 
man of resources, who can make con- 
versation. he help of some missicn- 
ary friend of experience will be needed 
in the selection and coaching of the 
teacher, for suitable teachers are rare, 
and the best will need to be brought 
into sympathy with the purpose under- 
lying whatever system of instruction 
may be chosen. 

Having finished the Third Reader, 
instead of taking up the Fourth, the 
Mukashi-banashi, edited by Mr. Iwaya, 
should be substituted. The reagon for 
this is that the later numbers of the 
school readers, for the most part, are 


in the written language. While the 
written language is not necessarily 
difficult, it differs sufficiently from the 
colloquial to render it a hindrance to 
the formation of the habit of thinking 
in the colloquial, to acquire which 
should be the first business of every 
student. The Chinese character can 
be learned just as well from the 
Mukashi-banashi, or other colloquial 
books, as from the school readers. It 
would be an advantage if the teacher 
would go through the first two or three 
volumes of the J/ukashi-banashi and 
blot out the kana by the side of any 
Chinese character contained in the 
Kourth Reader. This would not be 
difficult and it would require little 
time. He might then go through three 
more volumes, and blot out the kana 
by the side of the Chinese characters 
contained in the Fourth and Fifth 
Readers. ‘The student should then 
carefully memorise all such marked 
characters. The Nippon Go Dai 
Mukashi-banashi might be read in 
addition to the others mentioned, 

In connection with the reading of 
these stories, certain select passages, 
perhaps two pages in each volume, 
should be memorised, and the teacher 
should drill his pupil until they can be 
recited naturally and with appreciation 
both of the sense and of the rhythm 
of the language. 

A certain amount of time each day 
might wisely be devoted to listening to 
easy stories read aloud by the teacher. 
At first only a few minutes at a time 
would be sufficient, the danger being 
that the attention might flag and a 
habit of listlessness be formed, but as 
the mind adjusts itself to the idiom 
and the vocabulary at the student’s 
command increases, the time might 
well be lengthened indefinitely. 

The work here laid out could pro- 
bably be brought within the first year, 
The first half of the second year, the 
same exclusive attention should be 
given to the colloquial. There is now 
an abundance of colloquial literature, 
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The same method of blotting out the 
lateral kana should be pursued as dur- 
ing the latter part of the first year, 
though it would be advisable to ‘take 
the list of 1200 characters published by 
the Department of Education as the 
standard rather than the school readers. 
The books recommended will be in- 
dicated in the appended schedule. 

At the close of the first eighteen 
months, the book language should be 
undertaken, and this can be most 
easily done by returning to the school 
books, commencing with the Fourth 
Reader. About one half of the time 
devoted to reading should be spent on 
these books until the ordinary and 
higher school readers are finished. 
There should be sometime each day, 
perhaps one sixth of the time, spent in 
formal study, given to composition in 
the colloquial. In the third year, 
composition in the written language 
might alternate with that in the col- 
loquial. 

Just so soon as the student acquires 
the power of reasonably prolonged at- 
tention to reading aloud, he should 
make it a practice to attend preaching 


services and lectures, at least once a | 


week at the beginning, and twice a 
week as soon as he finds himself able 
to follow the general current of thought 
of the preacher, even though his vocab- 
wary may be too scanty to enable him 
to take in the entire sermon or lecture. 
He should also seek opportunities for 
short and informal addresses. By the 
end of the first eighteen months, cer- 
tainly, and within a year if possible e, a 
beginning should be made in such 
simple e extemporaneous speaking, 


MeEmMorisina. 


There can be no satisfactory progress 
in learning the Japanese, or any other 
language for that matter, without a 
good deal of persistent work on the 
part of the memory. Some of the most 
successful students and most effective 
speakers have gained their success and 
efficiency by the long continued and 


faithful memorising of sentences. This 
is a difficult path for any one to travel, 
but for some the difficulties are very 
serious and the tediuni almost unendur- 
able. The question arises whether, 
without attempting to open a royal 
road, the tedium cannot be in some 
measure relieved, and it is thought 
that substantial relief can be found in 
memorising connected paragraphs 
rather than detached sentences. It is 
for this reason that the scheme pro- 
vides for memorising only a few sen- 
tenees from Mr. Chamberlain’s very 
admirable collection, before proceeding 
to the Mukashi-banasht. 

There is another advantage in com- 
mitting to memory connected passages. 
It is that the student learns earlier 
and more thoroughly the essentials of 
connected discourse and will be far 
less likely to fall into the habit of 
speaking in a fragmentary way,—a 
habit which some, otherwise good 
speakers, never can throw off. ‘Che 
rhythm and swing of the language is 
by such memorising more easily caught. 

The sentences of Mr. Chamberlain 
and those of Brinkley’s Gogaku Hitort 
Annai cannot be too carefully studied, 
but it would be well to memorise only 
a few and those should be, so far as 
possible, such as embody idioms, the 
need of which is already felt. 


PexpLexine pious. 


While a certain amount of effort 
may wisely be made to analyse the 
strange forms of speech which are met 
with in books or in oral speech, it must 
not be forgotten that the perplexity 
they create is generally due to the at- 
titude of mind which the new language 
represents, and that as the mind of 
the student becomes familiar with that 
attitude, the idioms will seem simple 
and natural. On the other hand, some 
will always defy analysis and must be 
taken simply on trust. These may for 
some time present no very distinct 
thought to the mind, but they will in 
due time fall into their right relations, 
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None of these idioms should be allow- 
ed to cause worry. An _ industrious 
student who reads and listens careful- 
ly, and who reproduces in speech and 
in writing the forms he has mastered, 
has a secure future and can afford to 
wait till these linguistic guerillas come 
in and surrender. 


Reapina. 


Every student should have two 
books on hand all of the time :—one 
which he reads slowly with a view to a 
complete mastery, so far as may be, of 
its vocabulary and grammatical forms ; 
the other which he reads rapidly with 
the purpose of catching the current of 
thought and of training his mind to 
follow that current. If the first book 
be read conscientiously, there need be 
no fear of forming a slovenly habit. 
The two methods will react upon each 
other and the mind will gradually 
become able to combine rapid reading 
with an accurate apprehension of the 
thought. 


These suggestions are made with 


the understanding that the student is 
able to give his entire time for the 
first two years to the study of the 
language. If his time for study is 
trenched upon by other duties of course 
the period of study must be propor- 
tionately prolonged. 


SCHEDULE 
FIRST YEAR. 
CHAMBERLAIN’s HANDBOOK OF CoLLo- 
~ Qquiat Japanese: The Theoretical 
Part ; Practical Part pp. 295—309 ; 
memorise, say, one tenth of the 
sentences. 
Jisyo Koxuco Toxunon I.-ILL., or 
Samar Tokunon [.-I11. 
MuKAsHI-BANASHI, Iwaya Snxe6’s edi- 
tion, six volumes; Memorise suitable 
passages from the Tokuhon and the 
Mukashi-banashi. In Tokuhon I. 
there is no suitable matter and little 
in Tokuhon IL., but in ILI. not less 


| CONSTRUCTION OF 


than two pages should be committed 

to memory and the sume amount in 

each volume of the Mukashi-banashi. 

Tur GoseELs: Colloquial version, 

CONVERSATIONS with the teacher as 
extended as possible. 

SIMPLE SENTENCES 
after the model of those committed 
to memory from Chamberlain’s 
Handbook, to be followed by con- 
nected composition after the style of 
the Vokuhon aud the Mukashi-bana- 
shi. 

Tisrrninc TO THE TEACHER while he 
reads aloud. 

Writing tae Kana in both forms, to 
be begun as soon as the Tokuhon 
are taken up, When the Kana is 
well in hand, the Chinese character 
should be tackled. A half hour a 
day, on the average, should be spent 
in writing. This will open the way 
to the use of the Chinese dictionary. 
The Shinsen Gosen Jiten is recom- 
mended as a convenient dictionary 
at the outset. 

For rapid reading, or for the teacher 
to read aloud, the magazine called 
Seinen no Sekai might be used at first. 
Later on, printed reports of sermons 
or addresses would be useful, but care 
should be taken to select such as are 
strictly colloquial. 


SECOND YEAR. 


CHAMRERLAIN’S HANDBOOK. A more 
careful study of the theoretical part 
should be undertaken, and the sen- 
tences should be read over in search 
of new phrases. 

CotLoqurAL Reapine (Rom.) Hyaku- 
wa; Japanese novels; e.g, Toku- 
tomi’s Hototogisu, or Omoi-ide no Ki, 
Murai’s Asahizakura, Nakamura’s 
Ichijiku or others. The first, second, 
and fourth mentioned novels show 
in a marked degree the influence of 
Christianity and will for that reason 
be helpful as an introduction to 
more distinctively Christian litera- 
ture. One of the novels should be 
selected for careful reading; the 
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others should be had as rapidly as 
possible. 

Sermons. Osaka Kodan, in other 
words, The Osaka Pulpit, a period- 


THE SCHOOLMASTER OF 
THE EAST. 


(From the —am’s Horn.) 


ical which reproduces the sermons of } "YHE Strategic Battle between Chris- 


the Rev. Mr. Miyagawa, may be 
recommended ; but it may well be 
that other printed sermons will be 
preferred. Such can be found from 
time to time in the MJaishu Shinsht, 
the Pukuin Shimpo, the Gokyo and 
other Christian periodicals. 
Toxunon, (Jinjo iy. forward) should 
be commenced about the middle of 
the year. One hour a day should 
be spent on the Tokuhon until the 
Koto Sho Gakko series is finished. 
Most No SHIRUBE. 
SELECTIONS from the Japanese version 
of the New Testament. 
CoNnVERSATIONS with the teacher. 
ListeNING to books and papers read by 
the teacher, and to public addresses. 
WritIne or CHINESE CHARACTERS. 
Composition in the collequial; brief 
extemporaneous addresses, 
Newspapers: the news columns 
should receive attention outside the 
regular hours of study. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Koro SxHo GAkKO GrOGRAPHY. 

Bah Me » History or JAPAN. 

New TEestaMEnt. 

JAPANESE Perropicats: Seisho Kenkyii 
Keisei, Taiyo, ete. 

Newspaper Hprroriats, 

JAPANESE NoveLs. By this time the 
student will find it easy to select his 
own light reading. 

CoMPOS!TION AND ORAL ADDRESSES. 


The Department of Communications 
netted a profit of 20,000 yen from the 
sale of the commemoration postal cards 
on the day of their issue, and expects 
a profit of about 50,000 yen within 
this week. 
the jubilee held the other day having 
been only 8,000 yen, it has thus given 
a substantial gain to the Government. 


“Ah she 


defense with modern guns, 


The expenditure, being of 


| there is hope in Japan, 


tianity and heathenism is to be 
fought in Japan, and if Christianity 
is to win, it must be fought and 
finished soon. Our conclusion is based 
on the fact that Japan is most likely to 
be the school master for the Orient. It is 
the only nation among them which ig 
admitted into the international family 
on terms of equality, and it is proving 
most worthy of this enviable distinc- 
tion. Instead of aronsing the jealousy 
of China and other rival neighbors, 
they each and all acquiesce in the 
leadership which Japan scarcely need 
to assert forcibly. Thanks to the stupid 
statesmanship which excludes Chinese 
from this continent, the progressive 
young men of China are no longer 
coming hither to pursue their course 
in higher civilization. They are merely 
crossing the narrow sea to find in 
Japan plenty of willing instructors. 
The astute statesmen of that country 
look down into the future but a few 
years to see China’s vast population of 
nearly half a billion energized with a 
bnew impulse and guided by a rational 
ambition and armed to fight in her own 
Chinese 
and Japanese and their mutual allies, 
joined by the ties of self-interest, could 
marshal one-third the earth’s entire 
population against foreign encroach- 
ment. Will this be the battlefeld of 
Armageddon, where the human and 
divine order will finally fight for the 
mastery ? Not if Christendom does its 
duty now. ‘I'he obstacles are immense. 
Christianity is at a discount in the 
Orient, owing to the abominable 
outrages practiced in China by so- 
called Christian soldiers and owing to 
the bad machinations of the Roman 
Cathelic church, which have brought 
Christian missions into disrepute 
among many of the natives. But 
Already more 
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Christ as. Lord. Only. one serious 
exception is taken by enlightened 
Japanese to the claims of the Gospel. 
It is that there are so many kinds of 
Gospel presented. . Their practical 
minds cannot imagine why the Presby- 
terian, and Methodist, and Baptist, 
and Hpiscopolian, not to mention the 
one hundred and fifty or more remain- 
ing sects, should he so zealous to gain 
adherents to their peculiar views. 
The Japanese is an eclectic. He takes 
the best ideas he can find and incor- 
porates them into his new political and 
business system. He will do the same 
with religion. He has turned from 
the old idols. He is more than half 
persuaded to consider Christianity. 
But it must be presented to him intelli- 
gently and simply and in its essential 
aspects, and not obscured by trivial 
details. The Foreign Missionary 
societies operating in Japan should 
federate instantly for a united, ag- 
gressive, ten years battle, or they should 
vacate the field and let a thousand 
Christian volunteers, knowing nothing 


but Christ and His message, take their | 


places. If Japan is won now or in the 
next years, the world’s kingdoms will 
become God’s kingdom five hundred 
years sooner than it will otherwise. 


JIn will be remembered that the 
Constitution of the Standing Commit- 
tee of Co-operating Christian Missions 
in Japan (Art, il. (3) provides for the 
publication ‘at least once a year [of] 
record of social and religious condi- 
tions and progress.” Accordingly, the 
sub-committee on publications has 
voted to undertake the preparation of 
such a record and has appointed the 
Rev. D.C. Greene editor of the first 
isstie. 

It seems natural that this record 
should be published simultaneously 
with the statistics of the year and. this 
must push the date of publication for- 
ward to Feb. 1903, at the earliest. 
Any suggestions touching the form of 
the proposed pamphlet, or any items 


which it might seem desirable to 
include in the record of the year, may 
be sent to the editor, at 22 Nakanocho, 
Ichigaya, Tokyo. 


Two young men will graduate from 
the Higher Course and twenty from 
the Academic Department. ‘Three of 
these had planned to ptesent them- 
selves for the competitive examination 
deciding admittance to the Govern- 
ment College; but on account of the 
recent order of the Educational Depart- 
ment, according to which candidates 
not graduates of Government middle 
schools must first takea preliminary 
examination, covering the whole five 
years’ course, they are compelled to 
abandon their plan, and thus change 
the whole course of their lifeworl. 
This recent order works great injustice 
to the private schools of Japan. It 
takes away the very privilege for which 
the Christian schools contended three 
years ago and which the Educational 
Department granted to them last year. 
Private schools, many of which are 
Christian, are thus still discriminated 
against. The Doshisha, together with 
other schools has made representations 
to the Educational Department regard- 
ing this new disability under which it 
is placed.— Mission News. 


A party of philanthropists interest- 
ed in the welfare of Ainu are en- 
deavoring to collect an Ainu protec- 
tion fund of 40,000 yen, and it is said 
that Viscountess Matsumai, wife of 
the only feudal lord of Hokkaido, is 
taking an active part in this worthy 
undertaking.—J. 7. 


The Jiji Shimpo’s third pic-nic for 
children lasted five days and ended on 
the 15th instant. Sixty children were 
recipients of the leading journal’s hos- 
pitality, and Nikko was the place 
chosen for their outing. The affair 
seems to have been highly successful. 
than 50,000 native Christians own 
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FATHER TIME IN JAPAN. 


THE Japanese have plenty of time. 


This is true in more senses than 4 


one. In the first place, they are not 
in a hurry, but take things very 
leisurely and calmly. It may be ex- 
azgeration to state that they reverse 
the Occidental advice, and never do 
to-day what can be put off till to- 
morrow ; but at least they take plenty 
of time for doing things. They have 
two interesting proverbs relating to 
this subject: “If in a hurry, go 
around” (Jsogaba maware); and 
“ Wurrying ruins the matter” (Seite 
wa koto wo shisonauru), the latter of 
which is a good equivalent. of our 
proverb, “‘ Haste makes waste.” With 
an old-fashioned Japanese, an appoint- 
ment for 9 o’clock may be met at any 
convenient time before 10 o’clock, 


because it is troublesome to take note | 


of minutes, and it is, therefore, con- 
sidered to be 9 o’clock, in round num- 
bers, until it is 10 o’clock. Or, if he 
misses a train, he only ejaculates 
“ shikala ga nai” (‘ way there is not,” 
or ‘there’s no use’), and patiently 

waits for the next train, even though 
it be half a day. 

It is thus evident that in old Japan 
there was no use for our proverb, 
“ime is money,” «and _ especially 
because money-making was despised, 
and the merchant was the lowest of 
the four classes of society (soldier, 
farmer, artisan, merchant). And, if 
it is true that “ procrastination is the 
thief of time,’ he must have filched 
cycles or centuries out of Old Japan. 
But Mr. E. H. House has suggested 


that the old practice of the Japanese | 


indicated that they regarded punctu- 
ality to be the thief of time. 

This propensity to neglect the 
minutes in reckoning probably grew 
out of the fact that in Old Japan the 
shortest period of time was equivalent 
to two hours. The day was divided as 
follows :— 


| and find ‘the following dates: 


Kokonotsu-doki (ninth hour), 
11-1 a.m. and p.m. 
Yatsu-doki (eighth hour), 
1-3 a.m, and p.m. 
Nanatsu-doki (seventh hour), 
o-) a.m. and p.m. 
Mutsu-doki (sixth hour), 
5-7 a.m. and p.m. 
Stsutsu-doki (fifth hour), 
7-9 a.m. and p.m. 
Yotsu-doki (fourth hour), 
9-11 a.m, and p,m. 
As an hour of that kind is equal to 
two hours of our kind and clocks had 
only one hand, the two-‘ hour hand,” 
it ig not strange, perhaps, that it 1s 


now difficult for some to reckon 
minute-ly ! 
Jn the second place, the Japanese 


have plenty of tire, because they have 
several different ways of reckoning the 
days, months, years and other periods. 
They have both solar and lunar, time ; 
Japanese, Chinese and Occidental time ; 
two national calendars and_ several 
special periods: so that they have 
literally “a time for every thing” ; 
and in some cases, they are very 
particular to do a certain thing “on 
time.” Of the two Japanese calendars, 
one reckons from the mythological 
founding of the Japanese ‘Empire by 
Jimmu Tenno in 660 B. C., and is 
known as, kigen (period- beginning) ; 
and the other is the special period 
called “ Meiji” (Enlightened | Rule), 
which began with the — accession 
of the present Emperor, Mutsushito. 
Thus, to illustrate, I happen to have 
before me an old issue of the Kokumin 
Shimbun, a daily newspaper of Tokyo, 
“Meiji, 
35th year ; Kigen, 2, 562: Occidental 
calendar, 1903: ’ Chinese calendar, 
Kocho Er ra, 27th ‘year. 2nd month; 7th 
day, Friday. Old Calendar, Ka-no-to 
—Ushi,* 12th month, 29th day, Ka- 
tio-to—_Tori.* Stn rises, 6:39 a.m. Sun 
sets, 5:12 p.m. Moon rises, 5:17 a.m. 
Moon sets, 4.04 p.m.” High tide, 4:33 


—r 


* See later tables, 
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a.m. and 4:56 p.m. And a as if 
to emphasize the contrasts between the 
old and the new in this mixture, is 
added the notice of the following time- 
saying device: ‘ Telephone, “Shim- 
bashi, a No. 70 (Editorial) ; 
Shimbashi, No. 2,850 (Office).” 

In the old style of reckoning, each 
year was named according ‘to. the 
twelve signs of the Chinese zodiac in 


conjunction with the “ten celestial | 


stems ” (j2kkan), obtained by dividing 
into two parts each of the five elements 
(wood, fire, earth, metal, water). These 
elements are known in ’ Japanese as ki 
hi, tsuchi, kane, mizw; and the sub- 
divisions are called e (or 4 ye) and to, of 
which the former is said to represent 
“elder brother” and the — latter 
“ younger brother.”” But Rein explains 
ye as representing the natural state 
or raw condition, while to represents 
mauufactured state or artificial condi- 
tion. This will be made clear by 
reference to the following tables :— 
» Ne (Rat). 2. Ushi (Ox). 
; Ate (Tiger). 4. U (Hare). 
'atsu (Dragon). 6. Mi (Serpent). 
; Tins (Horse). 8. Hitsujz (Goat). 
. Saru (Monkey).10. Yori (Cock). 
- Inu (Dog). 12. { (Boar). 

. Ki-no-E (Natural wood). 
. Ki-no-To (Wrought wood). 
. Hi-no-E (Natural fire). 
. EHi-no-To (Artificial fire.) 
. Lsuchi-no-H (Natural earth). 
. Lsuchi-no-To (Wrought earth). 
. Ka-no-H (Raw metal). 
. Ka-no-To (Wrought metal). 
. Mizu-no-E (Natural water). 

10. Mizu-no-To (Artificial water). 

Thus Ka-no-To—Ushi, the year 
name just mentioned above, means 
“ Wrought metal, Ox” ; and the name 
of the day mentioned i in the same con- 
nection, or Ka-no-Lo—Tori, means 
4 Wrought metal, Cock.” 

The lunar year was divided. into 
twelve months of alternately 29 and 


aes 


ODMDNANPWNeH 


30 days each, and thus contained only |» 


354 or 350 days ; but this discrepancy 
from the solar years was made up by 


adding “to the 2nd, 5th, 8th, 11th, 
13th, 16th and 19th year of every lunar 
cycle an intercalary month of varying 
length.” The months were nained 
numerically, as follows :— 
Ichigatsu—First Moon. 
Nigatsu-—Second Moon. 
Sangatsu—Third Moon. 
Shigatsu—Tourth Moon. 
Gogatsu—Fifth Moon. 
Rokugatsu—sixth Moon. 
Shichigatsa—Seventh Moon. 
Hachigatsu—Highth Moon. 
Kugatsu— Ninth Moon. 
Jugatsu—'l'enth Moon. 
Juichigatsu—Hleventh Moon. . 
Junigatsu—Twelfth Moon. 
The first month, however, had 
another very common name, Shogatsu 
(True Moon). All of the months had 
also poetical appellations, of which the 
following are examples :— 
. Mutsuki (Social* month). 
Kisaragi (Putting on new clothes) 
Yayoi (Great growth). 
» Uzuki (Hare month). 
. Satsuki (Harly moon), 
. Minazuki (Water-less month). 
~ Fumizuki (Composition month). 
. Hatsuki (Leafy month). 
. Nagatsuki (ong moon),|! 
. Kannazuki (God-less month). 
. Shimotsuki (frost month). 

12. Shiwasu (Finishing month). 

The gods were supposed during the 
10th month to have left the other parts 
of the country and to have assembled 
in “ annual conference ” in their ‘ an- 
cestral home” of Izumo, And, as the 
gods had thus neglected their usual 
business of watching over the people, 
it was not considered of any use to 
offer prayers and sacrifices, and, there- 
fore, that tenth month was given the 
special name of Kami-na-zuki, or 
Kami-naki-tsuki, “ god-less moon.” 

The four seasons of § spring, sunimer 
autumn and winter were recognized : 


* From Mutswmu, to be friendly. 

+ Scarcity of rain at this time. 

{ Or Tsukimi-zuki (Moon viewing month). 
|| Or Aiku-2zuki (Chrysanthemum month). 
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and there were also 24 periods of 14 or 
15 days each, which, to a great extent, 
indicated the weather, such as Shokan 
(Little Cold), Yaisho (Great Heat), 
etc., and which the farmer carefully 
followed in planning his labors. The 
peasantry also observed rather scrupu- 
lously other special times.  ‘ Jor 
instance, they sow their rice on the 
elghty-eighth day from the beginning 
of spring, and they plant it out in 
Nyvbai, the period fixed for the early 
summer. The 210th and 220th days 
from the beginning of spring, and 
what is called Hassakz, that is, the first 
day of the eighth moon (0. c¢.), are 
looked on as days of special importance 
to the crops, which are certain to be 
injured if there is a storm, because the 
rice is then in flower. They fall early 
in September, just in the middle of 
the typhoon season.” * 

In old Japan the week wag entirely 
unknown ; and it was not until the 
present era [Meiji], that the iéchiroku, 
or holidays on the “ones” and “sixes” 7 
of each month, were introduced. But 
that was speedily abandoned for the 
week system, Sunday an official holi- 
day, with names adapted from the 
Occidental names, as follows :— 

Nichiyobi (Sun-day). 
Getsuyobi (Moon-day). 
Kayobi (Mars-day.) 
Sutyobi (Mercury-day). 
Mokuyobt (Jupiter-day). 
Kinyobi (Venus-day). 
Doyobi (Saturn-day). 

And Prof. Chamberlain telis of the 
adoption of even the Saturday half- 
holiday :—“ Sunday being in vulgar 
parlance Dontaku, [a corruption of the 
Dutch Zontag], Saturday is called (in 
equally vulgar parlance) Handon, that 
is, ‘ half-Sunday.’ ” 

The days of each month were named, 
not only in numerical order, but also 
according to the sexagenary tables 
mentioned above in connection with 
the names of the years in ‘a cycle of 


* Chamberlain’s “ Things Japanese.” 
Tt On the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, 26th. 
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Cathay.” And the latter names were. 
perhaps more important than the 
numerical ones, because according to 
these special names a day was judged 
to be either lucky or unlucky for 
particular events. Tor instance, Dr. 
Griffis informs us in “ The Mikado’s 
Empire,” that “many people of the 
lower classes would not wash their 
head or hair on ‘ the day of the horse,’ 
lest their hair become red.” On the 
other hand, this “ day of the horse” is 
sacred to Inari Sama. It is, moreover, 
very important, when planning for a 
wedding, to avoid certain fixed days 
and to select one from the auspicious 
days. Another illustration of this 
superstition about days may be found 
on pages 164, 165, of Vol. VIII, (May, 
1901), of the EvANGELIsT. 

The hours were also named according 
to the Zodia cal menagerie, in the fol- 
lowing way :— 


1. Hour of the Rat, 11p.m.- 1 a.m. 


28 5) 3) OF 1-3lare 

De a) oo) 97 eer, 3-0 eanae 

Ao, 3). 3) Ehater a= (anna 

D. 9)’ 5, Dragon, (-Ooem 

6. fo» x Serpent, 9-1] hanme 

Te” oy 55° >, Horse, 11 oct 
8. a Ns,’ 55 Goail-oup.me 

9. 4) +5 9 Monkey, 3-5 pam: 
LO. i, 5 COtkpoane peta 
Ve 157). 4, WOGaneO ne 


1253 4, », Boar o-Lipane 

The hour of the ox, by-the-way, 
being the time of sound sleep, was 
sacred to women crossed in love, for 
taking vengeance upon a straw image 
of the recreant lover at the shrine of 
Tudo. 

The go-sekku, or five festivals, were 
also carefully observed. ‘They fell on 
the first (or, as some say, seventh) day 


of the first month, the third day of the 


third month, the fifth day of the fifth 
month, the seventh day of the seventh 
month, and the ninth day of the ninth 
month. They have various names, of 
which the most general are those which 
call them by the names of the months, 
such as Shogatsu no Sekku (“ Virst 
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Moon’s Festival’), etc. But these 
names are not so commonly used as 
those which more particularly describe 
the nature of the festival. For instauce, 
the festival of the third month is well 
known as Jomi-no-Sekku (Girls’ Festi- 
vals), or Hina-maisurt (Dolls’ Festi- 
val); that of the fifth month is the 
famous Yango-no-Sekku (Boys’ Festi- 
val), or Nobori-no-Sekku (Flag Festi- 
val); that of the seventh month is 
commonly called Tanabata no Sekku 
(Star Festival), because it is dedicated 
to the star Vega (Zanabata) ; while 
that of the ninth month is called Ohoyo 
no-Sekku (Indian Summer Festival), 
or Kiku-no-Sekku (Chrysanthemum 
Festival), The name of a flower may 
also be attached to the other festivals. 
There is now, of course, considerable 
confusion between the old and the new 


but the former is popular and still 
observed in country districts. And 
this confusion naturally leads to some 
ludicrous anachronisms. For instance, 
the 7th day of the 1st month (o. c.) 
was known as Nanakusa (Seven Herbs), 
because the people were wont to go out 
into the fields and gather seven certain 
kinds of vegetables for use on that day, 
but January 7 is too cold and too early. 
In some cases, however, the old day is 
retained, no matter whether it fits the 
new calendar or not. And not a few 
people are quite willing to keep both 
calendars and thus get twice as many 


| holidays ! 


But, as this whole topic is well-nigh 
inexhaustible, and “ time flies” “like 
an arrow ’’ here as elsewhere, we may 
as well stop now, and only reiterate, 
that assuredly the Japanese have plenty 


calendars, of which the latter is official, | of time ! Haws, C; 


Published in the periodical from 
which we have just quoted is a very 
pensive article contributed by “A 
country evangelist,” entitled Ah! are 
mo kenshin ; kore mo kenshin (There 
is self-devotion and_ self-devotion). 
which compares the different kinds of 
self-devotion shown by preachers of 
the Gospel. There is in the West, 
says this writer, the self-devotion of 
the Bishop who lives im a palace on 
120,000 yen a year, his every want 
supplied, who mixes in the best society 
and visits all places of note at will, 
and the self-devotion of the poor 
country curate, who struggles along on 
a pittance, unable to purchase books, 
with his wife and family barely able 
to keep soul and body together. The 
father does not: borrow as there would 
be no hope of being able to pay the 
‘money back. In Japan there is the 
self-devotion of the missionary who 
resides in a house costing thousands of 
yen, Who is able to go and see the 


‘daughters, who are 


flowers in bloom in spring and enjoys 
the pleasure of travelling hither and 
thither, who in our social scale receives 
the rank of a Sénin; and there is the 
self-devotion of the country evangelist, 
who receives from 15 to 20 yen a 
month, with which he is expected to 
defray all expenses, who works for 
three years perhaps and obtains about 
10 converts, which number, owing to 
removals, remains the same from year 
to year, who finds that among these 
converts there is hardly anybody that 
can understand what he wishes to 
teach, who perceives that they go 
through the forms of religion like so 
many soldiers obeying orders, who at 
last falls back on preaching of the 
Kyi-6 déwa style, and who while he 
labours on from year to year passes 
many an anxious hour in wondering 
what will become of his song and 
daily growing 
bigger, after he has gone. 
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Aenavtment, 


PLEDGE. 


J hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted ; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


JI-AI-KAN. 


Sakamaki O Tama, the little girl 
who was so badly burned at the home 
of Dr. Kelsey in Yokoharna on Jan 
21th, being a child of the Rescue 
Home, I am sure those interested in 


this work, will be glad to know further | 


about her. It was in the March 
Evancenisr that I wrote of her being 
in the General Hospital, Yokohama. 
She remained there twenty four days, 
and seemed to be doing so well that, 
to save expense, we had her removed 
to the ‘ Jizen Hospital,” where she 
remained thirteen days. After that 
time we had her removed to St Luke’s 
Hospital, Tokyo, and placed her under 
Dr. Teusler and his efficient nurse, 
Araki San. She was suffering from 
blood poisoning when she came, but 
began to improve very soon, 
every thing that skill and careful 
nursing could do was done for her. 
In about five weeks that dreadful 
burn was healed ; and we hoped she 
would begin to walk again soon: but 
kidney trouble developed, nervous 
prostration followed, and in a few days 
she went into unconsciousness. And 
God gathered her home. She gave 
bright testimony of faith in Christ, 
and we cin only rejoice that she is 
freed from a hard Jot, as she would 
always have been lame, had she lived. 


‘The foreign W. C. T. U. ladies of 


Yokohama, together with Dr. Kelsey 


kindly defrayed all the expense of 


and | 


| this long and tedious illness, and we 


owe much to Dr. Teusler, for the 
loving care and unwearied effort on her 
behalf. 

We are glad to report that another 
of our rescued girls, Fuji O Haru, has 
become a Christian and has entered 
the Reformed Church at Kanda, Rey. 
Shimanuki, pastor. She has passed 
her examination as a nurse, and is out 
on cases. Three of our Jt-ai-Kan 
girls are now nurses in practice. 

The little girls from the Ashiwo 
copper mines are still (seven of them) 
at the Ji-ai-Kan. They can recite all 
of the Ten Commandments, the 
Lords Prayer, and miuny hymns and 
all can set up a stocking, and finish it 
heel, toe, and all. And the matron is 
glad to receive orders to keep the little 
hands busy. The children are being 
taught to read and write as well. 

The following deserves a notice :— 

“Enclosed find cheque for ten Yen, 
to help in the work of Rescue Home. 
May God bless yon in your noble 
efforts. This is part of a little thank 
offering that cur house was spared 
when the Girls’ School burned ; God 
has been very kind to us during our 
eight years.’ This from Rey. and 
Mrs Snyder, just before they left Japan 
for a home furlough. ‘This is the 
third ten Yen from Mr. and Mrs. 
Snyder since Jast August to our Ji-ai- 
Kan. God is owning the work and 
blessing it. 


J. K. McCauley, Seo’y. 
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LEPER’S HOME, MEGURO. 


One June 22nd (Sabbath afternoon), 
it was my privilege with Miss. Ki. 
Parsons, Editor of Woman's Work for 
Women, the organ of the W. F. M. 8. 
of the Presbyterian church), together 
with Miss Youngman and Dr. Wyckoff, 
to unite with our afflicted brothers 
and sisters in the Leper’s Home, Me- 
euro in celebrating the dying love of 
our Lord in con.munion, after the 
baptism of ten lepers. Some could not 
stretch out a hand to take the elements, 
and Mr. Otsuka, (our faithful super- 
intendent) placed a bit of the broken 
bread between their lips. 

One man whose lips have receded so 
that he can no longer close them, 
threw back his head and a few drops 
of the wine were gently poured from 
the goblet into his mouth. His eyes 
have long since been closed, with 
that dreadful disease, but the sweet 
peace that rested on that face, in the 
celebration of this feast of love told of 
an inward vision of Christ as his. He 
cannot tarry long here below, as the 
earthly tabernacle is fast dissolving, 
and he will soon behold the “ King in 
His beauty.” Miss Parsons has spent 
the last ten months in visiting the 
various Mission fields of the world, 
from Egypt around to Japan, and says 
that she “finds the lepers in this 
Home, the neatest and best cared 
for, and in the brightest surroundings 
of any of the countries she visited.” 
Ours is a flower garden. he chapel 
yesterday was bright with “ Gods 
language of love” in flowers. 

Miss Parsons gave the lepers a short, 
sympathetic tall, not an address, but 
just a bit of her own life experience, 
in which the text “His way is perfect” 
comforted her. She left that to them 
as a “ Miyage.” We all felt that it 
was God’s message to them, dictated hy 
the Holy Spirit, and will be a light to 
those darkened lives. Thirty three 
were able to be present at the service. 


J. K. McCauley. 


BEAUTIFUL CHARACTER OF 
A LITTLE GIRL. 

A young girl—'l'oshi .Sawa—ten or 
eleven years of age, in the. Tokyo Hiwa 
Jo Gakko, Azabu, Tokyo, has a lovely 
Christian character. She studies the 
Bible and prays earnestly. .On one 
oceasion she sat for a long time. with 
her head bowed. The matron; think- 
ing she might be sleeping, asked her 
what she was doing. She replied that 
she was praying. The matron question- 
ed her concerning the object of her 
prayer and elicited the information 
that she was praying God to help 
her father and mother quit the use of 
drink and tobacco; and also that she 
had written to her ‘mother; portraying 
as best she could the evils conhécted 
with the use cf those poisons. 

In the beginning of December, two 
letters in reply came from her mother: 
In them the mother thanked her little 
girl, and said that for her sake her 
father, elder sister, and herself would 
all give up those evils. She said she 
was anxiously waiting for her darling 
child to return home and tell her more 
of the good news. A younger sister 
and another member of the family 
have since been attending Christian 
services : a fulfillment of the prophetic 
vision, “A little child shall lead 
them.” 

Such an instance of childlike faith 
manifesting itself in the fruits of the 
Spirit, not only speaks much for the 
girl herself; but it is the strongest 
possible recommendation for the school 
in which she has received her present 
experience.—Kuni no Hikari. 


THE YOUNGEST MEMBER OF 
THE TOKYO TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Not long ago there appeared in the 
Japanese columns of the Kwni no 
Hikari an account of the youngest 
member of the T. T. 8. and probably 
of any temperance society in the 
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world. Mr. Teijiro Arai, whose only 
son was at that time but two months 
old, brought a note to the child’s 
uncle, Hon. Taro Ando, Pres. of the 
T. T. S. and also of the National 
Temperance League, sealed with the 
impress of the boy’s finger nail. ‘The 
note was in the form of a request for 
the child to become a member of the 
Temperance Society, the father obliga- 
ting himself to bring the boy up in 
the strict observance of temperance 
principles. On this consideration he 
was admitted as a member of the T. 
T. 8. “Train up a child in the way 
he should go: and when he is old he 
will not depart from it.”—K. no H. 


The Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union in Nagasaki, consisting of 
Japanese ladics, met the other day at 
the residence of Dr. Suganuma, and 
decided to present a petition to Goy- 
ernor Arakawa, asking him to take 
some measures along the following 
lines:—t. To control the behaviour 
of the girls at the various bazaars. 2. 
To restrict the number of saloons in 
the late foreign settlement, if it is not 
practicable to shut them all up at once. 
3. To prohibit the barmaids from 
soliciting custom on the public streets, 
and if possible to stop the custom of 
having barmaids  entirely.— Japan 


Mail. 


SOCIAL EVIL STATISTICS 
FOR 1901. 


To THE Eprror oF THE “ JAPAN Maru,” 

Srr,—I enclose you a copy of the 
statistics relating to the Social Evil 
question for 1901. 

The action of the courts in regard 
to the so-called loan and the debts of 
prostitutes has greatly complicated the 
situation in re the free cessation of 
business on the part of prostitutes, but 
it is evident that this line of reform 
is in a healthy condition, notwithstand- 
ing this action. 

Yours sincerely, U. G. MURPHY. 
_ Nagoya, June 17, 1902. 


Statistics were difficult to collect 
this year as several prefectural offices 
declined to funish the desired informa- 
tion. 

Official statements were obtained 
from 41 of the 47 prefectures, the 
larger portion of which were sent to 
ine direct ; the remainder were procur- 
ed for me by friends after the 
authorities had refused to give out any 
more statistics. The six places from 
which no reports were obtained have 
not a great many licensed prostitutes, 
except Hiroshima, which had 1,600 
prostitutes and 840 geisha in 1899, 

The number of prostitutes and 
geisha have been approximated for six 
places not reporting by using the 
statistical table for 1899 as a_ basis 
and by allowing the average decrease 
in other prefectures to apply to these 
places. In order to estimate properly 
the effect of the regulation permitting 
“free cessation ” to prostitutes, the 
number for the empire is given for 
each year since 1896, except 1900, 
when no statistics were collected. 


Increase over 


Prostitutes. Previous Year. Geisha, 
per cent, 
VSVG Oo, 097 Boece Se go taodos = 
NSO) Sastet OMe ehccc PAD) Sarre . we ene 
LS9SR. 00003. seae HANG ss cee 30,383 
1899 ...52,274...... See: 29,154 
1901 ...40,195...decrease 23° ...29,846 


The prefectures showing the greatest 
decrease of prostitutes for 1900-1£01 
are as follows :— 

No. for 1899. For 1901. Decrease. 


SLOKYO: ve ec.s 6,871 22. 5,158° eee 
Osakace......0,2, gee 5,253 we 1,022 
Hokkaido ...2,322 ... 1,876 vee, MAAS 
Kanagawa...2,659 ... 1,879 ... {80 
Hyogo .......2,812 ... 1,211 ... 1,601 
OR Chenarreee 2,704. 2%. 1,320 sane 
Aictieeten 2 1,904 2. 1,445 cee 
Toyama...... 972) 465. 059 (cua 
Shizuoka ....1,000.;... 673 257 gleam 


The only ‘prefecture showing an 
increase is Fukui which repor ts seven 


| more than in 1899, 
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The decrease in Miye and Hyogo 


was not caused by “ free cessation ” of | 


prostitutes in those prefectures, at least 


this was not the main cause. The 
majority of the decrease may be 
attributed to the fact that great 


numbers of girls were transferred to 
‘Tokyo and elsewhere to take the place 
of those who had left the brothels by 
virtue of the “ free cessation ” regula- 
tion. The keepers were ab'e to stem 
the tide of free cessation for quite a 


time by suits and distraints, but 
recently there bas been a gradual | 


increase in the number of cessations, 
especially in some localities. Prostitut- 
es wilt never have anything more than 
awsemblance of freedom, however, until 
these so-called financial contracts are 
made invalid. If the Supreme Court 
had given morality and facts due 
consideration in the test case, the 
brothels would have lost, but nothing 
could induce the judiciary to go behind 
tlhe written form, 

Arrests for illegal prostitution show 
a decrease of 20 per cent. ‘There has 
also been a heavy decrease in visitors 
to brothels and’ brothel receipts. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE 
FLORENCE CRITTENTON 
RESCUI HOME: 

YEN 
Rev. 8. 8. Snyder, Sendai, 10.00 
Mrs. F. 8. Booth, Yokohama, 3.00 
peace Ky Harrincton, | 5 3.00 
eee W.. Van Petter, 3, 4 00 
Miss Hand, - 4.00 
i Baucus, . 3.00 
Dickinson; f 3.00 
» Rebertson, Tokyo, 5.00 


M. A. Spencer 


Jiai Kan, Treas. 


“eT he world’s W. O.1.U. officers are 
glad to report that Miss Kara Smart, a 
clever and devoted Cor. Sec’y. of 
South Dakota State Union, will become 
our Missionary to Japan i in the Karly 
Summer,” 


| 


| read 


/ and onions. 


GOOD NEWS FROM MRS. 
LARGE. 


The following is an extract from a 
letter lately received by Rev. Julius 
Soper, from Mrs. E. 8. Large, which 
all lovers of the temperance cause will 
with deep interest, and with 
heartfelt thankfulness to Mrs. Large. 

“T wrote you some time ago that I 
had a plan wich I hoped to be able to 
work out, by which I could establish a 
Memorial Fund for my husband, 
whereby Mr. Miyama’s salary could 
become an assured thing. Within the 
last month I have had $ 100.00 given 
me toward this, to be invested, the 
interest from the investment to be 
sent yearly to Japan. Now I am 
putting part of this money in potatoes 
The potato crop was a 
failure last year and potatoes have and 
are selling as high as three yen a bushel. 
Onions are always from one and a half 
to two yen a bushel, and I expect. to 
eet a good interest on this investment. 
Then [am getting two little pigs to 
be fed and sold in the autumn, [ am 
thinking of setting ont a peach and 
apple orchard that would in about four 
years bring in the greater part, if not 
tore than the whole amount of the 
sum needed. In praying for guidance 
in this, the words to Peter, when he 
was to accompany the messengers to 
the house of Cornelius, came to me,— 
‘doubting nothing” Now I am sure 
this will interest the temperance 
workers, and I ask that they will re- 
member to pray for God’s blessing on 
the pigs, potatoes and onions. I “feel 
that your prayers will be a help to me 
as [ plan to wisely invest this con- 
secrated money.”’ 


Mrs. Large also says :—“ I am sure 
it was very kind of the National 


League officers to send me the appre- 
ciative letter which was enclosed with 
your last. The Licur or our Lanp is 
a welcome friend also. Please convey 
to the friends my heartfelt thanks, and 
assure them that though duty keep me 
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here for a time, Japan and her people 
ure not the less dear to me.” 
Mrs. Large’s address is: Orrtanna, 
Adams County, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
Kuni no Hikari 


TEMPERANCE MEETING IN 
CENTRAL TABERNACLE 
HONGO, TOKYO. 


At the monthly meeting of our 
Hongo Branch of the Tokyo 'T 'Temper- 
ance Society on the 31st ult, one of our 
members, Mr. Saito gave a very in- 
teresting ‘and telling address, in which | 
he referred to the temperance legisla- 
tion that has been attempted from the 
most ancient times in various lands, 
Egypt, Greece, Rome, China, etc., 
showing the deeply- felt need among 
all nations of at least putting restric- 
tions upon the common use of alcoholic 
beverages, which had always been the 
chief cause of demoralization in the 
home, society and the state. He 
characterized all efforts of this kind 
that fell short of total abstinence as | 
powerless to effect their purpose, and 
made an impassioned appeal to all 
present to practise the strictest ab- | 
stinence, 

He was followed by Mr. Sho Nemoto, 
M. P., who in his own inimitable way 
told us the story of the Temperance 
Bill prohibiting the sale of liquors to 
minors, which passed the Lower House 
at its recent session, but was shelved 
for a year by the House of Peers. It 
was evident that Mr. Nemoto himself | 
had not only devoted much time and 
thought to the preparation of the Bill, 
having procured and translated similar 
measures adopted not only in America 
but in England, New Zealand, ete., 
but that in spite of the rejection by 
the House of Representatives a year 
ago of a Bill of similar import, he had | 
by his earnest and self-denying efforts | 


’ 


won a remarkable victory this year for 
the cause of temperance and the protec- 
tion of the homes of Japan. He is 
not discouraged over the reception his 
Bill met with in the Upper House but 
fully determined to do his utmost to 
have it made a law next year. ‘To this 
end he urged that all who love their 
country see io it that men of sound 
principles be chosen at the forthcoming 
General Election in August, making a 


strong appeal to Tokyo constituents 
| to elect Mr. ‘Taro Ando to represent 


them, as men of his type were so sadly 
needed in Parliament. None present 
could fail to catch the contagion of his 
temperance enthusiasm. It being a 
rainy night, the audience was small, 
and the number signing the pledge 
only two, but it would be hard to 
estimate the educative influence of 
such meetings. Surely it is most 
encouraging ‘that in such a short time 
the temperance reform has advanced , 
to such a stage in Japan that even her 
lawmakers cannot long refuse to legis- 
late, at least for a limited prohibition 
of this cursed liquor traffic. 
Harpo HH. Coates. 

Trom a paragraph in the “ Hochi 

Shimbun” of the 9th inst it appears 


| that on the 31st of May a great eduica- 


tional meeting was held in Shizuoka, in 


/ connection with which an entertain- 


ment was given and supper served to 
200 prominent educators without the 
use of a drop of sake. 

The company was entertained with 
music by the “ Chiknzen Biwa” and 
all seemed to enjoy the occasion to a 
high degree. Also two recent alumni 
meetings of the Shiznoka normal school 
have been successfully held without 
liquor being served. 

Doubtless Mr. Oshima, Principal of 
the Shizuoka normal school had much 
to do with these meetings. What 
influence for good one strong temper- 
ance man can exert !—IKuni no Hikari 
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THE MOMOYAMA MIDDLE 
SCHOOL. 


(This ts the only School for Boys, the 
CALS. has in Japan. Ed.) 

When the late Secretary of the 
Society, the Rev. F..E. Wigram and 
his son visited Osaka in the course of 
their journey round the CO.MLS. 
Missions, Mr. Wigram asked some of 
the icading Japanese workers to name 
to him any special need of the Mission. 
They told him that a good C.M.S. 
School was greatly needed in Osaka. 
Shortly after Mr. Wigram’s return to 
England an anonymous subscriber 
gave £1000.—to the O.M.S. for this 
purpose. Land was bought on the 
Eastern outskirts of the city, in the 
district known as Momoyama, and the 
School Buildings were ready for occu- 
pation in January 1891. 

The Rev. W. Dunn who was to have 
been the first Principal of the Momo- 
yama School fell seriously ill during 
1890 and had to return to England 
without ever seeing the new School. 
A small day School had been carried 
on by Mr. Dunn and others and this 
provided a rucleus of seven scholars for 
the new Momoyama Schooi in January 
1891. 

The Rev. H. M. F. E. Price took 
charge as Principal, assisted by the 
Rev. H. L. Bleby and a small staff of 
Japanese ‘l'eachers. 

The School has passed through 
various changes. At first it was called 
a Higher English School, and in course 
of time the standard of the highest 
class became a good deal above that of 
an ordinary Middle School. Some of 

‘the first graduates from this higher 
class have gone out, and got on well 
through their knowledye of English. 


Gradually however we were led to 
bring the School more into line with 
the Government Middle School stand- 
ard, and for some years the Momoyama 
School has heen practically a Middle 
School only without the Government 
License and the privileges that the 
License brings. 

Mr. Bleby left the School for Evan- 
gelistic work in Kiushiu in 1893. 
After a time his place was taken by 
the appointment of Mr. M. Honda as 
Vice-Principal. Mr. Honda’s work in 
the school was most effective, his ex- 
perience and training in Government 
School work proving most valuable. 
He left after three years. In Decem- 
ber 1896 Mr. IF. E. Hamond came to 
help in the School, and six months 
luter Mr. Price’s place was taken by 
Rey. W. R. Gray. Mr. Hamond 
afterwards took up Evangelistic work, 
and Mr. Gray after about four years 
hard work in the School was invalided. 
His place is now occupied by the Rev. 
H. G.. Warren. The Rev. G. W. 
Rawlings who came out in December 
1900 takes part of the English work 
and helpsin other ways as far as his 
language study allows. 

During recent years though the 
number of Public Middle Schools has 
been increased, the supply of accom- 
modation has not kept pace with the 
demand in Osaka. The Momoyama 
School is therefore by no means an 
unwelcome auxiliary in the eyes of the 
City Educational Authorities. Hitherto 
the school has been unlicensed by the 
Government, and has consequently 
suffered from certain disadvantages, 


‘But the License has now been granted, 


and from April the Ist the school will 
be “renewed” as the Private Momo- 
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all the 
Middle 


yama Middle School, with 
privileges of Government 
School, 

There is every prospect of a large 
entry of new boys, so that the school 
will soon have 250 or more pupils, 

Since it was first established a good 
inany additional buildings have been 
erected, including a new Boarding 
Ifouse "which was finished last year. 
The main hope of the school as a 
Christian Missionary Agency lies in 
the work amongst the Boarders, and in 
the influence of Christian ‘Tutors and 
Pupils amongst their companions. At 


the present time the proportion of | 


Christian Students is small. A short 
address is given at Daily Morning 
Prayers, at which the attendance of 
Boarders is compulsory. On Sunday 


morning, there is a service with ad- 
dress. A students Y.M.C.A. was started 


in the school some years ago when Mr. 
J. R. Mott first visited Japan. 

In the early days of the school there 
was no Christian work going on in the 
neighbourhood. At first and for some 
time Divine Service and Prayer Meet- 
ings used to be held in one of the 
class-rooms. Later on a Preaching 
Place was taken and worked by those 
connected with the school. In course 
of time a Congregation was formed 
with the name of the ‘ Jonan Kyo- 
kwai.” Several students have been 
baptized and enrolled as members of 
this Church. 

Only a very few of the Christian 
students who have left the Momoyama 
School have as yet entered the Divinity 
School and become O.M.8. Mission 
Workers. 

The present is a critical time for the 
school. May much prayer be offered 

that the school may become 
more thoroughly Christian in tone. 
We would especially ask for prayer on 
behalf of the Missionaries now working 
in the school, and also for Mr. 8. 
Swaki the Vice-Principal and the 
other Japanese Christian Masters. 
si Ye) Ri thea le 


e more and | 


AMERICAN BOARD MISSION. 
From Jlission Nevws.) 
MATSUYAMA. 
A rather notable series of Buddhist 


' meetings was held simultaneously in 


-reason to think 


the theater. Although an admittance 
fee was charged, sufficient numbers 
attended to pay tie lecturer from fifty 
to seventy yen each night, we are told. 
These meetings were held under the 


_ auspices of the Great Buddhist Alh- 


ance (Son-ko Ho-Butsu Kaku-Shi Dai- 
Do-Dan—The Honor-Emperor Rever- 
ence-Buddha All-Sects Great Alliance) 
having its headquarters in Tokyo. 1 
think it was this same Alliance which 


about two years ago addressed a Memo- 


rial to the Churches of Christendom in 
regard to the missionary work in China 
and Boxer outbreak. We have no 
that these meetings 
were especially timed to oppose our 
meetings, though in fact they began 
the day after us and continued several 
days longer. The programme was 
widely scattered through all the streets 
by richly liveried men riding in jin- 
rikishas carrying brilliant banners 
and flags. This Buddhist campaign it 


seems was not limited to Matsuyama, 


but extended through the provinces, 
and was undertaken, as the programme 
tell us, to make war upon and punish 
Christianity and ‘ Tenrikyo” (a 
modern Shinto sect popularly reported 
to be highly immoral). Among the 
topics announced for discussion were 
the following :— 

Living Buddhism  Fisticuffs the 
Priests. Discourse on the Dream of 
Civilisation, A New Heaven and a 
New Earth and Paradise. 

Punishment for the Delusions of 
“ Penrikyo.” 

Regulate Christianity 
Salvation Ar my. 

Au Analysis of “The Fiery Wheel” 
and “The Demons of Hell.” (Buddhist 


dogmas. ) 


tite 


yee 
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A Journey over the Mountains and 
the River of Death. 

The Living Activity of Kwandon 
and Fudd (two popular Buddhist 
deities). 

The Delusions of Christianity and 
“Venrikyo” make them National Foes, 
The Sinfulness of the Salvation Army’s 
Anti-licensed-Prostitution Crusade. 

Is the Salvation Army a Lantern 
Carrier (helper) to Secret Prostitution? 

The Immorality of Licensed Prosti- 
tutes Freely Stopping their Business. 

Proclamation of Buddhist Public 
Indictment of Christianity. 

Buddhist Sulphuric Acid for Salva- 
tion Army Electroplating. (=?) 

Was Jesus Christ the Illegitimate 
Child of Free Love ? 

On one side of the programme is the 
remark “‘ Whoever presents this ticket 
will gain admittance at reduced rates.” 
It would be interesting to’ know more 
of the animus and aims and results of 
this meeting. Perhaps we shall hear 
later. One or two remarks have led 
me to judge that they have made little 
religious impression. Rather I gather 
that the total impression left is that 
the campaign is to make money rather 
than believers. Still the nature of the 
addresses and the fact that such crowds 
can be gathered to hear them, averag- 
ing five hundred to six hundred pay 
hearers each night, indicates something 
as to the religious status of multitudes 
here in Matsuyama. I much regretted 
my inability to attend one or two of 
these meetings to see and hear for 
mvself, 

I may perhaps note at this point the 
fact that some two weeks preceeding 
Dr. Davis’s visit two teachers from the 
famous Kei-o Gijiku (the late Mr. 
Fukuzawa’s school) came to Matsuyama 
and delivered two long expositions of 
the moral teaching advocated by that 
illustrious leader and maker of ‘New 
Japan. I had the pleasure. and also 
the profit of listening to their Incid 
expositions. “ Dokuritsu” and “Jison” 

(which they frequently translated into 


Hinglish as Self-Reliance and Self- 
Respect) were the sum and substance of 
their moral theory. ‘he new morality 
needed by New Japan is to be found in 
these two words. Japan must get this 
new morality if she is to compete with 
the West. Japan has taken all the 
material elements of Western civilisa- 
tion possible; she must now take the 
non-material, especialy the moral ele- 
ments of the West. mphasis was also 
laid on the necessity of making Eng- 
land rather than Trance or Germany 
a modeft for imitation. But imitation 
must be of principles, not of mere 
rules. ‘Their closing words were that 
Japan must study the secret of the 
moral life of the West. Though not 
professing to be Christian, it was 
evident that in their moral ideals they 
were very close tous. Indirectly their 
addresses were very serviceable to the 
cause of Christ. 

Many indications show that Japan 
is beginning to turn away from Con- 
tinental Kurope and toward England 
and America for her solutions for the 
deeper problems and methods of life. 

8. L. Guuicx. 


CHRISTIAN LAY FORCES 
IN SAPPORO. 


The strength of the Christian forces 
of Sapporo becomes apparent on 
occasion, even when no effort is made 
to marshal them. An observer of the 
Christmas celebrations in the different 
churches of the city last winter called 
attention in a Jocal paper to the 
prominent part taken by the members 
of the faculty and the undergraduates 
of the Agricultural College. This fact 
was indeed noticeable. he laity 
prepared largely for the Christmas 
services—a distinct advance over’: 
previous years. : 

Again the Christian forces in educa- 


tional circles were apparent when a 


few weeks before Christmas a reception 
was given in a Christian home to the 
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Christian teachers of the city. Some 
twenty-five teachers were present and 
half a dozen sent excuses. Harnest 
words were spoken by the President of 
the College, the Director of the Middle’ 
School and a teacher of the Normal 
School; aud an hour was spent in 
social intercourse, while light refresh- 
ments were being served. It was good 
for all Christian teachers to come 
together without distinction of college 
and primary, public and private school. 
We were all encouraged by the strong 
showing. 

And once more, April 27th, when 
the Y.M.C.A Union held its spring 
meeting, the writer was deeply im- 
pressed with the spiritual tone of the 
meeting itself and with tne downright 
common sense of the brethren. In Y. 
M.C.A, activities Sapporo has not yet 
fallen into line with the rest of Japan 
and the world, probably to our own 
loss. We hope sometime to be 
connected with the associations of 
Christendom. Meantime though we 
are not quite idle. And this latest 
spring meeting indicates pretty accur- 
ately the type of Christian thinking 
and living prevalent among our young 
men. ‘There was no effort after cheap 
oratory, nor philosophy falsely so called, 
nor hair-splitting theology. Every- 
thine was practical and spirited. 

In the opening words the chairman 
emphasised the fact that while most 
firms and companies in the world at 
large seek their own profit, the Chris- 
tian Association is founded upon the 
principle, Seek not your own but 
another’s profit, Another address by 
an editor of one of our city dailies, a 
man of seventeen years of varied aud 
deep Christian experience, pressed 
home the duty and necessity of self- 
denial and consecration, drawing illus- 
tration copiously from personal experi- 
ence. ‘The third address, by Pres. 
Sato of the College, urged with much 
warmth the value of presistent study 
of the Bible and of young men making 
the Bible their rule of lite and conduct 


in the midst of this crooked world. It 
is God’s true word and will never fail. 

There were several earnest prayers. 
The singing was prompt, manly, spirit- 
ual. Altogether this whole meeting 
like the two above mentioued occasions 
and similar occasions not infrequent, 
fill our hearts with thanksgiving for 
the influence our faith has already 
eained and with hope bright and 
buoyant for its future triumphs. 

G. M. Rowland. 


SENDAI NOTES. 
HRISTIANITY has many friends 


who are slow in showing their 
colors, but who are a great encourage- 
ment to pastors and evangelists. In 
one of these northern villages lives 
an old gentleman, who over thirty 
years ago made it a point to go to 
Yokohama and inquire directly of some 
of the missionaries about this Way. 
He was a samurai of high rank and is 
called Zono Sama. One of his retain- 
ers is President of the Provincial 
Assembly. For the last five years, 
this bright and thoughtful samurai 
has welcomed the evangelists of his 
region and has freely shown his admir- 
ation of Christ’s teachings. He has 
encouraged young inen around him to 
look to Christianity as the coming 
religion. He said to an old friend 
last year, “I have examined both 
Buddhism and Yaso (Jesus), and Yaso 
is the better.’ To which his friend 
replied, “ Are you then a believer of 
Christ ?” ‘* No, but I an admirer of 
His teachings.” Ata recent meeting, 
this honest thinker said before the 
people, “ I have decided to be a Chris- 
tian so far as I understand it.” And 
now he is openly urging one and ano- 
ther to accept this Way. 

Mr. Uchimura Kanzo last year pub- 
lished a brief article in the Yorosw 
Chohd, to the effect that money was not 
made for people to spend in luxury 
upon themselves, but to do good to 
others... A thoroughly bad young man, 
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a son of wealthy parents, read this 
with surprise. He had lived in a 
riotous and wicked manner, but began 
to ask who Uchimura was, and why he 
wrote such things. On hearing that 
he was a Christian, he too began to 
look into it with a wholly new life 
appearing to him. Somehow he and 
the evangelist got together, and the 
result was his baptism. As | listened 
to his story just before baptism, of his 
hes, gambling, and dissipations it 
seemed as great a moral miracle as 
one could ask for, to see his joy in his 
new decision. 

This reminds me of another young 
man—a student—who not long ago 
came to me with the sad confession 
that he had wrecked himself already 
twice, and he felt that if he were not 
rescued at once, he was lost forever. 
It certainly was a desperate. case, and 
hecame none too soon. The mother 
too, came and begged me to save her 
son. He at one decided with all his 
remaining strength, and it was his 
“Great Decision.” But such young 
men as these find terrible difficulties 
in getting back into moral habits and 
a holy life. It takes all the sympathy 
and love and power the evangelists 
and the little churches can give to 
enable them to hold to their “ Great 
Decision.” 

A letter from the Government 
Prison came to me the other day from 
an inmate, who said that for over a 
year he had been studying the Bible, 
and had months ago decided to be a 
Christian, but had no courage to confess 
it. He had now acknowledged his 
faith, and begged to be baptised as 
soon as he should be released, which 
would be in a year more. 

Many prisoners are being reached 
with Christian literature. In this 
prison, where the head of the prison is 
most friendly to Christianity, and 
where the moral teacher sends his son 
to a Christian school, every opportunity 
is given the prisoners to read Christian 
books, especially the Bible. Over a 


| good for others. 


' hundred yen worth of Bibles and Testa- 


ments (not portions) and Christian 
books are sold every year in the two 
Sendai prisons. 

Mrs. Deforest and I have just 
made a six days’ trip to Wakuya, 
where the Kumi-ai Missionary Society 
has for years sustained an evangelist. 
We were especially invited, and were 
never more cordially met. The Chris- 
tians paid our hotel bills. We dined 
at the house of a wealthy Christian, 
where I always have a welcome. He 
opened his house to an evening meeting 
where prominent individuals with 
their wives were invited in order to 
hear about Christianity from us. 

Then another man of wealth, 
formerly a member of the Diet, sent 
us an invitetion to spend a night at 
his home, five miles distant. He was 
exceedingly courteous. He sent three 
special messengers at different times to 
invite us, and made careful inquiries 
of the Christians as to how to entertain 
us. ‘The evangelist also was invited to 
accompany us, and jinrikishas were 
furnished for us all. He desired to 
meet us in order to hear directly about 
this Jesus’ Way, and he wished his 
whole household with the neighboring 
people to hear too. About sixty adults 
gathered at his house, and we felt that 
it was very nearly a second edition of 
Acts 10th Chapter. The next morn- 
ing was spent almost wholly with this 
modest gentleman, who asked that the 
time might be used in our telling how 
he, a man of wealth, could have inner 
peace, and how he could do the most 
(L learned from others 
that he is supporting many tens of stu- 
dents in schools at Sendai and at 
Tokyo.) His younger brother, living 
near, married one of the Christiau 
young ladies of our church here six 
years ago and it was a great treat to 
her and Mrs. Delorest to meet again 
in this wholly unexpected manner, 
We were urged to tarry another night, 
but we had promised to speak in ano- 
ther village. He then cordially invited 
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us to come in summer, when his new 
bess (villa) would be completed on the 
top of a near hill, and where we could 
stay many days. ‘Then we were sent 
on our way, with the very unusual 
parting gift—teo yen—for expenses in 
that region, 

On learning that the evangelist held 
two meetings every month at a village 
eight miles from home, and that he 
had to walk home nights after his 
meeting was finished, because of lack 
of funds, Ieladly gave him the ten 
yen, and advised him to stay all night 
on such trips. 

J. H. Deforest. 


EVANGELICAL ASSOCIATION 


HE Japan Conference of the Ey. 
Association convened in its 'T'suki- 
ji Church, Tokyo, June 5th, to 8th, 
1902, to hold its tenth Annual Session. 
In the absence of a Bishop, Rev. F. W. 
Voegelein, Superintendent of the 
Mission, was elected President. Rev. 
J. Takano was appointed Secretary. 

The various Committee Reports 
indicated steady progress in nearly 
every department of the work, the 
results of the past year being quite 
encouraging. ‘The Church member- 
ship has now crossed the One ‘Thousand 
mark, 116 new members having been 
received during the past year. Iinan- 
cially advance was also evident, the 
contributions for the past year showing 
anet increase of Yen 450.00 over the 
previous year, Fifteen native Pastors 
received appointments. 

The Conference was favored with 
fraternal visits by Rev. Joseph Cosand 
of the United Brethren in Christ, and 
Rev. John Scott, D.D. of the Canada 
Methodist Missions. With reference 
to the “Union Movement” of the 
various Methodistic branches in Japan 
further action was deferred since Con- 
ference will again meet in annual ses- 
sion before the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Conference of the Church which 
Jatter convenes in October, 1903. 


z 


The Sunday morning service was 
well attended. Rev. I’. W. Voegelein: 
preached a practical sermon from II. 
Timothy 2:3, to an attentive audience 
after which a goodly number parti- 
cipated in the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. _ This was followed by a 
Missionary service at which Rev. T. 
Ichikawa of 'Togane gave the address. 

The laborers dispersed with new 
courage and hopefully went to their 
respective charges. May their labors 
be richly crowned with success. 


J. Po He 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE JAPAN METHODIST 
CHURCH. 


YH fourteenth Annual Conference of 

the Japan Methodist Church, con- 
vened at Azabu, ‘Tokyo, on Wednesday, 
May 14th. After devotional exercises 
the Rev. Y. Hiraiwa, who with marked 
efficiency had discharged the duties of 
President of the Conference during the 
year, was re-elected by a large majority. 
The fact that this session was the one 
just preceding that of the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church 
in Canada and that the Church might 
the better understand the conditions 
in Japan the Mission Board had sent 
the Rev. A. Sutherland, D.D., General 
Secretary of Missions, made this an 
extraordinary Session. Dr, Sutherland 
was eminently qualified for such a 
position. Vor nearly 30 years he has 
been the NSccretary of the Board of 
Missions of the Canadian Methodist 
Church and hence had to do with the 
sending out of the first inissionaries of 
that Church in this Empire. Beside 
this he was present in 1859 when the 
Japan Conference was organized. His 
presence, addresses and counsel will 
ereatly accelerate the work of the 
Chureh, 

The most far reaching question that 
came before the Conference was that 
of Methodist Union. ‘The Basis pre- 
pared by a representative Committee 
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was presented to the Conference and 
after a lengthy and animated discussion 
was handed to a Committee. This 
Committee recommended that the 
Conference heartily adopt the principle 
of Union and suggested that some 
changes should be made in the Basis 
before them. The recommendation of 
the Committee was adopted in a way 
that showed that the Conference believ- 
ed in Union. The election of delegates 
to the General Conference which meets 
in Winnipeg in September was the 
center of much interest. The following 
were elected ; Rev. John Scott, D.D., 
Rev. Y. Hiraiwa and Messers Yama- 
euchi and Ikehara. Dr Scott goes home 
on furlough and Mr. Hiraiwa will start 
for Capada during the present month. 
Owine to the great expense it 1s prob- 
able the Jaymen will not go. 

- Fraternal delegates were present 
from the other Methodist .bodies and 
representatives of the Japan Temper- 
ance League and the Scripture Union. 
These were received with enthusiasm 
and bore the greetings of the respective 
bodies. 

The report of the statistical Commit- 
tee showed considerable increase over 
the previous year. ‘Total membership 
2675, an increase of 323. Number of 
Baptisms during the year 338, an 
increase of 184. Number of children 
in the Sabbath school 2236, an increase 
of 249. This number does not include 
those children who meet under the 
W. M. Society. ‘Total contributions 
for all purposes 5803, an increase of 
yen 173. The Reports from the several 
Districts were full of promise. 

The W. M. Society as a matter of 
form also reports to Conference. 
These reports sounded forth a note of 
triumph all along the line. They 
showed a strong work well organized 
and equipped and remarkably success- 
ful. 

The services of the Sabbath were 
indeed seasons of grace and great 
delight. he preacher of the morning 
was the Rev. A. Sutherland. He 


spoke particularly to the Ministerial 
members of the Conference and the 
sermon long in itself was made longer 
by being interpreted but it was listened 
to from beginning to end by the large 
congregation without any sign of 
weariness. At the close over 300 sat 
down at the Lord’s Table. The even- 
ing service was preceeded by the Love 
Feast. The Rev. G. M. Meacham 
was the preacher. The sermon was 
full of interesting matter put in an 
attractive way. Dr. Meacham retires 
this year from the active work of the 
Ministry and has since returned to 
Canada. 

An impressive farewell service was 
held in the Girl’s School on the last 
day of the Conference at which the 
members separated to go to their 
various fields of toil. 

A. C. Borden. 


JAPAN SABBATH ALLIANCE. 


The Constitution of the Japan Sab- 
bath Alliance has been published both 
in English and Japanese. Copies of 
this Constitution, together with Mem- 
bership Cards, will be on hand for 
distribution at Karaizawa, Hakone, 
Arima and Hieizan, during the Sum- 
mer. The annual fee is only twenty 
five sen. It is hoped that a large 
number will not only sign the Member- 
ship Cards, and thus become members 
of the Alliance, but also become agents 
for securing new members, both Japa- 
nese and foreign, on their return to 
their respective fields of labor, after 
Summer vacation. There ought to be 
a Branch of the Alliance in every 
large city and town in the Empire. 
The first Convention will be held in 
Tokyo, October 22, 1902. Let there be 
a large and enthusiastic gathering. A 
weekly rest day for all classes is one of 
the burning questions in the world 
today. 

Julius Soper. 
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MAKE JESUS, THE SAVIOUR, KING. 


The following song was written by J. E, Gustafson, teacher of English in the Chu Gakko of Hagi, Yamaguchi 
Ken, and dedicz uted to the Ja apanese Young Men’s Christian Associations, 


Stand the men, confronting the host of sin, 
In whose hearts unrivalled the Master 


ik 
foaming tide, 
reigns 
And leadeth to vie 
Chorus : 


tory. 


Like the the rocks that beat back the 


Make Jesus, the Saviour, King! 
Let Him govern from sea to sea : 


He alone is WOES, ; the right has He, 


Make Jesus, the Sayiour, King ! 


2. 


3. 


King! 
In a warfare brooking no truce with wrong; 
Hear the summons! up, men, to storm the 
wall! 

He leadeth to victory ! 


sway ? 
When a foe has fallen, point him the way 
To obey our glorious Prince of Peace, 

‘Who leadeth to victory ! 


We've enrolled forever, to crown Christ ~ 


Tis a war for peace,—should not love hold 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The following new books and tracts received 
from the Methodist Publishing House, June 
and July. 

Lawyers Examination of Chris- 

tianity. By Howard Russel, Presi- 
dent of the American Anti-Saloon 
League. ‘l'ranslated by M. Okura and 
E. W. Clement. 

This will prove a very valuable book 
we think in special Christian work. 
Especially useful for’ educated non- 
Christians or inquirers. 

Has been highly commended by 
some prominent Japanese lawyers. 
Introduction in English and portrait 
of author. pp. 150 Price 25 Sen. 

The Gold Thread. By Norman 
McLeod. Translation by Mrs. Yamaka 
and W.S8. Worden. ‘This is a beauti- 
ful story for young people, after the 
style of Pilgrims Progress. Easy 
language and very fascinating, Six 
illustrations and illustrated cover. pp. 
120. Price 20 Sen. 

Kinshu Tebikikusa: Guide to Tem- 
perance. 

A new temperance tract by Presi- 
dent Oshima of the Shidzuoka Normal 
School. This will prove a fine addi- 
tion to the present small list of 
temperance tracts in Japan. 34 pp. 
with autograph letter introduction by 
‘Baron Takasaki. Price 4 Sen. 

Kyudosha no Shiori: Light for the 
Penitent. By H. C. Pardoe, D.D. 
Translation by Mr. Bessho. English 
contents and introduction by J. Soper, 
D.D. and portrait. 50 pp. Price 5 Sen. 

The Legacy of Iyeyas, (Deified as 
Gongensama.) In English. A Posthu- 
mous Manuscript in one hundred chap- 
ters. Translated from three collated 
copies of the original by Jno. Frederick 
Lowder, Esq. Reprinted by permis- 
sion of the family. his little hook is 
of great historical value to students of 
Japanese history. Jor many years has 
been out of print. 40 pages. Price 
25 Sen. 


PERSONALS. 
DEATHS, 


We deeply regret to. announce the 
death of Mrs. Parrott, the wife of Mr. 
F. Parrott of the Bible Societies Com- 
mittee for Japan. 

Mrs. Parrott left Japan in December 
of last year on a trip to England for 
the benefit of her health. The voyage 
which was thought would have been 
beneficial to her, proved exceedingly 
trying and she landed in England in a 
very weak condition. She was imme- 
diately placed under the best medical 
treatment and every possible means 
were used to restore her to health, but 
all to no purpose. She gradually grew 
weaker and weaker until at last she fell 
asleep on the 21st. ult. 

At the beginning of last Month as 
no hopes of her recovery could be held 
out Mr. Parrott was summoned home. 
He left by the earliest boat for England 
via America but had not reached 
Vancouver when the sad news cume to 
hand. A message was immediately 
cabled to await him at that Port. 

Great sympathy has been expressed 
for Mr. Parrott who has unfortunately 
suffered various misfortunes during the 
six months. His house in Yokohama 
was burned in December, Mrs. Parrotts 
health broke down in the same month, 


which necessitated her leaving for 
England. ‘The Bible House was des- 


troyed by fire in February, and last 
Month brought the dread tidings of 
his wife’s death. It is much regretted 
that Mr. Parrott was unable to reach 
home in time to see her before she 
passed away. 

The prayers of the readers of the 
Evangelist are requested for Mr. Parrott 
in his season of sad bereavement. 


Kev. Geo. Allchin, has returned to 
Japan in advance of term of furlough, 
in order to represent his mission on 
the Union Hymn Book Committee, 
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Wednesday, July 9th. of Bea 
tis at the General Hospital, Yokohama. 
Mr. Earl C. Swan, well known to 


many of our readers, a young man of 


bright promise, very popular among 
both the foreign and Japanese com- 
munity, a leader in athlectic and 
society circles. 


Mr. Swan who was only 25 years of 


age, and a native of California, came 
to Japan in 1899 and entered the 
service of the Japanese Government. 
He recently resigned this position to 
accept the post of secretary to the 
Engine and Iron Works. <A. fourth 
class decoration was conferred on him 
by the Government in recognition of 
his services. 

Funeral services were held in Christ 
Church, Yokohama, Friday morning, 


Bishop D.H. Moore, LL.D. In charge 
of the M. E. work in Japan and 
China, returns to U. 8. about July 
25th. He will possibly return to the 
Mission field in March 1903. 


ARRIVAIS. 


Miss Mary Deyo Miss E. P. Swartz 
Miss Charlette Evid Draper, oldest 
daughter Rev. Y. F. Draper, 

Rey. Geo. Allchin. 


DEPARTURES 


The following have left for furlough 
in the home lands, 
Rev. W. J. Doughty and family, 
Rev. W. R. Weakley and wife, 
Rey. 8. E. Hager and family, 
Rev. J. W. Robinson and family, 
Rev. A. M. Brooks and family, 
Prof. EH. W. Clement and family, 
Miss N. E. Fife, 
Mrs. H. B. Johnson and teh, 
Miss Mame Wadman, 
Rev. R. L. Pruett and family, 
P. P, C. Cara: 
Mrs. Jesse Clement, 
Karnest W. Clement, 
Nellie H. Clement. 
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AN ADDRESS, 


Delivered Before The Students 
Of The Buddhist College, 
Azabu, Tokyo, 


By Rev. Bexy. Crappenn, M. 
HIRTEEN 


been only a few weeks in Japan, 
I visited the Hongwanji temple in 
Tsukiji. To a foreigner all was new, 
interesting, and impressive. But no 
impression of that day was stronger 
than that made by a young man who 
was worshipping in the temple. He 
looked like a student. Hig face was 
noble, attractive, refined, earnest, in- 
telligent, spiritual : and as he walked 
ACYOSS the tatami, he seemed to be 
oppressed by the mystery of being and 
seeking rest for his soul. I remember 
how I wished that I might sit by his 
side and have him speak with me of his 
faith, and that I might speak to him 
of my faith. And now Iam permitted 
by the kindness of your President to sit 
by the side, so to speak, of one hundred 
such young men, and if there is not 
time for you to tell me of your faith, 
I at least may tell you of mine. 

‘In speaking to you to-day I feel how 
different we are, you and J. TI use an- 
other language than yours; [ belong to 
another country and another race. Not 
only are there bodily differences, there 

are also mental differences, In many 


respects the Oriental mind and the Oc- 


cidental mind are differently constitu- 
ted, and in addition to this my religious 
surroundings have been so very 
different that you will need patience 


years ago, when I had | 


as I speak upon the subject which is of 
such deep moment to us all, the subject 
of religion. 

But the differences between ug are 
special reasons why you should wish to 
hear what I may have to say. If there 
had come to my country one who was 
a teacher of your religion, [ am sure 
that Ishould have been anxious to list- 
en to his message ; and now I think I 
can hear you saying, Here is a man 
from a distant country, of a different 
civilization, and brought up in a dif- 
ferent religion from ours. What light 
can he throw upon the mystery of life, 
the mystery around us, and the mystery 
within us ? ! 

More than a thousand years ago, some 
Christian missionaries came to England. 
When the advisers of the King were 
debating whether he should allow them 
to deliver their message or not, one of 
the most trusted of the King’s advisers 
rose and said, “ Your majesty, as we sit 
here in our banquet hall at night, some- 
times a bird will fly in from one side, 
fly across the lighted hall, and fly out 
again at the other side. Such is our 
life, -We come from out the darkness, 
spend a brief momentsin the light of 
life, and then eo out into the darkness 
again. ‘Therefore, if these men can tell 
us anything concerning the darkness 
from which we came and the darkness 
toward which we go, let him be heard. ” 

And: here to-day, surrounded and 
oppressed by the sorrow and sin of the 
world and the mystery of the unseen, 
we all are ready to say, If any one can 
throw a single ray of light upon this 
darkness by all means let him be 
heard. 
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First let me refer to some 
things upon which we agree. 

(a). We agree in our opposition to 
modern civilization. Let me explain 
what I mean. Strauss, a German unbe- 
liever, whose writings attracted attention 
thirty years ago, said that if men would 
open their eyes and speak honestly they 
would have to acknowledge that the 
entire activity and aspiration of modern 
life was based upon views which run 
directly counter to the mind of Christ. 
This I believe to be true. Very much 
of boasted Western civilization is con - 
trary to the mind of Christ. But this 
is not necessarily to the discredit of 
Christ’s teachings. If the tiventieth 
century does not manifest His spirit, 
we can hope that the thirtieth, or the 
fiftieth, or it may be the one hundredth 
century will. Let us not think of the 
civilizations of the West as Christian. 
When Prof. Drummond was in Japan 
and was deploring much that existed 
in his own country, a Japanese gentle- 
man said to him, ‘ But yours is ¢ Chris- 
tian country ?” cai beg your pardon, ’ 
said Drummond, “ if is not Chesgan 
it is, I trust, becoming Christian. ” 
True Christianity is with you in its 


of many 


abhorrence of the self-seeking, the mon- | 


ey-worshipping spirit so prevalent in 
the West to-day. It says, “ A man’s 
life consisteth not in the abundance of 
the things which he possesseth. ”” 

And another respect in which we are, 
I believe, both opposed to the present 
day civilization is in abhorrence of 
war, Ags Christianity has in recent 
years been displayed before the world 
by Western nations, I can well under- 
stand that you might turn away from 
it with loathing. But such conditions 
are at a painful extreme from the spirit 
of Christ. He “came not to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them’. Ite 
said, “ Blessed are the peacemakers”; 
“Tove your enemies ;” “Put up thy 
sword into its sheath, all they who take 
the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
The platform of the International 
Peace Society is sound and firm ; “ All 


~ 


| bringing in of a better day. 


war is contrary to the spirit and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ. ” 

Hall Caine called his latest novel, 
“ The Eternal City, ” because in Rome, 
he believes, will some day gather repre- 
sentatives of Christian nations for the 
Bat I 
have a larger vision. I see gathered in 
Calcutta or Peking or it may be in To- 
kyo a convention ‘of all the religions of 
the world. ‘To it are come disciples of 
Him whose name shall be called the 
Prince of Peace, disciples of Confucius 
and Laotse, disciples of the gentle and 
compassionate Buddha, who taught that 
injustice must be conquered not by force, 
but by forbearance and kindness ; and 
they unite in saying that war should be 
no more, Life is full enough of misery, 
they say, without adding the horrors of 
the battlefield ; life is sacred, and must 
not be thus destroyed ; “man to man 
the world over shall brothers be, ” and 
all misunderstandings settled by arbi+ 
tration. ‘True, it seems but a dream, 
and its realization a long way off, but 
it will come some day. 

(6) We are with you in kindness to 
all animal life. All Christians do not 
go so far as to believe that all life is so 
sacred that life should never be taken, 
but Christianity teaches kindness to all 
living creatures. When I was a boy, 
I belonged to a society, of which Queen 
Victoria was patron, ‘called the “ Band 
of Mercy”, and I have long been in- 
terested in the “ Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals.” It 
was with special pleasure, therefore, 
that I learned a few days ago that such 
a society had been organized i in Tokyo, 
and that among its promoter 's are, side 
by side, the names of prominent Bud= 
dhist and Christian believers. All 
right thinking people are of one opinion 
as regards the merciless beating of a 
horse or the torturing of animals who 
can only speak to us by their pleading 
look, but even good people are not of 
one mind concerning sports that kill. 
For myself, I have never been able to 
understand how any man of refined 
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feeling can find pleasure in shooting a 
bird or beast just for the pleasure of 
shooting it, * 

Let me take time to notice also that 
in the teaching of your religion and 
mine there are impressive resemblances. 

Buddhism speaks of rest. Its temple 
grounds, with cool shade and _ lotus 
pond and the measured tolling of the 
sweet-toned bell—amid the heat and 
dust, the turmoil and struggle of life, 
their very atmosphere breathes peace. 
When I get tired, I sometimes go to 
Kamakura for a day, and when there I 
have said to myself more than once, 
I will not go over to Dai Butsu this 
time, yet every time I have been 
drawn to it before I left, and the rest- 
ful surroundings have never failed to 
breathe their calm into my soul. And 
the central word of Christianity is the 
same, Its atmosphere is peace. ‘ The 
work of righteousness shall be peace 
and the effect of righteousness quiet- 
ness.” St. Paul speaks of the peace 
of God as so deep that it passeth all 
understanding. Jesus bequeathed to 
his disciples not only peace but his 
own peace— My peace I give unto 
you.” 

And both, according to their light, 
seek peace in the same way. Your re- 
ligion says that rest follows the de- 
struction of desire and the death of 
self. Christianity teaches that rest 
comes to the soul. when all rebellious 
opposition to the Divine will is ex- 
tinguished. = When perfect harmony 
with God is attained, when self dies, 
when the soul is lost in God, it enters 


* Between my brother Englishman who 
“takes his pastime by going out to kill some- 
thing” and the priest of Mieisan who, with 
broom in hand, sweeps the path before him in 
his summer walk, lest he might tread out some 
insect life, it is easy to tell which seems more 
like a brother to Christ. 

And between my friend of the Occident who, 
as he looks upon a cascade, says, There is quite 
a fall of water there, and my friend of the 
Orient who worships the spirit that dwells in 
the cascade, it is easy to tell which is nearer 
the pagan, which of them has “ felt a presence 
that disturbs” and awes his soul. 


into rest. Not after unmeasured 
cycles of transmnigrations, but here, 
now, in this world of sorrow and sin, 
“'Phou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
whose mind is stayed on thee, because 
he trusteth in thee.” 

One other resemblance. Buddhism 
has, I believe, its exoteric teaching for 
the many, its esoteric or occult truth 
for the few. So has Christianity. 
“The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit, for they are 
foolishness unto him, neither can he 
know them, because they are spiritual- 
ly discerned.” “'l'o you it is given to 
know the mysteries of the kingdom of 
keayen.” ‘ When he was alone, he ex- 
pounded all things unto hig disciples.” 
They who profess to have entered into 
this experience assure us that God is 
to them an ever-present reality, that 
he speaks to them and they consciously 
speak to him, that day by day he 
upholds and strengthens them, cleans- 
ing their hearts and giving them victory 
over sin. They tell us that this experi- 
ence does away with the need of proofs 
asked for upon a lower plane, As tie 
Japanese proverb has it: ‘ Hyakubun 
ikken ni shikazu,” (an hundred hear- 
ings are not to be compared with one 
seeing). 

But you would have me especially 
speak of that which is peculiar to my 
own faith, of religion as it has present- 
ed itself to me. 

My father died when I was five years 
old, so my earliest religious jnstruction 
was wholly from my mother. She 
taught me that there was one God, all- 
powerful, always present with me, a 
Being of perfect holiness. He made 
the sea and the mountains, the trees and 
flowers, the sun and moon and stars. 
Though so great, he is interested in 
me, and I may pray to him as my 
Father in heaven. Because he loves 
me, when he saw my ruined condition 
through sin, he did not withhold his 
only Son, but gave him to suffer and 
die for me that I might be saved from 
my sins, and at last dwell with him 
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forever in heaven. She taught me that 
by nature my heart was sinful, but if I 
would yield myself to God, he would 
receive me and change my heart, so 
that I would love only that which is 
good. Such, in brief, was the faith of 
my childhood. 

Now that I have grown to be a 
man, I ask myself, was this teaching 
superstition, or does it commend itself 
to me to-day ? 

I know not how it may be with you 
but, for myself, I can not open my 
eyes anywhere without seeing what are 
to me conclusive evidences of the ex- 
-istence of, not a power merely, but a 
Person, understanding personality to 
connote intelligence and will. I see 
his presence in the heavens above me, 
in nature around me, in my own soul 
within me. For instance, if, when I 
came into this room, I had seen on 
this blackboard behind me a correctly 
worked out mathematical problem, and 
I had asked, Who put the problem on 
the board, and you had answered, 
Nobody put it there, I would have said 
that your answer was not reasonable, 
Back of the mathematics must have 
Leen a person, a mathematician. And 
when I open my eyes upon nature, back 
of tle crystalization of the snow-flake, 
the arrangement of leaves on a stem, 
the distances and revolutions of the 
planets, I see Him whose manifest 
presence led the astronomer-mathema- 
tician, when he had discovered Kepler’s 
Laws, to say with deepest reverence 
and awe, ‘‘ O God, I think thy thoughts 
after thee!” 

But it is not because of this intui- 
tion of my soul alone, or chiefly, that 
I believe in God. Christian faith, to 
an extent that is not true of any other 
faith, centres not in a philosophy but 
a Person. 

I find among my books one which 
contains an account of the life of Jesus, 
who lived in Palestine nineteen hun- 
dred years ago. It is not denied by any 
one that such a person really lived. I 
open the book to find out what I can 


concerning this life which has so great- 
ly influenced human history. As I 
read, I am impressed with the fact 
that he began his public career by 
announcing, as his mission, the 
establishment upon earth of the king- 


dom of heaven, a Kingdom of 
righteousness, truth, and love. The 
beneficence, the universality, the 


religious grandeur of this idea takes 
hold of me. In the establishing of 
this kingdom, He enunciated truths far 
beyond all philosophies, yet the 
common people heard him gladly. It 
was as if a religious teacher should 
arise in Japan who would cause its 
Jearned men to wonder at his words, 
and yet jinrikisha men, and coolies, 
and women with babes on their backs 
would listen, and listening say, Never 
man spake like this man ! 

Reading more carefully, I am im- 
pressed by the authority with which 
he spoke, and the claims he made for 
himself. He said, “I came down 
from heaven”; “I am the light of the 
world”; “I am the good shepherd ”; 
“Tam the way the truth, and the life, 
no man cometh unto the Father but 
by me”; “Tam the resurrection and 
the life”; “ No man knoweth the 
Father save the Son”; ‘“ The glory 
which I had with thee before the world 
was”; “He that loveth father or 
mother more than me is not worthy of 
me.” I read that once he stood forth 
and said, “Come unto me all ye that 
labour and are heavy-laden and [ will 
give you rest.” Just think, first of the 
world, its burdens, its care, its sorrow, 
its restlessness; and then think of him 
calling forth to all mankind that if 
they will come to him, he will give 
them rest, and then adding that he is 
meek and lowly in heart. Who is this? 
Has he the right to make such claims ? 
And can he do for needy man that 
which he has promised todo? And 
all the time, while we are reading, his 
personality grows more distinct before 
our vision ; his gentleness and right- 
eousness, patience, and purity, his com- 
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passion and truth, his self-sacrificing 
love. He said that if he were lifted 
up from the earth he would draw all 
men unto himself; and all men are 
being drawn to him. ‘Though they do 
not understand him, they are yet 
drawn by the power he will never cease 
to exert over the hearts of men. 

The Bukkyo Hyoron, organ of the 
Hongwanji Buddhists of Japan, said 
in its editorial page: “It is the glory 
of mankind that Jesus of Nazareth 
ever lived. Sometimes the wonder 
arises: Did his teachings come from 
man or from above man? Every 
phrase, every word of Christ’s should 
influence us.” 

A Calcutta Journal contained the 
following: “ as a Hindu anda Brahmin, 
I would pay my humble tribute to the 
helpful, simple, and deeply touching 
nature of the teachings of the loving 
and ever-lovable Jesus. To a pious 
Hindu, the picture of Jesus on the cross 
presents the sublimest and most thrill- 
ing object lesson ever offered to sinful 
and suffering humanity.” 

Mozoomdar, leader of the Brahmo 
Somaj in India, tells, in beautiful 
English, how when he had been med- 
itating on the state of his soul and 
the cure of spiritual wretchedness, 
‘¢ Jesus lay discovered in my heart as a 
repose, a sympathetic consolation, an 
unpurchased treasure. In the midst 
of these crumbling systems of Hindu 
superstition, Christ has been like the 
meat and drink of my soul.” And 
Christ was all this to him although he 
had to add, ‘I am outside the fold of 
Christianity.” 

We do not seek eulogies of Christ. 
If we did, we might find them in 
abundance from men who did not 
confess themselves his disciples. John 
8. Mill: ‘It would not be easy even 
- for an unbeliever to find a better trans- 
lation of the rule of virtue from the 
abstract to the concrete than to endea- 
your so to live that Christ would ap- 
prove his life.’ Carlyle: “ Higher 
than Jesus of Nazareth has the human 


mind not yet reached. He is a 
symbol of quite perennial, infinite 
character, whose significance will ever 
demand to be anew inquired into and 
anew made manifest.” Goethe: “ No 
matter how much the human mind 
nay progress in intellectual culture, in 
science, in breadth and depth, it will 
never rise above the elevation of Chris- 
tianity as it shines in the Gospels.” 
While Unitarianism does not say all 
that we could wish, yet Channing 
writes; “I know not what can be 
added to heighten the wonder, rever- 
ence, and love which are due to Jesus: 
and Martineau says, “Of any thing 
more perfect than the meek yet majes- 
tic Jesus no heart can ever dream. 

Such an one, befure whom the hearts 
of all who love the good bow with 
deepest reverence, deserves of every 
thinking man an answer to the ques- 
tion, “ What think ye of Christ ?” 
‘Tennyson, walking in the garden of a 
friend, was asked what he thought of 
Him. He stooped and plucked a white 
flower and then replied: ‘ What the 
sun is to that flower, Jesus Christ is 
to my soul.” 

But we find it stated of this person 
that he performed miracies, and many 
are very loathe to believe in the mira- 
culous. But if we believe that he was 
“God with us” then we would expect 
miracles. He lived on a higher plane 
than earth, his whole life was a con- 
sistent miracle, and closed, as would be 
expected, in absolute triumph over 
death. 

Because I thus believe in nim, he is 
to me final authority in religion. I 
sit at his feet as my teacher and con- 
cerning those things which I do not 
know, I[ feel sure that He knows. It 
is remarkable that he never speculates, 
never argues, but just reveals God and 
spiritual realities. He never says, it 
may be so or therefore it must be so ; 


always, as one who nas come from an- 


other world, he simply says, it is so. 
Oppressed by the mystery of life, I 
turn to Jesus and venture to ask of 
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him replies to the deepest questions of 
all the ages. Task, “Is there a great 
First Cause??? He answers, “ Yes, I 
came forth from God.” J ask, “Can 
man know God 2” He answers, ‘“ Yes 
he that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father.” Task, “Does the great 
Creator care for me?” He answers, 
“ Yes, He feeds the birds and clothes 
the flowers. Will he not much more 
care for you?” Task, “Can J obtain 
absolution of my sin?” He answers, 
“ Yes, the Son of man hath power to 
forgive sins??? Thus he answers, not 
questions metaphysical, but al] ques- 
tions to which it is important that I 
should have answer. As Browning 
wrote, 


“The acknowledgement of God 
in Christ, I say 
Accepted by the reason, solves 


for thee 

All questions in this life, and out 
of it.” : 

Allow me, in closing, to thank the 
President for his kindness in inviting 
me to address you to-day and to thank 
you for the attention given to what has 
been so imperfectly said. My heart goes 
out to you as I speak. We are all 
sincerely seeking after truth, and, 
“hearing the still, sad music of 
humanity,” desire to lessen the world’s 
misery and sin. May your largest 
hopes be realized. May we all be led 
into the way of truth, of peace, of life 
eternal. 


Only a running stream can be kept 
pure and fresh. So a human being 
who receives and does not give forth 
is dead, while he lives —G. H. Gould 


A Methodist minister in Korea has 
recently testified: “At the lowest 
estimate nine-tenths of our successes 
are the result of the American Bible 


Society work; ” and a Presbyterian | 
minister adds, “ Indeed, nearly every 


encouraging case brought to our notice 
shows some connection with the col- 
porteurs. ” 


A JOURNSY IN THE ISLAND 
AND DIOCES& OF KYUSHU 


By Rev. C. If. Basil Woodd. 


Who is that missionary who being 
within reach of the largest volcanic 
crater in the world would not take an 
early opportunity of yoing to see it? 
and who, too, is that missionary who 
when invited by a colleague to com- 
bine some missionary work with a 
bicycle journey across the Island of 
Kyushu says ‘ No’ ? Not I! 

So imagine a beautiful May morn- 
ing when soon after six o’clock Mr. 
Ueda (my cook) and Mrs. Wistaria 
Flower (his wife) bow their farewells 
with genuine regret as I mount my 
bicycle at the door of No. 50 Artizans 
Place. This address sounds prosaic 
and conjures up in the mind of the 
Knglish reader ‘surroundings very 
different from those of my pretty little 
home with its sandy entrance path 
nicely raked over every morning—its 
picturesque roof of brown  tiles—its 
small pleasure garden laid out with 
shrubs and rocks and goldfish-pond im 
true Japanese style—its vegetable 
garden froin which I am this week 
(May) eating my own peas, spinach, 
lettuce and strawberries, the murmur 
of the sea waves not two hundred yards 
distant and near by that of my newly 
acquired hive of bees. My baggage 
consists of 2 or 3 books necessary for 
the Japanese services I may have to 
take, and one or two other things, but 
only one or two for the journey 1s long 
and so are the hills. 

A railway journey of 5 hours carries 
me through hilly country where the 
vroves of vegetable-wax trees are at 
last putting forth their leaves. The 
wax obtained from the berry of this 
tree is an important product of © 
Kyushu. Here and there too stands 
out the Paulownia Imperialis tree now 
in full blue flower. It is an overgrown 
cousin of the foxglove and while its 
large leaves and flower serve as one of 
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the Japanese Hmperor’s crests its wood 
serves the more humble purpose of 
furnishing material for the Japanese 
wooden pattens. 

At Kumamoto, a town well known 
as a great educational centre, whose 
inhabitants nevertheless are amongst 
the most conservative in Japan, I am 
met by my friend and companion in 
travel the Rev. Sheldon Painter and 
before long we are bicycling steadily 
along the road which leads up a broad 
valley in the direction of the volcano, 
Mt. Aso. After several hours riding the 
road becomes steep, and we have to 
push our machines ; then we dash down 
a magnificent gorge. The river hes 
far below us on our right while on our 
left, are the most interesting exposures 
of columnar . basalt which I have 
ever seen. ‘This whole region is com- 
posed of ancient volcanic outpourings 
and their columnar rock structure 
occurs again and again. It is half 
past six when we reach our inn, It is 
a fascinating spot. We are in the rim 
of the huge ancient crater 40 miles in 
circumference ; or rather, we are in a 
nick in the crater through which, ages 
gone by, a great crater lake of water 
may have burst its bounds tearing out 
the river channel on the side of which 
the Japanese, always quick to seize on 
the gifts of nature, have perched their 
inn within sound of two mighty 
waterfalls, one rushing and full, one 
tall and slender, while to complete the 
delights of the situation a genial 
stream of blvod-heat water (gentle 
scion of the great volcano) issues into 2 
rock-hewn baths where all day long 
men and women reap quiet s srtisfaction. 
Nor was it long before we had joined 
the comfortable throng. In the water 
we met a persona ingrata—a Christian 
who had dishonoured his profession by 
swindling one of our missionaries out 
of a large sum of money. However 
courtesy and decorum are the order of 
the bath: so I was on the point of mak- 
ing the usual low bow when it flashed 
on my mind that this meant ducking 


my head, so I ended with a feeble nod, 
We were now very literally tée a téte 
with a circlet of interested natives 
belonging mostly to the peasant class. 
Mr. Painter, as always, did most of the 
talking as he is more familiar than I 
am with the language. 

Next day our road led across the 
plain encircled by the steep-walled rim 
of the large old crater. This plain ig 
a roughly circular flat depression in a 
very mountainous region. The mount- 
aing are the tumbled remains of the 
old voleano’s outpouriags. Just now 
(May) men’s ears are tingling with the 
account cf the terrible eruption in 
Martinique; but this would be a very 
little thing in comparison with what 
must have taken place here in Kyushu 
in by-gone ages. We can do no more 
than try to imagine the awful catas- 
trophe of a crater from 10 to 15 miles 
across In full activity! In the bosom 
of the old, though ac in the center, 
stands a mass of volcanic cones of later 
and still later dates and amongst them 
one still active. Vrom many a mile 
round the white cloud of condensed 
vapour ig seen against the mountain 
side now more now less. ‘The present 
active crater is a big funnel at the 
bottom of which are two smaller 
funnels from which issue with sullen 
murmur clouds of white and sulphur- 
ous vapour. I clambered to a neigh- 
bouring peak in order to obtain a view 
of the plain below. My excursion cost 
me four times the time and trouble I 
had anticipated; but I was repaid. 
There lay the spreading plain smiling 
with the brilliant yellow of the rape- 
fields and a few weeks later with the 
green of the barley and the wheat, and 
dotted about amongst them little 
villages which are said to reach the 
round number of one hundred. For 
a moment I almost expected to see the 
spire of the village church peeping 
from the trees. But no! Japan with 
all her charms is not Christian En- 
gland, 

_It was afternoon befora) we had with. 
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much labour pushed our bicycles, to 
the top of the steep path which led us 
up from and out of the old crater. 
True there was a finely graded new 
road which ascended in doubling and’ 
redoubling sigmoid curves but we 
judged the short cut to be better. A 
tunnel through the top-most ridge 
landed us at last on the downward 
track. But alas! the rain we had 
feared was now upon us. We sped 
down the grand winding descent. At 
the foot of the first decline we took a 
hasty lunch off sandwiches and ‘ Liebig’ 
hastily for our clothes were already wet 
and the roads would soon become un- 
rideable. I had brought no cape or 
coat with me as every ounce on a 
bicycle has to be reckoned with: but I 
was fortunate enough to be able to buy 
for 7 pence at a way side cottage one 
of the watet-proofs worn by Japanese 
peasants. They are made of a kind of 
long grass which is dried and disposed 
like a loose thatch. While leaving 
the extremities free it serves to keep 
the shoulders and back not only dry 
but warm. I now offered a ridiculous 
appearance for my pith helmet had 
been reduced by the rain to the con- 
sistency of a pudding and was sagging 
well down upon my ears. My back 
view resembled that of a bleached por- 
cupine on wheels. However I was 
in no humour to laugh for before long 
the porcupine and his companion were 
pushing their machines up and down 
the now unrideable hills. Wet and 
tired we were thankful to reach our 
destination. his was a village (called 
Kamino-mura) among the mountains 
where a faithful Japanese Evangelist 
shepherds some 15 Christian people. 
He is a man of ability and could if he 
desired make his mark in provincial 
politics. But in order to avoid their 
distraction he prefers to remain in his 
secluded post. When we had cleaned 
our bicycles, had our tub, donned the 
Japanese dressing-gowns which inns 
always supply, and eaten onr Japanese 
meal (for of course we are skillful with 


the chop-sticks) some of the Christians 
came in to see us. We talked on 
many topics and before they left had 
a little evening worship with them. 
My pith pudding had to be carefully 
attended to. It was bought in Tokyo 
and only cost two shillings. 

Next morning we enjoyed a Holy 
Communion Service. I preached and 
celebrated as Mr. Painter is still in 
Deacon’s Orders. Hight or ten Christ- 
ians were present. It was many 
months since the sacrament had: been 
administered. On Sundays the evan- 
gelist gets quite a crowd of children to 
Sunday School so that the whole vil- 
lage must be becoming gradually 
impregnated with Christian teaching. 
There are two or three definite “ inquir- 
ers” but they were not ready for Baptism. 
In the afternoon we decided to press 
on to a village a few miles away where 
some Japanese friends of Mr. Painter’s 
were to entertain us. As it was still 
raining it was another case of having 
to take our machines with us for a 
walk: and moreover as we expected to 
encounter much rain and mud we de- 
cided to take care of our partially dried 
boots and stockings and to go bare-leg- 
ged and shod with Japanese straw- 
sandals. But although in past years I 
have walked perhaps hundreds of miles 
in them, this time I could not get them 
comfortable and ended by walking in 
my Japanese socks which, as I should 
explain, are made of strong cotton cloth 
with a still stronger sole. 

Our host is a brewer of Japanese soy 
which is even more necessary toa Japa- 
nese meal than Worcester Sauce or 
Yorkshire Relish is to an English one. 
It isa great help in the eating of raw 
fish and some other things which though 
sufficiently palatable and wholesome 
requiresome moral courage in the eating 
I got him to show me how it was made. 
Barley and beans are soaked in water 
and allowed to ferment in large vats: 
the liquor is then drained off and 
boiled. ‘The hostess served our supper 
in person and some very nice dishes 
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served in foreign (that is European) 
style did she give us. They are people 
of means. He is the local County 
Councillor and has just bought himself 
a nice American bicycle on which he 
rides to the county town. They enjoyed 
our visit I think as much as we did. 
I have since sent them one of the books 
published by our Japan Tract Society 
as an acknowledgement of their kind- 
ness. 

Ever-changing visions of forest-clad 
mountain, rocky gorge and rushing 
river followed one another in quick 
succession. Many of the shrubs and 
flowers brought us very near to home. 
There was fragrant honey-suckle and 
profusion of white dog-rose. There 
were road-side buttercups and clover 
and violetsand plantain. But to prove 
we were not in Hingland there were big 
bushes of Diervilla with its pink and 
white trumpet shaped flowers and of 
white Dentyia and here and there a 
tree trailed over with the blue clusters 
of Wistaria. I long to traverse those 
lovely mountains again in finer weather. 
Midday brought us to a point in the 
river whence big flat-bottomed boats 
run down to the sea. We, our bicycles 
and three Japanese women ensconced 
ourselves in one of these and were soon 
gliding down the river guided by a 
boatman with an oar at the stern. We 
were will roofed in overhead to keep 
off the rain and were shielded at the 
sides with straw curtains. Every now 
and then we would peep out to admire 
the pink azaleas on the rocky river 
banks or to get a view of the rapids 
down which a few moments later our 
boatman would skillfully ‘shoot’? us. 
Mr. Painter’s spirits rose high as we 
neared the sea side town of Nobeoka 
for until he was sent to take charge of 
the Kumamoto district he was engaged 
as Teacher of English in a school there 
and during three ‘happy years there the 
people cot to like him as much as he 
got to like the people. There is a res- 
ident Japanese Evangelist there and 


Mr. Bleby (our missionary at Oita) 


comes over at regular intervals. Mr. 
and Mrs. Bleby had come over—a two 
days drive by ‘ Basher ”—to meet us 


and we enjoyed two days together at a 
little Japanese inn. Mr, Bleby and [ 
were content to ‘take a back seat’ 


while in Nobeoka for Mr. Painter was 
clearly the man of the hour: and we 
received more than one salute which 
was not intended for us but for ‘ Pain- 
ter San’? whom they took us for. The 
school which I have mentioned is sup- 
ported by a Japanese nobleman who 
still retains much of the old feudal 
dignity and respect. At the time when, 
34 yearsago, the great feudal lords 
handed over to the Crown their pro- 
perty and rights under the pressure of 
a great wave of public opinion, the 
retainers of the Lord of Nobeoka club- 
bed together and bought their master 
a copper mine. This has yielded him 
a large income and, not forgetful of 
his obligations to his people he main- 
tains two large schools, one for boys and 
one for girls. On the day after our 
arrival he invited Mr. Painter to dinner 
which was served in first rate foreign 
style. 

That day Mr. and Mrs. Bleby and I 
went over with the evangelist to pay a 
couple of most interesting calls. First 
a drive round the shore of the bay, 
catching wafts ever and anon of the 


- delicious orange blossoms; then a row 


across an arm of the sea brought us to 
a little village where lives he who is 
locally known as the Great Fish Man. 
It appears that a certain large fish 
which the dictionary calls Seriola quin- 
gueradiata is caught in this bay in 
immense quantities at a certain season 
of the year. The Great Fish Man, 
being a person of capital, energy ata 
ability practically has the fishing in 
his own hands, | He has several hig 
nets valued at one thousand pounds 
apiece. The best part of the year is 
occupied with making preparations for 
the great catch. Two villages are 
occupied by his fishermen and he main- 
tains a resident Doctor to mind their 
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ills. It was on the latter that we first 
called for he is a Christian and one too 
who is not ashamed of his Father. As 
we sat in his room the whole village 
seemed gathered together at the door. 
They pressed into the porch and leaned 
into the room, the Doctor took no more 
notice of them than any other Japa- 
nese host would have done. ‘There is 
a publicity in the Hast which seems 
strange to us of England. It struck me 
how easily a great teacher could have 
sat there and discoursed to the curious 
listeners. | We not unfrequently get 
illustrations of Bible incidents here in 
the Far East. Our next call was on 
the Great-I*ish Man himself. He is a 
well built intelligent man who would 
pass very well for a European of 
southern type. He hasa beautiful house 
and served us with tea in foreign style 
and moreover we sat on chairs. We 
had a long and interesting talk on 
many subjects. He is uot at all in- 
disposed to regard Christianity with 
favour though perhaps could hardly be 
spoken of as a definite inquirer! Mrs. 
Bleby quite fell in love with his wife 
who isa very gentle shy creature—one 
-of her sisters is now in a Christian 
Mission School in Tokyo. They showed 
us every courtesy and. we left feeling 
that the visit had been just what we 
could have wished. We held a public 
preaching at a neighbouring village 
hiring the lower room cf the inn which 
as in most Japanese houses opens on to 
the street. Mr. Bleby and I spoke to 
a large and quiet audience. 

Monday morning saw us once more 
on our way and Monday evening saw 
us arrive at our destination in sorry 
plight. TI need not again dwell on our 
drenched clothes and creaking bicycles, 
nor on my invaluable grass-cloak and 
pudding helmet. But I was lighter 
hearted this time for I had sent home 
by post several of my very few articles 
of luggage—even the proverbial tooth- 
brush. For why ? if one wanted one 
very badly do not inns often provide 
for one—yes one—the common use of 


~ 


guests ? So I felt happy with a pocket 
brush and comb, a pocket towel and a 
pocket ‘ Liebig.’ The good people at 
our inn treated us kindly and lent ns 
dry clothes after giving us a tub in 
their kitchen ; followed by supper, bed 
and breakfast all for six pence each. 
I have once before been charged eight 
pence but never before so little as six 
pence. 

Two reasons caused us to again hire 
a vehicle next day—one was continued 
rain and the other the fact that my 
bicycle peddles had gone wrong. We 
did not regret it for after a drive we 
took steam-boxt round the coast to Oita, 
and the weather clearing we had a 
glorious time. 

If my readers have followed me so 
far they might think that they were 
many days journey from ‘ Civilization ’ 
—but what would they think if at Oita 
I invited them to step into an electric 
tram-car aud be wafted off to a much 
frequented watering place? And so 
strangely is the new grafted on the old 
that next day I was introduced to a 
not very elderly Christian woman who 
remembers having to trample on an 
engraved figure of our Crucified Lord 
in the days—not forty years ago—when 
Christianity was forbidden. And there 
is a Christian man in Oita who in 
those days was the local official in 
charge of the trampling plates—in 
fact one of those which may now be 
seen in the Imperial Museum in Tokyo. 
I was shown too a few survivors of a 
clump of pine trees whereon in olden 
days Christians were hung and crucified. 
Yes, the old order changes: what greater 
privilege than to be allowed to do one’s 
very little in endeavouring to guide the 
new along the lines of God’s revealed 
Will? 

Our journey was not finished but I 
must not prolong my account of it more 
than to say it included a lovely fine 
day’s ride to the point where we were 
able to take train for home. I was a- 


mused to learn that the journey of the 


two foreigners was recorded in the local 
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newspaper and in this way two Christ- 
ian schoolmasters whom we visited in 
their religious isolation were apprized 
of our coming before they heard our 
voices at their gates. 


KANICHI MIYAMA 


BY DAVID & SPENCER 


Kanichi Miyama, of the Samurai 
class, was born in Hagi city, Yama- 
guchi Ken, Oct. 25,1848. When a 
young man he studied naval matters 
in Tokyo with the hope of entering the 
Imperial Japanese navy but failed. He 
then went to the United States in 
June 1874 to study, and to learn busi- 
ness methods. Before leaving Tokyo 
his friend Kotaro Asami came there 
from Yamaguchi Province to get work, 
which he finally secured ag personal 
teacher to the Rev. Geo. Cochran of 
the Canada Methodist Mission. This 
man Asami under the influence of Dr. 
Cochran was converted. Through Mr. 
Asami, Mr. Miyama became convinced 
intellectually of the value of Christian- 
ity in thisway. He had been leading 
a hard life, and one day, after a heavy 
bout laid down to sleep off the effect 
of drink with his head on the toke no 
ma (slightly raised platform at one end 
of the room, a place of special honor). 
While he slept some one placed by his 
head a tract, translated by Kein Naka- 


mura, (baptized by Dr. Cochran), in 
which Christ when about to be arres- 
ted by the soldiers in the garden, said, 
“Tam he.” ‘These words struck deep 
into Miyama’s heart. He said to him- 
self,’—If the people of the U.S. and 
Hurope believe this it must make them 
powerful, invincible.” But he had not 
yet come to the point of personal sur- 
render. After reaching San Francisco, 
he wrote back to his friend Asami for 
a letter of introduction to some Meth- 
odist minister. Mr. Asami asked Dr. 
Cochran for such a letter, but the latter, 
did not wish to give it unless Miyama 
really meant to reform his life. So 
wrote Asami to Miyama. But the latter 
was not yet willing to yield, so delayed. 
The next mail brought a letter from 
Dr. Cochran introducing Miyama to Dr. 
Thomas Guard, then pastor of Howard 
St. M. E. Church, San Trancisco, in 
which city Mr. Miyama was now resid- 
ing. With far more pride than hum- 
ility, Miyama appeared at Howard St. 
Church ‘the next Sabbath morning, 
and, just as the learned Dr. was about 
to rise to begin his sermon to an audi- 
ence filling the house, with an old 
straw hat in his left hand and with 
his right hand in his jacket pocket 
clasping tightly the letter and a good 
sized package of cigarettes which he 
carried in the same pocket, marched 
up the aisle to the altar rail and 
presented his letter, which the learned 
Dr. came down and received. ‘I 
would not do such a thing now for any 
money,” says our good brother. Direct- 
ing young Miyama to meet him at the 
preacher’ s meeting the next morning, 
the Dr. proceeded with his sermon. 
At the preacher’s meeting Miyama met 
not only Dr. Guard and others, but Dr. 
Otis Gibson, then in charge of our 
Chinese mission in San Francisco, 
whom Miyama will ever regard as his 
human Savior. Then began a friend- 
ship which ripened into the deepest 
confidence and love. Mr. Miyama at 
once came under the teachings of Dr. 
Gibson, and finally came to enjoy a 
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rich Christian experience. He traces 
his spiritual reform under the following 
three important points:—The first is 
the impression made by the tract 
mentioned above. The second came 
when he had to work at a farm house 
in the suburbs of San Trancisco to 
support himself. One night he was 
uncommonly lonely. He took up a 
religious ‘paper to read, but no comfort 
came. ‘“ Be ye holy for I am holy ” 

constantly pressed upon his mind. He 
got out of bed to pray and received 
some light, but was not satisfied. 
«The third step came after I had 
entered Dr. Gibson’s school. The Dr. 
called me to his room one night after 
school and asked: “Do you think 
you are converted? ‘ Yes!,’ “Do 
you know that your sins are forgiven 2” 
‘Yes.’ “ Do you love Christ? ” ‘ Yes.’ 
“Will you give your whole life to 
Christ ?”’ ‘This last question over- 
whelmed me with a sense of the 
burden. I felt crushed. I stood five 
or six minutes to consider while he sat 
studying my face. My head went 
down lower and lower. I saw that 
the Lord had cornered me; that I 
must meet the question squarely ; that 
Tcould not and must not deceive ny 


beloved teacher. Gathering all my 
courage I replied, ‘ Yes, I will give 
my whole life to him.’ Then, with 


tears streaming down his cheeks he 
extended to me his hand and said, ‘now 
let us pray.’ And he did pray. That 
settled the case forever as to my alle- 
giance to Jesus Christ. Irom that 
moment all my burdens rolled away, 
and have never troubled me since.’ 
Some two years later trouble arose 
from various causes in Dr. Gibson’s 
Gospel Society, Among the disturbing 
elements were Messrs. Akamine and 
Date, the latter a nephew of Count 
Mutsu. The Congregational and 
Presbyterian young men in the Gospel 
Society tried to take advantage of and 
lead away the Methodist young men. 
Serious charges were made against 
Miyama, and ‘Dr, Gibson had a church 


trial. When all his accusers had 
spoken against Miyama, who stood 
alone, Dr. Gibson said, “ now you may 
al go and I'll take Miyama. I have 
long known and trusted him, and until 
I find him wrong I shall believe lim.” 
“ Hivery one of my accusers has lost his 
faith. That act of Dr. Gibson chained 
me to the M. I. Church, and for his 
sake who svvedl me in my innocence I 
must give my life to her.” 

Dr. Gibson later offered to help 
educate three Japanese, and after 
consultation three were selected,—K. 
Miyama, 8. Ogata, and Toyoshiro Saito. 
Miyama said to Ovata, “You take Bro. 
Saito and go to De Pauw University 
and I’}l stay by the work here in San 
Francisco.” ‘This pleased Dr. Gibson 
who said to Miyama, “ If you will help 
carry on the Gospel Society VIl teach 
you theology.” Mr. Saito backed out 
and has been a moral failure. Ogata 
went, to De Pauw, has won a 
and is one of our best men. 

In 1886 Mr. Miyama returned Sone a 
visit to Japan during which, after 
consultation with Dr. M. C. Harris, he 
organized the Tokyo Gospel Society, in 


5 . 
a house which he rented of Sen Tsuda, 
Kinrokucho, Ginza, ne«r Shinbashi, 


where the Nogaku Zasshi was being 
published, and which later was oceupied 
by the Salvation Army, the Gospel 
Society having removed to Takegawa- 
cho. The first pupils enrolled was a 
sister of Umpei Tatsukawa M. P., and 
her younger sister, both of whom became 
Christians. 

During this visit Mr. Miyama was 
united in marriage with Miss Toyo 
Aoyama, a Shizoku lady of Okazaki, 
Mikawa, whom he took with him to 
San Francisco in 1887 and placed her 
in the University of the Pacific for 
study. 

An incident just here connected with 
our subject illustrates at once Dr. 
Gibson’s loyalty to a friend, and his 
love for the people of Asia, for whom 
he gave all the best years of his life; 
and also Mr. Miyama’s loving remem- 
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brance of his great teacher. Dr. 
Gibson had a gold watch, an old one, 
which he prized very highly. It had 
been ‘given him by a thankful father, 
a European in China, whose son Dr. 
Gibson had rescued from a life of sin. 
The Doctor carried it all through his 
China experiences and up to the hour 
of his death. Just before his trium- 


phant ascension some one asked him if 


he had anything to say or article to leave 
for any friend. He rallied and said, 
“Yes, here is this watch; I have 
carried it long, and have day by day 
watched the time till Jesus should 
come to take me to my home in heaven, 
He has not come yet. But give this to 
my boy Miyama. God bless him.” 
Miyama was them laboring for Christ 
in Hawai, and Dr. Harris, Presiding 
Elder, carried to him there the precious 
gift. When Dr. Harris, just before 
our 25th Anniversary, visited Mr. 
Miyama at Kamakura, he again saw 
the treasured watch, kept carefully at 
home that no harm may ever come to 
it. 

In 1888 there arose difficulty in 
Hawaii among the Japanese emigrants. 
The Japanese Christians in San Fran- 
cisco consulted how they might help 
them, and decided that some one 
should go to preach the Gospel to them 
and encourage them. ‘The lot fell to 
Miyama. A small sum to pay expens- 
es was collected, a third class steamer 
passage secured, and Miyama set out 
for the Islands. On the way he was 
very sick, and on arrival lay on the 
deck ready to die. He had but $15. 
in the world. he Lord sent to him a 
messenger in the form of a friendly 
American sailor who led him to a 
cheap boarding house, where he could 
live at $1.00 per day. 

The Hon. Taro Ando was then 
Japanese Consul at Hawaii, and was 
watching closely all Japanese arrivals. 
He heard of Miyata ao sent the 
Japanese Vice Consul, Mr. Torii to see 
if he were a dangerous character. Our 
innocent brother readily answered all 


questions and the officer was pleased to 
find instead of a dangerous character 
a humble but much worn Methodist 
preacher. Arrangements were made 
that Miyama should that night address 
the young men before going to visit 
the emigrants in the country. Mrs. 
Ando in a half scoffing way said to 
her maid servant, “ Mr.. Miyama is 
going to speak about Christianity to 
nicht, let's goand hear. Perhaps it 
may be omoshiroi (interesting, funny). 
Mr. Miyama spoke briefly, explaining 
the object of his visit to Hawaii, and 
giving his own experience. At that 
moment, directed by the Spirit to 
Heb. XI. 27, without preparation he 
began to preach. Among other things 
he said, “ There are many dangerous 
animals in the world, such as bears, 
lions, tigers, snakes, but the most 
dangerous animal known to us is a 
man without religion (mushukyo). 
Mrs. Ando’s face instantly paled. She 
afterward said, “I am a good clean 
woman, and try to do right; but this 
man calls me more dangerous than the 
wild beasts.” The next morning Bro. 
Miyama received a message from the 
Consul General requesting him to make 
his home at the consulate. He then 
visited the emigrants throughout the 
islands and came back with the report 
of many good meetings held. He had 
no sooner returned to San Francisco 
than he received several urgent invi- 
tations to hasten back to Hawaii. He 
returned and began that excellent 
work in which more than 280 were 
converted inside of two years. Among 
them were Gen. Ando and his wie, 
Toshiro Fujita and several other 
important persons. He was at this 
time greatly aided by the kindly in- 
structions of Bishop Fowler. He was 
also assisted by other Christian workers 
in Hawaii until it became known that 
he was under instructions to organize 
a Methodist Episcopal Church wheu 
their encouragement was suddenly 
withdrawn. 

Mr. Miyama returned to San Fran- 
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cisco and in 1890 came back to enter 
the work in Japan. Hig wife at the 
same time going to take a course of 
music in the Boston Conservatory, 
subsequently graduating also from the 
Training School and Deaconess’ Home. 
She subs sequently joined her husband 
in Japan who has served as pastor of 
several of our most important churches 
and is now the active and everywhere 
successful evangelist of the National 
‘Temperance League, still maintaining 
lis membership in our Conference. 
That he has been used of God as the 
originator of our Gospel Society in 
Tokyo, of our Methodist work in 
Hawaii, and as the agent by which 
many prominent Christians have been 
won to the Master, is cause for devout 
thankfulness to God. 


How many know that thirty aboueatta 
Chinese Christians were killed for their 
faith in Christ during the Boxer move- 
ment ? 

Nearly two hundred missionaries of 
all the churches suffered martyrdom in 
the same baptism of blood, 

So far as can be learned, not one 
Chinese Christian denied his Lord. 
Kiven shrinking women were made to 
suffer untellable shames and agonies 
without denying their Christ. This 
loyalty “even unto death” should 
shut the mouths of all cavillers at the 
character of native Christians for all 
time. 

Conservative missionaries estimate 
the number of Chinese now  sceking 
admission to Christian churches at two 
hundred and fifty thousand. 

An experienced missionary told me 
in Shanghai, on my way home from 
Manila, that the reason that China is 
coming toward the Christ is because 
“they saw our Christians die.” They 
died well. 

The work in Southern China is like 
that in the Acts of the Apostles. Daily 
there are being added to the Church 
“such ag are being saved. ” 

—lachange. 


RELIGIOUS SITUATION 
IN JAPAN. 


BY REY. R. B. PEERY. 


With the influx of Western ideas and 
civilization into Japan there has 
naturally come a falling away from 
the old moral and religious traditions 
and beliefs. he former foundations 
of faith have been shaken up, and the 
result has been a widespread feeling of 
indifference to all religious subjects. 
The intelligent Japanese has for years 
looked upon religion as something 
intangible, impracticable, and of little 
connection with his daily life. Hence 
he has not cared greatly whether 
Buddhism or Christianity triumphed ; 
or even if both of them sank into inno- 
cuous desuetude, and his country was. 
left entirely without a religion. 

But this attitude of indifference is 
gradually passing away, and the 
supreme importance of morality and 
religion is being more and more 
recognized. ‘The thoughts of leading 
men are turning to these subjects, and 
they are being widely discussed ,both 
in platform addresses and in the public 
press. One seldom picks up a news- 
paper or magazine here now without 
finding serious and thoughtful articles 
on morality and religion. Many 
religious books are being published, 

and are having an extensive sale. The 

best selling novel of last year was a 
Christian story, portraying the life 
and experiences of a Japanese pastor 
and his American wife. It was first 
printed as a serial in a leading daily 
paper, and was then brought out in 
book form. It hasalready run through 
ten or twelve editions, and the dernand 
continues unabated. 

Perhaps the most influential writer 
and lecturer on religious subjects in 
Japan to-day is Prof. Inouye Tetsujiro, 
of the Imperial University. He stoutly 
opposes both Christianity and Bud- 
dhism, asserting that they contain 
large elements of superstition, and are 
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in conflict with science and with the 
progressive spirit of the age. But this 
doughty professor clearly recognizes an 
imperative need for a religion of some 
sort; and he gravely proposes, by the 
help of his confreres, to construct a new 
one, which will contain all the good 
elements of the old ones, and be more 
in harmony with science, and with the 
peculiar needs of Japan. Another 
prominent man, Inouye Enryo, who is 
an ardent Buddhist of the New School, 
strongly opposes this plan, and con- 
tends earnestly by word of mouth and 
by his pen for a revival and reforma- 
tion of Buddhism. He thinks that if 
Buddhism could be made to pass 
through some such experience as 
Christianity passed through in Europe 
in the sixteenth century it would be 
quite sufficient for the needs of this 
country. These two men represent 
the feeling of a large part of the 
Japanese people—dissatisfaction with 
present religious conditions, and a 
seeking after something better. Like 
the sailors shipwrecked in the mouth 
of the broad Amazon, who, thinking 
they were far out on the briny deep, 
were perishing of thirst while the whole 
wide watery expanse on which they 
drifted was the very pure, sweet water 
which they so sorely needed, so these 
people are searching diligently for 
something which is already within 
their reach, and waiting to be taken up. 

There is another considerable party 
in Japan which is grossly materialistic, 
denying both the existence of God and 
of the soul. This school found a strong 
advocate in Mr. Nakae Tokusuke, who 
died at the close of last year. Shortly 
befure his death he published, under 
extraordinary circumstances, a_ re- 
markable book called Ichi Nen Yu 
Han (A year and a half), One year 
ago his physicians told him he had 
only a year and: a half to live; and, 
lying in his bed awaiting death, he 
wrote this book, which embodies his 
moral and religious reflections in view 
of approaching dissolution, The sub- 


title of the book well expresses the 
result of his cogitation—‘ No God. 
No soul.” After reviewing in a rather 
light and cynical fashion the usual 
arguinents for the existence of God and 
for a future life he announces that they 
are all inconclusive, and with true stoic 
resignation calmly looks forward to 
death as his final end. He acknow- 
ledges naively that to a man in his 
position these doctrines would be com- 
forting could they be believed ; but 
alas! science and philosophy forbid. 
This man spent many years in Trance, 
and imbibed the worst of her sceptical 
philosophy. After returning to his 
own country he engaged in business and 
failed, and then took to drink. His 
French connection and disappointed 
life are largely responsible for his 
depressing opinions. His book has had 
an enormous sale, and exerts a strong 
influence upon a certain class of minds. 
It has been attacked by all religious 
parties, and satisfactorily refuted—but 
much of its evil work will go on. 
When Mr. Nakae was near death a 
noted Buddhist priest gained admis- 
sion to his room, and began to read 
the usual Buddhist ritual ; but the dy- 
ing man showed that he maintained 
his atheistic convictions to the end by 
concentrating his waning strength in 
one last effort and angrily hurling his 
hard little pillow at the priest’s head. 

This revived interest in religious 
questions has been strongly reflected in 
Christian circles) The Christians of 
Japan were never more united, more 
self-reliant, and more aggressive than 
they are to-day. The Forward move- 
ment that was pushed with vigor dur- 
ing the whole of last year stirred up 
the lukewarm churches, and showed 
them what can be done by earnest and 
united effort. It also brought thou- 
sands of people within range of evan- 
eclical influence ; and gave the pastors 
and evangelists pliable material on 
which to work. While the results of the 
movement have not fully justified the 
extrayagant . statements that were 
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sometimes made concerning it, they 
have been most gratifying. Already 
many of the enquirers have been 
gathered into the churches, and others 
will be later. The work of preachers 
goes on apace and preachers in general 
are in a hopeful mood. Most of them 
are now sound evangelical men, and 
are preaching the plain gospel. 

During the last few years attendance 
upon Mission Schools has been increas- 
ing, and they now have as many 
students as they can care for properly. 
The disabilities under which these 
schools have labored have been partial- 
ly removed, and some of them have 
already received a quasi recognition 
from the government, which opens the 


=z 


way for their students to enter the 
higher government schools. 

Christians are still few and weak in 
Japan, but they exert an influence out 
of all proportion to their numerical 
strength. By continually emphasizing 
the higher things of life, by doing 
sweet charity, by preaching a lofty 
morality, and by living clean lives they 
have obtained rec ognition as one of the 
moral and religious forces of the land, 
and are exercising a great moulding 
and transforming influence on society. 
And many scholars and statesmen are 
coming to look hopefully to Christiani- 
ty as the one regenerating power 
which can cure all the ills of men, and 
satisfy the deepest longings of the 
human heart. Saga, Japan, 


SS — 


Gission Botes, 


THE A. B. C. F. M” 5 ANNUAL 
MEETING. 


[Kope, Jury 3-10. ] 


It is difficult to condense into a few 
sentences an account of this the largest 
and most enthusiastic meeting held for 
many years. There are now in Japan 
fifty nine members, occupying the 
twelve stations, Sapporo, Sendai, Nii- 
gata, Maebashi, Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, 
Kobe, Okayama-Tsuyama, Tottori, 
Matsuyama, Miyazaka. 

While the missionaries co-operate 
with the Japanese Christians in various 
ways, there is a clear line of separation 
in the general work. The thirty-four 
Kumi-ai Churches ere not only self- 
supporting and self-governing, but they 
have their own self-propagating Mis- 

slonary Society with an income of 


about 6,000 yen, with which they carry 
on evangelistic work in nine large cities. 
The total number of Christians con- 
nected with the Kumi-ai body and the 
twelve Mission Stations is 10,856, and 
their contributions for the last year 
amounted to 33,791 yen, while the 
Mission spent only 12,144 yen. The 
Christians own 64 church buildings 
valued at 125,794 yen. The number 
of baptized was 880, nearly double the 
average of the preceding eight years, 
which shows something of the effects of 
the Forward Movement. ‘The stability 
of the work is partly seen from two 
memorable meetings, one the 'Twenty- 
fifth Anniversary of the Naniwa Chureh 
in Osaka, which was the first church 
in Japan that began as a self supporting 
one: and the twentieth anniversary 
of the Rev. T. Miyagawa’s pastorate 
over the Osaka Church, He is the only 
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man ir Japan who has had an uvbrok- 
en pastorate four this length of time 
over one Church. 

The Educational Work comprises 
eleven schools with about 1,200 scholars, 
Of these the largest is the Doshisha, of 
which the Hon. K. Kataoka is Presi- 
dent. ‘he acceptance of this position 
by this distincuished statesman and 
earnest Christian, marks a new era in 
the college. The Faculty has been 
reinforced by the addition of three Jap- 
anese professors who recently grad- 
uated from foreign universities. 

Of the six Girls’ Schools, the Kobe 
College is the largest, and plans are 
being made to build new dormitories 
so as to accommodate 250 pupils, in- 
eluding the day scholars, 

There are four Kindergartens. The 
Glory Kindergarten in “Kobe has at- 
tracted the attention of educators to 
such a degree that its graduates are 
always spoken for in advance, ‘This 
year fourteen positions were open to the 
class of six graduates. 

As to Publication Work there were 
very few new books and tracts. Yet 
the sales were enormous, amounting to 
57,506 copies, five times the number 
of pages sold the previous year. 

One marked feature of the meetings 
was the very valuable addresses by the 
Rey. T. Miyagawa on “ Christianity 
and Modern Japanese Thought, ” the 
Rev. 8 L. Gulick on “ The Import- 
ance to the Missionary of Social Sci- 
ence”; and the annual sermon on “ The 
Art of Seeing God,” by the Rev. O. 
Cary. As these papers will doubtless 
appear in print, we refrain from outlia- 
ing them here. 

The daily devotional meetings were 
all upon one subject—“ The Kingdom 
of God.” Every meeting was full of 
hope and rich in spiritual thought. 
The usual Junior C. E. Society meet- 
ing, by the children of the Mission, was 
given on Sunday and the fame of this 
meeting is such that even a larger 
number of Kobe friends than usual 
attended it, 


Our Mission, being with but one ex- 
ception composed of citizens of the 
Great Republic, did not overlook the 
Glorious Fourth. The children cele- 
brated by burning a vast amount of 
efinpowder all ¢ day long, and in the 
evening the Mission had a most en- 
joyable sociable with friends residing 
in Kobe. 

It was a pleasure to receive a tele- 
gram from our honoured Minister, Col. 
Buck, to the effect that our application 
to be incorporated into an Association 
for holding Mission Property had been 
granted by the Government. Perhaps 
another should be mentioned that an- 
nounced the birth of the twelfth grand- 
child to the Mission, and, astonishing 
to relate, every one of the twelve is a 
boy. 

Dr. and Mrs Scudder, formerly 
members of this Mission, and now under 
appointment to Hawaii, were present 
to the delight of all their numerous 


ea and ie new members were 
wel sssrs. Dunning and Ben- 
nett. ans finly and one single lady 


are under appointment in the States, 
and requests have been forwarded for 
two more families and four single ladies. 

Amidst all the joy and hope, there 
were two depressing factors, the lack of 
evangelists, and the fear of insufficient 
funds with which to carry on the grow- 
ing work. 


J. Hi. Dak. 


Augustine said: “TI need a whole 
Christ for my salvation, a whole Bible 
for my study, a whole Church for my 
fellowship, and a whole world for my 
parish. ” 


Wanrep. Publisher of Evangelist 
wants copy of Evangelist for Feby,, 
1899. to make up file ‘for Boston Public 
Library. Will pay double price for 
stich copy. 
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THE BURDEN OF HEATHENISM: 
UNION MEETINGS AND A 
GOSPEL CHOIR. 


Rev. F. 8. Scupper, : 


While climbing over Japan’s most 
rugged and famous mountain pass, I 
overtook an old, wizened, yellow-faced 
woman carrying over her shoulders a 
pack bigger than her own body. She 
said she was seventy-one years old, and 
she had carried that bundle over plain 
and mountain from a place nearly two 
hundred miles distant. She was going 
to worship at Zenkwoji—the temple at 
Nagano. I offered to help her with 
her burden but she politely yet firmly 
declined my proffered assistance. She 
did not refuse, however, a little gift to 
make her journey more comfortable. I 
tried hard to think how I could bring 
to this old soul the knowledge of a 
God who could be worshipped without 
traveling so far to find Him, but she 
was wholly absorbed in her own errand 
and I conld only commit her to His 
care and keeping, though she could not 
know His comfort. Our ways parted 

end I saw her no more, but the weird 
vision remains and continues to awaken 
serious reflection, not the least of which 
is that we must bend our energies to 
teaching this people about their Cre- 
ator in the days of their youth. 

Last fail we invited all the Japanese 
pastors of various denominations in the 
northern part of this province to come 
to Nagano for a social conference. Not 
all would unite, but those who came 
left helped by mutual acquaintance 
and sympathy. The second meeting of 
this conference was held in a neighbor- 
ing town a few daysago. In the even- 
ing a theatre meeting was opened at 
which about 600 “people listened 
quietly for two and a half hours, while 
five speakers, with great earnestness, 
presented various phases of Christ’s life 
and teaching. But what touched me 
most of all was the group of Christians, 
old and young, and of amusing differ- 


ence in stature, all standing like an 
affectionate family upon the stage, and 
singing the sweet story of old. It was 
a picture which afforded a practical 
illustration of the truth of the preach- 
ing, and though the sermons will be 
forgotten, the vision of this warm-heart- 
ed group, it seems to me, must linger 
in the minds of those who were present, 
as a gospel of hope to lonely wanderers 
in heart, who are without God in their 
world. 
Foreign Missions. 


WORKERS’ CONFERENCE 
AT KYOTO 


(From Mission News.) 


What the Harvard Summer School 
of Theology does for the pastors of New 
England ‘and adjacent states, the Do- 
shisha Theological Department, though 
in a much humbler way, endeavors to 
do for the pastors and evangelists of the 
central part of Japan. Many of these 
workers stand alone in isolated places, 
unable even to purshase an occasional 
book for intellectual and spiritual nour- , 
ishment. The faculty of the The- 
ological Department considers it an 
integral en of their work, no less 
than a privilege, to provide some oppor- 
tunity from ‘time to time by which 
these faithful workers may be kept in 
touch with the progress of thought, and 
where they may receive the cheer and 
new strength which comes from the 
fellowship of larger numbers. 

With this purpose the faculty of the 
Theological Department arranged for 
a Workers’ Conference in the Doshisha 
Theological Hall from June 18th to 
the 24th. 'The morni ng sessions, always 
beginning with a half hour of prayer, 
were given to a consideration of the 
general topic “ 'The Triune God,” under 
the subdivisions: “ God, the Father, ” 
introduced with an address by Pastor 
Harada of Kobe; “The Self-Con- 
sciousness of Christ,” introduced by 


the Rev, 8. L. Gulick of Matsuyama ; 
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“The Church’s Consciousness sof Christ,” 
by Dr. Learned; ‘“ The Holy Spirit,” 
by Pastor Miyagawa of Osaka; ‘“ How 
to 'Vhink of the Trinity,” by the writer. 
Every lecture occupied an hour, or an 
hour and a half, and was followed by 
questions from the members of the Con- 
ference. Some of the questions show- 
ed plainly, that these brethren, although 
not in a position to read theological 
books, were doing some vigorous think- 
ing and were studying their Bibles. 

The general topic for the evening 
sessions was “ Messages of the Prophets 
for 'T'o-Day.” The ‘Messace of Isaiah 
was interpreted by Pastor ‘Usaki of the 
M. E. Church in this city ; the Message 
of Micah by Pastor Aburatani of our 
Shijo Church ; the Message of Jeremiah 
by Pastor Koki of Osaka ; the message 
of Kzekiel by Prof. Aoki; and that 
of Zechariah by Dr. A. D. Hail of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Mission. 
This series of addresses proved fully as 
interesting as the more doctrinal course 
in the morning. It showed to the 
workers the abiding value of the Oid 
Testament and made the ancient pro- 
phets live anew and deliver their mes- 
sages to modern Japan. 

“Phe afternoons were given up to kon- 
dankwat, that is, meetings for free dis- 
cussion of whatever topics the members 
of the conference deemed of interest. 
They were of a practical nature, for 
example, “‘ What constitutes successful 
Preaching?” “The best Method for 
Instructing Inquirers ;” “ Exchange of 
Experiences” etc. On Saturday the 
iwpembers of the conference made a 
delightful excursion, shooting the 
rapids of the Katsuragawa, the banks 
of which presented a specially charm- 
ing appearance in their wealth of 
blooming azaleas. Such seasons of un- 
restrained social intercourse draw the 
workers even closer together than formal 
conferences. é 

The attendance at the different ses- 
sions varied from twenty to thirty-five, 
the morning sessions being usually 
better attended than those in the even- 


ing. It is hoped that in future years 
the scope of the conference can be en- 
larged, and even larger numbers, in- 
cluding, as far as possible, all the de- 
nominations working in this region, 
may share in the benefit of such a 
gathering. Geo. HE. ALBRECHT. 


M. EH. CHURCH. 
From Tidings. 
HOW GOD OPENED A WAY 
FOR US INTO A FACTORY. 
By 


About half a mile north of Nagoya 

in the midst of the meadows is seen a 
tall square brick chimney incessantly 

vomiting forth thick black smoke. 
Several spacious buildings cluster at its 
foot. This is the Mitsui Silk Spinning 
Factory of Nagoya, where nearly five 
hundred young women and one hun- 
dred young men are constantly em- 
ployed. 

All these young people in this factory 
are much better behaved than those in 
other similar establishments of industry 
usually are , still they bave had no op- 
portunity to hear the precious. Gospel, 
hence no real joy, peace or happiness 
had ever entered the mind of any of 
them until quite recently. About a 
year and half ago brother Uichi Aki- 
yama, a young man, a member of our 
Church in Akita who had been engaged 
in the same work in that city, came to 
work in this Mitsui Silk Spinning 
Factory. Since bis removal to Nagoya 
brother Akiyama has always taken a 
firm stand in his church and taken 
active part in the aggressive movement 
for the cause of Christ. 

But he was the only Christian 
among his six hundred comrades. One 
Sunday he brought one of his fellow 
workers to the Church; later he brought 
two or three and now there come more 
than half a dozen nearly every Sunday 
from that factory. One evening, a 
few months ago, brother Akiyama in- 
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vited his pastor, brother K. Nakada, to 
his place to teach the Bible to some of 
his fellow workers in the factory. Much 
interest was manifested in this Bible 
class so that it was decided to hold it, 
once a week. The number of atten- 
dants increased meeting after meeting 
until there came a sufficiently large 
number to hold a regular preaching 
service, 

Brother Nakada has been going 
there once a week for the past several 
months to hold a preaching service as 
well as to conduct a Bible class. The 
writer was invited one Saturday even- 
ing a few weeks ago and had the pleas- 
ure of preaching to about one hundred 
young men and women of the factory 
in one of the dwelling houses of the 
employees. ‘They were very attentive 
hearers and took delight in singing 
hymns. Evidently they did not wish 
to go when the meeting was over and 
they went only when the signal at 
nine o’clock sounded obliging them to 
return to the dormitory for their night- 
ly repose. As therearemany candidates 
for baptism among these young people 
several will be baptized before this 
wrticle appears in “ ‘The ‘Tidings, ” 
We are very grateful to God for his 
opening the way for work in the midst 
of this great company of young people. 
May God use us mightily so that ere 
long every one of these six hundred 
souls may be brought to Christ and 
saved. 


METHODIST UNION 


A letter from the Rev. 8. A. Wain- 
right, M. D. dated Shelbyville, Mo., 
June 19, informs us that the measure 
favoring Methodist Union adopted by 
the General Conference of the M. E. 
Church, South, passed that body by a 
unanimous vote. Dr. Wainright speaks 
in terms of great encouragement on 
the question of Methodist Union in 
Japan. 

The Annual Conference of the Japan 
Methodist Church (Canadian) approved 


‘mounted 


the idea of Methodist Union strongly, 
suggesting however some changes 
which they would like to see made in 
the proposed Basis. The Revs. John 
Scott, D. D. and  Y. Hiraiwaieamd 
Messrs. Yamaguchi and Ikehara were 
chosen as delesates to their General 
Conference. ‘The ministerial delegates 
have already sailed. The Evangelical 
Association took no action on the 
subject of Methodist Union in its 
Annual Conference, as the Conference 
will have another session before the 
meeting of their General Conference. 


This editor recently met with an 
interesting experience. On closing a 
committee meeting at 10 o’clock of a 
stormy night in Tokyo, he stepped out 
upon the street to find some way of 
reaching home, four miles distant. 
He had walked but a few steps when 
an unusually bright and agile jenriki- 
sha man came up and asked for a 
customer. Asked what his fare would 
be, he named a sum which was very 
moderate for such a night, and did it 
in a manner to excite curiosity. We 
the “pull-man-car” and 
started for home, but had not gone far 
when the young man began, in very 
polite language, to ask as to the coun- 
try of our birth, how long we had been 
in Japan, where we lived, what we 
were doing, and gradually ran into the 
subject of social conditions, upon which 
he spoke with interest and intelligence. 
Preferring for the time to follow rather 
than lead the conversation, we listened, 
answered, and explained, until a 
favorable opportunity offered to ask of 
ive young man’s province, how he 

ame to ‘l'okyo, etc. In short his story 
2 this :—Born in Satsuma, and left an 
orphan some years since, with an old 
aunt and uncle dependent upon bim for 
support, and having an ambition—a 
burning desire—for education, he came 
to Tokyo, rented a hovel in which to 
shelter his old relatives, called them 
to Tokyo, and began working for their 
support and for his own e¢ducation. 
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Faithful study landed him in the 
Waseda Semmon Gakko, a school of 
college grade established and led by 
Count Okuma. But to study here he 
must give the hours of the day, and so 
the question of support became a serious 
one. Money giving out, and no other 
way of getting support and keeping up 
with his study offering, he took out 
a license as a jinvikisha drawer, 
following his studies in the day time 
and. pulling the jinrikisha for fares at 
night. He wore the scantiest of cloth- 
ing, yet it was clean and neat, his 
bearing was that of a gentleman, and 
his ideas bright and interesting. He 
evidently had read much. We learned 
that he is just 20 years of age. Asking 
his name, and cautioning him not to 
yield to the immense temptations with 


which he is surrounded, to which ex- | 


hortation liis response was humble, 
earnest and manly, we thought to give 
him a few sen above the very moderate 
fare he had asked, when we met with 
a blank refusal. He would take just 
what he agreed upon, but not a sen 
more. He was not seeking charity, 
but purposed by strict temperance, by 
economy, and by sticking to it, to win 
his way through college, and to a clean 
manhood. There was in all his con- 
versation nothing affected, nothing 
weak, no spirit of mere adventure. He 
meant business, and in a cool and 
determined way he is going to work to 
win. We had some other words which 
need not appear here. 

Query :—With young men of muscle 
and purpoes growing up by the tho 
usand throughout the country, what 
will be the future of Japan ? This is a 
striking case, but not the only one. 
How shall Japan be kept down? And 
what will be the result if Japan be not 
Christianized ? Tidings. 


Tn this country there are 16,000,000 
children of school age under temperance 
educational laws, and in every State 
but Georgia these laws are a part of 
the school system. 


NOTES FROM WORK AMONG 
WOMEN IN THE CANADIAN 
METHODIST MISSION. 


The fifteenth Annual Council Meet- 
ing of the Womun’s Missionary Society 
of the Methodist Church of Canada in 
Japan, was convened at the Toyo 
Kiwa Jo Gakko, 8 Torii Zaka, Azabu, 
Tokyo, on the 14th and 15th of July, 
1902, Miss M. A. Robertson, Secretary- 
Treas. of the Mission in the chair. Of 
the eighteen members of the Mission 
only twelve were present at the 
meeting, the remaining six being on 
furlough, two of whom Misses Belton 
and Wigle, accompanied by Miss 
KGllam, recently appointed, are due to 
arrive in Japan on the first of 
September. 

The opening hour of the morning 
session was devoted to a consecration 
service, after which the minutes of the 
Executive meetings of the year were 
heard and approved, and then reports 
of the year’s work in the five stations 
of Tokyo, Shizuoka, Kofu, Kanazawa 
and Nagano were received. These 
reports were full of interesting details 
and showed the work generally to be in 
a prosperous condition, and all felt that 
there was much cause for gratitude in 
that the efforts of the year had been so 
abundantly owned and blessed of the 
Master. 

In Tokyo there had been 14 
baptisms; 7 from the Women’s meetings 
aul 7 from the School. Weekly or 
fortnightly meetings had been held in 
12 places in the City with good atten- 
dance. 5 Bible Women and two of the 
Foreign ladies had done personal work 
in the homes in connection with 7 
Churches, upwards of 2300 visits 
having been made during the year and 
a number of new homes entered. 'T'wo 
of the Foreign ladies had devoted 
their full time to the School which 
has had a suecessful year, 180 students 
being registered of whom 150 were in 
actual attendance at the close of the 
last term. A number of applications 
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had been refused as the boarding 
department is limited to 100 including 
resident teachers, and the number of 
daily students to 60. About one half 


of the pupils at present are Christians,’ 


though many of these are still young 
“in the Way,” and several of the 
newer students are new candidates for 
baptism. A flourishing temperance 
“VY” Society includes the majority of 
the older pupils as White Ribboners, 
and a “ King’s Daughters’” Society 
carries on a free school for poor 
children in the neighborhood, while 15 
of the older Christian girls go out 
every Sunday to teach in four little 
Poor Sunday Schools carried on under 
the auspices of the School. ‘There is 
also an Orphanage in connection with 
the work where children are trained 
for domestic service. The School 
compietes its 18th year this Summer 
and its list of graduates numbers 58 
from the Japanese course and 36 from 
the English, about two-thirds of whom 
were professing Christians before 
leaving the school. ‘Twelve of these 
still remain as valued teachers and 
helpers in the different stations, one of 
whom, Miss Toyo Yuki, was one of 
the four young ladies who were success- 
ful in passing the recent Mombesho 
examinations for English Teacher’s 
Certificates, 

The work in Shizuoka and Kofu is 
conducted on lines similar to that in 
Tokyo, one half the force in each place 
giving their time to school work and 
the other to the direct evangelistic 
work in a number of the surrounding 
towns and villages, 8 places being 
reached along the railway from Shizu- 
oka and twice that number by kuruma 
in the plain and mountains around 
Kofu, where the three ladies of this 
society are the only foreign residents 
in the Province of Yamanashi. ‘The 
Shizuoka school has an enrollment of 
about 70 pupils and has this year 
added a new building so as to extend 
its accommodations and make it pos- 
sible to open a Kindergarten depart- 


ment in September. Kofu has a flour- 
ishing girl’s school of 100 or more 
which exerts a wideinfluence for good on 
the surrounding country, three-fourths 
of the pupils being in the boarding 
department. In all these schools 
attendance at Church and Sabbath 
School is obligatory. 

In Kanazawa the work is of a some- 
what different type being confined 
more exclusively to the city, where 
two industrial schools, with night 
schools and a free kindergarten in 
connection, are carried on, also an 
orphanage, in addition to the regular 
evangelistic work among the women, 
and Bible and English classes for 
young men in connection with the 
Church. 

In Nagano two Kindergartens (one 
of them a free one for poor children) 
and in Ueda, an hour’s ride distant by 
train, a third Kindergarten numbering 
60 pupils, are under the care of the 
two Missionaries and their half dozen 
Japanese assistants, who also conduct 
English and Bible classes for girls and 
young men and_ hold meetings in 
several towns and villages within a 
radius of forty miles of Nagano. 
Through these Kindergartens many 
new homes have been entered and 
largely-attended Mothers’ meetings are 
held weekly. 

The number of baptisms reported 
for the year among women in these 
five stations was 60, “about one third of 
which were from the schools. Total 
number of visits paid for Bible instruc- 
tion, between eight and nine thousand. 

The afternoon session of the Council 
and those of the day following were 
devoted largely to routine business but 
time was found for discussions on two 
or three topics of mutual interest, one 
of which was “The advisability of 
adopting a uniform course of study in 
our schools”; and another on ‘*‘ Evan- 
gelistic Work—are our present methods 
satisfactorily effective 2?” Many profit- 
able suggestions were brought out in 
these discussions, and the matter of 


* 
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the revision of the course of study in 
the schools was referred to a committee. 
The stationing sheet for the present 
year stands as follows :— 
Tokyo :— Miss Robertson, Sec. Treas; 
Misses Veazey, Howie and Killam. 


Shizuoka :— Misses Cunningham, 
Hart, Deacon. 

Kofu:— Misses Preston, Jost and 
Blackmore. 


Kanazawa:— Misses Sifton, Laing 
and Belton : 
Nagano :—Misses Crombie and Wigle. 


Y. IM. ComAG 


WHAT CAN THE MITSSIONAR'ES 
DO TO HELP THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
TION MEET THE NEEDS 
OF YOUNG MEW 2 
(CONCLUSION OF A PAPER READ 
AT THE OSAKA CONFERENCE) 

1. We can help to keep the basis 
and purposes of these organizations 
sound. Wherever new organizations 
are being formed, and we have any 
connection with them, we should see 
to it :— 

a. That the management is in the 
hands of Christian men. To make sure 
of this it igs necessary that those who 
vote and are eligible to hold office 
should be members in good standing of 
some evangelical Church. We welcome 
all other men of good moral character, 
but as associate and not active 
members. In fact a Y. M. C. A. on 
any other basis is a misnomer, it is not 
a,Y.M. C. A, and has no right to 
the name. 

b. We should use our influence to 
make these associations means to an 
end, not ends in themselves. Their 
purpose is to win young men for Christ 
and the Church. A real Y. M. C. A. 
therefore, is not and never will be, a 
substitute for the Church. 

c. Keep these organizations union 
interdenominational movements. A 
donominationa] men’s society is not a 


Young Men’s Christian Association, nor 
should it be called such. If it is wise 
to have a men’s club in a church have 
it, but do not let the Y. M. O. A. work 
of « city be broken up into separate 
Church societies. 

d. Confine the efforts of these 
societies to work for young men. J. L. 
Houghteling, the founder of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew, says: the 
Yy. M. C. A. “ must tell the community 
plainly, we wish to elevate and save 
the young men of the town, that 7s all. 
It is a big job, and we must give our 
whole time to it. We expect, by God’s 
blessing to do much, and we need help. 
..e...When we have reached the last 
young man, then we shall hold general 
evangelistic meetings, start Sunday 
Schools, organize tract distribution, 
open free lodging houses or hold meet- 
ings in the Old Ladies Home ; then we 
will do all the odd jobs left undone or 


| half done by all other Christians, but 


not before. But we have no very rosy 
expectations, and we don’t want the 
community to have, that this general 
picking up will occur much before 
‘doomsday’ ”. 

e. Allow no special creed or hobby 
to be ridden inside the walls of these 
societies. 

2. Another way in which we can 
help them. We can keep abreast of the 
rapid developments in the home Asso- 
ciations and apply our knowledge here. 
Since I left America well equipped 
Association rooms have been opened in 
a large car barn of the Brooklyn Street 
Railway Company, and another inno- 
vation has resulted from a request from 
the Globe-Wernicke Co. of Cincinnati 
that an organization like the Y. M. C. 
A. be formed among the 1,000 men in 
their factory. The firm provides the 
building, including gymnasium and 
fine plunge bath, and part of the 
expense of maintenance. We should 
watch these new movements. I com- 
mend, therefore, to your attention the 
two magazines “ Association Men ”, 
“ Association Boys” and the pamphlets 
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published by the International Com- 
mittee. 

3. Eucourage your Japanese friends 
to work for young men. We open our 
homes for young men and believe this 


to be a useful way of reaching them, 
but do we encourage Japanese Chris- 


tian men and women to do the same ? 
We think that a Japanese host would 
not know what to do with a group of 
students. Well, if he would not, let us 
teach him. What are we here for, if 
not to teach people what to do? Let 
us also spread the thought that the 
Association of a city is a place where 
all Christian workers will be welcome 
who will use this as a means of reach- 
ing young men and drawing them into 
their churches. I used to like to see 
in our Association rooms in Philadel- 
phia, a man zealous for his church, 
provided his zeal expended itself on 
the unchurched young men. I mention 
this because one of my fellow-workers 
in Osaka thought it would not be right 
to invite young men from the Seinen 
Kwai to his church. But this is exactly 
what we like to have workers do. 

4, The Association is in great need 
of men. ‘Tokyo is looking for two 
Secretaries, Osaka for another, Kobe 
will soon need a man, and I know not 
how soon other cities will want men. 
May we not hope that the missionaries 
will help to man these Associations 
with the ablest Secretaries Japan can 
produce ? 

5. Finally and chiefly if we are to 
more than play with the problem of 
the evangelization of Japan in this 
generation, we must develop the lay- 
workers. I speak of the work for men, 
but this part of my paper might 
equally apply to women. One of the 
Osaka missionaries said to me recently: 
“T don’t know how other churches 
find it but I know that in our 
church very few are baptized who are 
not brought in through the missionar- 
ies’ direct effort”. ‘This was bound 
to be true in the early history of the 
church in this land. But with the 


great openness of the multitudes now, 
we shall only stand on the rim of our 
opportunity if we do not train the 
laymen to win men to Christ one by 
one. This was the message that Dr. 
Torrey gave to pastors and missionaries 
from Sendai to Nagasaki. This is the 
message which for fifty years the Y. M. 
C. A. in America, by its acts more than 
by its words, has been proclaiming 
among the Colieges and Schools, Cities 
and ‘Towns, and among Railroad men 
and men in the Army and Navy. Ant 
this is the work that we must rise in 


our might and do here now. Some of 
you tell me that although large 


numbers of young men have been» 
baptized this last year, the increase in 
church attendance is by no means 
commensurate. Why? Did any one 
take those young converts and teach 
them to go and tell their friends the 
message of Christ? Dr. Davis told 
me of an acquaintance of his who 
always had a fund of good stories. He 
was asked how he remembered them 
so well. He replied: “ Whenever I 
hear or read a new story, I tell it to 
the first person I meet.” If we want 
young men recently baptized to get 
the teachings of Christ fixed in their 
minds, we must instruct them to tell 
others what they know. 

Japanese pastors have told me that 
we ought not to expect that more than 
one-tenth of those who hand in their 
names as enquirers will be brought 
into the church. But a missionary 
who has helped one of his pastors to 
organize and train personal workers in 
his church, says that we may be pretty 
sure that any enquirers sent to that 
pastor will be reached in time by one 
of his personal workers. 

I know of no betier way of doing 
this work than to form the Christians 
into groups for the study of Ohrist’s 
methods of winning men, and the 
fundamental Bible teachings which 
every Christian worker should know. 
Then let every member of the class 
agree to do something this week, to 
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talk with some one about Prana | 
Christ, or to give some one a tract, to 
invite and bring some one to the church 
meetings and Bible classes, to pray 
earnestly for some friend, and to do all 
in his power for the spread of the 
kingdom among young men. ‘Then at 
each week’s meeting let each report 
what he has done, the difficulties he 
met, and then the leader and other 
members of the class can advise further 
work with the individual in question. 

If the missionaries of a city, forget- 
ting denominational differences should 
unite the workers of different churches 
into such groups led hy the best person 
available, both in holding new con- 
verts and in reaching out for others, 
what leaps in advance might be made! 
Then the Y. M. C. A, is ready for 
a ereat evangelistic campaign among 
the unchristian youvg men of the city, 
the churches could mass an army of 
workers that would shake the founda- 
tions of the community. Then the 
church in Japan, to use a favorite 
phrase of Mr. Mott, would be “ dealing 
not in addition but in multiplication”. 
Let us do this work “praying as if 
everything depended upon God, and 
working as if everything depended 
upon us.” 

George Gleason. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT HAKONE. 


(From Mission News.) 


~The annual session of the Summer 
School at Hakone began on Friday 
July 18th. The Committee on Ar- 
rangements had engaged rooms for the 
European g ouests in two Japanese hotels, 
where board, s served in European style, 
was provided. ‘The first day was spent 
in getting the guests settled, but by 
Saturday the conference was in good 
running order. The general order of 
exercises was a short devotional service, 
immediately after breakfast, followed 
by a lecture. At half past one in the 
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arent another lecture was given, 
and occasionally there was a third 
lecture in the evening. 

During the conference, Mr. Gauntlett 
spoke four times on “ The Teaching of 
Knglish,” Mr. Gleason spoke twice on 
“ Personal work for young men” and 
four lectures on the “Self Consciousness 
of Jesus” were delivered by Dr. Al- 
brecht. Mr. 'isher spoke three times a- 
bout the best way to conduct Bible classes 
for Japanese students and Mr. DeHavi- 
land gave an hour’s talk on teaching 
English. Mr, Harada, of Kobe, gave 
a very useful talk to the English speak- 
ing members of the school, on certain 
Japanese customs which foreigners are 
not likely to observe. The lecture by 
Prof. Basil Chamberlain on the study 
of Japanese, given at some personal in- 
convenience, was greatly apppreciated 
by all. 

Simultaneously with the English 
lectures, lectures in Japanese were 
delivered to the Japanese members of 
the Summer School. The following 
subj ects were treated :—Turning points 
in ae life of Christ” by Professor 
Kashiwae; “The self consciousness of 
Jesus” by Dr. Albrecht; “ Studies 
in the prophets ” by Mr. Aoki ; “ Chris- 
tian charity” by Mr. Motoda; Real 
Christianity ” by Mr. Miyagawa .; “ The 
Christian Association Secretaryship ” 
by Mr. Niwa; “ ‘The Christian ministry” 
by Mr. Kiyama; and “ The Council of 
Nice” by Mr. Ibuka. Prof. Wada and 
Dr. Sasao also spoke on ‘ Some Intel- 
lectual _ Problems of the Christian, 
Faith. ’ 

These lectures were well attended by 
the Japanese students, and apparently 
were much enjoyed. Both the Japan- 
ese and the European guests spent a 
part of one day together, on an ex- 
cursion to Ojigokn. “Ou Sunday morn- 
ing, July 27th, Mr. Axeling conducted 
the church service, and Sunday night, 
a closing prayer meeting was held. 

The meetings were distinguished 
from those of previous years, by an un- 
usual promptness in coming together, by 
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the pre-eminence given to personal work, 
and by the introduction of Association 
conferences.. And for the first time, an 
attempt was made to bring about a 


closer union between the student and 


city departments of the Association 


work. The conference, as a whole, was 
well planned, and the Committee on 
Arrangements is to be congratulated 
over the successful we ay in which the 
plaus were carried out. 

Henry J. Bennett. 


us CM OQIED, ze 
At ©.B. LQ Bepavtment 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all aleoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, "the same, 


REPORT OF THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL MEETING FOREIGN 
AUXILIARY W.C.T.U. 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Foreign Auxiliary of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union in Japan 
was held in the Union Church, Karui- 
zawa, on Tuesday, August 5th, 1902. 
The church was very prettily decorated 
for the occasion with evergreens and 
flags. 

The morning session opened with 
devotional exercises led by the presi- 
dent, Miss M. A. Spencer. Miss Tristram 
then gave a very helpful Bible reading 
on “Sone of the Bible Superlatives.” 
After roll call the following nomina- 
ting committee was appointed by the 
chair, Mrs. Mc Cauley, Mrs. Chappell, 
Miss Veazey. 

The minates of the sixth annual 
meeting were then read and adopted. 

The treasurer’s report, and also the 


treasurer’s report of the “ Ji ai Kuwan” 


were read and on motion adopted. 
Treasurer’s Report. 
To Balance brought forward 726.08 


Members dues 2.6.00 
Florence Crittenton Home 
Subscriptions 22.00 
Interest on deposits 16.43 
790.51 
Amount paid out for F. C. 
Home vats (6300 
Amount on hand . . . 27.00 
790.51 
June 30th, 1902. Mrs. A. C. Borden. 


Miss Parmelee gave a very interest- 
ing report of the “World's Convention, 
held at Edinburgh, and Miss Griffiths 
a report of the Annual Japanese’ Con- 
vention held at Osaka. 

After these reports the Misses Landis 
gave a violin duet. 

Reports of the different departeiante 
of work being called for, some very 
interesting reports were given. The 
following departments were. reported, 
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by Miss Veazey 


Schools and Colleges 
Miss Griswold 


Sunday School Work _,, 
Loyal Temperance 


Legion » Miss Daughaday 
Scientific Temperance 
Instruction » Miss A. Miller 


Miss Jost 
Miss Oldham 


Unfermented wine 3 
Sabbath Observance _,, 
Press Work and 


Literature » Mrs A.C. Borden 
Work among For- 

eigners by Mrs Van Petten 
Mother’s Meetings ,, Mrs B. Chappell 
Organization » Mrs J. D. Hail 


Mrs Hail raised the question as to 
whether those who were members of 
the Auxiliary at Osaka could represent 
Departments of work in the Original 
Auxiliary. 

It was moved, seconded and carried 
that a committee of five be appointed 
to consider this question. 

The following were the committee,— 
Mrs Hail, Mrs Topping, Miss Parmelee, 
Miss Clausen, Mrs Learned. 

As there was not time for the 
discussion of Mother’s Meetings, it was 
decided to bring the subject up again 
in the afternoon session. On motion 
the meeting adjourned. 


AUTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session opened with 
devotional exercises led by Miss Gulick. 
The report of the nominating com- 
mittee was as follows :— 
Officers for the coming year: 


President Miss Matilda Spencer 
Vice President Mrs Topping 
Corresponding 
Secretary Miss Kara Smart 
Recording Secretary ,, Alling 
Treasurer »  Rioch 
Heads of Departments: 
‘Evangelistic Miss Bender 
Social Purity » Kidder 
Schools and Colleges », Weazey 
Sunday School Work 5 Griswold 


Loyal Temperance Legion ,, Daughaday 
Scientific Temperance » A. Miller 
Narcotics Mrs Hagin 
Unfermented Wine Miss Jost 
Sabbath Observance Mrs Wynn 
Health and Physical 


Culture Miss Loomis 
Press Work and 
Literature Mrs Rothsay Miller 
Associate » Stevens 


Work among Foreigners Miss Griflin 
-Assc ciate Mrs. Vau Petten 


Petitions and Treaties Miss Mead 

Organization Clausen 

Mothev’s Meetings Mrs B. Chappell 

On motion this report was adopted. 
As the committee appointed to decide 
the question brought up in the morn- 
ing about the Osaka auxiliary, did not 
bring in a definite report, it was decid- 
ed to leave it over until next year. 

A report of the Rescue Work in 
Asahigawa written by Mrs Pierson was 
then read and also an account of the 
first Anniversary at Asahigawa. 

The Report of the “Ji Ai Kuwan ” 
written by Miss Kidder was read by 
Mrs McCauley. Solo by Miss Booth. 


Rev. Mr. Miyama gave a short 
address telling of his work in the 


different parts of Japan. He referred 
to the coming election, and asked the 
prayers of the people for the Christian 
Candidates, Mr. Ando and Mr. Nemoto. 

This address was followed by a very 


interesting discussion on Mother’s 
Meetings. On motion it was decided 


not to publish new Plans of Work, but 
to use those on hand, and have just a 
report of this meeting published. The 
names of fifteen new members were 
added to the Roll. 

This meeting which has _ been 
unanimously pronounced one of the 
most interesting annual meetings ever 
held closed with the doxology and 
benediction. 

Lottie Deacon, 
Rec. Secy. 


REPORT OF SOCIAL PURITY 
COM MITTEE, 

Your Social Purity Committee has, 
as last year, worked only in connection 
with the Ji Ai Kuwan Standing, and 
House Committees. The last men- 
tioned has been enlarged by Miss 
Spencer, treasurer, and by Mrs. Kozaki, 
auditor of accounts. Seven meetings 
have been held. Three of the com- 
mittee have visited the Home often, 
and done much writing, and in other 
ways toiled to keep the work in good 
running order, 
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In December twelve vinle fe from Mente 
to fourteen years old, said to be 
poisoned with copper, were brought 
from <Ashio, by Mrs. Ushioda, under 


the care of the Kyusai Kuwai—Relief , 


Association. It was also said that the 
temptation to sell gitls was largely 
yielded to in that district, and we 
were asked to take these children till 
suitable homes be found for them, the 
Association promising to find food, 
clothing, and futons. ‘They were wild, 
untrained little mortals, but gradually 
yielded to the ways of the Home, and 
are now proud of their sewing and 
knitting abilities—and their matron 
might well be—and of being able to 
read the hymn-book through, recite 
Scripture aud pray to the true God ! 
In January, one was sent home, at 
Mrs. Ushioda’s request, on account of 
illness in her family. In March, the 
father of another came and demanded 
his daughter, but on being told that 
he could not bave her without bringing 
®& written permission from the Kyusati 
Kuwai, he became greatly dissatisfied, 
and hoping to pacify him with the 


inevitable cup of tea, the matron went 


to the kitchen to prepare it, but hear- 
ing an outery from the children, she 
hastily returned to see the man with 
the child on his back making strides 
for Ashio—presumably. In April, 
three fathers came together claiming 
their offspring. No resistance could 
be made, and these, too, were taken. 
Seven are still with us well, happy, 
and improving in lines toward good 
womanhood. Mrs. Fukuoda, — the 
pastor’s wife, has sometimes relieved 
the matron by giving the children 
lessons in handiwork, reading, writing 
and the Bible, at other times, a young 
woman from the Joshigakuin has 
rendered this much needed service. 
Three of the older girls, having given 
evidence of changed hearts, have been 
permitted to unite with the church. 


The girl brought out from a life of 


shame, by Miss Ballard was married 
on Feb. 24th, to a good Christian man, 


Miss Johnson of the Christian Mission 
gave the wedding, and pastor Fukuoda 
of the Presbyterian Church, performed 
the ceremony. O Youe San is a good, 
capable house-keeper, and we believe 
her evil life is all in the past. he 
three girls in training for nurses are 
doing well, both in preparation and 
practice. ‘The girl who was reported 
last year as studying » preparatory to 
entering a nurse’s training school, 
while at Dr. Kelsey’s, ca sucht her 
clothes on fire, and though she tried to 
extinguish the flames with a bucket of 
water, the bail broke, and the poor 
child ran to the Doctor who, of course, 
smothered the fire, but it had already 
done fearful work. She was taken to 
the General Hospital, where she re- 
mained twenty-four days, afterwards 
to the Jiyen Biyoin for thirteen days, 
the ladies of Yokohama paying all her 
expenses and visiting her often. Then 
she was removed to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
Tokyo, where every care and attention 
was bestowed. Here her wounds 
healed, and here she tried to lead her 
sister to Christ; but her nervous 
strength was exhausted, and when 
attacked with kidney troub'e, she could 
not rally, and on April 19th she passed 
from earth’s pain to Heaven’s peace ; 
for we believe it is well with this child 
and that we shall find her among the 
multitude redeemed from Japan. 

One of our own girls from the 
Tsunohadzu Training School cared for 
her during her last days, and both 
patient and nurse showed to our grate- 
ful hearts that work for the Ji Ai 
Kuwan had not been in vain. 

The girl who was returned to Sendai 
last year has been sent by her care- 
taker to her parents. 

Kleven are now in the Home. 

The prospect for paying our debt, 
yen 700,00 on the land, is good, but 
the money has not yet been paid over. 

The IJflorence Crittenton Mission 
have led us to believe that they will 
help towards a new building; and to 
this end, our architect, Mrs. McCauley, 
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has made and sent plans to the Board 
in Washington, for approval and 
assistance. 

The Committee have invited Miss 
Wirick, on her return from the United 
States, to come to Okubo and occupy 
rooms in the new building, and give 
help and counsel to the matron and 
girls. She will be free to continue her 
own mission work, as she is to receive 
only house rent from our Board. This 
plan pleases the matron, Mrs. Kawa- 
hara who is often at her wit’s ends as 
to what she shall do. We say of her 
that she has been more to the Home 
and to us than we could ask. If some 
of the ladies who help to support 
this charity would call at the Home, 
give a smile, a word of cheer and 
thanks, sing a hymn, and have a 
season of prayer with the household, 
there would be so much of blessing 
that it could not all be left at the Ji 
Ai Kuwan. 

Each one of the ladies of the 
General Committee is a collector in 
her own and other missions where no 
gifts have been made, but each will be 
satisfied with her constituency if 
generous contributions are made direct- 
ly to our treasurer, Miss Spencer, 
while in Karuizawa. 

From the Rev. Mr. Murphy’s report, 
as nearly as could be aycertained, the 
decrease last year, of women in 
brothels was 23 per, cent. There was 
also a great decrease in visitors and 
receipts. Somebody, somewhere 
been laboring to raise the moral tone 
of Japan. The trend is in the right 
direction. Thank God. Take courage, 
work and pray. Anna H. Widder. 


Fire flies are now sold nightly by 
stool pedlers in various crowded quar- 
ters of the city. These flickering insects 
are generally chased and caught at 
Nakagori, not far from Kofu in Yama- 
nashi prefecture. ‘The number of the 
insect merchants now in the city is 
estimated at more than forty. They 
sell an insect at the price of 3 rin. 
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BOYS AND THE CIGARETTE 
The statistics in regard to heart 
disease among boys caused by the use 
of the cigarette are simply appalling. 
One hundred and fifty boys were 
recently examined in Chicago as to 
their physical qualifications for posi- 
tions on the various high-school 
athletic teams, and nineteen of them 
were rejected because of the tobacco 
heart. It is probable that a large 
proportion of the boys examined were 
not smokers. In a preliminary ex- 
amination for West Point, in Pittsfield, 
Mass., one-fourth of the candidates 
were rejected for the same cause. ‘The 
army and navy records present a fear- 
ful list of heart failures from the same 
evil habit. It is also a fruitful source 
of insanity, as many medical men 
testify. Every teacher of boys can 
adduce instances of young lads ruined 
mentally, morally, and physically by 
the terrible habit, grown into a vice. 
The cigarette fiend is the boy who has 
become a complete slave to his appetite. 
Once fairly in its grasp, he is stunted 
in development, lost to ambition, 
sunk to all appeals to honour; he will 
lie, steal, do anything to satisfy his 
insatiable cravings. Ninety-two per 
cent of the boys in the Pontiac Reform 
School and in the John Worthy School 
are cigarette smokers, and of these the 
majority are “fiends,” ‘The records of 
the reform schools for the girls show 
similar facts—PrincipaL H, L. Borr- 
woop, in the World. 


The Southern Baptist Church has 
one missionary to every 19,641 of its 
members; the M. EH. Church, South, 
one to every 7,326; the M. KE. Church, 
one to 3,048 ; the Southern Presbyterian, 
one to every 1,385; the Congregational, 
one to every 865 ; the Moravian, one to 
every 66,—Missionary Issues. 
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NOTES. 
EVANGELIST E. A. MARSHALL, 


Mr. E. A. Marshall, a former stw- 
dent of the Moody Bible Institute of 
Chicago, who has been engaged in 
evangelistic work for some years is ex- 
pected to arrive in Japan for about a 
months stay early in September. He 
comes highly spoken of by Mr. Todd 
the Superentendent of the Institute in 
Mr. Torry’s absence. Mr. Todd writes 
that Mr. Marshall is much interested 
in Missions and has been doing a 
good deal for some yearsto help the 
work financially and otherwise and 
is anxious to see as much as pos- 
sible of niission work while here and 
also will be ready to assist in speak- 
ing or Bible teaching as far as possible 
during his stay in Japan. Mr. Marshall 
is making an extended visit to Japan, 
Corea, China, India and other lands and 
desires to be of help to the work while 
making this tour. The Committee on 
Speakers of the Standing Comniittee of 
Cooperating Christian Missions will be 
glad to do anything possible to assist 
any who wish to arrange for the services 
of Mr. Marshall or who wish to secure 
his presence in any part of the country. 
The members of the above Committee 
are Rev. John L. Dearing, 75 Bluff, 
Yokohama. Rev. G. F. Draper, 222 
Bluff, Yokohama. Rev. 8. R. Fulton. 
Meigi Gakuin, Shirokane, Tokyo, 


The arrival of Evangelist W. E. Geil 
whose coming to Japan was spoken of in 
the July EvANGE.ist has been postponed 
till early in October. The remarkable 
success of the great movement in Aus- 
tralia has detained him beyond his 
expectations. Hundreds have profes- 
sed conversion and in Melbourne over 
200 have volunteered for Foreign Mis- 
sion work. ‘The interest seems to be 
widespread through Australia and is 
regarded as the greatest revival that 
Australia has ever known, while a num- 


ber of workers have been active in 
the movement yet Dr. Torry and Mr. 
Geil have been recognized as the lead- 
ers. Audiences of 10,000 people have 
been gathered to listen to the Gospel 
in Adelaide, Melbourne and other great 
cities and the Spirit of God has been 
manifest in remarkable power. May we 
not hope that a great blessing shall 
accompany Mr. Geil’s visit to Japan. 


A scene of disgraceful disorder occur- 
red in the Nagoya Temple of the 
Higashi Honganji last Sunday after- 
noon. The Rev Keien Atsumi, an in- 
fluential priest in the Honganji of Kyo- 
to, had arranged a meeting in that tem- 
ple in order to give a lecture on 
autographic messages of the lords 
Abbots of the Honganji, and was 
delivering the speech when the congre- 
gation began to shower questions on the 
head of the speaker. The latter had 
several scores of fellow priests to help 
hiro, not to speak of a strong force of 
policemen, but the infuriated congre- 
gation who had reason to be angry with 
the manager of the Honganji’s finances, 
dragged down the speaker from the 
holy rostram and behaved as if they 
were going to stone him, The Rev. 
Mr. Atsumi tried to take to flight but 
in vain, for he was finally brought to 
bay by some twenty of his pursuers in 
a room of the temple. Then he did 
his best to answer the questions put to 
him but could not say anything sensible. 
Thus the day’s programme, according 
to which he was to deliver one more 
speech to a clerical assembly, was given 
up. By the way the clerical body of ° 
Nagoya had had a resolution asking the 
Rev. Atsumi and other clergy of the 
Kyoto Honganji to resign passed on the 
preceding day.—Japan Times 


Christian education is making rapid 
progress in South India anda, as usual, 
it uplifts the women. Of each 10,000 
women who in religion are Hindus, 
only 70 can read and write; of Mo- 
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hammedans, 86; of Christians, 913. 
Twenty six out of every thousand in- 
habitants of Madras Presidency are 
Christians. 


When Professor Hozumi says 
“The influence of European civili- 
zation has done nothing to shake the 
firm-rooted custom ” of ancestor wor- 
ship, we find it difficult to agree 
wholly with him, Everybody knows 
that in the early years of Meiji The 
Depariment of Worship was a Gov- 
ernment office just -as were the 
other depar Riis of Army, Navy, and 
Education. Many foreigners looked 


at that English sign-board with some- | 


thing of wonder. But the Depart- 
ment was soon abolished, for it was 
consistent with the progress that 
Japan wished to make. Professor 
Hozumi tells us that in spite of 
repeated attempts on the part of 
conservatives to it restored through the 
action of the Diet, the representatives 
of the people have as repeatedly refused 
to restore it. Does not this show that, 
even though ancestor worship goes on 
as heretofore (which we cannot believe), 
the feeling that it is essential to national 
life and to family life is far less strong 
than it was a generation ago ? 


REMOVAL. 


Prof. and Mrs. Henry Topping, from 
30 Tsukiji, to 29 Sanaizaka, Ushigome, 
Tokyo. Mr. Topping will have charge 
of Duncan Academy during the absence 
of Prof. Clement and family ‘on fur- 
longh, and Mrs. Topping will have 
charge of the Yotsuya Kindergarten 
during Miss Fife’s absence for rest at 
heme. 


New teachers have been called 

through the Y. M. C. A. to teach in 

J apanese 2 government schools as follows: 
AaB. Clayton, Odate Chu Gakko, 
R. W. Harvey, Akita ,, 3, 
C. C. Champlin, Yokote _,, os 


The above are in Akita ken, 


We D, Root, 
man, Shiga ken. 

There are now eleven Christian 
college graduates called out within a 
year to fill such posts. 


Shogyo Gakko, Hachi- 


Rev. A. ne Bennett, D.D., now on 
furlough in the U.S. A, has issued, 


| apparently for private circulation, an 


“Analysis of the Epistle to the 
Romans.” It contains the Greek and 
English texts arranged analytically in 
parallel columns. It is gotten up very 
nicely in Japanese style of binding, 
and makes a neat appearance. It is 
the fruit of years of careful and 
thorough study, and reflects great credit 
on its scholarly author. 


PERSONALS. 


The Rev. Enoch F. Bell and wife 
have been appointed missionaries of the 
American Board and are expected to 
join the Japan Mission in the autumn. 
Mr. Bell is from Auburn Seminary. 


Rev. Geo. G. Hudson and family late 
of the Cumb. Presb, Mission, Osaka, 
are pleasantly located at Walla Walla, 


| Wash. U.S. A. The Evangelist follows 


them and is greatly enjoyed, he writes, 
for its news of the work and workers in 
Japan. 

Mr. Hudson is doing a general work 
for his church in the Northwest and 
tne children are in the public schools. 
For the encouragement of parents who 
are directing the education of their 
children here in Japan, we add that 
the older sons entered the eighth and 
seventh grades respectively and that 
the elder won a scholarship in the 
academy of Whitman College offered 
to eighth grade oraduates in the 
County, and the younger won a prize 
of $100.00, offered by Congressman 
Cushman to seventh and eighth gerade 
pupils in the State for the best essay On 
the State of Washington and _ its 
resources, 
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We acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of a copy of the Annual Report 
of ‘the Amer. Board Mission ; and we 
expect to make extracts from its in- 
teresting pages in a future issue. 


Our readers will please take note 
that, on page 161 of the May Evan- 
GELIST, the name of Rey. J. D. Davis, 
D. D., of Kyoto, representing the Con- 
gregational Group, was accidentally 
omitted from the list of the Committee 
on Christian Work at the Osaka Ex- 
position in 1903. 


Mr. and Mrs. Bell, Amer. Board, who 
are expected to reach Japan in October 
have been asked to join the Sapporo 
Station. 


Miss Keith was temporarily trans- 
ferred from Kobe College to Maebashi. 
She will probably resume her work in 
the College in the autumn of 1903. 


Miss Searle is expected to return to 
Kobe College early in September. Miss 
O. 8. Hoyt, last year appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at Mt. Holyoke 
College, and now under appointment 
from the American Board to the Kobe 
College staff, is expected to arrive in 
Kobe a month or two later. 


Miss Nellie M. Hill, a former worker 
in Japan, now living in Groton Mass, 
writes appeciatively of the Evangelist 
and her own interest in Japan and the 
work here. 


We are informed that the Rev. C. 
A. Tague of the M. E. Church, South, 
Mission has been il since the begin- 
ning of this year, and is now in Korea, 
probably to remain there during the 


summer, Insomnia is the disturbing 
cause. We wish for his speedy recov- 
ery. 


Address all communications, for the 
editor, to the Methodist Publishing 
House, 2 Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo. 
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THE ETHICS OF CONFUCIUS, 
AS SEEN IN JAPAN. 


By Bev. J. H. De Forssr, D. D. 


Originally published in the Andover 
Review. ‘his article has been highly com- 
mended and several times copied from in books 
and magazine articles. 
printed in Japan and as many of our readers 
may not have read it, we haye asked the use of 
it for the Lvangelist—Kd. 


LL the systems of religious and 
ethical thought in the great 
nations of the East are being studied 
with eagerness by scholars whose 
“finds” are laid before the public in 
every variety of literary form. Much 
that has been written on Confucianism 
in China has been put ina popular way 
in newspapers and magazines. But 
while much has been written on Con- 
fucianism in Japan, it is largely hidden 
away in such publications as_ the 
“Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan.” Not even such standard 
works as the ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica,” Rein’s ‘“ Japan,” and Griffis’ 
“ Mikado’s Empire” have anything 
more than a few lines of direct refer- 
ence to this subject, though the history 
of Japan has been very markedly in- 
fluenced by the moral teachings of the 
Chinese sage. Mitford’s 
Old Japan” and Greey’s ‘ Loyal 
Ronins”’ introduce us, in a most 
captivating way, to the application of 
Confucius’ teachings. 

Twenty-five years ago, when I first 
took up Mitford’s Tales in the library 
at Yale, I speedily threw the book 
aside as something incredible in its 
awful suicides. 


As it has never been | 


“Tales of | 


But eighteen years of | 


life in Japan have made it apparent to 
me that such stories as ‘ The Forty- 
seven Ronins” are simple history, 
revealing a state of society in which 
cool determination, desperate courage, 
and fearlessness of death in the face of 
duty are quite unique, and which must 
have their basis in some powerful, 
though abnormal code of ethics. This 
code is The Five Relations,—Sovereign 
and Minister, Father and Son, Hus- 
band and Wife, Elder and Younger 
Brothers, and Friends. These rela- 
tions have so largely shaped the 
conduct of the thinking portion of the 
millions of Japan that they are worthy 
of being set forth in their Japanese 
dress. And if in so doing we can find 
one or two underlying ideas that con- 
trol the practical working of the code, 
we shall be in a better condition to 
understand both Old and New Japan. 
One difficulty in treating such ‘a’ 
subject is to get suitable terms for 
translating these astern _ ideas. 
Nothing is more easy than to make a 
mistake here, and that, of course, 
would tend to vitiate whatever might 
be built on to the mistranslation. 
Even in cognate languages it is by no 
means easy to find words that exactly 
correspond. The same word in differ- 
ent ages comes to have an. entirely 
different meaning. “ Virtue,” “ fami- 
ly,” “ despotism,” “ people,” “ rights,” 
“love,” “ reverence,” when taker in 
connection with such widely differing 
civilizations and developments as those 
of the East and West, are words that: 
mean one thing here and something 
considerably different there. « It follows 
that when we attempt to look at the 
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practical effects of a system of ethics, 
even though we strive to lay aside 
every bias and seek to get into the 
heart of the people of whom we speak, 
we often fall into errors, which only a 
wider study and perhaps a later genera-? 
tion of writers can fully correct. 

In this connection it seems to me 
that Mr. Bento’s ‘“‘ Ethics of Confucius” 
in “ The Popular Science Monthly,” 
November, 1891, while most interest- 
ingly written, and evidently from the 
pen of one who knows the people and 
has studied their literature, yet is to 


some degree faulty, in that he seems | 
to have adopted the Western ways of | 


thinking in his translation of The [ive 
Relations, as King and Subject, Hus- 
band and Wife, Parent and Child, 
Brother to Brother, and Man to Man. 
To the ordinary reader, this may seem 
a mere trifle and not worth calling 
attention to. Yeta comparison of this 
translation with the one given above, 
which is Dr. Legge’s, shows some 
important differences. Flusband and 
Wife is the only relation which is 
translated alike by both. The other 
four have a broad meaning and a 
modern look, if we accept Mr. Ben- 
ton’s translation. In Dr. Legge’s, the 
words reflect a state of society that is 
ancient, and they have a more con- 
tracted meaning. They fit Confucian- 
ism in Japan, where the Confucian 
books are precisely the same as those 
used in China. The development here 
in Japan doubtless has resulted in many 
minor variations from the practices of 
the Chinese, but ruling ideas have 
been the same there as here. 

First Relation; Sovereign 
Minister. 

For ages past the sovereign of 
Japan has had no relation to the people. 
The sovereign never saw the people, 
nor were the people ever so privileged 
as to see their ruler. Since Confucian- 
ism gained its strong hold here, the 
relation of the sovereign was solely 
with chose about his sacred person,— 
his ministers. True, he is sometimes 


and 


spoken of as ‘the father) orate 
nation,” whose duty it is to rule justly 
and to cherish the people. There are 
some noble sentiments in Confucianism, 
but they are not so noble as the 
modern ideas that are associated with 
‘the people.” To forset thetspimiwor 
caste, or of “ order,” of which I will 
speak farther on, is to misunderstand 
the application of Confucianism in 
Japan. This first relation has various 
translations which are by no means 
exhausted in the above. After the 
sovereign came Daimyo and Shomyo, 
great and small lords, with their castles 
and retainers. In this stratum of 
society this first relation was called 
Lord and Retainer, and embraced 
about two millions called Samurat. 
This was the warrior and _ literary- 
class,—of whom the whole world has 
heard. Jarther down in the social 
scale were farmers, artisans, merchants 
and coolies. Among them this first 
-relation meant Master and Servant. 

_ To foreigners, the words “ sovereign 
and minister,” ‘lord and retainer,” 
“master and servant,” would naturally 
mean three distinct and widely separat- 
ed relations. Here they are all com- 
bined in the words, Kun shin, The 
underlying thought that bound such 
separate duties into one was loyalty,— 
the loyalty of an inferior to his superior. 
Thus even a servant might reflect the 
spirit of a Samurai by perfect obedience 
to his master. To translate this, how- 
ever, simply by master and servant, as 
Rein does in his “ Japan,” page 448, 
is to take the weakest and lowest . 
meaning of the terms. 

So it was more poetry than prose 
when the sovereign was called ‘the 
father of the people,” and the nation 
was likened to a great family. It was 
only through grade after grade, rank 
after rank, that the sovereign could be 
reached from the people.* He was 

* 1400—1500 A. D. “ The Samurai were still 
conscious only of their relations to their im- 
mediate lords, whom they blindly followed, 


whether this meant to draw the sword for or 
against the Mikado.” Reins Japan. p 261 


| 
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the high, they the low. _ Everything 
went on the up-and-down plan in.ac- 
cordance with the all-prevailing thought 
of superior and inferior. This is well 
reflected in the language. For ex- 
ample, pronouns are almost unused 
and unknown. When a _ Japanese 
wishes to say what we mean by “I 
told my master so,” he says, ‘“ Servant 
made respectful mention of it to Mas- 
ter.” In this style of pronounless 
talking the grades of superior and 
inferior are clearly marked off. This 
is the way in which all the five re- 
lations, even that of friends, is made to 
work. Various important words, such 
as reverence and love and righteousness, 
have meanings here that depend on the 
up-and-down plan on which society is 
constructed. Reverence is used for 
one direction only, toward the superior; 
and Jove for the other direction only, 
toward the inferior. One never hears 
of a lord’s reverencing this retainer, an 
inferior, nor of a retainer’s loving his 
lord, a superior. It is always fixed. 
Reverence knows but one direction,— 
from the bottom to the top. Love 
knows but one direction,—from the top 
to the bottom. So the word Jove is 
often translated, to be gracious to, to be 
benevolent. For long ages the East 
and the West have been strangers to 
each other. If, therefore, we carry 
over our ideas of social relations into 
our translations of their thoughts we 
miss the mark. The reverence of 
pantheistic lands is a very different 
thing from the reverence of the theism 
of the West. As Goethe well says: 
“‘ A threefold reverence has to be cal- 
léd forth in man by religion: a rever- 
ence for what is above, for what is 
around, and for what is beneath us. 
The last is the most difficult, and has 
been realized by Christianity only.” 
A reverence for child-nature, such as 
Christ showed when He set a little 
child before the scholars of his. day, 
strikes many an Eastern mind as a 
mistake. And that man, the inferior, 


should be taught to dove God, the © 


superior, with all his mind and strength, 
came as a kind of surprise. That God, 
the superior, should Jove man is all 
right, but for men the inferiors, to 
venture to love God seems almost 
impious, or else a weak and meaning- 
less style of talking. Only a few days 
ago a Christian school was dedicated 
here, and the motto over the Presi- 
dent’s desk was ‘‘ Reverence God, 
Love Man.’ The President is a 
thoroughly able Japanese gentleman, 
and has studied in the States. Stand- 
ing before a Christian\audience I think 
this gentleman would have said, as we 
do, ‘‘ Love God, Love Man.”. But he 
had mainly a non-Christian audience 
of scholars and officials, whose moral 
education is based on what Confucius 
taught. To their eyes a motto, ‘“ Love 
God, Love Man,” would have seemed 
quite out of place. Reverence God 
meant something. 

The moral ideal that was expressly 
taught in connection with this first re- 
lation was Uprightness, or Righteous- 
ness. These, the oldest nations of the 
earth, could never have existed during 
all these ages were there not some 
source of real moral power. ‘The idea 
of this righteousness was that the 
retainer’s life was not lived for himself 
but for his lord. To belong, body 
and soul, to one’s lord, to be ready to 
die for him or with him, was the mean- 
ing of righteousness. Thus, when the 
forty-seven ronins, after years of plot- 
ting, at last killed the high official who 
had been the cause of the death of 
their lord, and were themselves con- 
demned to commit harakir7, they most 
gladly obeyed. For this act they have 
received the title “Righteous Samurai” 
and their graves are ever green with 
the offerings of the people who count , 
loyalty the one supreme virtue. In- 
deed, the graveyards of Japan have 
their full share of those who thus 
sacrificed their lives to the idea of duty 
as they understood it. I write these 
words in sight of twenty-four tombs of 
the bravest and ablest of the ancient 
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warriors of Sendai, who disemboweled 
themselves on the death of their prince 
that they might completely fulfill their 
duty to him by accompanying him 
even through death. 
children too, at times, shared this 
spirit, and would courageously die by 
the deadly dirk rather than suffer 
defeat or betray the confidence that 
had been reposed in them. Only a 


short time ago a gentleman sent mea | 


large picture of a band of boys, all in 


their teens, who fought in the Restora- | 


tion, and were defeated. The picture 
represents them resolutely committing 
harakirv?, In some instances, the spirit 
of righteousness compelled a retainer 
to rebuke his lord, well knowing that 
the act would of necessity be followed 


by death, or, worse yet, by degrada- | 


tion. In such ways as these did Con- 
fucianism aid in building 
character. Of course, a large propor- 
tion of the people of all classes failed 
to come anywhere near the high moral 
standard; but in this respect they 
compare well with the nations that 
have so long had the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

Laying aside, then, as far as possible, 
our Western ways of thinking, this 
first relation has a threefold meaning, 
—Sovereign and Minister, Lord and 
Retainer, Master and Servant. And 
the ruling thought that runs from the 
bottom to the top of society is that the 
inferior owes his superior unquestion- 
ing loyalty and reverence, while the 


superior owes his inferior benevolence | 


or love. The duties of the inferior, 
however, claim by far the most at- 
tention. The inferior, while he has 
rights, seldom ventures to claim them. 
He considers even his rights to be 
privileges, and so speaks of them. 

The theory of government falls 
under this first relation, and is often 
spoken of by foreigners as despotic. 
It is so, yet my attention has been 
called to the fact that despotism here 
hardly means what it does in the West. 
“With us, it implies a self-centred, 


self-seeking government. And such 
have been the governments of the 
East for the most part, no doubt, but 


| such is not the theory. The Con- 
Women and | 


fucian ideal is, ‘The Empire is the 
Empire of the Empire, and not of one 
man.’ Equally with -the lowest 
member of the organism is the high- 
est debtor to the whole ; or, rather, as 
his rank and power are greater so are 
his duties. ‘As the father chefishes 
his children so is the father of the 
nation to love the people.’ By this 
theory, the selfishness, tyranny, and 


| lust of many men in power were 
_ balanced by the natural pity, love, and 


sympathy of others.” 

The Second Relation: Father and 
Son. 

Nothing can be more natural for 


us than to put the relation of husband 
up moral | 


and wife before that of father and son. 
But in these Eastern nations, just what 
we would not do is just the thing they 
would do. And the very weighty 
reason of it is that the relation of 
father and son gives the line of succes- 
sion by which the house abides forever. 
To keep up the house and not let the 
family name be extingtished is the 
supreme wish. ‘This is the immortality 
of the East. The house lives on, the 
individuals are but fragments of the 
house. They die and are somehow 
absorbed back into the house. If 
there be no natural heir, adoption 
readily supplies the deficiency. The 
magnificent scale on which adoption is 
practiced shows a foreigner at once 
that the words “ father,’ ‘son,’ can 
hardly have the same depth of meaning 
they have in the English language. 
“Why did Washington let his house 
die out?” was once asked me by a 
Japanese gentleman, who couldn’t con- 
ceive any reason for such neglect. He 
thought that our great General might 
have adopted some one to keep his 
house and name from perishing. 
“ How long has he lived there?” I 
asked once concerning a certain 
person. As “he” is one of the pro- 
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nouns that had to be translated into 
the mental contents of my pupil’s brain, 
he took it to mean “ house,” and re- 
plied, ““Oh, he has been there two 
hundred and fifty years.” ~ “ How 
long have you lived here?” I asked 
a merchant. ‘ Three hundred years,” 
was the prompt reply, with a look of 
satisfaction at the thought of his house 
having passed through some ten 
generations. 

Not only by adoption, but also by 
concubinage, the house is kept un- 
broken. The imperial line, that is 
claimed to have existed over twenty- 
five hundred years, has stood by means 
of both adoption and concubinage. 
The present promising Crown Prince is 
not the son of the Empress, but “ Of 
the Emperor by Madame Yanagiwara 
Aiko.” 
us her methods of living long, the 
longevity of the antediluvians finds a 
possible solution in saying that Enoch, 
Noah, Methuselah are names of houses 
instead of individuals. 

There is one more reason why the 
relation of father and son should come 
before that of husband and wife. The 
woman of the East, as everybody 
knows, holds a different place from 
the woman of the West. What con- 
cerns the line of succession is more 
important than what concerns a 
woman. Sometimes this second rela- 
tion is freely translated Parents and 
Children, but in that case it must be 
borne in mind that the mother is a 


small part of the parents, and that all | 


the children, save the heir, are of 
minor consequence. 
Now what means the ever-recurring 
phrase filial piety ? First, it means 
Obedience, but of a different degree 
from the obedience of a Western home. 
There is an absoluteness about it 
that is abnormal. Parents may to 
this day command their daughters to 
lives of infamy and take their gains. 
A father told me that he once took 
his little baby boy to a canal to throw 
him in, as he had more children than 


Now that the East has shown | 


~ Children.” 


he could support. The little one’s 
pretty smile and coo turned the father’s 
heart, and the boy has become an 
educated man. The obedience a 
father might require is extreme, and 
is not balanced by a corresponding 
responsibility on the part of the parent. 
We can hardly use the word “parent” 
without thinking of the duties he has 
to his child. But here, the prevailing 
thought in this relation, as in all 
others, is that of duty from the inferior 
to the suderior. They had a high 
ideal, and the noble words are in their 
books, that “the first duty of the 
parent is to instruct the child in the 
Way,” and “the most efficient teach- 
ing is by example.” Yet the burden 
of the teaching was that children owed 
everything to their parents. A man’s 
first duty was to his parents rather 
than to his own children or his wife. 
And this obedience lasted for life. No 
coming of age freed the man from it, 
The classic, ‘‘ The Twenty-four Model 
Children,” that is in use in China and 
here, has one child seventy years old 
acting like a schoolboy before his 
parents in order to deepen the im- 
pression that they are still young. I 
was told only the other day of a man 
who, on starting out on a bad road, 


| was cautioned by his mother to wear 


straw sandals, as the road was slippery. 
His father, seeing him about to start, 
cautioned him to wear high clogs, as 
the road was muddy. How to fulfill 
his filial piety to both his parents 
perplexed him, but he solved it by 
going with straw on one foot and a 
clog on the other. When it was 
known in the village the head man 
called him up and openly praised him 
for his obedience. A man recently 
murdered his wife, and, on examina- 
tion, he said his deed was done 
with her permission, in order to get 
her liver. as a cure for his aged 
mother’s eyes. He farther said he 
got the idea from ‘“ The Twenty-four 
Eicht of these stories are 
briefly given in Williams’s “ Middle 
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Kingdom,” vol. i. pp. 514, 515. The 
conserving power in this teaching was 
that obedience was a duty, anda noble 
duty. It miscarried continually, but 
it tended to save the family line, and 
thus to save society and order. 

In the second place, filial piety 
means reverence rather than love. The 
son, the inferior, is never taught to 
love his parents, but to reverence 
them. No child of the East would 
dream of beginning a letter with “ My 
beloved Mother.” ‘ When I first saw 
that form of a letter,’ a Japanese 
student once said to me, “I thought 
it a joke.” Letters begin and end 
with reverential words, not with en- 
dearing terms. In strictness, a child 
should look not so high as to his 
father’s face, no higher than to his 


girdle. On entering the room of his 


father, he sits at a distance and bows | 


with reverence. If the child dies, 
the father does not go to the funeral, 
—not because he does not love his 
child; not out of pride, but because 
duty requires him to uphold the dis- 
tinctions of inferior and superior, the 
order of nature. To go to the funeral 
would be like reverencing his own 
child, an impossible thing. All this 
can be imagined as reasonable if one 
only keeps in mind that the emotional 
nature is not developed’on the line of 
love, but is guarded and fenced in on 
the line of reverence. It would never 
do, however, to assert that children do 
not love their parents. There is love, 


but not in the free, open, joyous way | 


we have learned it, not in the deep, 
intense manner of the West. Adop- 
tion and the free giving away of chil- 
dren show that there is something more 


important than affection between 
parents and children. It is the house, 
the family line, the name. The third 


element in filial piety is duty towards 
the dead. The parents are kept in 
remembrance by tablets on which 
their sainted names are written in 
golden letters, and they are honored 
with floral offerings. 


_ settle who are to be partners. 


| “loved” her own parents, 


The Third Relation: Husband and 
Wife. 

Generally speaking, there is no 
courtship. Parents, or “go-betweens,” 
It turns 
out well, or endurable, in the majority 
of cases. The one thing that explains 
pretty much everything is that this 
relation is not one of equality, but of 
superior and inferior. The wife is not 
only inferior to the husband, but to 


_ his parents, under whose roof she goes 


and whom she is equally 
As she has never 
but re- 
verenced and obeyed them, so now 
she is never said to love her husband, 
but to reverence and obey him. “The 
husband is to love his wife, yet not 
overmuch, lest he neglect his brothers. 
The men who have brought ruin on 
family and kingdom by disregarding 
this rule have been innumerable. 
And yet not to love at all is also an 


to live, 
bound to obey. 


| evil, since by the wife he has the 


blessing of offspring and the worship 
of descendants. But let the love have 
limits as above set forth. The wife 
must be gentle. Her husband is in 
the place of heaven. His parents take 
the place of her parents, and thus 
obedience to father-in-law and mother- 
in-law becomes the first of her duties.” 
This quotation, from Dr. Knox’s trans- 
lation of “A System of Ethics,” ends 
with the statement that “ husband and 
wife are different.’”’ They have different 
duties, different natures, a different sta- 
tion in the order of heaven. The wife 
is the inferior. The emotional nature is 
guarded by cultivating the spirit of 
reverence. The kiss between husband 
and wife, or anywhere else in the 
family, is regarded as too funny for 
anything, and inexplicable. ‘ Every 
time I see foreigners kiss, I catch a 
sick,” said a student who was trying 
to show his English. A husband and 
wife never walk out together side by 
side, but she goes behind, to follow 
and to obey being synonyms. If she 


| dies the husband does not go to the 
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funeral, but sends the children. A 
Japanese gentleman, Dr. J. Neesima, 
who was educated in the States, on 
leaving his school here for a second 
visit to America, surprised the students 
by saying it was hard to leave his 
wife and parents. That he should 
have mentioned his wife before his 
parents was such a violation of Eastern 
thought as could be gained only by 
long residence abroad. The order 
grated on the ears of the young men 
who heard him. 

The relation of superior and inferior 
holds in another way, and is absolute- 
ly one-sided. The wife must be 
chaste. ‘‘ Among ten thousand sins, 
adultery (on the woman’s side) is the 
greatest”” (Rein’s “Japan,” p. 447). 
The husband is perfectly free, and 
none but a bad wife will venture to 
complain of any excess on the part of 
her husband. We of the West are 
not stainless in this, and we must 
tread softly. The fact is, however, 
that the word ‘ jealous” here applies 
only to the wife. Theoretically she 
has no right to so much as complain 
of her husband’s illicit actions. Other- 
wise she is called jealous, as a term of 
reproach and contempt. No man is 
ever said to be jealous : only a woman 
can have that failing. Hence “a jeal- 
ous God” is a hard thing indeed to 
explain. It is almost the worst thing 
one could say of the God he would 
recommend. 

Nevertheless, woman in Japan is 
woman still, Occasionally there were 
higher ranges of motive and action 
that put to defiance the up-and-down 
relation, and that revealed the truly 
heroic and noble nature of woman. 
““Nine Empresses have sat on the 
throne.” Many a woman has put an 
end to her life rather.than see dis- 
honor come upon herself or upon her 
husband’s name. While that band of 
boys spoken of above were resolutely 
committing havakiri at the sight of the 
downfall of their castle, on the other | 


side of the town some mothers were | 


slaying their infant sons, and then 
themselves, rather than run the risk of 
falling into the hands of their enemies. 
At times, the same lofty spirit that led 
the Samurai to die gladly for the sake 
of his lord, found the wife as willing 
to endure death for her lord, her hus- 
band, her heaven. In such cases high 
praise was not begrudged. Men would 
then say, “ Fidelity knows no distinc- 
tion of high and low.” vi 

Concubinage is permitted. The wife 
must not be jealous at that. It may 
be for the sake of perpetuating the 
family line, Bringing disreputable 
dancing-girls to the house to entertain 
company while the wife is kept out of 
sight is not inconsistent with the 
Samurai idea of loyalty and righteous- 
ness.. Seven reasons for divorce were 
recognized, and just what the practical 
effect was is difficult now to estimate. 
In this age, in which the simple up- 
and-down formation of the family and 
of society is done away with, and in 
which Japan has broken from old 
standards, and in the social confusion. 
has not yet found new ones, divorce is 
amazingly common. For the year 1890 
there were throughout the empire 340, 
445 marriages and 107,478 divorces. 
In some cities the proportion is nearly 
one half. In the olden days the wife 
had no lezal rights as against her hus- 
band. It is sometimes claimed that 
she could divorce her husband. It is 
not true in the same sense as in the 
West, For here thesisher wise an 
impersonal thing, and when the hus- 
band was divorced, it was hardly the 
wife’s personal act. It was rather the 
act of the family and near relatives. 
It was the house rather than the wife 
who divorced the husband. . That is, 
the husband was sent away from his 
wife’s house, into which he had been 
adopted. 

The Fourth Relation: Elder and 
Younger Brother. 

Neither in China nor Japan is there 
‘any well-known word that means 
simply brother, or simply sister. The 
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family and all society being built on 
the perpendicular, rather than the 
horizontal plan, rank, order, distinction, 
are all important. Every term that 
refers to a member of a family must 
at the same time describe the rela- 
tive positon. Hence, there is to 
way of simply saying, “He is my 
brother,” “She is my sister.’”’ It must 
be either elder brother, younger bro- 
ther, “or elder sister, younger sister. 
These four English compounds are 
expressed .by the short Kez, Ter, Shi. 
Mat. Reverence and obedience, as 
in the preceding relations, are due from 
the younger to the elder as to a parent. 
The common exhortation even now in 
Japan is, ‘‘ Be obedient to your father 
and”’—one would naturally expect— 
SHMOEthe + shout aikmiomtten its1S) elder 
brother.” The elder brother becomes 
the successor in the family line, and 
on him falls the responsibility of pass- 
ing the house down to the next gener- 
ation. The younger brother is given 
by adoption, if convenient, to some 
near family where there is no son, but 
where there is a daughter, whose hus- 
band he becomes. This may bring 
him the fortune of becoming the heir 
in his new place, in which event he 
drops the name of his own house, and 
takes that of his bride’s house. It is 
sometimes humorously said that the 
young man gives up his own name and 
takes that of his bride. Strictly speak- 
ing, the name belongs to the house 
and not to any individual. In case a 
younger brother or sister dies, the 
elder, being one of the superiors, does 
not go to the funeral. Ata funeral of 
a student recently I said to the eldest 
brother, ‘I did not expect to see you 
here to-day.” To which he replied, 
“Oh, the times have changed, and we 
are giving up the old idea.” Yet his 
father was not there. 

In this relation the elder brother had 
his duties and responsibilities. They 
were not formulated in any such way 
that a younger brother would claim 
his rights, but there was a strong 


ethical ider that modified the assump- 
tion of selfish authority, and made the 
family a moral power in society. It 
was not a home in our meaning of the 
term. “The family is a unit,” is a 
phrase that in the East should be 
amended to mean,—the family in all 
its living members, together with its 
dead, constitutes the unit. 

The Fifth Relition : Friends. 

This is a narrow relation, and has 
no reference to mankind. ‘ Confucius 
knew nothing of universal philan- 
thropy” (Rein’s “Japan,” p. 447). 
What a friend owes a friend in the 
common intercourse of life is about 
the size of it. It had at times a nobler 
and wider interpretation. ‘ Even the 
stranger is from the same great womb 
of nature, and hence is to be treated as 
a friend.” How wide a meaning could 
be given to “stranger ’’ would doubt- 
less depend on many things. The idea 
of “foreigner’’ was hardly included 
init. The word “ friends,’ too, had 
its interpretation practically limited by 
the rank or grade or the ever-recurring 
“order of nature.” ~ The merchane 
and the samurai could hardly be called 
friends. 

A word as to the practical workings 
of the Vive Relations since the Resto- 
ration. Western ideas are coming like 
a flood. New political ideas have 
already revolutionized the. form of 
government. New family ideas are 
revolutionizing family life. The words 
“home,” “ rights,” “ person,” are be- 
ing widely used. The true character 
of woman as wife, mother, daughter is 
being recognized. Family, parents, 
love, liberty, are growing into new 
meanings. The distance between 
superior and inferior in the state and 
in the family is being greatly lessened. 
The result is that the traditional inter- 
pretations, so far as it concerned the 
old “ order of Heaven,” is being badly 
wrenched, and cannot possibly be pre- 
served. They must now be interpreted 
so as to accord with a constitutional 
government and codes of law that 
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recognize the rights of the individual, 
even of awoman. The interpretation 
of this brief system of ethics will pro- 
gress, just as theology progresses, with 
new discoveries in science and psycho- 
logy. 

There are extreme ‘conservatives 
who cannot see the impossibility of 
maintaining the semi-despotic interpre- 
tation of the past, although the govern- 
ment has become partly representative. 
“We have no rights save those the 
Emperor confers,” said one of these 
extremists in the recent Diet, hoping 
thereby to exalt his Emperor and 
show his profound loyalty. He show- 
ed merely his ignorance of the real 
change that has come over Japan. He 
was silenced with swift replies,—‘‘ Man 
has natural rights—unconferred.” 

Many able writers here are showing 
loud dissatisfaction with Confucianism, 
and are giving much thought to the 
family. It is being more and more seen 
that the living family, apart from dead 
ancestors, is not the moral power it 
might be. The line of succession will 
remain a very important point, but it 
will not be, as in the past, so much 
with reference to the dead as to the 
living and future descendants. The 
wife will more and more share respon- 
sibility with the husband, and the time 
will come when the relation of hus- 
band and wife will take precedence of 
that of fatherand son. The “ order of 
nature’? will be better understood 
when personality is better understood. 
Love. in the family and equality before 
the law in society will weaken the force 
of the once universal relation of su- 
perior and inferior, and a wider right- 
eousness will be the result. 


—‘‘ Can Task you one more question, 
papa, if it aiu’t foolish 2” inquired 
Bobby, who had been badgering the 
old gentleman all evening. 

“ Ya’as, ya’as. 

“ Why is it, papa, that the more a 
little boy’s nose is stopped up, the more 
he talks through it ?” 


H, DHARMAPALA IN JAPAN. 


Mr. H. DoarmapaLa. writes in a 
sweetly somnolescent strain to the 
Indian Mirror of this city from Tokyo, 
He is pleased to say among other 
things : 

“ Japan—glorious land—uncontaminated by 
either Mahommedan or Christian, has deyelop- 
ed so far under the purifying influence of the 
Aryan Doctrine of Buddha. Japan preserved 
Buddhism, and Buddhism has preseryed Japan.” 

This is truly edifying, Our ethereal 
Buddhist brother must be a veritable 
Rip Van Winkle, to write from Tokyo 
that Japan has remained “uncon- 
taminated ” (we forgive the offensive 
term for the time) by Christian influ- 
ence! Can it be possible that he does 
not know that twenty-five or more 
Christian Missions are operating with 
remarkable success. in that country, 
that hundreds of Christian schools are 
in efficient operation ; that hundreds 
of Christian churches are scattered 
over the empire; and that thousands 
of Japanese Christians are proving 
their discipleship by their holy lives 
and aggressive works?” In what 
Sleepy Hollow has Mr, H. Dharmapala 
been drowsing the precious years away 
that he seems to be ignorant of the 
fact that a number of members of the 
Imperial Legislature of Japan are 
Christians, that the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is a Christian, 
that the wife of one of the Field 
Marshals of the empire is a Christian, 
that a Jarge number of soldiers in the 
army are Christians? ‘ Developed 
under Buddhism” indeed! Mr, H. 
Dharmapala apparently is so absorbed 
in his Buddhistic studies that he ap- 
pears to be ignorant of the most patent 
facts of modern history. Does not every 
school boy (Buddhist boys excepted) 
know that Japan was awakened from 
her long Buddhistic sleep by the voice 
of Christian nations bidding her awake 
and put on the modern spirit ; 2? Do we 
not personally know the Christian 
minister of America who had a consid- 
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erable share over a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago in organizing the educational 
svstem of Japan? ‘ Buddhism _pre- 
served Japan,” quoth Mr. Dharmapala. 
Undoubtedly it did, as an Eyptian 
mummy is preserved in its swathing 
linen ; as toads are sometimes preserv- 
ed in tree-trunks. Where did Japan 
Jearn the first principles of army 
organization, of naval construction, of 
science, of the mechanical arts? Mr. 
If. Dharmapala will probably answer, 
at the shrine of Buddha. Oh, fie, 
Mr. Dharmapala! | You who have 
crossed the kala pani; you who have 
actually visited and lectured in 
America; you who figured so bravely 
at the Parliament of Religions,—to be 
so desperately ignorant of what is go- 
ing on under your very eyes among 
the Buddhists of the Orient! If you 
know so little of the earthly things 
that happen all around you, how can 
we rely on you for the knowledge of 
heavenly things? Please brush up a 
little before you return to India. 
Indian Witness. 


BESIDE THE SEA, 


A Tripute To TAKAYAMA 


(Dedicated to all Cottagers, Past, Present and 
Future at the eine of Pines on Takayama, 


Miyagi Ken, Japan. By the Camp Verse- 
maker, 


Rey. J. H. Pettee, D.D. 


To be sung to the tune of “ Day is Dying in 
the West.”) 


iE 


Takayama, Ocean’s Queen ; 

Dressed in robes of living green ; 

Showing dainty skirt of white 

Where waves kiss her feet from sight; 
Trills out the cry, 


REFRAIN 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts ! 
Sea and sky are full of Thee ; 
Sea and sky are praising Thee, 
O Lord most High ! 


im 


Takayama, jewelled dame ; 
Gleams afar each Summer’s fame ; 
Pearls of light her brow entwine ; 
Veiled in needle work of pine ; 
This tribute brings, 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts ! 
Tree and star are full of Thee ; 
Tree and star are praising Thee, 
O Lord most High ! 


III. 


Takayama, matron soil ; 

Bosom browned with storm and toil ! 

Mother love in vine and grain ; 

Blinding mists her tears of pain ; 
Yet always brings, 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts ! 

Rain and sunbeam full of Thee ; 

Rain and sunbeam praising Thee, 
O Lord most High ! 


IV. 


Takayama, friend of man ! 
Whate’er Le his age or clan ; 
Health's Nurse- -angel glad to. serve, 
Strength’ ning spirit, sinew, nerve, 
With hand and eye. 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts ! 
Mind and heart are full of Thee ! 
Mind and heart are praising Thee, 
O Lord most High ! 


Ne 


Takayama priestess fair ; 
Kneeling by the sea in prayer ; 
Heeding Ocean’s temple bell, 
Calls to worship ; All is well, 

For God draws nigh. 
Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of Hosts! 
We too would be full of Thee ; 
We too would be praising Thee, 

O Lord most High ! 

Amen, 
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MISSIONS AS A SPIRITUAL 
NECESSITY 


Supposing the last inch of the origi- 
nal manuscript of St. Matthew’s 
Gospel had by some accident dropped 
off, or had in any way been prevented 
from reaching us, what would the 
effect on missions have been? It is 
that portion that contains the mission- 
ary injunction— the marching order” 
—Go ye into all the world and evan- 
gelize all nations. I answer: the loss 
would have had no effect on missions 
whatever, and we should have been 
just where we are now. 

And supposing that the scattered 
traces of universalism in the teaching 
of Jesus had been erased or glozed, so 
that his mission should seem to be 
what he confined it toin his life—a 
search for the lost sheep of Israel— 
what would the effect of that have 
been on Christian missions? Again, 
they would have been where they are 
now. 

But once more, supposing the last 
chapters of the gospels had been lost 
and the cross (with its commentary in 
the Epistles) had not been recorded for 


us? Then we should have had no 
missions at all. Christianity would 
have been but another school in 


Judaism. And another phase of pro- 
selytism would have had its day. 
-And men would have either eaten 
each other up, or any survivors would 
still have been looking for some 
heavenly Avatar. 

It is not really upon the traces of 
universalism in Christ’s teaching that 
‘missions have been founded, nor has it 
been upon an explicit command. 
They have stood not on an injunction, 
but on an inspiration. Their charter 
has not been a command but a spirit- 
ual necessity. They have grown from 
the expansion of Christ himself in his 
Church. They are the conquest of 
the Holy Ghost, They have sprung 
from the action and nature of the cross 
in particular. For the cross is the 


source of issue for the Holy Ghost and 
the well-head of the river of life. 

There is simply no room for differ- 
ence of view as to whether the cross of 
Christ implies missions or not, It is 
true enough there have been ages when 
the expansive power of the Saviour 
did not take the foreign form. There 
have been circumstances when the 
ageressive action of the cross taxed the 
whole available human resource in a 
conflict at home. Such was the Re- 
formation Age in European lands. 
But the extensive action of the cross 
was a mere question of time. It 
would assert itself when the political 
complications of mediaeval Europe 
had been in some measure disengaged. 
In the first Christianity there were 
no political complications like those 
which hampered the Reformation. 
Such as arose were rather created by 
Christianity than trailed with it, 

The cross of Christ means missions, 
else it ceases to be more than an apo- 
theosis of the human tragedy. It 
ceases to be the redemption of God. 
It ceases to involve the larger energies 
and infinite thought of eternity. If 
the scope of the cross is less than uni- 
versal for earth it becomes very tongue 
tied in its report of heaven. If it do 
not aim at all men, and at the whole 
of man, it ceases to be regarded as a 
revelation of the whole-heartedness of 
a redeeming God. 

And conversely. If it do not reveal 
the absolute mind, heart, and will of 
God, it ceases to evangelize. If we 
are left with a dark centre in Deity 
about whose spirit the cross does not. 
certify us, then we are left also with 
dark and irreducible fastnesses in the 
soul, and dark, invincible regions of 
the world. It took the whole God 
to save the whole man. Our esti- 
mate and treatment of missions is a 
fair gauge of the value we set on the 
cross of Christ, especially in our ex- 
perience. 

There are some Christian activities 
that appear to go on_ satisfactorily 
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whether we keep close to the cross or 
not. Some even seem to prosper the 
Jess that is said in the Church about 
what means most for the cross. The 
Church and Christian society teem 
with enterprises that are not much 
affected, to all appearance, whether 
people are in earnest with the cross or 
not. They are fed and sustained by 
the humane and high-principled in- 
fluences that proceed from words so 
wise and a character so exalted as 
Christ’s. 

But this cannot be the case with 
missions. ‘They are sure to suffer 
when the cross begins to be minimized. 
They represent the limbs of the 
Church, by which it walks abroad ; 
and they are paralyzed by any lesson 
or decay of the spinal cord. ‘The 
great and pioneer misionaries have 
started from the cross. It was the 
nature and the effect of the cross that 
became their inspiration. It was from 
these that they drew their power, and 
it was on these that they fed their 
patience. 

The great pioneers that opened the 
inissionary century now closed were 
not men who arose in a humanitarian 
age, or even in an age that could be 
quoted as a trophy of religious fervour. 
They did not arise as the organs of a 
bursting passion in the Church to give 
expression to its glowing faith. They 
lad to fight their way in the face of 
the Church itself. It was the age of 
sentiment and hardness (which is a 
conjunction common still), the age of 
the man of feeling and the rationalis- 
tic man—an age pink and bony, like 
a fleshy fruit with a heart of stone. 
And they rather burst on that Church 
and age than burst from it. They 
had seen the Crucified ; they had tast- 
ed the Gospel, they knew its nature, 
they yielded to its inspiration they own- 
edits scope. It was not their own ex- 
perience that they trusted, but the 
nature of the cross and its salvation. 
They knew its power even more than 
its piety. It was not an introspective 


piety that led them and fed them. 
It was a very objective influence; it 
was not a subjective dream. 

Piety has become a good deal more 
thin. It is of the kind that moves 


| youth, perhaps, rather than the kind 


that sustains age ; we feel a pity of the 
heathen more than the power of his 
Saviour. It is of a kind to impel 
rather than to uphold, to prompt early 
enthusiasms rather than to support 
them when inevitable disenchantment 
arrives on contact with actual experi- 
ence. It is less devotel to a deep 
study of the Bible and more to fanciful 
edification. It is much impressed, 
but it does not pierce so much into.the 
source of the impression. It is de- 
lightful, but it is not powerful ; con- 
secrated in a way, but less sanctified, 
less sealed. It has less of the *‘ speech 
of Canaan,’ but less grasp also, per- 
haps, of the things that common speech 
finds it hardly lawful to utter. 

The point is that the missions must 
thrive upon the objective power and 
nature of the cross of Christ in the 
first degree, and not upon subjective 
experiences or ardours. These will 
quickly fail many a missionary when 
in solitude the awful reality of his 
work comes home stripped of every 
vestige of romance. It is then seen 
where the ruling quality of his faith 
has been. If it has been fanciful, 
merely pious, textual; if it has been ~ 
secluded from the moral realism which 
comes from actual contact with the 
world on the one hand, and with the 
cross as the moral reality of ultimate 
divine experience on the other; then 
it will go hard with his faith ; and he 
will find much more plausibility in 
the critics of missions than is quite 
good for his own conduct of them. 
His results are still outstanding, and 
romance has faded away. The society 
of his brethren and the fellowship of a 
church are denied him. He finds:out 
then how precious these were. And he 
is cast upon the missionary idea alone 
and the missionary principle. In 
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more Christian words, he is thrown 
upon the missionary nature and inspir- 
ation of the.cross itself whether men 
bear or forbear. He is committed by 
what the Redeemer has done. The 
Holy Spirit proceeds from the cross 
more than from the Bible. And in 
the trial, or it might be failure, of his 
own faith in human nature itself he 
is compelled by a blessed force to fall 
back upon the Redeemer’s own dying 
faith in the work by which human 
destiny was secured. The first Mis- 
sionary in the world was the Mission- 
ary to the world—who came forth 
from the Father to seek and save. 
Our faith is really a faith in his, 

The missionary question is not 
whether the Gospel is fitted for the in- 
ferior races, who after actual contact 
with them, may seem more inferior 
than ever, and even hopeless. But it 
is whether Christ himself had faith in 
the human nature whose salvation he 
secured. With a faith in that faith 
of his we can goon, free to adopt all 
the measures and preferences that may 
be suggested by expediency in carry- 
ing out the work; only not free to 
turn back, not free to give up the 
missionary idea nor to sacrifice it to 
plausible programmes of civilization, 
whether they be exploiting schemes 
abroad or social reforms at home.— 


Dre. P. 'T. Forsyrm in Chronicles of 


London Missionary Society. 


STANDING COMMITTEE OF 
‘COOPERATING MISSIONS. 


- An organization which bids fair to 
promote Christian unity and secure 
other desirable results in the great 
Mission field of Japan has recently 
been established. It is called “ The 
Standing Committee of Co-operating 
Christian Missions in Japan,” herein- 
after described for short as the Stand- 
ing Committee. With the exception 
of the 8. P. G., the C. M. S., and the 
American Protestant Episcopal Mis- 


sion, nearly all the Protestant Missions 
operating in Japan have accepted the 
Constitution of the Standing Com- 
mittee and identified themselves with 
this landable effort to unify the Evan- 
velical forces of the Japanese Empire. 
The Constitution as adopted is liberal 
and comprehensive, and furnishes an 
admirable basis on which to achieve 
the desired objects. In its working the 
Standing Committee will prevent over- 
lapping and undesirable competition ; 
it will amalgamate publishing interests 
and afford a wider scope for profitable 
cooperation in the production of useful 
literature; it will serve as a tribunal 
for settling intermissionary difficulties 
and vexed questions ; it will serve as an 
important and much needed official 
medium of communication between the 
Japanese Government and the mis- 
sionary body as‘a whole. One desirable 
feature will be an interdenominational 
Hymnal with uniform translations of 
all the hymns in common use. 

We are glad to see that the visionary 
proposals of corporate union which 
some delight in bringing forward at 
times have no place in the new organi- 
zation. ~The Standing Committee is 
a sober, sane and practical plan, which 
we are sanguine enough to believe 
will prove a great blessing to Japan. 
The Constitution is somewhat similar 
in principle to that of the Evangelical 
Union organized in the Philippines, 
though it is expanded into a more 
elaborate instrument than the. latter. 
Surely India ought to be ripe for a 
movement looking towards co-operative 
organization as is shadowed forth in 
the Standing Committee organized by 
Japan Missions. There is nothing 
revolutionary or even very radical in 
such a movement, and we cannot doubt 
that the closing up of the ranks which 
it involves would be most helpful in 
furthering the evangelization of India. 

Indian Witness. 
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THE CHRISTIAN POPULATION OF INDIA 


The following very interesting table of statistics of the Christian popula- 
tion of India is taken from the Indian Witness. 

The total is probably much greater than many people have imagined it to. 
be. The leaven is well distributed andthe effect is being felt throughout that. 
great sad country. 


TotTaL RETURNED. 
DENOMINATION. 
Persons. Males. Females. 
a 2 33 4 

Toran INDIA 2,923,349 1,511,7 - 1,411,600 

Abyssinian 198 Sis wks 9 iE 
Anglican Communion cis Be See 453,612 254,315 199,297 
‘Armenian , oa ae a a 1,058 640 “418 
Baptist ee Bi ee 220,863 111,255 108,608 
Calvinist 2a 98 G2, 26 
Congregationalist ... et ot Ser 37,876 19,391 18,485 
Greek 3 te ¥.5 Be a 656 547 109 
Indefinite beliefs 1,511 819 692 
Lutheran and allied Denominations .. 155,455 78,216 77,239 
Methodist ,. ive Aap 76,869 41,219 85,570 
Minor denominations che ; 22,735 11,675 11,060 
Presbyterian Z s¢ 53,829 29,752 24,077 
Quaker... ee he « 1,309 749 560 
Roman Catholic... A 1,202,339 606,888 595,151 
Salvationist ee, 18,963 9,826 9,131 
Syrian (Jacobite and others) 248,741 126,595 122,146 
Syrian (Roman) 5 322,586 163,607 158,979 
Denominations not returned 105,143 59,101 59,012 

DISTRIBUTION BY RACE, 
DENOMINATION, pee < EURASIAN. Navrves. 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females. 
5 6 7 8 9 10 
Tora JnprA... 122,661 47,078" 44,941 44,310 1,344,147 1,320,212 
Abyssinian ia ee ee Sse 2 6 
Anglican Communion ... eee 81,732 30,192 19,049 17,782 | 154,534 | 1651, ae 
Armenian 600 385 32 25 8 
Baptist 1,198 910 991 1,021 | 110,066 | 106 rr 
Calvinist Pe we Bee 54 LS dl avepteet || ook ee 18 

Congregationalist ie See 216 207 62 78 19,113 18 200 
Greek 33a ae: 495 90 27 4 25 ml 
Indefinite beliefs ae 128 29 1p . 9 Ms 680 654 - 
Tutheran and allied Denominations 953 447 152 135 Tigipeitaul 76,657 
Methodist ss Ae 4,494 1,504 1,060 1,360 35,745 32,706 
Minor denominations ... ee 473 189 118 102 11,084 10,769 
Presbyterian ... a 7,435 2,156 715 724 | 21,602 21,197 
Quaker Re: aes 15 15 3 1 731 544 
Roman Catholic sre ia 23,635 10,329 23,156 22,541 | 567,097 | 562.281 
Salvationist : 54 46 6 Hf 9,706 9,081 
Syrian (Jacobite and others) 2 1 ne 1} 126,593 | 122,144 
Syrian (Roman}—~--~~saewene | eke Geb réesconeal Pelrnot: . 163,607 | 158,976 
Denominations not returned stay Leia ~ 559 552 570 53,365 48,912 
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ULES LUM WEES, 
populations of Eastern Asia. Japan 


ADVANCE OR WITHDRAW— 
WHICH ?P 
(From Tidings) 


Under the above caption, in August 
number of 7%dings, there are a series of 
answers to this question, which was 
made by a prominent supporter of 
missions in the U. S. 

The subject is one so often discussed 
and the answers given are many of 
them of such pertinent and vital im- 
portance that we venture to present 
selections from them for our readers. 

The question :-— 

“In view of the splendid start which 
the best Japanese minds have in the 
work of Christ in that land, and the 
great benefit of reaction from personal 
responsibility to the Great Commission, 
and the great need of workers in many 
of the more destitute fields, wonld it 
not seem to you after careful and deep 
prayerful consideration that God is 
really demanding of us in this land 
that we turn our attention to those 
starving souls who have never had an 
opportunity to hear the Gospel message, 
Korea, China, India, and not least, but 
perhaps greater, Africa? I would like 
your most reasonable and concise state- 
ments in reply to this “ question, as 
this is a legitimate question.” 


pK * * 
* * 


“There is no more important and 
needy Mission field in the world to-day 
than Japan. The conversion of Japan 
to the Christian faith is fraught with 
untold blessing, not only to the millions 
in Japau itself, but also to the vast 


has come to occupy so important and 
influential a position in the politics, 
education and commerce of Eastern 
Asia, that her acceptance or rejection 
of Christianity will largely decide the 
religions and moral destiny of China 
and Korea, As Japan goes so will 
China and Korea. If Japan becomes 
a Christian nation within the next 
fifty or one hundred years, China and 
Korea will sooner or Jater follow in 
her footsteps. But, if Christianity 
fails in Japan it will not succeed in 
China or Korea. On Japan hangs 
large responsibilities. Hence the im- 
portance of Christian Missions in 
Japan.” 


Rev. J. Soper, D. D. 


* * * 
> * 

I would say first that ‘“ the splendid 
start which the best Japanese minds 
have in the work of Christ” is more 
seeming than real. The number of 
Japanese Christians who have the 
qualifications for real leadership is 
pitifully small. ‘The ability to make 
a speech or preach a sermon, even a 
good one, is not an indisputable evi- 
dence of real leadership ability. It 
shows ability of a certain kind but if 
there are few to listen to and follow 
the teachings expounded no_ great 
results can or will be achieved. 
Secondly the Japanese unaided are 
practically helpless. Our very best 
self-supporting churches are only in 
the experimental stage. A half dozen 
changes and losses would ruin the self- 
support of the most flourishing church. 
The amount of literature available in 


. 
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the vernacular is very small. As yet 
there is no concordance, no Bible dic- 
tionary, and very few Christian. books 
for the average Christian. Even the 
Sunday- cuonl lesson helps, teachers’ 
journal, hymns ete., are almost exclu- 
sively the work of missionaries. Third 
a general knowledge of the Bible is 
nonexistent even among Japanese 
Christians. . Not one in ten own a 
complete Bible and the simplest ques- 


tion in Old Testament history makes | 


the average believer stare in amaze- 
ment. Mr. 8. 8. Snyder of the Bible 
Society estimated in his discussion of 
Scripture circulation in Japan at the 
missionary conference held in Tokyo 
in October 1900 that at the present 
rate of distribution it would require 
490 years to supply the present popu- 
lation of Japan with a Bible, Testa- 
ment or portion. Even this work is 
almost exclusively carried on by inis- 
sionaries and foreign funds. 


Rev. C..W. Huett, 


* ** 7K 
* * 

Speaking to a Japanese lady, not 
long since, of the opinion prevalent 
among many in the States, that 
“Japan no longer needs missionaries,” 
her head sank, and covering her face 
with her hands she exclaimed sadly, 
«* Ah, they don’t understand, they don’t 
understand.” 

In Japan the missionary is not the 
visibly prominent factor in the work, 
but his work and influence are more 
in demand now than ever before. The 
Japanese as yet have initiated, inde- 
pendently, no movements for the train- 


ing and education of Christian workers | 


as such. A practical, working know- 
ledge of the Bible is rare. One of the 
best known Japanese Christian workers 
has said, “‘ We must look to the mis- 
sionary for the inculcation of the devo- 
tional spirit.” Never was the wise, 
tactful, guiding hand of the strong, 
well balanced, Spiritfilled missionary 
more needed in the direction of the 


-the temple of God. 


> 


spiritual affairs of the empire. An 
immense amount of most important 
work remains to be-done in building, 
strong and straight the frame-work of 
Foundations must 
be strengthened, and the tendency to 
build a little off the perpendicular be 
carefully guarded against. Masses of 
the people are still in utter ignorance 
of the gospel, and it is imperative that, 
for the present at least, missionary 
evangelists be multiplied, while existing 


educational plants be thoroughly . 
| strengthened,” 
; Miss M. B. Griffiths. 


* * 


The progress which Japan has made 
during the last forty years is merely 
material not spiritual. In religion 
she has rather retrogressed. The Bud- 
dhist priests taking ‘advantage of the 
ignorance of their believers live in vice 
and corruption. ‘The Shintoists do 
not pretend to exercise any religious 
influence over the people. ‘The Chris- 
tians only are the true religious people 
in Japan to-day and live and act as 
they believe and profess; but they are 
only forty-five thousand (Protestant) 
in number against forty-five million: 
people—only one to every one thou-' 
sand—and whatever effort they put’ 
forth must necessarily be meager. 

“The best Japanese minds” who 
have the work of Christ at heart do not 


| think that Christianity in Japan has 


reached that stage of progress where it 
can freely propagate itself. They pray 
for even a greater help from the mother 
churches in America and Europe. Only 
those best Japanese minds, who delight 
in proclaiming their so called new ideas 
and advanced thoughts of Christianity, 
declare that Christianity must be 
Japanized and that the church in 
Japan should not be controlled by the’ 
church authority in foreign’ lands. 
This unfortunate mistake of some of 
the best Japanese minds has wrought 
mischief. It has weakened some of 
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the denominations in Japan and given 
doubt and distrust to some of the best 
friends of missions in America. 

If the aim of Christianity is to save 
people from indecision and fickleness, 
Korea ought to be considered first ; if 
from conservatism and anti-foreign 
spirit, China ought to receive first 
attention; if from idolatry and de- 
gradation, India must be taken first ; 
if from barbarism and savagery, Africa 
must be helped before all others; but 
if from refined corruption and ignorant 
superstition (the people of Japan at 
present can be divided into these two 
classes) Japan ought to receive the first 
and greatest attention from all Chris- 
tian lands. A great battle must be 
fought here in the coming few years 
and Japan must be won. for Christ. 
So the needs are greater now than ever 
before, and the help must come from 
America and Europe or else Japan will 
meet that sad and irretrievable fate 


which came upon the old Roman 
Empire.” 
Rev. 8. Ogata, 
* K > 
* * 


“As to the question of Foreign 
Missionary Societies withdrawing aid 
from Japan, it is doubtless true that 
should they now withdraw from this 
field, though the form of Christianity 
resulting might be somewhat changed, 
the root of the truth would doubtless 
remain in Japanese soil. But accord- 
ing to our judgment and hope, we 
can not be satisfied with this. It is 
not enough that merely the root of 
Christianity be planted here. With 
the growth of our country in material 
things, we desire the introduction of a 
true civilization, so that our advance- 
ment may be symmetrical and with 
proper proportions. But without the 
introduction of Christianity, this can 
not be. And it must be a vital form 
of Christianity. It is of the first im- 
portance that Christianity be largely 
and immediately propagated in our 


land. Hence, the presence of more 
missionaries and the use of more mis- 
slonary money is a positive necessity to 
the accomplishment of this desired end. 
The Christian church in Japan can not 
yet, by any means, meet the responsi- 
bility of the proper presentation of 
Christian truth to these millions. 
Rev. H. Yamaka, 


* ** aK 
* * 

By all means, put forth every effort 
to send workers to Korea, China, India, 
and Africa: but in no wise cease send- 
ing reinforcements to Japan while 
there are yet more than twice as many 
heathen Temples as. Protestant Chris- 


tians in this land. 
Miss Louise Imhoff. 


>K 2k 6 
ee OK 


“Work should be not only con- 
tinued, but pressed in Japan for the 
following reasons :— 

1. Japan is the stratetegic point, 
the key to the evangelization of Asia. 
Our Church here helped until it is self- 
supporting, would then send mission- 
aries to China, where they would be 
most able allies. 

2. Weare now at last, since Treaty 
Revision, free to go every where in the 
Empire, as we have never been before, ° 
and the people are ready to receive 
us : it is plainly the time to advance, 

3. But one in one-thousand of the 
population is a Protestant Christian. 
Nine hundred and ninety-nine are too 
large a number for one to be left to 
evangelize. ‘T’o illustrate, to stop now 
would be like casting off a twelve-year 
old son because the smaller children 
were more needy and helpless. What 
good mother could do that? Surely 
the mother church will enlarge her 
heart so as to care for all her child- 
ren! 


Mrs. C. W. Van Petten. 


* * *K 
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“ Tn reply to the gentleman, I wish 
to say that the question is too serious to 
be answered in an off-hand way. It 
needs deep consideration and matured 
thought to solve that question. How- 
ever, I think that it is far too prema- 
ture, the thought of withdrawing the 
working force from the fields in Japan. 
Once begun, it needs a solid establish- 
ment in order to final conquest. A 
half-way work now is sure to bring 
demorilization. Most of the Christian 
leaders in Japan are far too cold and 
too learned, and they are bardly yet 
tried fighters against the social evils, 
and non-Christian influences here 
prevalent. Japan is yet far from being 
a Christian nation. We need time and 
patience.” 

8. Sato, Ph. D., President Imperial 
Agricultural College, Sapporo. 


*K mK 

“T reply No! First, because the 
native Christians are not yet prepared 
to bear the burden of responsibility 
that would, of necessity, come upon 
them as the result of such a cutting 
down of forces. They have done and 
are doing well: but they lack maturity 
and stability,—that form of stability 
which usually comes only when Chris- 
tianity has permeated the blood: We 
are only beginning to see the second 
generation of Christians,—children 
born of Christian parents. Even in 
my own narrow sphere of work, I see 
how difficult it is even for the best 
Christians to stand uncompromisingly 
for the right in the hour of temptation. 

Second, because the Churches can 
not yet support the present work, to 
say nothing of enlargement. 

Third, because instead of depleting 
the foreign missionary force, all the 
signs of the times indicate that more 
missionaries should be sent here to 
learn this language and to prepare for 
asiege. Our forces are already shame- 
fully depleted. More money is needed 
by every branch of the work. 


*the whole work. 


Fourth, because it is absurd to talk 
of lessening our contributions of men 
and money to this field with the work 
in its present condition ; and if done, 
can only result in irreparable loss to 
The time for retrench- 
ment has by no means come.” 

A missionary of many years’ 
experience. 


* * * 
* * 

Is this the time for the Church to 
begin to, withdraw from the Japan 
field ? I answer,— 

(1) Yes, if the question be con- 
sidered as applying to certain Missions 
only. There are Missions in this field 
not well provided, and their men not 
well selected, who might be very useful 
in other fields, but who can not hope 
to succeed here. 

(2) No, if we are considering partic- 
ularly our own work, because our Mis- 
sion was established in our own pecul- 
iar way, and with premanency and 
thoroughness always in view, and from 
that standpoint our work is still very 
young and weak. It would be utter 
failure to begin withdrawal now. 

(3) Yes, if the question be limited 
to the sending of missionaries who will 
devote their time to preaching only, 
because very few foreigners can hope to 
draw intelligent and sincere audiences 
equally well with native workers, 
owing to the great difficulty of suffi- 
ciently commanding the Japanese lan- 
cuage. 

(4) No, if this question means that 
here is less need while yonder are more 
destitute fields. The stronger the foe, 
the stronger and better equipped must 
be the army required to conquer it. 
In Japan, there are two strong univer- 
sities, and twenty college grade insti- 
tutions, all filled with an agnostic 
atmosphere, while several tens of Bud- 
dhistic schools send out their young 
men prepared for work ; yet Christians 
up to the present, have not even one 
college which satisfies the needs of 
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their own young men. To break down | tainly in the senior class. India has 


modern Jericho, we must have heavy 
guns, and these guns must carry the 
best modern shells.” 
Rev. Y. Honda, President 
Aoyama Gakwin. 


* * * 
* * 


When the late Rev. Dr. Waddell | 


_ tion as imbecile and helpless as ever. 


was about to return to the home land, 
a farewell meeting was given him, at 
which several important addresses were 
made. 
number of the representative men of 
the Presbyterian Church,—Mr. Kata- 
oka, President of the Lower House, the 
Rey. Y. Ibuka,Pres. of the Meiji Ga- 
kuin, and the Revs. Uemura, Wada, 
Ishiwara, Hoshino, Inagaki, Ogawa,— 
some twenty-five in all, and it was 


noted that these men without excep- | : 
= : . | never. 
tion, strongly urged the sending of | 


more missionaries for the work of their 
Church in Japan, laying emphasis 
upon their belief that the winning 
of this people to Christ would be a 
“long siege.” This is but another 
Instance of the change in thought and 
feeling of the Japanese people. 
Ed. Tidings. 


x * * 
* * 


Teachers in Christian schools feel 


that their most critically important | 


duties are those in relation to uncon- 
verted students in their higher classes. 


They are soon to leave school and take | 


positions of influence in the world. 
If they are graduated as unconverted 
men they are likely never to become 
Christians. The period of possible in- 
fluence is short, it must be improved. 
Now the only trouble with your 
American correspondent is that he 
assumes that the Japanese are already 
graduated. Fortunately that is not 
the case, else our opportunities would 
be over. But among the group of 


nations he mentions in training in, 


Christianity and civilization in the 
great school of missions, Japan is cer- 


been longer in school, but she entered 
the school lower down. China, too, 
has been longer in school but her nature 
is slower and she is only beginning to 
assimilate the lessons and ask for more. 
Korea while individuals have been 
ready to accept the Gospel and wonder- 
ful progress has been made, is as a na- 


By her position and by her inheritance 
Korea is destined to assimilation and 


ee. OG ek: nation has no influence whatever 
fee ©7 | on the evangelization of the world. 


The conditions in Africa are so dif- 
ferent that it is hard to compare mis- 
sion work there with Asiatic Missions, 
but carrying out the figure with which 
I began, Africa is yet in the A. B.C. 
class. 

But Japan is a senior. It is now or 
Already positions of trust and 
influence in the outside world are being 
offered her. China is sending students 
by the hundred to be educated in 
Japan, and is asking her for advisers 
and teachers. Korea has just engaged 
a Japanese gentleman as foreign ad- 
viser to her goverment. Siam looks to 
Japan continually, and even the Native 
States of India are sending students to 
Japan; while the proudest nation on 
earth is glad to make on alliance with 
her. 

It would not be wonderful if under 
these circumstances Japan should think 
she had learned enough and want to quit 
school. But the best of it all is, Japan 
is more willing to hear the Gospel and 
more open to Christian influences than 
ever before. Our schools are full and 
our missionaries have more calls than 
they can answer. 

We should make the most of this 
wonderful opportunity. As the strat- 
egic point in Asiatic missions JAPAN 
SHOULD HAVE THE CHIEF PLACE IN THE 
PRAYERS, THE GIFTS AND THE LABORS 
oF CHRISTIAN PEOPLE until it is carried 
for Curis. 

Rey. Henry B. Schwartz. 


* aK 
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“ A second reason for the prevalence 
of mistaken ideas touches the material 
advancement of the country. Japan’s 
military successes have been blinding, 
not to the outside world only but to 
Japan herself. Railways do not neces- 
sarily run cars of salvation. 'Telegraphs 
and telephones may hide the Trinity. 
The Electric light is not necessarily 
the light of truth. Forts are not al- 
ways bulwarks of the Bible. The 
Government iilitary heroes may be 
the enemies of Christ. And here is 
where the danger lies. Japan, flattered 
by military success and material ad- 
vancement praised unwarrantably by 
her would-be friends or, which brings 
the same result, unmercifully criticized 
by the envious and jealous, has, to a 
large extent, become satisfied with her 
moral and religious conditions. But 
her schools are destitute of morals and 
are not only godless but agnostic to a 
very large degree. One Christian in a 
thousand of the population can not 
possibly influence the mass to any large 
extent. Surely the Christian public 
already wields an influence out of all 
proportion to its numbers. Liquor 
saloons are common as grocery or other 
stores and require no special license 
for the sale of their death-dealing 
drugs. Every town of any size has its 
houses of licensed prostitution, often 
occupying the best buildings and most 
flourishing portion of the city. Suicide 
is alarmingly common, particularly 
that of the young. Unnameable social 
vices are exceedingly common, and no 
one knows this better than do many of 
our native ministers, whose sermons 
are sometimes scathing rebukes of pre- 
valent social conditions, As might be 
expected, the religious indifference is 
appalling. And this indifference, 
sometimes taking the form of direct 
opposition to Christian truth, has 
prevailed since 1888. Only recently 
has the spirit of genuine inquiry after 
Christian truth again become mani- 
fest. Beginning with the Tokyo 
Missionary Conference, which was soon 


followed by the Taikyo Dendo move- 
ment, a spirit of awakening has been 
manifest. Disappointed with the vari- 
ous moods and experiences through 
which the nation has passed in recent 


, years, the Japanese people are seeking 


to know the cause of the prevailing 
unrest, the failure of their ambitions 
and of some of their national aspira- 
tions. In some important centers of 
thought there is a distinctly visible 
return to faith. Many of the most 
thoughtful men have come to see the 
failure of any system of morals which 
does not have a religious basis. Shin- 
toism makes no pretense as a religious 
cult. Buddhism is corrupt, split up 
into factions, weak as a religion, and 
has betrayed the confidence of the 
people until it is little believed though 
by no means powerless. Disappointed 
in other lines, many are turning to 
Christianity for comfort and _ hope. 
There is undoubtedly a genuine desire 
in many hearts to know the Man of 
Nazareth. This is Christianity’s 
chance in Japan. This is the time to 
summon all the forces and push the 
battle with renewed vigor and persist- 
ence. The Church that fails to do 
ageressive work will soon be left behind. 
The lamentable fact today is that not 
an important mission represented on 
this field is sufficiently provided with 
men and money to meet the demands 
of the hour. Let no man deceive him- 
self with the thought that Japan is 
speedily to be won for Christ. The 
Christian Church must prepare for a 
siege in this land. If the Church be 
faithful to its trust there is no more 
doubt as to the outcome than there is 
as to the truth of the Divine Worh, 
Christ is certain to win, unless tde 
Church deserts His standard. We 
would not willingly rob another mis- 
sion field of a dollar. The Christiau 
Church “is able to go up and possess 
the land.”? But let neither ignorance 
nor cowardice again force upon us re- 
duced appropriations or an indifferent 
spirit.” Rev. D. 8. Spencer 
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CHURCH OPENING AT 
SHIZUOKA. 


The dedication service in connection 
with the opening of the New Methodist 
Church in Shizuoka was held on July 
2nd at 3 o’clock P. M. ‘The sermon 
was preached by Rev. Y. Hiraiwa 


President of the Japan Conference of | 2e1S U 
_ bilities, At its first conference, August 


the Canadian Methodist Church. 

Revs. Toyama, Kawai, Tsuchiya, 
Harano, Muraoka, and Emberson were 
present ‘and assisted in the service, 
while all the other resident ministers 
were in the audience. The church 
occupies a beautiful site in the heart 
of the city, being surrounded by the 
principal public buildings, yet at 
sufficient distance from them to be 
safe in case of fire. 

It will seat 600 people and at the 
opening service, every available seat 
was filled. Rev Mr. Hiraiwa was 
greeted by a large and attentive 
audience comprising the best citizens, 
and highest officials of the city. He 
preached the word with power and 
many in the audience were deeply 
moved, Mr. 8. Ebara of Azabu, Tokio 
was also present and delivered an ex- 


cellent lecture in the evening to a | 


crowded house. 

On the following evening a public 
meeting was held when Revs. 
Emberson, Toyama and Muraoka 
delivered addresses. Again the church 
. was filled with an intelligent and 
respectful audience. 

On Sunday July 6th baptism was 
administered to 13 persons, eleven of 
whom were adults. In the com- 
munion service which followed fully 
100 took the Sacrament. At present 
there are ten others preparing for 
the rite of baptism may He, to whose 
glory the church is dedicated, give 
light and salvation to all who hear 
the gospel within its walls. 


Y. M. C. A. 


LEAGUE OF STUDENT 
VOLUNTEERS IN JAPAN 


Galen M. Fisher. 


The League of the one hundred and 
fifteen American and British Volun- 
teers in Japan is alive to its responsi- 


8—10 at Karuizawa, it thoroughly 
considered one of the most urgent 
questions now confronting the Church 
in Japan. How to secure more edu- 
cated Japanese for Christian callings ? 
Tt was pointed out that although one 
great aim of missions is to plant a self- 
propagating church, the number of 
Japanese workers is even less than the 
number of missionaries, and whole 
clusters of populous villages have never 
heard Christian preaching. 

Chief among the external hind- 
rances in the way of securing volun- 
teers for Christian callings from among 
Japanese students are: insufficient 
salaries; lucrative openings in com- 
mercial and educational lite, in which 
“T can help the Kingdom of God more 
than becoming an obscure evangelist”; 
the undeniable and almost universal 
friction between Japanese and foreign 
workers; the lack of a few first-class 
theological schools; the sacrifice of 
friends and family if they oppose the 
step. It was pointed out that these 
hindrances must be removed by em- 
phasizing stewardship, by laying a 
still larger proportion of the burden, 
financial and administrative, on Japa- 
nese shoulders, by such unfailing love 
and caution and self-suppression as 
would make friction with Japanese 
co-workers impossible ; by an example 


of devotion and _ self-denial which 
would be contagious. . 
The chief internal hindrances 


brought out in the discussion were, a 
low ideal of the dignity and oppor- 
tunity of the Christian worker, spirit- 
ual insensibility to the facts that 
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multitudes are in awful need of that 
gospel which Christians, in loyalty to 
Christ are bound to supply to the 
utmost of their power ; genuine doubts 
over Christianity in its relation to 
patriotism and science. 
these missionaries and pastors must 
live and speak so as to magnify our 
calling in their eyes; must wrestle 
like the pioneer missionaries in prayer 
and personal endeavor for workers ; 
must dwell on the reasonableness of 
faith, show tender sympathy toward 
doubt, be irenic rather than polemic ; 
must appeal to the heroism, the inborn 
knightliness of Japanese — students. 
When some one suggested that influ- 
ence should be brought to bear on 
Christian young men in their high- 
school days, before other plans had 
preempted their minds, another went a 
step farther and urged that we should 
begin with the parents. 

The wise caution was thrown out, 
that rather than urge any particular 
calling upon a man, we should lead 
him to such a consecration that he 
would instantly respond to the call of 
God, wherever it might lead. 

The chief result of the Conference 
was the deep resolve formed in the 
hearts of all present to strive by mag- 
netic example, by personal persuasion 
and by persistent prayer to compel 
men into the work. Of the more 
formal and not unimportant results, I 
would mention the setting apart of 
November 9 as a Day of Prayer for 
volunteers for the ministry, the Asso- 
ciation secretaryship and Bible wo- 
men’s work ; the provision for utilizing 
the Japanese religious press to keep 
the volunteer watchword, and the 
appeal for workers before the consci- 
ence of young men and the Church ; 
and finally, the pledge of cordial co- 
operation with the Young Men’s 
Volunteer Movement, primarily for 
Home Missions. 

One of the inspiring features of the 
Conference was a meaty report of the 
Toronto Volunteer Convention by R. P. 


Over against’ 


Gorbold, who has just come out to join 


the band of Christian teachers of 
English in government schools. How 


many years before we shall read of 
“ Kchoes of the Tokyo Student 
Volunteer Convention ”? 


BIBLE WOMAN’S WORK * 
Mrs, C. W. VAN PETTEN. 
Toe NEED. 


There are thousands of unevan- 
gelized towns and villages in Japan 
containing millions of women and 
children who can never be reached by 
the few scores of foreign missionaries. 
It was a realization of this fact that 
influenced our Womans Missionary 
Societies to open training schools for 
Japanese Christian women that they 
might become evangelists to their own 
sisters. 

They know their own people better 
than we possibly can, their supersti- 
tious prejudices and conditions of life ; 
consequently can get nearer to them 
and win their confidence as we cannot. 
To illustrate; before this work was 
begun, I attempted to assist a poor 
little orphaned blind girl, to a 
home in a recently opened school for 
the blind. I failed utterly, why I 
did not know for some time, then I 
learned that I had been supposed to 
want the child in order to kill her, 
and make medicine of some parts of 
her body. 

Later in Yokohama, I heard of a 
poor little girl who was about to be 
sold. I sent a Bible woman to talk to 
the parents and ask them to let us put 
her into an industrial school ; she won 
their consent, the child studied hard 
and better still became a Christian. 
Graduating from the school she taught 
for awhile and has recently married a 
good man, so beginning one more 


* Read at Conference of the League of 
Student Volunteers in Japan, Karuizawa, Aug. 
8-10. 
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Christian home. That is just the 
difference between working with and 
without a Bible-woman. 


THe Work or A BrsuE-WomMAN. 


The work of a Bible woman here 
like that of a deaconess at home, is 
many sided and somewhat irregular ; 
it should be always, though, on three 
lines. 

1. To win the unconverted. 

2. To strengthen and build up the 

weaker Christians. 

3. To teach the children. 

The first naturally requires much 
tact and loving Jabor of various kinds, 
for the sick, the poor, the troubled, 
often it is like that of the pioneer 
farmer who must clear his ground of 
stumps and roots, before he can sow 


his grain, a great deal of labor makes a | 


very little show yet it must be done. 


In a village of Yokohama called | 


Aigawa we tried for years to get a 
foothold ; they were worshipers of the 
Snake God and would have nothing to 
do with “ Yaso,”’ would not even rent 
a room where 8. 8. might be held. 
At last our opportunity came in a 
season when the rice-crop was short, 
the Bible-women and students worked 
among them, relieving their distress so 
far as possible and winning their friend- 
ship. After this it was easy to rent a 
room and we now have a flourishing day 
school and Sunday school, and a 
preaching place that will become a 
church after a while, all impossible 
without their aid. 

To strengthen the weak Chritians 
and prepare the inquirers. for baptism 
and church membership is a most im- 
portant and responsible part of her 
work, The Bible-woman needs to be 
very familiar with the fundamental 
truths of the Bible and the especial 
object of the training school is to give 
ber this knowledye: she must also be 
able to impart Bible truths’ in a 
pleasant manner ; in other words she 


must be “Apt to teach” the ideal | 


being of course to so teach those under 


her care that they too may become 
workers. 

3. §. 8. work and children’s meetings 
are a third important line of work 
which the Bible-woman must do, if 
it is to be done at all in many places. 
Of the methods of work here there is 
not time to dwell as I should like to 
do. 


DIFFICULTIES. 


To get women of suitable age 
and attainments to give themselves to 
this work, This is due to the general 
feeling strengthened by long custom 
that a girl must marry at a very early 
age, 

This being the case, for a girl of 
eighteen, and she must be at least as 
old as that on entering the training 
school to give three or four years to 
preparation for work; and at least 
two or three to active work as a single 
woman after that seems to most 
Japanese an unnatural and unreason- 
able thing. 

Older women whose husbands, or 
his relatives, have sent them away, who 
in their despairing sorrow are often on 
the verge of suicide until in God’s 
Providence they are Jed under the 
sound of the Gospel and are converted, 
—such women are almost certain to 
wish to give their time and strength 
to telling the good news to others. 

This is not, I believe, because it 
opens a means of livelihood for they 
could earn more in other lines, but 
because they being weary and laden 
have found rest and are glad to tell. 

Alas for these women, though they 
so often lack education and their ability 
to get it is so limited, owing to lack 
of early training, as to seriously bar 
their way to becoming acceptable and 
successful Bible-women. Women who 
are widows indeed, are often hindered 
in the same way. 

The small salaries we are able to 
pay ; not only teachers, but also nurses 
and sewing women, being able to com- 
mand much higher salaries, all who 
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have others dependent on them or who 
are ambitious choose other lines of 
work. . 

The inclination sometimes shown on 
the part of pastor and church to con- 
sider the Bible woman 
church “Boy” makes her position a very 
difficult one. This is a mistake not to 
be tolerated, to have a carefully train- 
ed Bible woman spending all her 
time collecting money, advertising 
meetings for the pastor, and other 
things that an untrained person could 
do as well, or that might be divided 
among the church members is a great 
waste and loss, and a gross injustice. 
In the women themselves the lack of 
independence and power to organize 
prevents their becoming as good 
leaders as they will be when those 
traits are better developed. 

It is exactly what we must expect, 
considering their long training in 
strict obedience, and in the theory of 
their own inferiority, Because of this, 
it is a mistake, the result of which 
must almost always be disappointing, 
to send a Bible-woman away to work 
alone without close and loving super- 
vision: they are eacellent, invaluable 
assistants, but are not yet ready to be 
leaders, save in exceptional cases. 

Perhaps I may be pardoned a refer- 
ence to our own experience. In spite 
of the above mentioned difficulties, 
we feel grateful that, during the nearly 
eighteen years we have had our school 
two hundred students have been with 
us, of whom sixty-two have completed 
the regular four years course ; of these 
sixty-two, twenty-five have married— 
preachers, or active Christian workers 
in nearly every case—two have lost 
their health: one is studying in 
America; one has gone home to 
Heaven ; the others are still at work as 
regular Bible-women. 

Not one of our graduates has brought 
disgrace upon her school and church. 
I take great pleasure in saying this, as 
it was much feared that we had begun 
our work too soon. 


merely the’ 


7 


How tae DIrricuLTies ARE 
To Be Mer. 


A student volunteer movement in 
our Jo Gakko ; not, as yet for foreign, 
but for home missions, turning the 
thoughts of our educated, patriotic, 
Christian young women, who aspire 
to be teachers to the needs of their 
own sisters, and to the opportunities of 
the times has in it great possibilities, 
and I greatly desire to see it begun. 

Time will help to solve the prob- 
lems. With the public school system 
that now exists in Japan, after awhile 
the older women will not be without 
education, the younger women are 
already learning that a marriage, to be 
happy, need not be consummated 
before one is twenty, and that it is 
even possible to live alone and be 
happy, when God calls to special work. 

More careful searching through all 
our churches for those who might be 
glad to give themselves to God’s work, 
if they knew there was work which 
they could do. 

The money problem is a serious one; 
it is difficult to get an adequate salary 
for the number of Bible women we 
need from the home land, and few of 
our native churches are able, as yet, to 

pay their own. I would like to see 
Home Missionary societies started in 
all our Japanese churches to help in 
this matter, and intend to work on 
this line wherever it seems practicable. 
Kings’ daughters circles, too, help; all 
the forces of one district for instance 
supporting one Bible woman, just as 
at home, one district often supports a 
foreign missionary. 

Above all it is of supreme import- 
ance that we ourselves, and the Christ- 
ians whom we train for service should 
have, each one, a close vital union with 
the Master whom we serve, even the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit in our 
hearts. 

One attached in this way to Christ, 
is of more value than a whole “7 
of merely nominal Christians. 
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May He without whom we can do 
nothing fit us for use in thi; great- 
est work in the world. 


THE MAIN EXTERNAL DIF- 
FICULTIES AND OBJECTIONS 
IN THE WAY OF SECURING 
EDUCATED JAPANESE 
FOR THE MINISTRY AND 
OTHER CALLINGS.* 


By Rev. Tuero, H. Haven. 


1. Money. 

The salaries of preachers are com- 
paratively small. Many openings in 
business, the professions, and govern- 
ment employ where intelligent men 
can earn more money, and probably 
not work so hard as in the ministry. 

2. Great activity in commerce and 
related employments. 

This causes the young men to think 


‘more of these occupations than of the 


ministry as their life-work, and the 
promise of riches is a temptation hard 
to resist. 

3. Shortage in Mission Funds. 

In some cases the supply of fairly 
good men is as great ag the friends 
needed to employ them. Often a 
young man is not tried in the work | 
because there is no reserve fund with 
which to take him on trial service. 

4, Since promise of fame and distinc- | 
tion in the ministry. 

Most Japanese young men have big 
notions of being great and famous, 
and they think the ministry promises 
little for these things. 


5. Restlessness and Discontent among 


the Japanese Preachers. 

Many have left the ministry, and 
others are thinking and talking of do- 
ing so. This discourages young men | 
from entering the ministry, and keeps 
the preachers from encouraging those | 
who are seriously considering this as 
their life-work. 


* Outline of address at Conference of League of 


| the remainder, 


gtudent Volunteers at Karuizawa, Aug. 8—10. 


6. Lack of cordial relations between 
foreign and Japanese workers. 

(This i is closely related to 5 ) 
7. Christian preachers are classed -by 
outsiders with Buddhist. priests. 

The Preachers heartily resent this, 
and chafe under it. 
8. Do more good as a Christian 
teacher or Christian business man. 

They easily persuade themselves of 
this as these employments yield larger 
incomes, while there are fewer self- 
sacrifices involved. 
9. lack of a few first class Theologi- 
cal Schools. If these schools could ‘be 
provided, and the Japanese could be 
convinced that they were really first- 
class, the foreign fever might be some- 
what allayed, and, thus more men 
could be saved to the evangelistic 


| work. 


Cc. M. S. GIRLS SCHOOL, 
HAKODATE. 


Rev. WALTER ANDREWS. 
Was built about 13 years ago with 


money friends gave me when I was 
last in England and doing deputation 


| work. It “has lived a useful life ail 


these years and gives the Christians the 
opportunity of sending their children 
to a school where together with a good 
Japanese education they can learn 
uglish and at the same time have 
religious teaching. Many of the girls 
are children of Christian parents ‘and 
are the children of 
parents who are not unwilling for 
them to be brought under Christian 
influence. 

Outside the school is a sign board 
on which are characters meaning Peace 
Girls School. The old matron has 
been a Christian for more than 25 
years. In her younger days she lived 
in the southern part of Japan, in the 
feudal days when there were constant 
fightings between the various chiefs 
‘and their retainers. Her husband and 
sons were killed in one of these petty 


‘ELVUONVE] “1OOHOY STMID *g “WTO | | 
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wars and seeing the enemy approach- 
ing she caught up her foster son and 
baby girl and ran away into the 
country where she was safe. Her 
foster son is now one of the Japanese 
ordained missionaries in this Diocese, 


and the old mother is the matron of 


the school. Besides the head teacher, 


there are 3 women teachers, two of 


whom were formerly pupils in the 
school. They have finished their 
studies and are now fully qualified 
teachers. ‘The sewing mistress and the 
mathematical master are the only 
teachers who are not Christians. — 

Two minutes to 8.30 and I run 
down stairs and up to the school. The 
big bell is rung, and all the girls about 
50, form in ranks, 2 and 2 in the 
passage and when I sound the gong, 
in they walk into the big schoolroom 
and take their places at the desks. 


The oldest girls are about 16 and the | 


youngest dots 6. The gong sounds 
and standing up they make their Japa- 
nese bow, the teachers on my right and 
left doing the same, and resume their 
seats. One girl then goes to the organ 
a hymn is given out and all stand and 
sing one of their favourite hymns. A 
chapter is read, the commandments 


recited, then with their leader they 
repeat 3 prayers: one for the Emperor 
and one for themselves and the Lord’s 
Prayer. The gong then sounds and 
they all sit down. At another signal 
they rise and bowing once more file out 
to their respective class rooms where 
for the first hour they have scripture 
lessons. ‘This is the daily routine at 
the opening of the C. M. 8. school at 
Hakodate. 

At 12 o’clock, all assemble in the 
| big room, when after the inevitable 
bell is ruug, they sing a grace and set 
to work to empty their lacquer boxes. 
With their chop sticks they will very 
soon demolish the contents, rice, bits of 
fish, pickles especially turnips (the 
older it is, the more dainty). Five or 
6 minutes is sufficient to get through 
their meal and it is marvellous how 
Japanese can digest their food, consid- 
ering the way they eat it. What 
would take us half an hour to get 
through, they make away with in 
5 minutes. After dinner they have 
sewing classes, etc. and the youngest 
tots go home at 2 p. m. the others at 3. 
On Saturdays they rest and also Sun- 
days. Most of them come to the Sun- 
day school on Sunday afternoons, ~ 


MISSIONARY DIRECTORY — 
AND STATISTICS. 


The Annual Statistics of mission 
work in Japan, together with the 
addresses of missionaries corrected to 
date is now being published and will 
be ready in October. Those desiring 


copies will please send orders at once | 


to D. 8. Spencer, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo. The price is 10 sen per.copy, 
and the money should accompany each 
order. Postage stamps will be accepted 
in payment. 


| 


Doctrine is a great thing, but it has 
| to be converted into life before it can 
become a power in the world, for 
Christianity is the religion of a person, 
| its history is the story of a person, and 
its apostles simply the revealers of a 
person. This fact is doubly apparent. 
in the work among the heathen, for 
the missiopary is more constantly and 
critically studied than is the Gospel he 
preaches. The missionary has to be 
God’s argument with the. heathen 
_ world.— Bishop Galloway. 
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at.& B.D. Repavtinent, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium invall its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same. 


ACCOUNT OF THE 
ASAHIGAWA KYOFUKWAI 
RESCUE-WORK 
Mrs. Ida Goepp Pierson 
(For the Annnal Meeting of the 
W, C. T. U. at Karuizawa) 
MYHE Asahigawa Kyofukwai, a 

regular branch of the Japan 
W. ©. 'T. U. was organized March Ist 


1901, a little over a year ago. It 
sprang from a Lengo Fujin Inori Kwai 


which had been in existence about | 


three years and which embraced 
nearly all the Christian women of the 
3 churches of Asahigawa, 1. e. Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Congregationalist. 

The present membership of the 
Kyofukwai, including 7 Ainu women 
number about 40. 

The first impetus toward Rescue 
work was given by Miss Hatcher of 
the Salvation Army in an address 
before the Rengo [nori Kwai delivered 
in February 1901. But no actual step 
was taken, except the offering of many 
prayers until December 4th of that 
year when a card was sent to the news- 
papers of Asahigawa and Sapporo 
notifying all Shégi wishing to give up 
their business to apply for help at a 
certain address in Asahigawa where 
they would be kindly cared for by the 
representatives of the Asahigawa Kyo- 
fukwai. 


In a few days one escaped Shégi 
froma Sapporo applied to us indirectly 
for help but almost immediately after- 
ward disappeared leaving no clue. 
We learned however from the police 
that she had returned to Sapporo, had 
legally retired from her contract (Hai- 
eyo) and had then married an actor 


_ and gone to live in Otaru. We tried 


to find her in Otaru, but failed. 

Before inserting our advertisement 
in the papers we had notified the 
police that we intended to do so and 
asked for their protection in the 
Rescue work campaign we were about 
to begin. This they courteously pro- 
mised and most faithfully performed. 
In fact we have carried on all our 
work in close cooperation with the 
police. 

Our next appeal came from the 
Christian friends of a girl who had 
been decoyed to Asahigawa to serve 
as “Imbai” in one of the low 
restaurants with which one of our 
streets—4 miles long leading from the 
R. R. station to the Barracks—is 
lined on both sides. 

These ‘“Imbai” are unlicensed 
women and are supposed to be free, 
but in reality they are kept closely 
confined by the “ Restaurant-keepers ” 
and are dogged by a ruffian known 
as a “ Gorotsuki,’ one of which low 
class is attached to each 
establishments for the express purpose 
of preventing the escape of the Imbai. 


of these’ 
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_ There are about 50 such houses in 
this town each with one Gorotsuki and 
one or two Imbai. 

Occasionally the police raid these 
houses when the “ Imbai” are caught 
and taken to the police-station. There 
they are detained from 5 to 35 days 
and then set free, to return to their 
former masters or to go back to their 
own homes, as they choose. 

The girl we were asked to save was 
informed by her friend of our address 
and willingness to help her and urged 
to come to us. We waited for 2 
weeks in vain for her and then applied 
to the police. But that very day the 
police had already arrested her, and 
readily granted us an interview with 
her at the Police-station. | When 
asked why she had not come to us, 
she said she had been afraid, for she 
knew the Gorotsuki would certainly 
come after her and kill her. She was 
the first girl we succeeded in rescuing 
and sending to the Rescue Home in 
Hakodate. . 

This Home built and supported by 
the Missionaries of Hakodate and 
the members of the Hakodate Kyofu- 
kwai (the C. M.S. Mission having a 
special interest in it) had just been 
completed and this girl from Asahi- 
gawa being its first. inmate. She 
entered it jast before Christmas 1901. 

Since then we have had_ similar 
interviews at the Police-station and 
elsewhere with 36 women. 

Of these 12 have been sent to the 
Rescue-home. Four of these were 
“ Shogi ” and the rest “ Imbai.” 

A few months ago Miss Evans, a C. M. 
'§. Missionary and a trained nurse, 

moved into the Rescue-home and _ is 
now taking entire charge. The Home 

is situated close to Dr. Colborne’s 

Hospital and Medical Mission Work, 

(C. M. 8.) and Miss Evans hopes to 

train some of these women as Hospital 

nurses. 

They are taught regularly in Japan- 


ese and Foreign sewing and the use of | 


the sewing-machine. Under Miss Jex- 


Blake’s (C. M.S.) direction they have 
already learned to make neat stylish 
foreign shirt-waists. Mrs. Colborne 
teaches them foreign ccoking, A 
Chinese protegé of Mrs. Colbornes 
teaches them Chinese embroidery which 
it is thought will prove lucrative 
eventually. ‘They are also taught a 
little Japanese reading and writing 
and of course the Bible and Christian 
hymns. I have received several letters 
from them in Kana expressing their 
gratitude and content, 

All however are not contented. Four 
of the twelve have run away (three of 
them being shogi). ‘Two have been sent 
to their homes. There are six now in 
the Home which can accomodate ten 
comfortably. In her last letter Miss 
Jex-Blake says: ‘‘ The matron is much 
encouraged by the earnestness with 
which they listen to the Bible lesson 
and one certainly has begun to pray.’ 

‘To sum up our work for the year— 
that is the work of six or seven months 
—in a few items: 


Sent to the Rescue Home...... 12 
Lost on the way between here 
amd ckakodate -secees stan 3, 
Sent to their homes.......-+..s0+ 6 
Declined to be set free.......+ei. 12 
Still prisoners though wishing 
LOBUORLFCEs> vossndtttameoene naetce 3 


Total met and talked with...36 


CLASSES OF WOMEN: 


OU: aise a+ «inissine Seema 10 
HEB aNF 1c arcsec assem eiee es 24. 
Mekakers. aioli eee wense 1 
Divorced wife veseeeeeesceee 1 
36 


Tue 10 SHoar 


eres tales sent to Rescue home 
OG aaa to their own homes 
1 ee free, but lost 
ieee tae es still prisoners 

10 ; 
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Tue 24 Impar: 


Soot. soos sent to Rescue Home 
The cof Ania to their own homes 
3S AGOBERRE lost 
TI Ey pa rg decline to be saved 
24 


THe 12 Rescur Home Girts 


Ale. Resets ran away 

ONL as sent home 

ea Oar still remain 
12 


The total cost of sending these 12 
girls to the Rescue-Home by rail and 
boat, plus the three who got lost, was 
104 yen 68 sen. The greater part of 
this money was raised by the Asahi- 
gawa Kyofukwai; none of it came 
from America or England, or through 
any Mission. 

The work is so expensive that, al- 
though we began by sending an escort 
with each girl, we can not afford to do 
this, but either wait for a travelling 
companion or put them under the care 
of the police if they happen to go to 
Hakodate. But the keeping the girls 
here involves difficulties with their 
keepers or the gorotsuki and this 
accounts for our loging 3 girls on the 
way from insufficient protection. In 
future we hope to guard against this 
at any cost. 

The reasons for so many Imbai 
declining to be set free may be set 
down to 
J. their ignorance and general apathy 

. and indifference. Some seem to 

be stupified, some utterly hard- 
ened. 

2. their want of confidence in us. 
Their keepers have told them that 
we send them to Hakodate in 
order to deport them to America, 
and they believe this. 


3. their fear of vengeance of their 
keepers and the gorotsuki. 

4, their false sense of “giri” about 
their so called ‘* debts.” 


Our methods so far have consisted 


in visiting the jail by twos and threes’ 


(about 15 of our Christian women have 


taken their turn at this) and talking, 


praying, reading, and singing with the 

»women and urging them to accept 
salvation in Christ and the shelter of 
the Rescue-Home for their poor bedies. 
Many times the police have actually 
summoned us and begged us to take 
over especially pitiful cases. 


All the Shogi have either run away ~ 


straight to us or to the police, except 
one in Takigawa whom we rescued 
with the help of the police by means 
of a letter from the girl’s parents. 


FLORENCE CRITTENTON 
RESCUE HOME. 


Subscriptions at Karuizawa, 
August, 1902 


Miss J. L: Howie, 2.00: 
» Bertha Clawson, 2.00 
,, A. Daughaday, 2.00 
», J- Gulick, 2.00: 
» HF. Parmelee, 3.00 
,, L. M. Bauernfeind, 5.00: 
» A. M. Kammerer, 5.00 
» M. A. Gundry, 5.00: 
5 ia Oldham, 2.00. 
» H. A. Preston, 2.00 © 
, M. B. Griffiths, 5.00 
,, M. A. Spencer, 5.00: 
5 & M. Colby, 2.00 
» 4. Kurvinen, 1.00: 

Mrs. N. B. Newell, _ 2.00 
ete weeery, 1.00: 
», P. H. Learned, 2.00: 
, J. K. McCauley, 5.00 
, G. W. Van Horne, 2.00: 
», H. M. Landis, 5.00 
yo Park; 2.00 
eas De aaail, 2.00. 

M. A. Spencer, 
‘Treasurer. 
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FOREIGN AUXILIARY 
WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PERANCE UNION ANNUAL 

SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Miss L. E. Mayo, 1.00 
» J. Asbury, 1.00 
» J. Gulick, 1.00 
» H. A. Preston, 1,00 
» L. M. Bauernfeind, 1.00 
» A. M. Kammerer, 1.00 
,, J. L. Howie, 1.00 
Dr. Nina Stevens, 1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


Mrs. D. Cunningham, 


» J. E. Knipp, 


» G. W. Van Horne, 1.00 
» W. A. Davis, 1.00 
3, D. W. Learned, 1.00 
» M. N. Wyckoff 1.00 
M. Rioch, 
Treas. 


HON. SHO NEMOTO 


It is not in any sense to disparage 
the noble temperance career of Mr. 
Nemoto that we refer to Mr. Ando as 
“the first Prohibition candidate.” 
Ié will rejoice all friends of temperance 
to know that Mr. Nemoto who has 
been so long a member of the House 
of Representatives from his prefecture 
—lIbaraki—has again been returned 
by a good majority. One of the 
dailies says of him, “ With Mr. Ne- 
moto there is no vacillation. It is nota 
question with him whether he will win 
or fail. In all the political parties the 
contest between rival candidates be- 
comes so bitter that their attitude to 
one another is comparable to that of 
dogs and monkeys, but Mr. Nemoto’s 
campaign is so ‘straightforward and 
pure that it is conspicuous by the 
absence of all inconsistency. ‘‘ How- 
ever, his battle was not so easily won 
as that he had an opponent: of the 
same name as himself, a Mr. Sho 
Nemoto—not a relative—who fought 
him on temperance ground. 


Ibaraki Ken is a tobacco growing 
section and as Mr. Nemoto was the 
author of the “ Anti-Tobacco Law” this 
opponent tried to defeat him under the 
pretext that his policy was injurious 
to the financial interests of the country. 
We heartily congratulate our Brother 
that he has won another victory in the 
cause of truth and temperance. 

—Kuni no Hikart. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Editor acknowledges with thanks 
a copy of “ Orders and Regulations for 
Soldiers ” by General Booth which has 
been translated by Staff Captain 
Yamamuro. 

It is intended especially for Salvation 
Soldiers to guide and help them in 
their spiritual life and in their business 
and social relations. 

This book will interest not only 
members of the army but all persons 
interested in practical religion and 
agressive spiritual work. Price—Sen. 

Prize Tracts: Some months ago 
the Methodist Publishing House offered 
cash prizes for a series of new tracts. 
Many fine manuscripts have been 
received. Three of those securing 
prizes are noted below. 

- No. 1. Merchants and Religion: 
By Rev. 58. Abe. Easy colloquial style. 
20 pages, illustrated cover. Price .02 

No. 2. The Postman and Religion: 

By Miss O. i Very attractive 


illustrated cover in 2 colors. 20 pages. 
Price .02. 
No. 3. The Soldier and Religion. 


By Rev. K. Takemoto, 
Illustrated cover. 
02. 

Postage on 5 copies of either of 
above numbers 2 Sen. 


Easy style. 
20 pages. Price 


NOTES. 
It is estimated there are 30,009 
Japanese on our Pacific Coast. Im- 
migration was checked by the Japanese 
wovernment in 1900 to prevent anti- 
Japanese labor agitation in our coun- 
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try. The M. E. church has a large 
mission among these people in San 
Francisco and elsewhere. In 25 years 
1800 have been baptized, 30 have 
returned to Japan as preachers, teach- 
ers or evangelists, and $5,500 has been 
contributed for church benevolences 
and $52,000 for self-support in the 


form of tuition, lodging and permanent | 


buildings for use of the Japanese com- 
munity.—Hwchange. 


PERSONALS 


The Rev. Arthur D. Berry, new 
member of the M. EH. Mission stationed 
at Hukuoka, Japan, arrived by the 
America Maru, Sept. 3. 

Dr. J.C. Davison, returning, arrived 


on the Korea Sept. 16. 


It is reported that Dr. F. W. 
Eastlake delivered a lecture at a poli- 
tical meeting held in Kuragano, 
Gumma Prefecture, on Ang. 5, and 
this is said to be the first instance of a 
foreigner taking part in the elections 
in Japan. 

Bishop C. B. Galloway of the M. E. 
Church, South, has- recently reached 
Japan, io administer the work of that 
Church in Japan, Korea and China. 

Miss Anna. Forrest, formerly a 
rnissionary of the Methodist Protestant 
Church in Japan, is soon to return to 
this field to re-engage in work at 
Nagoya. 

Rev. H. W. Swartz, M.D. formerly 
of the M, E. Mission, is now located 
at Portland, Oregon. 

Richard and Wilson McKim, sons of 
Bishop McKim, are attending the 
English school at Chefoo, China. 

Hon. Sho Nemoto, editor of the tem- 
perance Magazine Kuni no Hikari, has 
been reelected to Parliament by a 
handsome majority. 

Miss Harriet Alling, M. E. Mission, 
returned from furlough per Glenogle, 
September Ist. and is now located at 
Aoyama, Tokyo. 
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THE POWER OF ILLUSTRA- 
TION IN CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE FOR THE 
JAPANESE, 


By Emma E. Dickinson. 


ei the past summer vacation- 

time, we joined the ranks of the 
kodak fiends and had an opportunity of 
verifying our growing conviction that 
literature, properly illustrated, is very 
attractive to grown people as well as to 
children. Armed with a kodak and 
enough omoshiroi tracts and booklets to 
balance it, the opportunties for spreading 
the good tidings are even better than the 
chance for poor photographs in which 
amateurs are wont to indulge. Since 
the time when Christ, our great Pattern, 
gained the attention of the people 
about Him by means of illustration, 
this mode of teaching has proved a 
straight road to success. Who sup- 
poses that the frivolous woman at the 
well would have listened to that won- 
derful sending home of unwelcome 
truths, if our Saviour had not begun 
with the water which made it necessary 
for her to work? She was not inter- 
. ested in Him; she was interested in 
the wear and tear on her muscles es- 
sential to her daily task. Reasoning 
on the same line from the standpoint 
of the kodak, we gave the small child 
whose photograph we had just caught, 
a couple of cakes done up in a bamboo 
wrapper, but—cakes ? He was used to 


them. Did not the tea-house where | 


he lived continually furnish them to 
passers-by? But who, 


before our 
advent, had stuck a bright little noshr, 


fresh from the printer’s, into the top. 
of the parcel with a Bible text print- 
ed upon the same? Very likely the 
mother, standing by, had never seen a 
Bible, but there on the tiny slip that 
represented the bit of dried fish, com- 
monly found in nosh1, was a reference, 
and at the side, the words,—’”’Ask, and 
receive, that your Joy may be full ?—”’ 
Ask—for what? ‘That your joy may 
be full?” What kind of joy? What 
an opportunity for a missionary! And 
if you could have seen the smile that 
spread over that fond mother’s face as 
we tucked the nosht in the top of the 
parcel, you would have longed to have 
the chance that was ours. These nosh 
are made exactly like those in constant 
use in Japan, and without which, a gift 
would not be a gift. The form and color 
arrest the attention at once because of 
the familiarity, and half the battle is 
won for the missionary before he comes. 
to the text and his sermon therefrom. 
At Christmas time, the soshi forms 
a beautiful decoration for the cover of 
a little pamphlet on the subject of giv- 
ing gifts, and leading the mind of the 
receiver to that greatest of all gifts, the 
gift of God’s Son to this sinful world. 
With the bright red nosht cover before 
him, it is easy for the missionary to 
court a conversation on the subject of 
gift-making which shall insure a read- 
ing of the little book in some thoughi- 
ful hour. From the known to the un- 
known,—that is the order to be pur- 
sued in the selection of illustration ; 
hence, the popularity of the little folios 
with which we sometimes fill our 
pockets when going along the water’s 
edge. What more happy combination 
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than the pretty hart-ita folio, represent- 
ing one of the wash-boards so often 
put up in front of the little Japanese 
home, the woman bending over the 
water, and with intent to make her 
kimono “amaist as gude as new.” 
“Not having spot or wrinkle or any 
such thing” is the thought-full verse 
on the cover, and as the woman takes 
the dark blue and white cloth from 
the tub*and prepares to smooth it 
on the board, the six texts on cleansing 
of the heart can be read and explained 
with wonderful effect, as one watches 
the process. Turn the folio from front 
to back and show the clever washer- 
woman how the cloth goes over the 
top of the card even as she has this 
moment arranged hers. If it happens, 
as very likely it will, that she spreads 
her cloth all on one side, all the better. 


“ Not 
a 


Sinner |” 
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Ask her why, and her explanation 
will make her eyes shine and give just 
the opportunity needed to come to the 
washing of regeneration. ' 

If it is possible, make the real things 
go along with the pictures and you 
will have double force; for instance, if 
you could catch some weary pilgrim 
standing before one of the many 
shrines to be found “ under every green 
tree’”’ and present him with a copy 
of “The Invisible 'God” with a picture 
of an empty shrine on the outside, 
leading him to talk about shrines, and 
asking him why some of them are 
opened so infrequently, and. why there 
always seems to be a sacredness about 
them, you have, more likely than not, 
interested him so much in the picture, 
that he will read the book to find out 
what it says about shrines. Your 
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tract “I am not a sinner” might go to | 
‘the wall without that picture of the 
foreign gentleman being arrested by a 


Japanese policeman, but your listener 


‘scents a bit of excitement in the pair 


on the cover, and goes away looking 


‘at the first page where there is no 
picture at all but only the little talk 


you want him to read. Mr. Yamaka’s 
well-written story claimed attention 
from the very day it was out, largely, 
I believe, because of the picture of a 
scene grown beautifully familiar these 
last months, of a crowd at the church 
door, eager to attend the Taikyo Dendo 
meeting. 

How many times, within the last 
year or two, we have explained that 
very simple lesson from the character 
for king, to a group of jinrikisha men, 


or a single enquirer, or a half-grown | 


boy. ‘‘ This,” pointing to the lower 
line, “‘ stands for you.” . The attention 
is at once gained, and his eyes are on 


the two lines, the upper one of which 
stands for God. ‘‘ Can you reach up to 
God ?” you ask, and if he is thoughtful, 
he will shake his head with a certain 
pathos that makes you long to win his 
soul for the Master. ‘Oh, yes you 
can! Here is the cross of Christ. Put 
it between the two lines, and see how 
it makes the ji for king.” If you are 
alive as well as your hearer, you will 
take a pencil and have him draw the 
two lines and put the cross between, 
and having explained what kind of a 
king God is, and what the cross has 
done for man in his low-down condi- 
tion, do you think your hearer’is going 
to forget it? 

Do you know a tailor who is busy 
at work every day? Does your ser- 
vant make her own kimono, using the 
convenient rule of yellow wood with 
inches too long for our comprehension, 
and not inches after all? Give him or 
her, as you come suddenly upon the 


“The poor old father under the olivcs.” 
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“Can you reach up to God 


progressing work, a copy of “ The 


Golden Rules for Christians,” as good | 


by the way, if they were followed, for 
those who are not Christians. The 
long art-measure across the covers of 
the little folio will claim the closest 
scrutiny, and the rules will be read 
with, —who knows what results ! 
“Joseph’s Father’, a story written 
‘from the standpoint of the poor old 
man grieving for the beloved child of 
his heart, and picturing as graphically 
as possible the conjunction of grief 
with an unusual weight of years, is yet 
too young to show its popularity as 
regards its manner of illustration, but 
if the pathetic picture of the poor old 
father sitting with his staff under the 
olive-trees, and the fragment of a 
wonderful coat of many colors stretched 
out by a cruel hand over his head, does 
not make some to whom the Bible 
is an unknown book wish to know 
more, it will be a great disappoint- 
ment. A most delightful gochiso is 
that in which five little place-cards are 
used to show where the guests are to 
sit, with illustrations that furnish food 
for conversation during the whole 
feast,—unless it is tremendously long, 
which, I admit, it sometimes is! The 
pleasure of finding that she has a dif- 
ferent design from that of her neighbor, 
that hers has a woman doing a bit of 
familiar work in company with two 


other people who only show’ their 
hands, while her neighbor has an ear- 
nest face looking intently up to where 
a hand holds out a cup on a tray, will 
open any woman’s heart to receive the 
text opposite her name,” Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” or ‘(My soul thirsteth for God, 


“ A little sake bottle.” 


for the living God.” A little sake 
bottle in the exact colors of the real 
bottle while the leaf turned over shows 
the serpent within, will enable you to 
preach a better temperance sermon 
from the printed text beside the bottle 
than you could preach without. it. 
The children in a certain Sunday- 
school have been delighted beyond 
measure with a series of Sunday-school 
cards that go together like a dissect- 
ed map, making a large picture of a 
soldier. Do you think those children 
would have come in in such ever in- 
creasing numbers to learn the soldier 
texts selected with infinite care without 
the picture, and having had the picture, 
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“The serpent within.” 


-are they likely to ever forget the texts? 

Take a package of cards exactly 
similar to the first, second, and third 
class railway tickets you get at your 
station, except in place of “Tokyo to 
Yokohama,” or any other towns, they 
read “From Sin to Salvation,” ‘ From 
Death to Life,” etc., with appropriate 
‘texts, and distribute as many different 
kinds as you can find in the number 
among your Sunday School child- 
ren, telling them about the better 
journey we would like them to take; or 
give them judiciously on a train, and see 
if they do not do half your work for you. 

“The Hand of. Christ” will soon 
be published. Into this monthly 
calendar has gone so much of prayer, 
-so much of earnest work and time and 
strength, that much is expected of the 
little messenger. The beautiful illus- 
trations are from famous pictures of 


Christ representing in finest lithograph-, 
ing “ The Giving Hand,’ “ The Heal-' 


ing Hand,” “The Guiding Hand,” 


Pierced Hand,” etc. What would such 
a gift as this, having a text for every 
day in the month, be to a Japanese 
of refined tastes who is able to appre- 
ciate the exquisite work of the printer’s 
trade, when presented by a friend who 
knew just the right words to say on 
the occasion. Ah, now we come to 
the difficult part of our subject. Without 
the proper presentation of these various 
illustrated tracts, booklets, etc., I had 
almost said they are utterly useless. 
A picture is more or Zess as it is hand- 
ed with wise or dull fingers. It is of 
the utmost importance that the picture 
be well explained. The Kindergarien 
system is comparatively new in Japan. 
Men, and more especially women, 
have not been taught to observe close- 
ly,—more than that, they are not 
quick to connect pictures with Christian 
truths. They must, for many years to 
come, be helped to discern the connec- 
tion between this and that, between 
what you are showing them and the 
text you wish them to read. Do 
not expect them to see their own 
kimono stretched on the drying board 
of the card you give. _Forestall your 
disappointment by telling them at once 
what it is and letting them think they 
knew and told you what it was, and 
God bless you in your use of itlustrated 
literature ! 
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KARUIZAWA IN 1902. 
By Rev. J. L. Dearine, D.D. 


“ Karuizawa air,” has become a by- 
word among those unfortunate mortals 
who have never. been privileged to 
spend a few weeks at this first of 
summer resorts on the Asiatic coast. 

The writer does not now have in 
mind this class of people, for such 
conservative statements as should 
meet with acceptance by such persons 
would be most difficult, as experience 
has often shown in conversations; but 
after a residence of six summers under 
the shadow of Asama yama he would 
note some items of interest with re- 
ference to the past summer for the 
benefit of these who have been unable 
to visit scenes with which they have 
been familiar in some previous sum- 
mer. ‘There can hardly be said 
to have been any summer at Karui- 
zawa before the summer residents 
began to go away. Of course July 
was expected to be damp and each 
day the river of fog was expected 
to roll down from the Toge and up 
through the gorges near the tunnels, 
but when August continued with the 
same sort and often with falling 
torrents of rain from morning till night 
and a cold east wind blowing continu- 
ously, what wonder that those who had 
failed to bring “Ping Pong” sets 
with them sent for them and _ that 
evening parties flourished as never 
before in the history of the place ? 
And as those who would get out of 
doors emphatically declared that the 
fogs were not so damp in Karuizawa 
as elsewhere, and that the ground 
was (ry in spite of the rains, all 
believed the statements notwithstand- 
ing the incongruity of the dripping 
clothes and worn-out umbrellas. And 
then too, one might point to the tennis 
courts where the fog was never so thick 
but what there might be heard the 
voices of a Sendai Prof. or a Yokohama 
belle, or a Kyoto Missionary shouting 


“service” or “ with a tendency ” even 
when they could not be seen. There 
was about the usual number of visitors. 
at Karuizawa this summer. The 
village register supplemented by the 
| hotel shows a summer population of 
about 450 to 500. ‘The completion of 
the finely located and well appointed 
new Mampei Hotel brought to the 
village a larger number of travellers 
and business people than is usually 
found in the place. China which has. 
been so largely represented during the 
two previous summers sent but a ‘small 
delegation. 

A few were present from other 
countries of the Hast as well as the 
homeland but the visitors were more 
than usually from the towns of Japan. 

The many delightful walks and 
excursions in which Karuizawa is so 
rich were perforce less frequented than 
usual and the constant rain made 
“ Kose,” “ the River,” and “ Prospect 
Point”? less attractive than other 
years and even the ascent of Asama 
was postponed to the end of the season 
by many. In the last few days how- 
ever very many made the ascent of the 
restless old mountain, some to he 
greeted by showers of ashes and others 
to beat a precipitate retreat before a 
shower of stones. No one was willing 
to express regret for the climb however 
and those few who saw the fire and 
flame were enough to encourage many 
others to venture closer to this mystery 
of nature. he frequent bursts of 
black smoke when the. clouds cleared 
away from the summit often drew all 
' eyes to the sleeping giant so near to us. 

The recent eruption of Mount Pelee 
is said to have decided soine that they 
might be in danger by summering so 
| near to Japan’s greatest active volcano 
and accordingly other less enjoyable 
places were sought. Some have called 
to mind that the earliest recorded 
eruption of the mountain was in 1650: 
and. the next great eruption in 1783 
an interval of 133 years. And now an 
almost equal interval having elapsed 
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another eruption may be expected, but 
all passed the summer in safety except 
for the soiling of a few dresses by the 
ashes that sometimes fell during the 
night and were found adhering to 
grass and leaves in the morning. 
Probably nowhere in Japan was the 
Coronation Service more enthusiast- 


ically and loyally observed than in 


Karuizawa, Americans vieing with 
Englishmen in their desire to make the 
exercises worthy of the occasion. The 
Union Church was crowded to listen 
to the excellent address given by Rev. 
B. Chappell and all heartily united in 
the service as conducted by Rev. J. 
Chappell. It is probable that not a 
single Dissenter present realized that 
he was doing more than sympathetical- 
ly share in the services doing honor to 
the ruler of the greatest kingdom in 
the world until he was informed by 
the morning paper from a neighboring 
ctiy of the meaning of his participat- 
ing in such a service. 

“More than the usual number of 
concerts and entertainments were 
provided through the energy of Prof. 
Sharp ably supported by Mr. Allchin 
and scores of others who charmed not 
only the audiences, but on occasion the 
very dogs at the door joined in the 
encore. ‘The value of Karuizawa as a 
place of summer rest. is greatly 
enhanced by the fact that not only 
physical rest and change is secured 
here but mental and spiritual refresh- 
ing as well through the large number 
of “people ¢ cathered in or rather scatter- 
ed over the plain. 

Ii would be difficult to measure ‘the 
contribution that Karuizawa actually 
makes to the cause of Christian union 
and cordial sympathetic relations be- 
tween different denominations through 
the bringing together in such pleasant 
and close relationship for a few weeks 
each summer so many representatives 
of different Christian bodies. The 
opportunities for free and unreserved 
exchange of views, the better still, 
talks of ways and means of work, the 


best of all, union in prayer and praise 
in the delightful services which will 
long linger” in the mind of many a 
Karuizawa resident after all other 
features of the summer are forgotten, 
are things to be thankful for. . Prob- 
ably the church services are the best 
English speaking services held any- 
where in Japan. They are certainly ex- 
ceedingly helpful to many @ one com- 
ing from a year of services:where only 
the Japanese language is used. The 
refreshing spiritual uplift that comes 
with these well attended services, the 
excellent music, and the deep spiritual 
tone of the meetings has proved a tonic 
to many. During the summer the usual 
number of conventions and annual 
meetings of Mission bodies were held. 
Annual meeting of the Christian Mis- 
sion, and the Missions Cooperating with 
the church of Christ in Japan ‘as well 
as the W. C. T. U. Convention and 
others were well attended and. enjoyed 
by many. A most profitable series of 
meetings was the Students Volunteer 
Convention participated in very gener- 
ally however by all, whether former 
volunteers or not. ‘The practical sub- 
ject “The Need of more men for the 
Christian Ministry and how to sa pply 
them” constituted the chief subject 
of discussion. While many. Ear 
reasons for the small number of men 
entering the ministry were named, 
such as small salary, lack of future 
prospects, interracial relations ‘etc.,. it 
was generally agreed that if the youth 


'of Japan could be made to feel their 


personal responsibility to preach the 
Gospel to their fellow countrymen and 
if they could realize the necessity of 
that Gospel in order to their salvation 
there would be no Jack of preachers. 

It is now and then said. that the air 
of Karuizawa is too rarefied for some, 
and it may. be that in religious think- 
iug the place exerts some subtle. in- 
fluence over some for it was certainly 


*true that in a little Theological Club 


were to be heard views expressed. with. 
a remarkable degree of assurance and 
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confidence as to their truth when the 
significance of the statements is con- 
sidered. ‘To use the words of no less 
a scholar than Mathew Leitch, if the 
preachers of to-day can be brought to 
accept the views advanced by some “ it 
will be the greatest revolution in the 
preaching and faith of the church that 
has taken place since the time of the 
reformation.”” When however we con- 
trasted the boldness of the early 
wpostles and the enthusiastic advocacy 
of the truth by the Reformation 
leaders with the cautions expressed in 
this Club not to injure each other’s in- 
fluence by a publication of the views 
held, and that ‘ love and sympathy of 
the brethren were of more value than 
any view” of the truth or of the Bible 
teaching, we became suspicious of the 
trend of the teachings of these prophets 
and seers. When even the secular 
daily press of Japan is led to cry out 
for a more reverent and considerate 
treatment by missionaries of what was 
declared in Westminster Abbey on 
the occasion of the coronation to be 
“the most valuable thing in the 
World,” there is certainly reason for 
our taking a second thought as to the 
significance of our action. 

But the time came for the closing 
up of houses and the effort to 
escape through the hands of the not 
too polite Railroad official. Crowded 
into the single apartment with twice 
as many people as there was room for 
‘we shd down the mountain through 
the 26 tunnels and away to our several 
places of labor. No better recommen- 
dation for the place would be needed 
than an imitation of the patent 
medicine, “ before and after taking.” 
Look at the white and tired faces of 
the early arrivals at the beginning of 
the summer all riding from the station 
to their places of residence, and con- 
trast with the brown and rugged faces 
of those who with so much stored up 
life and energy tramp down to the 
station and wrestle with the baggage 
agent to get their trunks checked at the 


| always talking of perseverence 


close of the summer. Few there are 
who do not go away from Karuizawa 
with a heart-felt prayer of thankfulness. 
to God that he has caused to be formed 
, this plain, high up among the moun- 
ains of Japan, over which the damp 
sea air scarcely filters and where in the 
midst of a cool bracing atmosphere, 
more like the homeland than anywhere 
else in Japan, with wide plain covered 
with wild flowers and in the midst of 
scores of friends one may become re- 
freshed and strengthened for further 
toil. 


There is no music in a “ rest” that 
I know of, but there’s the making of 
music in it. And people are always 
missing that part of the life-melody, 
and 
courage and fortitude ; but patience is 
the finest and worthiest part of forti- 
tude, and rarest, too.—/?uskin. 

People talk of “giving up” when 
they become Christians, as if they 
were to be losers, but the promise is of 
added riches.— Drummond. 

—Dr. W. F. Oldham suggests the 
views of Missions that most deeply 
impress the conventions and councils 
held in America :— 

1. The open doors of world-wide 
opportunity. 

2. The proved inahility of paganism 
to afford base for progress. 

3. The pathetic spiritual needs of 
the heathen world. 

4, The increasing fruitfulness 
Missions. 

5. Partnership with Jesus in His 
passion for saving the human family. 

6. The eayerness of the Student 
Volunteers to hazard themselves in the 
world’s missionary enterprises. 

7. The opportunity Missions afford 
to invest in the forces of redemption, 
and so “ lay up treasure in heaven.” 


of 
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“I Heard The Voice of Jesus” 


Music by 
J. E. Gusrarson, 
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2. I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“ Behold, I freely give 


The living water ; 
Stoop down and drink, and live !” 
I came to Jesus, and I drank | 
Of that life-giving stream ; 
My thirst was qaenched, my soul | 


And now I live in Him. 


revived, 


thirsty one, 


3. I heard the voice of Jesus say, 
“Tam this dark world’s Light ; 
Look unto Me, thy morn shall rise 
And all thy day be bright !” 

I looked to ‘‘ Jesus, and I found 
In Him my Star, my Sun ; 
And in that light of life 11] work, 
Till all my journey’s done. 

_ Horarrug Bonar. 
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A BELOVED LEADER GONE. 
By Rev. J. H. Pervem, D»D. 


The peaceful falling asleep on Au- 
gust twenty-fourth of Rev. A. Miyake, 
though anticipated for weeks past, 
brought great grief to multitudes in 
Japan as they realized how useful a 
life was ended so far as its active, 
visible service on earth was concerned. 

Mr. Miyake was secretary and 
treasurer of the United Society of C. 
EK. in Japan from the date of its 
organization in 1891 until shortly 
before he started for America a year 
ago. He understood as few others did 
the genius and methods of the C. E. 
movement and he labored faithfully 
and with marked efficiency to further 
its work, 

Moreover as Dr. Clark’s skilful in- 
terpreter on his two visits to Japan, as 
an impressive speaker at the Cincinnati 
convention a year ago, as a Christian 
brother and worker who combined in 
a rare degree loyalty to his own land 
and love of fair treatment for foreigners 
with an ever quick appreciation of their 
difficulties and the value of their 
services, he filled a large place in in- 
ternational Christian relations. 

He always held to a remarkable 
degree the esteem and confidence of 
foreigners laboring in Japan. More 
than once in fact he has allowed him- 
self to be misunderstood and tem- 
porarily misjudged by his Japanese 
brethren because he insisted upon fair 
and cordial treatment of fellow work- 
ers over the sea. Foreign missionaries 
owe him a debt of gratitude which 
they will not soon forget. One reason 
why he loyally supported the ©. E. 
movement was because of its interna- 
tional followship and wide fraternity 
of spirit. 

* 

The leading facts of his life may be 
briefly summed up as follows. He 
was born at Okayama on Aug. 24, 
1865, and passed into the spiritual 


pe 


world on Sunday his thirty-seventh 
birthday. He was a bright, winsome 
lad; a quick student, leading his class 
in the middle school and later at the 
Doshisha, Kyoto from which he grad- 
uated in 1883 when but nineteen years 
of age. On that occasion he delivered 
the class oration. arly in his course 
at the Doshisha he was soundly con- 
verted, receiving baptism in May 1881 
at the hand of that widely loved 
Christian teacher, Dr. M. L. Gordon 
who, until his own lamented death, 
held Mr. Miyake in high personal 
esteem, 

Graduating in due time from the 
theological department of the same 
school, he went to America in 1884 
and three years later graduated at the 
Reformed Church theological seminary 
New Brunswick, New Jersery. He 
was ordained to the ministry while in 
America in the month of July 1887, 
and toward the end of the same year 
returned to Japan. 

He was soon called to become pas- 
tor of the Miyagi Church, Sendai, and 
to be a professor in the Tokwa Gakuin 
of that city. In 1891 he accepted a 
call from ‘emma Church, Osaka to be- 
come its pastor and during the past 
eleven years he has given his first love 
and service to that influential church. 

Next to his church came the C. EH. 
organization to which he gave nine 
years of helpful labor. For two years 
he was president of the Osaka Y. M. 
©. A. and for the same length of time 
president of the Japan Home Mission- 
ary-Society in which capacity he ably 
furthered the missionary interests of 
the Kumiai churches throughout 
Japan. : 

Himself a good student, he was 
deeply interested in the cause of 
Christian education, serving during 
the last ten years of his life as president 
of the Baikwa Girls’ school, Osaka, 
and giving much valuable time and 
assistance to this influential institu- 


tion. 
* 


Rey. Araki Miyake, B.D. Pastor since 1891, of Temma (Kumiat or Cong.) 
Church, Osaka ; Since 1892 Hon. Sec. of the Japan C. E. Union and president of 
the Baikwa Girls School, Osaka. Also ex-president of the Japan Home Mis- 
sionary Soc. and for two years president of the Osaka Y.M.C. A. Born at 
Okayama, August 24, 1865. Died at Osaka, August 24, 1902. 
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Returning last November from a 
greatly enjoyed but very taxing trip 
around the world, he plunged into 
work before he had fully recovered 
from the ill effects of his homeward 
voyage, caused especially by a severe 
storm off Hongkong. The doctors 
were soon forced to prescribe complete 
quiet. Instead of improving as had 
been confidently anticipated, he grew 
steadily worse until it was apparent 
that a combination of serious maladies 
was steadily sapping his life forces. 
He was conscious almost to the last 
and left messages for his many friends. 
His favorite Scripture passage, the 
fourth chapter of Second Corinthians, 
was a great comfort to him during the 
seven months of his sick room suffer- 
ings. He leaves a wife, the daughter 
of Dr. 8. Kawamoto of Kobe, and four 
very interesting children, two of whom 
are boys and two are girls. His own 
father and mother and a younger 
brother, a journalist, also survive him. 

The funeral held on Monday Aug. 
25, was very largely attended. ‘T’he 
sermon was by Rev. T. Koki of Osaka 
and based on the Master’s word in 
Mark V. 39, Not dead but sleepeth, em- 
phacizing the thought that Mr. Miya- 
ke’s work ceased not with the resting 
of tongue and hands and feet. Rev. 
Messrs. Miyagawa, Koki Sugita and 
Yoshioka, Osaka pastors, C. HE. Secre- 
tary Inanuma, and Mr. H. Ninomiya 
of the Baikwa Girls’ School acted as 
pall bearers and the whole service was 
a deeply affecting and tender tribute 
to the love and respect for the dead 
leader. 

Mr. Miyake rests from his labors 
but we thank God for his consecrated 
Christian life. he fragrant memory 
of his good deeds will long remain to 
cheer and stimulate multitudes to 
more heroic service for Christ and for 
his church. 


Every forward movement is trace- 
able to the hidden places— John R. 
Mott. 


q 


PRAYING FOR MISSIONS 


\ E have been struck, in listening 

to the addresses of some re- 
quests for the prayers of Christian 
people for the success of the work 
abroad. It is a phase of the mis- 
sionary situation which merits much 
attention, We have necessarily been 
putting great stress upon the financial 
side in seeking the funds wherewith to 
meet the extraordinary emergency 
which is upon us and which constitutes 
the great “Open Door” which we 
must enter. But money is not every- 
thing, and none feel it more intensely 
than the missionaries on the field, 
who, face to face with almost in- 
superable difficulties, are driven to 
prayer constantly. The dollars we 
send them are not the only kind of 
consolation they need. If they know 
that not only the bank-notes, but the 
thoughts, sympathies, and prayers of 
God’s people are with them in their 
efforts, they will be mightily refreshed 
in spirit and encouraged in action. 
It would be to go right in the face of 
all our Methodist belief, tradition, and 


‘practice to proceed as if our efforts in 


providing the sinews of Zion’s war— 
ignoring the chief thing, the Divine 
factor—were the one great essential. 
We have said thousands of times that 
Paul may plant, and Apollos may 
water, but God must give the in- 
crease ; and in our revival services we 
pray long and fervently for the mani- 
festation of supernatural power, as 
at Pentecost, in the conversion of 
men. In our pulpits, in the family 
prayer circle, and in private there 
must be more prayer with reference to 
the awakening of heathendom. Our 
missionaries themselves will pray with 
more faith and labor, with more heart 
and zeal, if they are assured they are 
being prayed for by a host of friends 
at home, and that we are looking for 
and petitioning for a great harvest as 
the result of their sowing. The 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
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divides the year into days of prayer 
for specific fields and individuals ; 
and their system commends itself 
The new converts in pagan lands, 
subjected to manifold temptation and 
persecution, certainly deserve our most 
earnest prayers. It may well be fear- 
ed that, when there is no prayer, the 
fountains of benevolence will dry up 
in Churches and individuals. Pray- 
ing and giving support each other, go 
naturally together, and are mutually 
indispensable. EHachange. 


“ A NEGLECTED SOURCE OF 
ILLUSTRATION.” 


A writer in the Methodist Review 
some years ago contributed some 
thoughts with the above title. For 
homiletical purposes, for wings for 
thoughts, for the heroic side of life— 
and that is one definition of religion, 
something that renders common life 
heroic—every minister should saturate 
himself with missionary biography. 

The enemies of missions are laying 
stress on the fact that nowadays to be 
a missionary is very like being a well- 
groomed gentleman tourist. The facts 
give that statement the he. Never- 
theless the statement works its work, 
in paralyzing to a degree at least, the 
swift and lavish response of the 
Church to the world’s ery. 

Now, it is our contention, that if the 
‘ministers would make missionary 
biography/a vital part of their homilet- 
ie study, they would do four things: 
_ first, they would keep the missionary 
flame of the Church ever warm upon 
the altar, and so make their appeals to 
souls already prepared to hear and 
respond ; second, they would fire the 
home Church itself on its heroic, 
Christlike side: third, they would 
widen the homiletic range of their 
pulpit inspirations, being perennially 


fresh ; fourth, they would inspire the | 


young people to a reading that would 
displace the yellow literature. 


There is much striking and valuable 
missionary literature. There is a vast 
amount of belated rubbish, dry, re- 
petitious, unprophetical, and of course 
uninspirational. But the minister 
that can read and the congregation 
that can hear, such stories as those 
of Henry Martyn, or Melville Cox, or 
Adoniram Judson, or Mary Reed, 
or David Livingstone, or Coleridge 
Patteson, or James Thoburn, and not 
find their materialism and slumbers 
rebuked, must be calloused indeed. 

Some ministers take fire on reading 
Frederick Robertson, some on reading 
Dean Farrar, etc, but no one can 
afford to neglect those last Acts of the 
Apostles, the last Pentecosts, which in 
the mission fields of our own day are 
realizing the prophecies of Joel con- 
cerning the outpouring of the Holy 
Ghost. 

One of the most fruitful bomiletical 
fields to-day is missionary biography. 

Central Christian Advocate. 


THE SECULAR NEWSPAPER 
AND MISSIONS. 


It is a strange spectacle, in view of 
the work done by the Bible and its 
attached influences in heathen lands, 
to explain the ignorant and_ hostile 
attitude of the secular newspapers to- 
wards the cause of foreign missions, 
For example, a Chicago paper, after a 
sensational picture of the murder of a 
young girl by a desperate character, 
arraigns Christianity for not prevent- 
ing the crime by spending its energies 
iv saving people here at home. Then 
it utters these golden words: ‘ Mean- 
while we have been spending millions 
at the carefully calculated rate of 
$45,000 per convert to teach the 
Chinese, the Mussulman, the Hindu 
and the African black savage that 
their religions are distinctively inferior 
to ours. See 2” . 

So far as Christianity heading off 
the criminal anstincts.of this murderey, 
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we coincide with the Chicago daily, if 
it thinks that Christianity ought to 
stamp out those notable forces, the 
haunts of liquor and lust which are 
the lair of murder. But so far as 
turning the murderer from his sin, no 
power can break down the free-will of 
the criminal, if he is bent on sin. 

But as to the cost, $45,000 per 
capita, for Christian converts in heathen 
lands, it would be interesting to ascer- 
tain where the newspaper got its 
ficures. The Advance has made a 
little computation as regards India, 
and shows that the British census 
the total number of native 


gives 
Christians in British India as 
3,683,336. he Standard says: 


“ Anyone can do a little figuring at 
$45,000 a convert, and he will see 
that it would take $ 165,759,120,000 
to do this work in that part of the 
world alone. In 1901 the total cost 
of all foreign missions was computed 
at $14,000,000 for that year. Now 


if we do a little sum in division, it’ 


will be found that at these figures it 
would take 11,828 years to do the 
work in India and the native States, 
to say nothing of other parts of the 
earth. Now, subtracting 1901 from 
11,839, we find, according to the 
editorial writer of this.city daily, that 
at $45,000 a convert, Christian mis- 
sionaries inust have begun their work 
in India 9,938 years before the Chris- 
tian era began.” 

As a rule, the secular newspapers 
intend to be fair to Christianity. 
Many of their editors are themselves 
gentlemen and Christians. And there 
is no doubt that the churches in their 
work for humanity need most pro- 
foundly the far-reaching assistance of 
the secular newspapers. It gives the 
earnest Christian worker a pain when 
such items as the above are trumpeted 
forth by reputable and influential 
newspapers. Let us get together, for 
truth and for humanity. 

Exchange. 


7 


THE CRIMES OF THE TONGUE 


The second most deadly instrument 
of destruction is the dynamite gun— 
the first is the human tongne. The 
gun merely kills bodies; the tongue 
kills reputations, and oft times ruins 
character. Each gun works alone; 
each loaded tongue has a hundred 
accomplices. The havoc of the gun 
is visible at once. The full evil of the 
tongue lives through all the years ; 
even the eye of Omniscience might 
grow tired in tracing it to its finality. 

The crimes of the tongue are words 
of unkindness, of anger, of malice, of 
envy, of bitterness, of harsh criticism, 
gossip, lying, and scandal. Theft and 
murder are awful crimes, yet in a 
single year the aggregate sorrow, pain, 
aud suffering they cause in a nation is 
microscopic when compared with the 
sorrows that come fromm the crimes of 
the tongue. Place in one of the scale- 
pans of justice the evils resulting from 
the acts of criminals, and in the other 
the grief and tears and suffering result- 
ing from the crimes of respectability, 
and you will start back in amazement 
as you see the scale you thought the 
heavier shoot high in air. 

At the hands of thief or murderer 
few of us suffer, even indirectly. But 
from the careless tongue of friend, the 
cruel tongue of enemy, who is free? 
No human being can live a life so true, 
so fair, so pure as to be beyond the 
reach of malice, or immune from the 
poisonous emanations of envy. The 
insidious attacks against one’s reputa- 
tion, the loathsome innuendoes, slurs, 
half lies, by which jealous mediocrity 
seeks to ruin its superiors, are like 
those insect parasites that kill the heart 
and life of a mighty oak. So coward- 
ly is the method, so stealthy the shoot- 
ing of the poisoned thorns, so insigni- 
ficant the separate acts in their seem- 
ing, that one is not on guard against 
them. It is easier to dodge an elephant 
than a microbe.—W. G. JorDoN, in 
The Kingship of Self-Control. 
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MISSIONARY COMITY. 


Much has been said and written on 
the subject of missionary comity. 
But of more importance, it seems to 
us, than missionary comity is mission- 
ary amity. We have reached a point 
where the entering in of missions and 
missionaries into what may have been 
considered the pre-empted fields of 
others, troubles us very little. We 
believe if missionaries have the spirit 
of Christ and are animated by honest 
desire to further His Kingdom, there 
will be neither friction nor injury. 
Missionaries must learn to work to- 
gether in particular fields and stations 
in brotherly love, provoking one another 
unto love and good works. More and 
more we believe missions will feel that 
there may be good and valid reasons 
why they should operate in fields in 
which other missions have already 
been planted. God may be in such 
movements nore pervasively than we 
imagine. At the same time common 
sense should be allowed some exercise, 
and business principles should not be 


| 


cast to the winds. Within a com- 
paratively short period we have seen it 
noted that the Church of Scotland 
purposes entering Cairo, a field which 
has always been regarded as assigned 
to the United Presbyterians of 
America ; that the American Presby- 
terians of North India contemplate 
entering Cawnpore, which has long 
been a recognized field of the 8. P. G. 
and Methodist Episcopal Missions ; 
that the Wesleyans have avowed their 
intention of occupying Rangoon, which 
has a number of missions reprsented 
there already, although a quasi-agree- 
ment that American Methodism should 
be allowed to represent Methodist in- 
terests in that city has existed for 
some years; and.there has been a 
rumour that the American Board ex- 
pect to plant a mission in Poona. 
Now, as somewhat of an outside party, 
we say to one and all, Fret-not your- 
selves because of these movements, 
which may be of the Lord to get His 
work done better and more speedily 
than it is being done at present. 
Indian Witness 


ENON | (OYE >. Zam 


Abbot Shaku Shoyen, a leading 
Buddhist of Japan, is a man who ap- 
pears to have a clear apprehension of 
the finess of things and a better under- 
‘standing of the times than many of 
his faith. . Recently there has been 
carried on by a few Japanese politi- 
cians, at the instigation of certain 
Buddhist leaders, an agitation looking 
to the establishment, the re-establish- 
ment, we might almost say, of Bud- 


dhism as a State religion. ‘The Abbot, 


it is stated, strongly disapproves of | 


the proposal, and being a man of 
wide-spread influence among his peo- 


ple, bis opinion counts for much. His 
view is that a religion that needs the 
support of law is so weak and worth- 
less that it does not deserve to live. 
That is very sound doctrine, to which 
we heartily subscribe. Japan, we are 
inclined to believe, is far too wide- 
awake and progressive to be bamboo- 
zled by wily priests and “ hughligan” 
politicians into a backward step which 
would do much to alienate from her 
the confidence of civilized powers. 
Indian Witness. 
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OF GENERAL INTEREST. 


-——During the great ‘simultaneous 
roission’? in Melbourne, a special meet- 
ing, attended by 8,000 men, was held 
at the exhibition building, when the 
evangelist, Mr. HE. Geil, made an 
appeal for a collection, to enable the 
foundation-stone of a new Y. M. C. A 
building to be laid in the city. The 
result was that, together with promises 
previously obtained, 42,800, apart 
from a conditional offer of £1,000. 
was realized. 


*K * * * 


Announcement is made that Dr. A. 
T. Pierson, of New York, in a short 
time, will succeed Rev. F. B. Meyer in 
the pastorate of Christ Church, West- 
minster, Bridgeroad, Jondon. Dr. 
Pierson went from the Presbyterian 
Church a few years ago to the Baptist 
Church in London, and was for a time 
spoken of as Mr. Spurgeon’s successor 
at the Tabernacle. ‘ He assented to 
immersion, will be Baptist pastor of 
an open communion Congregational 
Church, and will use in his worship 
the liturgy of the Church of England,” 


ski Sk ek 


Dr. George F. Pentecost, late of 
Yonkers, N. Y., is soon to undertake a 
year’s special evangelistic work in Hast 
Asia, He is going to China, Japan, 
and the Philippines under the auspices 
and at the request of the Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian missionary 
boards. He will sail on September 13th 
direct to Hong Kong, via Southampton. 

ee as 


Miselon Bates, 


The gospel message has power and 
vitalizing energy. The condition of 
the Christian Church in Uganda 
furnishes an example. An Episco- 
palian bishop recently reviewed, at a 
missionary breakfast in Oxford, the 
marvelous success of the gospel in 
Uganda during the past twelve years. 
A hundredfold increase of baptized 
Christians afford the spectacle of a 
self-supporting church and almost 
entirely a self-governed church in the 
mission field. The bishop added: 
“ All this had not been done by the 
forces of so-called civilization, trade, 
commerce, art. These had scarcely 
touched the country. It had been done 
by the Spirit of God working through 
His Word and servants ; He stood there 
as a living witness to testify to this 
glorious fact.” 


An interesting history of the work 
of the Roman Catholic “ Society for 
the propagation of the Faith” has 
lately been issued from Baltimore. It 
contains the approval of Cardinal 
Gibbons. The printed tables show 
that since 1822 nearly $66,000,000 has 
been expended, of which $9,973,000 
went to America. Over 64,000 priests, 
teaching brothers and sisters, acting as 
missionaries, are employed by this 
agency. 

kK a K * 


The publishing interests of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in 
Shanghai, China, have been combined. 
The Board of “Managers of the 
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Missionary Society of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the Book Com- 
mittee of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, have entered into such 
an agreement. 


* OK * * 


Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter of 
the late W. I. Gladstone, has decided 
to give herself to the cause of the 
poor and destitute in London. She 
will give her entire time to settlement 
work in the region of the south bank 
of the Thames, in that densely crowd- 
ed neglected part of the great city. 

*K * *x OK 

Sixteen million dollars was the agere- 
gate given to public libraries in the 
United States last year, and more than 
two thousand new libraries were opened. 

—At revolver practice President 

ioosevelt has defeated Commandant 
Snyman, an officer formerly on De 
Wet’s staff and known as the best shot 
in South Africa. The President made 
five consecutive bull’s-eyes at fifty-two 
paces. Mr. Snyman failed to hit the 
centre. A Boer conipanion comment- 
ed on the Boers’ fate of being defeated, 
but the President observed, “ Well, 
commandant, you’ve been beaten by a 
Dutchman, and that isn’t so bad.” 


*x OK x 


The Bulletin contains this: “ Early 
in the ‘eighties’ there was a pious 
- Methodist who drove up and down the 
streets of Los Angeles all day, crying 
‘Oranges! Oranges! Ten cents a 
dozen!” He was at prayer-meeting. 
The pastor, Rev. E. 8. Chase, made a | 
happy remark, calling for a Methodist 
response, ‘lhe orange vender was 
watching his chance to get in a. ring- 
ing Amen, but set the whole company | 
into a good humor by shouting at the ) 
top of his voice, ‘Oranges! Praise 


THE HOKKAIDO 


(From Mission News) 


Rev J. D. Davis, D. D. 


The Hokkaido is a large island 
stretching between Latitude 41° 30/ 
45° 30’ north and longitude 139° 50/ 
and 146° east, with high snow-capped 
mountains, large rivers, and wide al- 
luvial plains. Its air is like that of 
Colorado or the middle West of the 
United States. Its forests are like 
those of New England and New York, 
—ash, beech, bass wood, elm, maple, 
oak and walnut. 

Here too the fruits of the northern 
United States flourish, apples, cherries, 
currants, raspberries and strawberries. 

The new towns also remind one of 
the western United States towns of 
forty years ago. Wide regular streets 
with rough shanties and well built 
houses and stores mixed together. The 
capital, Sapporo, a city of 40,000 seems. 
like a veritable western town in the 
United States. So does Iwamizawa 
with its 5,000, and Asahigawa, twelve 
years old with its 20,000 inhabitants, 
including 8,000 soldiers. 

As one rides through the country 
the New York of fifty years ago, with 
the crops growing among the thick 
stumps, and the Illinois prairies of 
forty years ago where the tongh virgin 
sod is being turned over for the first 
time, alternate. In some places the 
improvident settlers have cut off and 
burned up all the timber, so they have 
nothing left for fuel. Everywhere, 
they have burned up the logs they 
should have used to build log houses, 
and they are living in miserable huts, 
with straw thatched roof and sides. 

Into this new country the Gospel 
has come and in many places it has 
come with the first settlers. 

Churches and preaching places are 
established in nearly all the towns and 
.in many of the villages. 

It is delightful to meet so many 


the Lord !?”. 


earnest Christtan workers and Christ- 
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ians who have come from all parts of 
the Empire. Seven men who have 
studied in Doshisha are preaching the 
Gospel in this island, 

Nearly 100 workers met in the 
Capital, in August, for a six day’s 
Conference, and the spirit of union and 
co-operation everywhere is inspiring. 

It was my privilege during two 
months to visit all of the Congrega- 
tional churches, to be present and take 
part in the dedication of two churches, 
in Iwamizawa and Asahigawa, and 
also to assist in the ordination or 
installation of two pastors at Asahi- 
gawa, and Rev. K. Takeda at Hako- 
date. The church at Hakodate cele- 
brated the first anniversary of its or- 
ganisation, August 24, by becoming 
self-supporting and ordaining a pastor ; 
and the services were held in a neat 
church building which the Christians 
have erected. 

Otaru is now said to have 70,000 
people and they are grading and level- 
ing new streets for twice that number. 
Our new church building is in about 
the centre of this new part of the city, 
near the great public park. Pastor 
Ueda is working with great hope in 
this most promising field. 

There is no more important and 
promising work in Japan than laying 
Christian foundations for the teeming 
maillions who are soon to fill this 
island, and preaching the Gospel to 
those already here, who, separated 
from their old homes and associations, 
are very receptive to the truth. 


There is in Naples a wonderful cave 
filled to the height of about three feet 
with deadly carbonic acid gas. But 
a man can walk through it in safety if 
he will take care to keep hig body up- 
right. In the same way one can go 
through this world surrounded on all 
sides with deadly temptation, and it 
will not harm him if he only will not 
bend to it, 


SENDAI. 


(From Mission News) 
Bev. J. H. De Forest, D.D. 


The strangest event of the summer 
was the gathering of ten adult 
members of our mission at the Sendai 
Beach where they enjoyed the fearful- 
ly damp weather, and where they were 
driest when in bathing. Constant sea- 
bathing kept the crowd from moulding, 
and also kept the flies off from them. 

Mrs. Def'orest and myself went to 
Takayu (High Hot Baths), some 3000 
feet above sea-level, and ten miles 
from Yonezawa. It was as cloudy 
there as elsewhere, but the atmosphere 
was wonderfully free from that 
disagreeable dampness that is so objec- 
tionable on Hieizan and at the sea- 
shore. It took a week of exposure for 
shoes to mould, and my bath towel 
was not dry for three weeks, yet had 
no touch of evil odors. The hot 
springs were gloriously refreshing and 
health-giving. The pure sulphurous 
water came down into the baths in 
huge spouts falling about fifteen feet, 
and the massage effect was most 
delightful. The mountain walks were 
endless and one could take a new path 
every day al! summer long. ‘The 
views are superb no matter where you 
go. ‘Thousands of waterfalls play in 
the ravines, of sizes and shapes to suit 
the most fastidious. Several have a 
fall of over one hundred feet. In one 
place hot and cold water flow over the 
same rock so near together that one 
hand can have both effects. 

The main drawback was the vast 
amount of nakedness of men, women, 
and children that lay around loose. 
There was more to the square yard 
than I’ve ever seen before. 

But aside from some disagreeable 
features the canon with its labyrinth 
of ravines is far and away abead of 
any spot l’ve yet summered in. For 
glorious walks, or rather climbs, Karui- 
zawa need hardly be mentioned, 

Hieizan is a back number, 


id 
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‘The evening meetings 


were very 
impressive, and I have never seen 


deeper conviction of sin nor heard 
more sincere confessions than were 
witnessed the last might. “J have 
committed every sin under heaven 
except murder,” said oné proud 
samurai, ‘and I would that the earth 
might open and swallow me up. For 
the first time in his long life that 
proud samurai head came way down 
to the mats as he saw himself in the 
light of God’s holiness, 

During these three days all the eight 
pastors and evangelists of this region 
were present, and this is the first time 
they have all met. They formed a 
Kari Bulkwai, (provisional conference), 
and thus will help to organise the 
Kumi-ai work in this large field. 

Misses Adams and Keith thought 
this field was no larger. than Wake 
Island and that they could get to 
Wakamatsu in an honr or so from 
Sendai. Their respect for the size of 
this parish increased when they found 
it took nine hours. And their. admira- 
tion of the natural glories of this part 
of Japan was immensely deepened as 
they went up famous Bandaizan and 
looked over into that fearful hole two 
miles in diameter, one end of which is 
full of steam jets escaping from every 
crack and crevige, some with such 
vigor that the row thereof is like unto 
a steam whistle. It is indeed a 
glorious tramp, with miles of snow- 
banks, that the summer never melts, 
with four beautiful lakes flanked by 
mountain peaks, with the horrors of 
this vast blow-out, and with the sight 
of the distant city of Wakamatsu 
whose white go-down walls glisten in 
the sun in the valley for below. 


te 


No sooner was the Wakamatsu trip 
ended, than we found Mr. W. E. .Geil 
on hand for three days in the north. 
His account of the Lord’s work in 
Australia was one of the most marvel- 
lous I have ever heard. He gave a 


| Omori, 


very impressive address to the united 
churches here and then wanted to see 
the country work as this would be the 
only opportunity he could have while 

in Japan. So Mr. Jones and myself 
went with him and his secretary, Mr. 
McLean, to Sanuma, where we held a 
theater meeting that was most en- 
couraging. Mr, Jones imterpreted and 
did it with ease and power and ac- 
curacy. 


OKAYAMA, 
(From Mission News) 
Rev. J. H. Perres, D. D. 


The summer has been a trying sea- 
son for Okayama but both city and 
prefecture are learning some lessons 
that can hardly fail to prove of lasting 
benefit. 

Up to date the total number of 
cholera cases has slightly exceeded 
1900. I think Kagawa Prefecture on 
Shikoku is the only one in all Japan 
giving a higher figure (about 1940). 
There have been some 1300 deaths. 
The largest number of new cases in a 
single day was 94. 

The city is cleaner than ever before 
and nearly the entire population has 
been innoculated with the anti-cholera 
serum, one result of which appears to 
be an alarming increase in the number 
of sufferers from kakke (beri-beri). 

Among the earliest victims of the 
epidemic were Mr. N. Fushimi (better 
known as Baba San) and Miss F. 
the only Christians who have 
succumbed to the disease. Both were 
in frail health and thus easy victims 
for the cholera. 

Mr, Fushimi had been for more than 


| two years past my very helpful assis- 


tant. He will be remembered especial- 
ly by those who were at Kobe College 
during the time its buildings were 
used as a temporary boarding house 
for refugees from China. He over- 
worked at that time and has never been 
strong since. He was working at the 
Orphanag e printing house until four 
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ry. M. of the day before he died. He 
was a gentle-spirited, thoroughly un- 
selfish, Christian believer and worker. 

When the epidemic began to spread 
through the poorest quarters of the 
city, the Christians organised a relief 
society, collected a little over one hun- 
dred yen, a part of which came from 
missionaries summering at Takayama 
und Japanese friends elsewhere, and 
gave what assistance was possible. 
They are now caring for six little 
children orphaned by ‘tho cholera, who 
are too young to be received into the 
Asylum. 


Meetings are re-opening and_ the | 


outlook is every way encouraging. In 
my twenty-three years of residence 
here I have never seen the people so 
sobered and seriously-minded as they 
appear to-day. 

Whole blocks of houses are joined 
together by straw ropes from which 
hang Shinto gohet (pieces of white 
paper cut in a peculiar manner and 
often placed before shrines or used in 
New Yeayr’s decorations). 

Last Sunday Messrs. Katagiri of 
Onomichi and Enami of Kasaoka visit- 
ed a village on the western edge of 
Okayama- en hitherto unyielding and 
organised out of the best elements in 
the town a young men’s society to 
study Christianity. 


The supreme and determining aim 
of foreign Missions is nothing less than 
the establishment of Christ’s eternal 
kingdom. This consummation, for 
which all the saints at rest long and 
for which the Church militant labors, 
is inseparably bound up with the solu- 
tion of the missionary problem. For 
Christ Himself has said, ‘“ And this 
Gospel of the kingdom shall be preach- 
ed in the whole world for a testimony 
unto all nations; and then shall the 
end come.”’—The Rey. Paul de Schwei- 
nitzZ. 


Prayer in the sense in which we 
know it has no existence in the heathen 
world.—Bishop Thoburn. 


, 


A CONCRETE COMPARISON OF 
BUDDHISM, CONFUCIANISM 
AND CHRISTIANITY. 


(From Mission News.) 
Rev. 8. L. Gutick. 


The comparative value of different 
religions is brought into clear contrast 
in life’s supreme moments, of joy or 
sorrow, of success or failure, and espec- 
ially in the hour of death. In the 
round of the daily life of the average 
man, be he Buddhist or Confucianist, 
Christian or agnostic, there may be 
little to distinguish. So long as a man 
possesses a fair measure of health and 
business prosperity, the nature of his 
religion may make little apparent dif- 
ference. But when business calamity 
or sickness overtakes him, temptations 
test him, and loss of friends or reputa- 
tion overwhelms him, then do his 
religious convictions manifestly take a 
controlling place in his life, either 
strengthening and upholding him, or - 
casting him down. I have recently 
heard some striking testimony on this 
point, worthy of record and reflection. 

In June it was my sad duty to 
preach a funeral sermon. The deceas- 
ed was the wife of a physician; both 
husband and wife joined the church 
several years ago, but neither had 
formed the habit of attending the 
church or of associating much with 
other Christians. I had thought of 
them as nominal Christians, but all 
my efforts to lead them on had seemed 
fruitless. The wife died leaving four 
children, the youngest an infant but 
two months old. She had been ailing 
for several months, but not until a 
few days before the end was the fatal 
result anticipated. So far as appeared 
to outsiders her Christian life was at a 
low ebb, yet as we learned afterward 
she habitually laid emphasis on doing 
her duty at home and to her children, 
and when death suddenly loomed 
up before her, her faith manifestly 
brightened ; she looked forward with 
no misgivings, but rather with joy to 
her departure to the heavenly home 
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I preached on the meaning of a Chris- 
tian funeral, a large number of non- 
Christians being present in the church. 
A week later, according to the 
Japanese custom, a memorial service 
was held, at which, after a hymn, a 
prayer, and a short address by the 
Evangelist, opportunity was given to 
friends to say whatever might be in 
their hearts. Mr. Nagaya, an elderly 
man of sixty or more, who was a 
member of the first Japanese National 
Diet, immediately arose and said that 
he had been waiting impatiently for 
this memorial service, as he had some- 
thing he much wished to say. He pro- 
ceeded to give an account of his mental 
and spiritual experiences when he was 
at the point of death on two different 
occasions. —the first time eighteen years 
ago, before he became a Christian, the 
second time, during the past winter. 
To appreciate the force .of his remarks 
it is important to know that he had 
a high rank in pre-Meiji times, his 
family being closely associated with 
the Daimyo of Matstyama. He was 
nearly thirty years of age before the 
new era of Japan began, and had 
received his total mental and spiritual 
equipment from Bushido, “The Way 
of the Warrior,” a system of ethics 
largely devoid of religious elements, 
being Japanicised Confucianism. He 
spoke in substance as follows :— 
“Until taken ill eighteen years ago 
IT had never faced the question of 
death for,myself. Nor did the thought 
once cross my mind even then; but 
after several days of severe prostration 
I saw my kindred whispering together, 
aud overheard them arranging for the 
gathering of my friends to say good 
bye. For the first time in my life I 
realised that I too must die. The 
thought nearly paralysed me. I tried 
to think about it coolly. What is 
death 2 I asked myself: What does 
it mean ? But I found myself helpless 
even to think. Jor three days I lay 
in utter physical prostration, facing 
the black mystery, my soul swept by 


one overpowering emotion after an- 
other. 

“ First came a terrible fear, terrible 
because I could not define it. Soon 
in and with this fear I became con- 
scious of oppressive loneliness, In this 
the supreme hour of my anguish and 
doubt not one of all my friends could 
be with me or in the least know or 
sympathise with my thoughts or feel- 
ings, or give me the slightest help in 
understanding them and hearing them. 
The gloom of death had already 
separated me from my loved ones. 
Then came an overpowering sense of 
darkness. Not a ray of light shone 
upon me as I faced the future. The 
blinding blackness of absolute darkness 
was upon me and it was_ horrible. 
Then I was seized with a dreadful 
feeling of coldness, benumbing all my 
powers of thought. This was followed 
by a wave of hopeless gloom, utter des- 
pair. Death was the great, the ab- 
solute destroyer. These emotions kept 
surging over me time and time again 
for three eternal days. But slowly life 
returned to my body, hope revived in 
my heart and gradually the fear and 
the darkness and the loneliness and 
the chill of death passed away. A few 
years later I became a Christian ; new 
thoughts of the meaning of life and 
death took possession of me, and that 
dread experience ere long passed from 
my daily memory. 

“ During the past winter, however, 
three successive attacks of a serious 
nature each brought me to death’s 
door ; the last I thought was sure to be 
fatal; for several days I lay thinking 
each hour might be my last. In this 
condition I vividly recalled my heart- 
rending experience when facing death 
eighteen years ago; and I could not 
fail to contrast that dreadful time 
with my present peaceful, even blissful 
state of mind. No fear, no loneliness; 
no sense of cold or darkness; no 
hopeless gloom; but rather joy to 
enter a fuller, richer lite. Sorrow 
of course I felt to leave my dear 
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ones, and my physical suffering was 
not easy to bear; but peace was mine 
as I knew that it was my Father’s 
hand that was leading me through 
the valley of the shadow of death ; joy 
was mine as I looked forward to meet~- 
ing again with loved ones who had 
gone on before, and bliss indescribable 
to go to be with Jesus, and to enter the 
eternal home of my heavenly Father. 
For darkness I now had ght, for hope- 
less gloom and chilling cold, I now felt 
buoyant hope and cheering warmth, 


Ah, my friends, death is the test of | 
Put your trust | 


one’s principles of life. 
in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ 
your Savior, and death will be to you, 
as it has become to me, not the dread 


destroyer, the terrible, invincible ene- | 
re | 
my, but rather the door to a more per- | 


fect and richer life, a source of joy and 
lope.” So spoke this old man, who 
had twice faced death,—once as a 
disciple of Confucius and once as a 
disciple of Christ. 


At the close of the memorial service, | 


the physician, after thanking the 
friends for their kindness in mourning 
with him and for their attendance on 
this service, added that he wished to 


take this opportunity to give a word of | 


testimony. His mother, an earnest 
Buddhist had taught him her faith, 
and for many years he had been with 
her an ardent hater of Christianity. 
But with increasing years he had noted 
how the pessimistic spirit had been 
gaining increasing hold on both her 
life and his. Its sorrows and pains, 
its joylessness and hopelessness were 
the constant theme of their thought 
and conversation. This view of life 
was becoming a crushing load. ‘T’o 
escape it he thought he would see what 
Christianity could do for him. He 
accordingly joined the church. But 
to tell the truth, he had not been a true 
Christian and had seldom gone to 
church ; indeed he had thought within 
himself that Christianity had done 
nothing for him. But now he saw his 
error, for it had done much. When 


| this terrible loss first came to him, he 
seemed for a few hours to be in a 
small boat ont in a wild-tossing pitch- 
_ black sea, with instant destruction be- 
fore him. But as one Christian after 
another called at his hore and express- 
ed his Christian sympathy, somehow 
a new light had entered his life. Cour- 
age to take up his burdens and duties 
had come to him. Even in his sorrow, 
to his astonishment he had found joy. 
He had called his children together, 
| and togetner they had prayed to the 
heavenly Father to guide and protect 
them. He wished thus openly to thank — 
the Christians for their help in this 
time of his special need, particularly for 
| the courage which had come to him 
through them. Non-Christian friends 
had called and had repeated the con- 
ventional phrases of condolence, but 
only the Christians had helped him, 
| through the evident sincerity of their 
| sympathy. 

After the meeting was over I asked 
the doctor if he could give me some 
general statement as to the way in 
which the average Buddhist meets 
death. He replied that as a physician 
he had often had occasion to tell them 
of the near approach of death, but 
never had he seen one that did not 
quail before it. Buddhists are afraid 
to die. 

None ever welcomed it, in his ex- 
perience. I asked him about the ex- 
perience of Buddhist priests. As he 
had never attended them on such oc- 
casions, he could not say. On further 
inquiry, however, I have been told 
that the average priest is more afraid 
of death than the rank and file of the 
Buddhist faith. It would be interest- 
ing to verify this statement, and if it is 
a fact, to find the cause for it. : 

These statements in regard to fear of 
death conflict with the current opinion 
of foreigners in regard to Japanese 
character. I am however, giving some 
voluntary and unexpected testimony 
of two reliable witnesses which we may 
well take into consideration. At some 
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future time, after 
investigating the general subject, [ 
hope to take it up again, considering 
it in the lighf of other psychic charac- 
teristics of the Japanese, In the mean 
time I shall be glad to receive from 
such as may be interested in this 
subject any relevant facts, especially, 
reliable accouuts of death-bed scenes of 
both Christians and non-Christians. 


But whatever be the experience of | 


non-Christian Japanese, it is a well 
verified fact that Japanese Christians 
die, what may properly be called a 
peaceful, sometimes a joyous and oc- 
casionally even triumphal death. I 
have often thought that reliable re- 
cords of the death bed scenes of 
average Buddhists, Coufucianists, and 
Christians would be of great value not 
only to a concrete study of Compara- 
tive Religion, but also of great apologetic 
value, bringing into clear, living con- 
trast the various effects of the different 
principles of life in the hour of their 
supreme test. 


A CORRECTION. 


Editor of The Japan Evangelist :— 
In the September Evangelist, just at 


hand, I notice you have printed on | 


page 282, the poem or hymn which I 


wrote at Takayama last month for the | 


use of friends summering there and 


for others interested in that delightful | 


seaside resort. I appreciate the com- 
pliment but desire to call your atten- 
_ tion to one misprint which quite mars 
the line in which it occurs? As there 
were several copies in use on the even- 
ing of the last entertainment for the 
season when this hymn was _ sung, 
possibly the one sent you was in fault 
rather than your printer. However 
the slip occurred may I ask you to 
print this correction. 

The last word in the fifth line of 
the third stanza should be sings and 
not brings. 


opportunity for | 


‘ sold to the 


The corrected stanza then reads, 

Takayama, matron soil ; 

Bosom browued with storm and 
toil ! 

Mother-love in vine and grain ; 

Blinding mists her tears of pain ; 

Yet always sings, 

Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of 
Hosts ! 

Rain and sunbeam full of Thee: 

Rain and sunbeam praising Thee, 


O Lord most High ! 


Yours gratefully :— 
James H. Pettee. 


| Okayama Sept. 22, 1902. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 
MINUTES. 


The committee on publication of 
“ Proceedings of Tokyo General Con- 
ference of Missionaries ” held in Tokyo 
in 1$00, desire to report as to sales 
and disposition of monies received. 

There remained unsold up to Oct. 
Ist 1902, 35 copies. These copies 
with rights of publication have heen 
Methodist Publishing 

House. 

There remains on hand after all 
obligations are met, the sum of 277.00 
yen. 

It was decided to use this money in 
preparing a large and complete Mission 
map of Japan, to be printed in colors, 
on strong linen and to fold in book 
form. 

Rev. H. M. Landis, of the Meiji 
Gakuin, Tokyo and J. L. Cowen, 2 
Shichome, Ginza, Tokyo were appoint- 
ed a committee to prepare this map. 

A copy will be presented free to each 
subscriber to the Conference Proceed- 
ings. : 

The Committee hereby earnestly 
request all persons or missions who 
have suggestions, new stations, correc- 
tions over present map, or improve- 

. ments to suggest to communicate with 
either of the above named at an early 


day. 
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JAPAN SABBATH ALLIANCE. 


The Joint-Committee of the Japan 
Sabbath Alliance met at the Ginza 
Hall, Saturday, Sept. 28, at 2.30 P.M. 
Present: M. N. Wyckoff, A. C. Borden, 
FY, E. Hagin, H. M. Landis, Julins 
Soper, 'T. Ukai and H. Wada, Dr. 
Wyckoff presided. 

The principal business was the 
preparing of the Program of the 
the Annual Convention, to be held at 
the Ginza Hall, October 22, 1902. 
The Program adopted is as follows :— 
9,30 A.M.—Devotional Exercises, Rev. 
Y. Chiba leading, 

10-12 A.M.—Business Session, 
the following order :— 

(1) Organization ; (2) Adoption of 
Constitution ; 
Committees; (4) Papers 20 minutes 
each—setting forth the purpose of the 
Alliance, by Revs. C. B. Moseley and 
Y. Chiba, to be followed by discussion. 
2-4 P.M.—Reports of Committees and 
Miscellaneous Business. 

The Secretaries were appointed a 
Committee on printing and dis 
tributing the Program. 


with 


(3) Appointment of 


It is was decided to hold a Public 
Meeting in the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
Sunday afternoon at 2 o’clock, to. 
bring the subject of Sabbath Obser- 


, vance more prominently before the 


people, and M. N. Wyckoff, H. Wada 
and Julius Soper were appointed to 
secure the Hall and speakers for the 
occasion. 

fes> It is the desire of the Committee 
that there shall be large representation. 
at the Annual Convention. All 
missionaries, pastors, evangelists and 
other Christian workers and teachers 
are earnestly and cordially invited to 
attend. Hach Church is requested to 
send a delegation of one or more rep- 
resentatives. It is also desired that 
those who will not be able to attend, 
send at least a postal card, expressing 
their interest in the movement and 
signifying their willingness to become 
members of the Alliance The 
Annual Fee is only 25 sen. We hope 
and pray for a large enrollment of 
members. 

Julius Soper, 

English Secretary. 


ae 


THE AUTHORITY OF FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


The athority for foreign Missions is 
the authority of Christ’s character, of 
His love, of His life. How slowly that 
authority has dawned upon the minds 
of men! At first it must have seemed 
hardly more than the authority of a 
human teacher and example. But it 
was teaching about the Fatherhood 
and the nearness and the compassion 
of God, about the simplicity and the 
spirituality of God’s requirements, and 
all this emphasized and exemplified in 
Christ’s own perfect character and life. 


The disciples knew nothing «s yet of 
Christ’s divine nature or of His aton- 
ing work, but His character compelled. 
their trust and allegiance. Noblesse 
oblige—nobility lays under obligation 
—not only its possessor, but all who 
come in contact with it. We. feel 
bound to imitation. When Christ 
said ‘* Go,” His disciples went, because 
they saw Him going, to teach, to help, 
and to save.—A. H. Strong, D. D. 


Washington Gladden says truly: “It 
is better to say, ‘ This one thing I do, * 
than to say, ‘These forty things I 
dabble in.’” pac 
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sf epartmuent, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traffic in, the same, 


Communications for the W. C. T. U. Depart- 
ment of “the Japan Evangelist” should be 
addressed to 
Mrs. E. R. Miller 
13 Toriizaka, Azabu, Tokyo. 

Miss E. Griffin who was appointed 
by the nominating committee of the 
W. C. T. U. as the head of the de- 
partment for work among foreigners 
has arranged an interchange with Mrs. 
Van Petten by which Mrs. Van Petten 
becomes the head of that department 
and Miss Griffin the associate. 

A letter from Miss Gorden Lee, of 
the W. C. T. U. says. 

“ You probably know that we have 
been able to secure the help of one of 
our best and brightest young women 
here as our special White Ribbon 
Commissioner to Japan, Miss Kara 
Smart of North Dakota. Miss Smart 
plans to sail for Japan on the steamer 
China leaving San Francisco on Sept. 
19th. We know you will give her a 
loving welcome. Miss Smart is visit- 
‘ing Mrs. Clara Parrish Wright at 
present and learning much that will 
be helpful to her for her journey and 
for her residence in Japan. We hope 
Miss Smart will be a very great help 
to your work. She goes to you with 
an earnest desire in her heart to help 
in every way possible to build up the 
work of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union.” 

In the September Evangelist Mrs. 
Pierson gave us an interesting account 


of the Rescue-work of the Asahigawa 
Kyofukwai. In a letter to a friend 
she says in regard to the Kyofukwai, 
we held a meeting every month during 
the year, with an average of 21 pre- 
sent. There were 60 women present 
at our Anniverssary, of these 20 were 
Ainu. One Ainu woman made a con- 
tribution of carved wood to the Society 
worth 20 sen. You should have seen 
their eyes beam with delight as I 
pinned on the white ribbon badge for 
them! We raised 50 yen during the 
year, using it for charity and rescue- 
work chiefly.” She also adds “ Our 
departments of work are. 

Evangelistic work 

Charity 

Rescue- work 

Social Purity 

Temperance 

Sabbath Observance. 

I am not satisfied with what we 
have done about the Jast, and would 
be so glad of a few hints what to po 
in that department.” Cannot some 
one give us practical suggestions ? 


OR WN Ss 


Subscriptions to the Florence 
Crittenton Rescue Home. 

Miss E. M. Holbrook, 3.00 

yn.) teh. Bender 2 00 

jn deed. Watsons 2.00 

pe ede du. Alling; 10.00 
Mrs. E. R. Miller, 10.00: 

»  . Davidson, 10.00 


M. A. Spencer, Treas. 
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MEMPERANCE advocates will find 

helpful material in Dr. George 
Adam Smith’s incomparable exposition 
of Isainh. Temperance reformers, he 


says, are often blamed for the strength, 


of their language, but they may shelter 
themseives behind Isaiah. A horror of 
strong drink has in every age possessed 
those who from their position as magis- 
trates or prophets have been able to 
follow for any distance the drifts of 
social life. Isaiah exposes as powerfully 
as any of them did in what the peculiar 
fatality of drinking hes. Wine is a 
mocker by nothing more than by the 
moral incredulity which it produces, 
enabling men to hide from themselves 
the spiritual and material effects of 
over-indulgence in it. Nothing kills 
the conscience, he says, like steady drink- 
ing toa little excess ; and religion, even 
while the conscience is alive, acts on it 
only asan opiate. He truthfully observes: 
“Tt is this feeling of the infernal gra- 
tuitousness of most of the drink-evil— 
the conviction that here hell would be 
quiet if only she were not stirred by 
the extraordinary wanton provocatives 
that society and the State offer to ex- 
cessive drinking—which compels tem- 
perance reformers at the present day to 
isolate drunkenness and make it the 
object of a special crusade. When our 
judges tell us from the bench that 
nine-tenths of pauperism and crime are 
caused by drink, and our physicians 
that if only irregular tippling were 
abolished half the current sickness of the 
land would cease, and our statesmen 
that the ravages of strong drink are 
equal to those of the historical scourges 
of war, famine and pestilence com- 
bined, surely to swallow such a glut 
of spoil ‘the appetite of hell’ must have 
been still more enlarged, and ‘the mouth 
of hell made yet wider.” These are 
strong words, but none too strong. 
They have all the more weight comin 
from a sober scholar of the highest 
eminence. 
Indian Witness. 


| read the English sign, 


A FIRE FROM THE REAR. 


The missionaries of Christ penetrat- 
ing the dark heathen lands ‘with the 
gospel of salvation soon find that from 
their homelands they are being pursued 
by those emissaries of Satan, “the rum- 
sellers. 

Rev. Dr. Brown, secretary of our 
Board of Foreign Missions, who recent- 
ly returned from a tour of inspection 
in the Asiatic field, in addressing the 
Assembly said : 

“ Far in the interior of Laos, J saw 
shops with rows of bottles labeled, 
‘Scotch whisky,’ ‘ French brandy? and 
‘Australian beer.’ Tn Bangian a: 
‘Place for drink- 
ing of the delightful j juice.” Near the 
Silliman Institute, where we are 
teaching Filipino boys, there is a build- 
ing bearing the infamous inscription, 
‘American saloon.’ Let the 
guns of the enemy be spiked that this 
cruel fire from the rear may be stop- 
ped.—Assembly Herald. 


Commenting upon a recent work by 
Dr. William Carter, of Liverpool, 
The Christian says: “Dealing with 
the last three decades of the nineteenth 
century, Dr. Carter shows how, until 
1872, the death rate for the whole 
country remained at about 22.5 per 
1,000, but no sooner had the country 
been divided into districts under the 
supervision of a qualified person to 
enquire into causes of preventable dis- 
ease, and to attack and destroy them, 
than a change commenced, with the 
result that the average death- rate has 
fallen to 17.2 per 1 000 in nine out of 
the ten groups of diseases; in the 
tenth, however, there has been an in- 
crease; but it is due to the fact that 
deaths from intemperance are included 
init... . . It’is the fact that the 
death-rate directly caused by intemper- 
ance has exactly doubled during the 
last quarter of a century.”—Exchange, 


Pes eR 
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Alcohol Vitiates the blood, and in- AN EXPLANATION. 

flames the stomach, overtaxes the ; 

heart, destroys the kidneys, hardens the To the Editor of the Japan 
the liver and softens the brain, Evangelist. 


—Norman Kerr, M.D. 


ak 


A man finds he enjoys best health 
when he abstains altogether from wine 
and spirits and drinks plain water. 

—Dr. Murchison. 


x *K 


Officials of the Chicago and North- 
western Railroad have inaugurated a 
campaign against the use of tobacco in 
any form by employees of the passen- 
ger department while on duty. The 
new book of operating rules has lately 
gone into effect over the entire system 
of this railroad. Among the general 
rules we notice the following: ‘The 
use of tobacco by employees when on 
duty in or about passenger stations or 
on passenger cars is prohibited.” 
Rules of the most stringent character 
are also incorporated against the use of 


intoxicants or the frequenting of | 


places where they are sold. Any 
employee who does either makes him- 
self liable to dismissal. The operation 
of trains in this day of high speed and 
congested traffic requires every ounce 
of brain and nerve force which an 
employee can bring into action. For 
this reason the management of the 
Northwestern does not purpose having 
the brains of its passenger men befog- 
ged with whisky and tobacco. 


“God will ever be doing new things, 
He is forever active. He has purposes 
concerning me which he has not un- 
folded. Therefore, each year grows 
sacred with wondering expectation. 
Therefore, I and the world may go 
forth from each old year into the new 
which follows it, certain that in that 
new year God will have for us some 
new treatment which will open for us 
some novel life.”— Phillips Brooks. 


- 


Sir:— I think perhaps a wrong impres- 
sion, with regard to the management 
and superintendence of the Rescue 
Home in Hakodate, will be gathered. 
from reading the “ Account of the 
Asahigawa Kyofukwai Rescue work’? 
in September’s issue of the “ Japan 
Evangelist.” Will you allow me to 
place one or two facts before your 
readers, 

The Rescue Work for this island of 
Hokkaido is carried on in Hakodate 
under the management of a committee 
consisting of Rev. J. W. Wadman, 
(Methodist) Mr. Nettleship, (Hpis) 
Dr. Colborne, (Epis) Rev. D. M. Lang, 
(Epis) Miss Dickerson, (Methodist). 
Miss Tapson, (Epis) and the four 
pastors of the respective churches in the 


town namely Methodist, Presbyterian, 


Congregational, and Seikokwai (Epis). 

Thus it will be seen that the Scheme 
is wndenominational. It receives no 
support or direction from the C. M.S. 
and is in no way connected with that 
Society. Anything done in connection 
with the Home by any of the C. M. 8, 
Missionaries is outside and in addition 
to their work as C. M. 8. Agents, 

Dr. Colborne has most kindly lent 
some of his own buildings for use for 
the Home and Miss Evans, a OC. M. 8. 
Missionary, whose work is to help Dr. 
Colborne in his hospital and among 
the patients, has for convenience only, 
taken up her abode temporarily in two 
of the rooms of the Rescue Home, but 
she has no official connection in any 
way with the Rescue Work or Home. 
The work is supported entirely by 
voluntary contributions from foreigners 
and Japanese, 

Any contributions towards the 
support of this Rescue Home will be 
thankfully received by any of the 
members of the above Committee. 

Walter Andrews, Secretary for the 
C. M. 8. Hokkaido Jurisdiction. 
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YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


POLICY OF THE CITY UNION. 


Adopted by the Central Committee, 
July 26,1902. 

Existing Associations ; Energy shall 
be placed upon existing Associations, 
that a firm basis for extention may be 
created, their development taking 
precedence over organizing new As- 
sociations. 

Secretaries : While urging the 
cooperation of the American Interna- 
tional Committee in sending an 
adequate number of foreign secretaries, 
it 1s of greater importance that Japan- 
ese young men be found, to work both 
in cities with foreign secretaries and in 
other cities as well. 

In view of the urgency of this 
problem, and of the growing import- 
ance and inter-denominational charac- 
ter of the Association, the Committee 
feels justified in urging each of the 
leading denominations to furnish, 
from its schools or ministry, one or 
two of the best young men for this 
work. 

Secretaries are needed during the 
coming year at Osaka, Kyoto, Tokyo 
city Association and metropolitan in- 
ter-collegiate department. Men should 
be placed in training at once for other 
places. 

National Secretary: The growth 
of city Associations necessitates the 
entire time of a competent Japanese 
travelling secretary. Provision will 
be made in the budget for such a 
secretary, and an attempt will be made 
to secure a properly qualified man. 

Buildings: During the next year 
or two buildings should be provided 
as follows: Osaka, extension for usual 
lines of work ; Kobe, Nagasaki, Kyoto, 
extension for gymnasium, boys’ work 
and dormitory, The Committee will 
prepare model plans for buildings, for 
Associations. They will also gather 


material for an appeal, to friends 
abroad, for these buildings. 

Personal work : We recommend that 
in every Association strongest emphasis 
be placed upon personal work. 

Relation to the Church: We urge 
that every phase of work be so conduc- 
ted as to substantiate the previous 
declarations that these Associations 
are organized for codperation with, 
and asa part of, the Church of Christ. 

Publication, etc: The following 
publications will be completed as soon 
as possible : (a.) History and Principles 
of Association Work; (b.) Model Con- 
stitution and Suggested Lines of Work. 

Greater importance will be attached 
to district conferences, the magazine, 
reports from Associations, and appoint- 
ment of corresponding members at 
unorganized points. 

Extension: While recognizing the 
precedence of intensive work, still the 
organizations springing up among 
young men in unorganized cities, and 
among the men of the army and navy, 
demand careful attention and sympa- 
thetic cooperation so far as circum- 
stances permit. Work among the com- 
mercial classes, as compared with the 
student classes, should be further 
extended. 


HOW TO PRESERVE A 
HUSBAND. 


First, be careful in your selection. 
Do not choose one who is too young, 
and take only such varieties as have 
been reared in a good moral atmos- 
phere. When once the selection has 
been made let the past remain forever 
settled and give the entire thought to 
the future. Some insist on keeping 
the husband in a pickle, while others 
prefer hot water. It does not seem to 
be generally known that even poor 
varieties may be made sweet, tender 
and good by garnishing them with 
patience, smiles, and kept warm with 
a steady fire of devotion. ‘Thus treat- 
ed, they improve with age.—Selected. | 
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POLICY OF THE STUDENT 
UNION. 


The policy adopted by the Fourth 
Convention of the Student Union on 
July 25th, was almost identical with 
the policy of the City Union under the 
headings, Existing Associations, Secre- 
taries, Personal Work, and Relation to 
the Church, but included the following 
additional items : 

That encouragement be given in the 
organization of Associations in Higher 
Schools such as Kyoto University, 
Tokyo and Hiroshima Higher Normal 
Colleges, Kobe Commercial College and 
Okayama Higher School, and in Chu 
Gakko where there is a strong group 
of Christian students and workers. 

That each Association should 
attempt to enlist every member in 
systematic Bible study. 

That the erection of. homes and 
halls in Koto Gakko cities be especially 
encouraged. 

That we cooperate with the City 
Union to exhibit the work of the 
Association at the Osaka Exposition 
of 1903. 

ee eee 


The newly elected missionary 
members of the Central Committee of 
the Student Union are: The Reverends 
Dearing (Treasurer), Tucker, Schneder, 
Davis, Wainright, Painter and Peek. 

' K ok * * 

Mr. John K. Mott’s masterly book, 
“The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation” has been translated 
into German, Norwegian, Swedish, 
Chinese and Japanese, and has reached 
a circulation of 30,000 copies. 
Through the generosity of Mr. Mott, 
over 300 copies of the English edition 
printed in India have been sent for 
distribution among missionaries in 
Japan. Those who have not already 
bought a copy may obtain one by apply- 
ing to Publication Dept. Y. M. C. A. 3 
Sanchome, Mitoshirocho, Kanda, 
Tokyo, and enclosing twenty sen for 
postage and wrapping. 


BIBLE STUDY AND PERSONAL 
WORK OUTLINES. 


New outline studies in the Life of 
St. Paul have been prepared by Sec- 
retary Fisher and ex-Secretary Satomi. 
They cover twelve weeks, and while 
not being divided strictly for daily 
study, they may readily be used in 
that way. It is thought that a happy 


; medium has been struck between ex- 


acting too much from, and doing too 
much for, the student. There is a 
map of Paul’s journeys inciuded. 
Price, ten sen: postage two sen. 

As aids to those who wish to do 
personal work themselves, or to inspire 
others to do it, outline studies on 
Christ as a Personal worker are being 
prepared by Mr. R. Ishikawa, Sec. 
Fisher and the ‘Tokyo Personal 
Workers’ Band. Mimeographed copies 
will be supplied from month to month 
at the cost of postage, twenty sen for 
twenty lessons. 


DAY OF PRAYER FOR CHRIS- 
TIAN WORKERS. 


The Conference of Student Volun- 


teers at Karuizawa, Aug. 8-10, 
adopted a resolution setting apart 


Sunday, Nov. 9th, (the opening day of 
the universal Week of Prayer for young 
men),asa day of prayer that large num- 
bers of Japanese may be led of God 
to give their lives to Christian work 
ag ministers, evangelists, Y. M. 0. A, 
secretaries and Bible women.” ‘The 
adequate supply of such workers is one 
of the most burning needs of the 
Church of Christ in Japan. Prayer 
is a divinely appointed means of secur- 
ing the supply. The day will be 
effective in proportion as the entire 
Christian body unites in its thorough 
and purposeful observance. 

It is suggested that ali missionaries 
observe the day in private and family 
worship; that they meet for special 
Prayer with one another and with 
Japanese fellow workers; that they, 
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suggest to pastors to preach sermons on 
the claims of Christian callings, and 
provide them with material for the 
same; and that they call the attention 
of Japanese workers to the articles on 
this subject, which will appear in the 
religious weeklies for the two weeks 
preceding the day. It should be a day in 
which the whole Church unites in im- 
portunate, believing prayer. 


PRAYER FOR VITAL ISSUES 
IN JAPAN. 


The student League of Student 
Volunteers in Japan suggest that 
Volunteers and other Christians join 
them as “ ministers of intercession ”’ on 
the following living topics and on the 
dates indicated. 

Oct: 19. Thati@the Hongwanji 
troubles (may turn the thought of the 
people to Christianity. 

Oct. 26. Native Christian teachers in 

government schools; faithfulness in 
leading their pupils to Christ. 
“Two reasons for praying for Christian 
teachers in government schools occur 
to me: (1) Their unique point of 
advantage—better than pastors or 
missionaries In some ways. (2) Their 
constant temptations to keep still 
about Christ, and throw the work 
upon professional Christian workers.” 
G. M. Fisher. 

Nov. 2. That the Emperor of 
Japan may be Jed into a knowledge of 
Christ as his Savior. (Nov. 3 is the 
Emperor’s birthday.) 

Nov. 9. This day will be observed 
throughout the Japanese Church as a 
Day of Prayer that many Japanese 
students may decide to enter the 
ministry, the Association secretaryship 
and Bible women’s work, 

Nov. 16. Preparation for evange- 
listic campaign at the Osaka National 
Exposition of 1903. “There are 
about one million people in Osaka 
alone, nearly all of whom will attend 
the Exposition. ‘’ens of thousands 


7 


from every part of the Empire will 
also attend. When the people every- 
where are so ready to listen to the 
Gospel, it would be a calamity to miss. 
this easy, inexpensive way of giving it 
to them. Pray that the teaching there’ 
given may reveal the source of spiritual 
life and personality as contrasted with 
the death and impersonality of the 
religion we are supplanting.” Geo. 
Gleason. : 

Noy. 23. The Christian press of. 
Japan. ‘“ There is perhaps no country 
where the press exerts more influence 
over public opinion. Hence the im- 
portance of bracing up the Christian, 
press to a clear discernment between, 
essentials, that it may courageously 
insist upon the things that make for 
truth and righteousness.”” J. 7. Pettee. 

Nov. 30. That this National 
Thanksgiving season may be marked 
by an increasing acknowledgement of 
the Giver of every good gift. On Oct. 
17th the first first fruits are offered to 
the Shinto gods and on Nov. 28rd the 
Emperor tastes the first fruits offered to 
his ancestors. Some churches are try- 
ing to inaugurate the Christian obser- 
vance of the season. 

Dec. 7. That an increasing number 
of Christian dormitories may bring the 
influences of Christian home life to 
more of the Japanese students away 
from home. In Tokyo alone there are 
probably 20,000 students in more than 
1500 non-Christian boarding houses. 

Dec. 14. Christian work among 
normal school students, will be so in- 
fluential and who are now often for- 
bidden to become Christians. 

Dec. 21. ‘That Buddhist priests 
may be led to a sincere investigation 
of Christianity. “I have recently 
been stirred to prayer for priests 
especially because they have rarely en- 
tered into my prayers in the past. I 
have somehow felt that they were too 
blind and bigoted. But we now have 
in our Seminary a man who has been 
an important priest, in charge of 
several temples, and well educated im 
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. Buddhist schools. In a very simple 
way, during the special meetings in 
‘Kobe, he was brought to become, as I 
think, a true Christian. His work 
since then shows what a power they 
might become if more were reached” 
J. L. Dearing. 

Dec. 28. Rescue work for Japanese 
girls, “The prostitute system lies 
across the pathway of all social reform. 
It is responsible for the downfall of 
hundreds of young men, There is no 
hope of doing away with the system 
so long as there are plenty of girls 
engaged in it. Hence rescue work is 
the first step from every stand point. 
The system is weakening because of 
our work. It is necessary that all 
join in saving our lost sisters and thus 
bleeding the system to death.” U, G. 
Murphy. 

Mr. Editor, 

Dear Sir:—If you have space for 
all or part of the above we shall be 
be glad and feel sure that the united 
and simultaneous petitions of believers 
on both sides the Pacific will help 
greatly to bring these vital issues to a 
right solution. 

. The Executive Committee, 


BOOK REVIEW 


*6 WORLD WIDE EVANGEL- 
IZATION THE URGENT 
BUSINESS OF THE 
CHURCH.” 


UCH is the title of the large 691 
paged volume issued by the 
Student Volunteer Movement for 
' Foreign Missions, containing besides 
other most valuable material, the 
leading addresses delivered before its 
Fourth International Convention held 
in Toronto, Canada, February 26— 
March 2, 1902. As one- of the 
speakers said, if the great Ecumenical 
Missionary Conference in New York in 
1900 represented the historic aspect of 
missions, this Convention may be re- 


*Can be secured through the Meth, Pub. 
House ; Price 3 yen net; Postage extra. 


garded as representing the prophetic, 
which, said he, “I trust will soon turn 
prophecy into history.” Would to 
God that its bugle call to the univer- 
sal church to world-wide conquest for 
our King might echo and re-echo in 
the soul of every one bearing the 
Christian name, till each and all in 
true selfsurrender fall down at His 
feet and, in loyal obedience say, 
“ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do 
in this great work of saving the 
world?” But those of us who have 
already obeyed the call to “go,” and 
are now addressing ourselves seriously 
to our “ urgent business” of evangeli- 
zation need to have our souls re-en- 
kindled by the fires of missionary 
enthusiasm burning in the lives of the 
leaders in this great Volunteer Moye- 
ment and the representative men and 
women of the great Mission Boards of 
Christendom. This is a book that 
every missionary ought to read. Hven 
though we could find nothing bearing 
directly upon our own field or work— 
but we can—we missionaries in Japan 
have a duty to the rest of the world 
which we shall be neglecting if we do 
not enlarge our horizon go ag to take 
into our thought and sympathy and 
prayer the other non-Christian nations. 
We cannot read this book, even in frag- 
ments, without finding our hearts go- 
ing out as never before, to Africa, 
China, Korea, Burma, Ceylon, Niam, 
Laos, India, Turkey, Syria, Egypt 
South America, the West Indies the 
Philipines, Papal Europe and the Jews 
that they may be saved. For these 
great mission-fields are not here treat- 
ed in any academic style, but we are 
brought face to face with their present 
conditions and urgent claims by living 
missionaries who speak whereof they 
do know. While the needs are appall- 
ing, we are encouraged, on a solid basis 
of fact, to believe that the supply is 
forth coming from the infinite store 


house of our God and the gifts He has 


entrusted to His church, and we are 
thrilled not only with the hope but 
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with the confidence that “ He shall see 
of the travail of His soul and be 
satisfied.” We feel anew that our 
own work too is linked by indissoluble 
bonds to that of Christ’s Church the 
whole world round, and we rise from 
our reading, to thank God and take 
courage. We shall do well to steep 
our souls in literature like this. It is 
truly a blessed means of grace it were 
a pity to lose. We are led by some of 
the parest and noblest spirits of our 
time right into the very presence of 
our Lord Christ, here to renew our 
spiritual strength and to surrender 
ourselves afresh to His will for suffer- 
ing or for service. We are surprised to 
find our brethren elsewhere confronted 
by the same difficult problems we had 
fancied were peculiar to our own field, 
and are refreshed and helped indeed 
by the light thrown on many of them. 

Well this is hardly a review—what 
the editor asked for. That seemed 
too formidable a task for such narrow 
limits of space. Even the table of 
contents alone fill five Jarge pages. 
All I can do is to advise those who 
have not yet procured this book to taste 
for themselves. I question whether 
any of us can well afford to be with- 
out it. 


Tap. Oe 


NOTES. 


Depend upon it, the time will come 
when you will bless God if your career 
has been one by which your fellows 
have been benefited and God honored. 
Nothing is more likely to keep you 
mischief of all kinds, from mis- 
chief of action, of speculation, from 
from every mischief that you can 
devise, than to be everlastingly engag- 
ed in some great practical work of 
good. Christianity is essentially prac- 
cal, and I will maintain this, that 
practical Christianity is the greatest 
curer of corrupt, speculative Christian- 
ity. Earl of Shaftesbury 


PERSONALS. 


The Shinano Maru had in all thirty- 
| SIX passengers and thirty-five were 
missionaries. Thirty-one of these 
were presbyterian missionaries. 

Rev. H. Loomis, D. D. and Mr. F, 
Parrott both of Bible Society Yoko- 
hama returned from furlough via Kaga 
Maru, October 10th. 


Miss annie B. Greene, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs D. C. Greene, is expected 
in Japan the last of October. She 
will reside with her parents in Tokyo. 


The convention of the Japan 
Sabbath Alliance will be held in Tokyo, 
Oct. 22nd. 


Mission schools as for as we have 
learned, have opened with full classes. 
Some have been compelled to refuse 
students for want of sufficient room. 
The Doshisha could only accept fifty- 
two out of one hundred and forty-one 
applications, for college classes. 


The editor has much enjoyed several 
calls from Mr. 8. 8. Dennis, a brother 
of Rev. James 8. Dennis, D. D. author 
of “Christian Missions and Social 
Progress,” also ‘ Centennial Survey of 
Foreign Missions’? and other valuable 
books on missions. Mr. Dennis is much 
interested in missions and mission 
work and while making a tour of the 
world with his wife and son and 
daughter, takes time to get acquainted 
with missionaries and mission work. 
This in one thing that very few 
travelers do and our work often 
suffers in consequence : 

Rev. J. T. Myers; M. HE. South and 
family returned from furlough via the 
Korea and will be stationed in Osaka, 


Dr. J. P. Moore ; German Reformed 
mission and family have returned to 
Japan after an absence of three years. 
We regret to learn of the severe illness 
of their daughter, who is suffering 
fum typhoid fever, contracted on board 
the steamer. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL ENVIRON- 
MENT OF OUR WORK.* 


By Gro. Rev. E. Avpruecut, D. D. 


|e object of Christian Missions is 
to plant the Christian Church in 
non-Christian lands. The conditions 
of missionary work are not the same in 
every land; methods of work 
therefore, vary in different missions. 
Every mission, however, must have re- 
gard to the condition and the charac- 
teristics of the people among whom it 
is working. ‘The type of religion, the 
constitution of society, the degree of 
civilization, the manner of living of 
the people to whom the’ missionary 
goes, will affect his manner of present- 
ing the truths of the Gospel,and will 
influence his entire method of work. 
These factors, moreover, will exert 
no small influence upon the life and 
the thought of the Church in mission- 
lands. specially will the intellectual 
temperament of any people affect the 
form into which the truth implanted 
by the missionary will gradually be 
shaped. ‘The Church of the ancient 
Hastern Empire, among a people ac- 
eustomed for centuries to metaphysical 
thinking, presents some different 
aspects from the Church among the 
Germanic nations, where the sensibili- 
ty had fuller sway, and where thus 


mysticism rather than metaphysics 
marked the life of the Church. The 
Christian Church in Japan -will 


undoubtedly in the years to come bear 
more and more the marks of the in- 


* A paper read before The Missionary As- 
sociation of Central Japan; Published by vote 
_of the Association. 


must | 


| shows how eager 


tellectual environment in which it has 
erown up. Christianity does not cast 
all nations into the same mould. It 
leaves to each its distinguishing char- 
acteristics, but it ennobles and perfects 
these by filling them with life from 
God. 

This second line of thought, suggest- 
ed by my topic, I shall, however, not 
follow any further, interesting as it is 
to the student and worker in Missions. 
My endeavor at this time rather is to 


| show what are the intellectual environ- 


ments of our work, and to ask, in what 
ways we can best adapt our work to 
them. 

The intellectual life of Japan is in- 
tense. We are not working among a 
sluggard nation. Depth of thought 
may not yet be characteristic of the 
nation ; a spirit of eager acquisition is 
certainly dominant. The development 
of the school system of this country 
the nation is for 
progress in mental culture. ‘The num- 
ber of Primary Schools has within the 
last five years, for which statistics are 
published, increased by almost three 
thousand ; the number of pupils there- 
in by nearly one million ; the percent- 
age of children in these schools in 


| relation to the total population of the 


empire has during the same period 
increased from 8.69 to 9.73. The 
number of Middle Schools in 1894 
was only eighty-two, in 1899 it was one 
hundred and ninety, thirty-four of 
which were private, and yet we know 
that they are insufficient to receive all 
who would fain be enrolled as pupils. 
While the number of schools has thus 
more than doubled, the number of pu- 
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pils has more than tripled, jumping 
from over twenty-two thousand in 
1894 to nearly sixty-nine thousand in 
1899. Here I do not include Normal 
Schools, Special and ‘Technical Schools, 
of various kinds, which would swell 
the numbers considerably. The Higher 
Girls’ Schools have increased from 
thirteen to thirty-six, the number of 
pupils from two thousand to consider- 
ably over eight-thousand. Of this 
number only seven schools, but with 
over eighteen hundred pupils, are 
private schools. The increase, both in 
number of schools and in pupils, has 
been by far greater in the schools 
established by the local governments. 
The people are awakening both to the 
need and to the duty of female educa- 
tion. Special schools, such as Schools 
of Medicine and Pharmacy, of Litera- 
ture, etc. also show an increase, though 
not so marked. I pass them by, as 
well as also the many different schools 
maintained directly by the Central 
Government, glancing briefly only at 
the Koto and Dai Gakko. Naturally 
we can not expect here a large increase 
in number of schools; still we find 
here also a new-Koto-Gakko at Okaya- 
ma, and a second university at Kyoto. 
The number of Aoto-Gakko students 
has increased from 4,289 in 1895 to 
5,684 in 1899; the number of uni- 
versity students from 1,620 in 1895 to 
3,240 in 1899, of which-number only 
360 fell to the Imperial University in 
Kyoto. The people of the Yohoku 
region are agitating for the establish- 
ment of a third university in Sendai. 
Of interest is also the steady increase 
in the number of kindergartens by 
just about one hundred in the last 
ten years, numbering now two hundred 
and thirty, and of public libraries, 
apart from school-libraries, one of the 
greatest needs of Japan, which have 
almost doubled, although now number- 
ing only thirty-eight, with over five- 
hundred thousand volumes in both 
the Japanese and foreign languages, 
but visited only by somewhat over one 


hundred and sixty thousand persons, 
an average of ten visitors per day for 
each library. 

But I must cease marshalling statis- 
ties, Still, I confess, they have a 
fascination for me. If correct, as in 
the case of the official statistics of the 
Government we may well assume, they 
tell an interesting story, a story of life 
and progress in all branches of edueca- 
tion and of intellectual activity. We 
are working among a people intellec- 
tually awake. 

In passing I may mention what was 
to me an interesting fact, that in the 
last official census of the Empire, 
published at the close of 1901, for the 
first time partial statistics of the 
Christian Church in Japan are 
included, side by side with those 
of Shintoism and Buddhism,—no 
small advance beyond the edict boards 
against the evil sect.” 

But the further question presses 
upon us: what is the attitude of all 
this in intellectual activity around us 
toward the immediate work committed 
to us: is the intellectual life of Japan 
favorable towards Christianity : 

Christianity is the enemy of 
ignorance and superstition. It aims at 
clear thinking no less than at right 
living. The mission is not accomplish- 
ed until men know the truth, and 
knowing it live by it. Christianity is. 
the foster-mother of education. ‘The 
Church begets and nourishes the school. 
Every intellectual advance is of service 
to the church, for it gives added know- 
ledge of the truth, and of Him who is 
the Truth, 

But advance in knowledge is not 
usually in a straight line. It is only 
by going many byways and running 
into many culs-de-sac, from which it 
has to retreat again, that the haman 
mind advances in the knowledge of the 
truth. While the great stream moves 
onward irresistibly, there are eddies 
and counter eddies, retarding the 
progress, perhaps. even endangering 
the life, of some boatman. 
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It is, no doubt, true that we can not 
“cover the educated classes with anyone 
adjective ” but on the whole the in- 
intellectual life of Japan is at present 
certainly not favorable to Christianity. 
Nor should we be surprised at this 
Christian doctrine runs counter to 
many deeply ingrained conceptions of 
the people. “Japanese thought is 

naturally influenced by the philosophy 
Baedyinc Buddhism and Confucian- 
ism, and by the politico-ecclesiasticism 
of Shintoism. I will not trace. this, 
influence here, but confine myself to 
briefly indicating the lines along 
which the thought of educated Japan 
runs. 

There is, of course, much unreasoned 
prejudice against Christianity left; 
nor is this wholly confined to the 
lower classes of Japanese society. 
When a former professor of Chinese 
philosophy in the Imperial University 
pours ridicule and sarcasm over Christ- 
janity, and beseeches his fellow- 
countrymen not to degrade themselves 
to the condition of cattle, by becoming 


Christians, we know that he suffers | 


from an acute attack of rabies religiosa. 
The same unreasoned prejudice mani- 
fests itself in the injunctions given by 
many a principal, or teacher, to the 
children in his charge, uot to attend a 
Christian Sunday school; and I half 
suspect that the antagonism, which the 
Department of Education still shows 
to religious schools, is chiefly nourished 
by the prejudice that Christianity is 
unfit for the Japanese. 

But. Japanese scholarship is un- 
doubtedly on the whole unfriendly to 
Christianity. A man whose influence 
is felt to-day yet strongly in Japanese 
circles is the late Fukuzawa (Fukichi), 
the “Sage of Mita.” There was a 
time when he favored the introduction 
of Christianity for political reasons, 
and even in his “Hundred Short 
Essays” he admits that religion may 
be profitable to influence certain minds 
for virtue, but that it is not needed by 
the educated. “The world is a great 


machine originated by chance, and we 
human beings are born by* chance, 
and really form part of the machine. 
His system of ethics, the Dokuritsu Ji- 
son Setsu, makes independence and 
self-respect its foundation stones, and 
thus practically bids men to lift them- 
selves by their own bootstraps out of 
the moral slough into which they feel 
they are sinking. 

Ex-president Baron Kato (Hiroyuki), 
a member of the House of Peers, a 
voluminous writer: on philosophical 
and ethical questions, and a man of 
large influence, is philosophically a 
materialistic evolutionist, ethically an 
egoistic utilitarian. The final object of 
all morality and law is the happiness 
of society formed into a nation, or state. 
Religion is a “pirafraus”’; there can be 
ultimately a true philosophy, there can 
never be a true religion.* The late 
Nakai (Chomin), whose Zoku Ichi Nen 
Ju Han” can be found in the hands 
of almost every country-school teacher, 
has filled the minds of thousands with 
his Mu-Shin Mu-Retkon Setsu” (No 
God No Soul Theory). Prof. Inouye 
(Tetsujiro), a phemomenalist philosoph- 
cally, is widely known by his “ Chokugo 
Engi”, a commentary on the Imperial 
Rescript of 1890, as well as by other 
philosophical and ethical writings. 
Belonging to that nativistic, conser- 
vitive group of scholars, who, in spite 
of great differences of opinions are 
held together by the common tie of 
opposition to Christianity, he formerly 
was very pronounced in his conviction 
that Christianity is unsuitable for Ja- 
pan, but his later writings seem to be 
more moderate. Another writer of 
much influence is Prof. Inouye (nryo), 
oue of the chief representatives of the 
reform movement in Buddhism, who 
endeavors to transform Buddhism into 
an idealistic pantheism ; also Murakami 

* Cfr. Prof. Dening in Appendix A to “A 
Life Of Mr. Yukichi Fukuzawa” by Asataro 
Miyamori. 

* Cfr. “The Japan Weekly Mail” of June 


17, 1899 and Aug. 25, 1900 for summaries of 
Dr. Kato’s views. 
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(Sensho), formerly a priest of the Shin- 
sect, whose system of ethics rests as 
firmly upon Buddha, as ours does upon 
Christ, but who pours the old wine 
into the new wine skins of Western 
philosophy. Prof. Motora (Fujiro), 
brother of one of the pastors in this 
city, a baptized Christian himself, 
though I doubt that today he would 
wish to be classified as such, occupies 
the position of a mediator. He bases 
ethics upon psychology and induction 
from the customs and practises of all 
nations ana all times. At present 
chiefly (aikoteki), we must follow 
altruistic (aitateki) ethics, and also, 
since we have a sense of mysticism, 
must ultimately believe religion.* 
_ Not one of these scholars, and they 
are the most prominent in the educat- 
ed world to-day, advocates a system of 
philosophy, or of ethics except in so 
far as purity of morals is akin to 
Christianity. Materialism and pan- 
theism, and consequently egoistic or 
altruistic utilitarianism, together with 
conservative nationalism, are the dom- 
inant force among the educated classes 
of Japan. There are it is true, 
scholars and writers hke Prof. Naka- 
shima (Rikizo), Mr. Tokntomi (Lichiro), 
Pastor Harada (Tasuku), Pastor Ebina 
(Danjo), Mr. Iwamoto (Zenji), Pastor 
Uyemura (Masahisa), Prof. Takagi 
(Jintard) and others, who are writing 
from the standpoint of Christianity, 
who are a goodly leaven ; but the great 
bulk of Japanese scholarship is either 
un-Christian, or anti-Christian. 
Another test for the temper of 
Japanese scholarship can be found in 
the answers of seventy-three eminent 
men of science, of letters etc., to some 
questions addressed to them by the 
enterprising Tokyo book-firm of Maru- 
zen & Co., regarding the 19th century- 
master-works in Europe and America. 
The questions and answers are publish- 
ed in the first numbers of this year 
of “ Gakutd” (“The Beaconlight of 


* Cfr, “ Nihon Tetsngaku Toron” by Arima 
(Sukemasa). 


Vol. [IX.=—Noe 


| epee m, a periodical published by 
the company.* The list is of course, 
too long, to reproduce here in detail. 
For our present purpose it suffices to 
note, that Darwin’s Origin of Species,” 
Schopenhauer’s “ Die Welt als Wille 
und Vorstellung” (“The world as 
will and idea”), Goethe’s “ Faust,” 
and Auguste Comte’s ‘ Positive Phil- 
osophy ” receive by far the largest 
number of votes as the greatest works 
judged to represent the spirit of the 
19th. century. Other works frequently 
mentioned are Herbert Spencer’s “ Sys- 
tem of Philosophy” and “ Synthetic 
Philosophy,’ Hartmann’s “Philosophy 
of the Unconscious,” with its pessimism 
and self contradictions. | Darwin’s 
“Descent of Man,” Nietzsche’s fantastic 
aphorisms also “ Syrach Zarathustra ” 
(“Thus Spoke Zarathustra’), besides 
Carlyle, Strauss, Baur, Wellhausen and 
Robertson, the last four by Christian 
pastors. Huaeckel’s * “ Weltraethsel,”’ 
a book of which Prof Paulsen of Berlin 
says that ‘He read it with a burning 
sense of shame that such a book could 
be written, printed, bought, read, 
admired, believed by the people that 
possess a Kant, a Goethe, a Schopen- 
hauer,” this book is mentioned by 
a professor in the Tokyo Imperial Uni- 
versity as one of the masterworks of 
the nineteenth century, and it is 
reported that this book is to be used as 
a textbook in the university.* 

Certainly a perusal of this list of 
books shows that the leading minds of 
Japan predominantly accept material- 
istic evolution, together with a system 
of ethics either resulting therefrom, or 
in harmony with it. The education 
of the youth of this country is chiefly 
in their hands, ‘he teachers of the 
village schools naturally follow the 
lead?of the university-professors. There 
are, it is true, some Christian teachers, 
but on the whole the educational act- 


*{T am obliged to my friend, Pastor Schiller, 
for calling my attention to this series of replies. 

*Cfr. “ Die Wahrheit,” August 1902. — 

*YThis book has been introduced into the 
University as a text-book by Prof, Motora, 
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ivity, which I have sketched in the first 
part of this paper, is surcharged with 
a spirit alien to the very fundamentals 
of Christianity : 
revealed in Jesus Christ. 

Still, there is no cause for fearing 
the nation will be ultimately and final- 
ly committed to anti-Christian ideas. 
I can not speak with certainty ; but 
Iam under the impression that most 
recently the tendency of thought is 
more favorably inclined towards the 
value and the need of religion. The 
insufficiency of the present ethics espe- 


cially is felt by students and teachers | 


alike. In any case the intellectual 
activity of modern Japan is a harbinger 
of good. We may well rejoice in it. 


“ Magna est veritas ee oe Ue 


eternal aie of God are hers,” and 
the Eternal God will lead the seekers 
after truth in this land also “into all 
the truth.” 

How does this intellectual environ- 
ment in which we are living affect our 
work,” 

In many ways, no doubt ; but at this 
time I venture only upon three brief 
suggestions, which seem to me dictated 
by the situation which I have tried to 
sketch. 

In the first place, I believe the 
demand is upon us for more construc- 
tive philosophical work. 

I know the popular prejudice against 
philosophy. Some one has defined it 
“a process of going mad systematically.” 
IT am aware also of the usual retort: 
the apostle Paul was no philosopher, 


And yet, if Christianity is to win the | 


‘intellect of Japan; and it will not 
stand long anless it does, we must give 


* For example, a st: tistical table gathered by 
the teachers of the “Shimizudani Koto Jo 
Gakk6é in Osaka regarding the ethical and 
religious opinions held by the pupils, published 
in the “ Asahi Shimbun” of Oct. 21st., contains 
the following figures : 

Believers in No Religion : 

I year 26; If year 10.7; Til year 7.6; X 
year 11.0. Non-Believers of the Immortality of 
The Sonl: I year 17.4; II year 25.9; III year 
26.1; X year 31.3. 


a Personal God self- | 


| the 


proof that our faith is reasonable. 


| Over against the phenomenalistic, and 


materialistic, and pantheistic, and 
pessimistic worldviews, which are a- 
broad in the land we must put the 
Christian view of God in his world, 
and maintain it by logical reasoning. 
There is need for this work both by 
word of mouth and by the printed 


page. Our Christian philosophical 
literature in the vernacular is very 
weak. 


I well know how almost impossible 
it is to gain time for such work: the 
demands of language-study, of teaching, 
of directly evangelistic work, of visita- 
tion, are pressing. Nor would I urge 
that every missionary should undertake 
this work which I am advocating. In 
no wise would I disparage the work of 
the touring, evangelistic missionary ; 
some of my happiest days were spent 
in that work. But this other work is 
needed as truly ; and while here, as in 
work of preaching, our native 
brethren must be counted on to do the 
best, we can do some important 
auxiliary work. ‘There certainly is at 
least some one in all the larger mis- 
sions who either by original, or by 
translation work can aid in counterac- 
ting the materialistic and pantheistic 
tendencies of Japanese intellectual 
life. 

It will be helpful to us all if we 
acquaint ourselves, and the more fully 
the better, with the philosophical 
thought of the country. Knotty ques- 
tions may be put to us in almost 
any hamlet where we have gone to 
preach. I remember a visit to a hot 
spring in the mountains of Aizu where 
I found some students of the Tokyo 
university, who soon pried me with 


questions regarding the nature and 
origin of conscience, regarding my 
reasons for- believing in mind as 


separate from brain-action, regarding 
the relation of Lotze’s philosophy to 
the school of Ritschl, etc. In the 
incessant calls that come to us for 
practical work we must not neglect 
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to train ourselves in exact and con- 
sistent thinking. We all have some 
philosophy of God, man, and the 
world; it is of great importance to us 
that we hold it not merely as a tradi- 
tion of our school days, but as a well 
reasoned conviction, which we can 
maintain over against the anti-theistic 
theories so prevalent i in this land. ‘The 
same is true regarding all our beliefs. 

My second “stlegestion is, that we 
make more of the work for the ae 
ren, both in Sunday school and i 
kinder garten. 

In the children we have the un- 
encumbered garden ~soil. The weeds 
which are co Juxuriant in the mind of 
the Koto Gakko and Dai Gakko- 
student have not yet found root. 
Here is our time to sow the good seed 
of the word of God. Much, of course, 
will be choked later on by the thorns 
and thistles of worldly, or of heathen 
life, but the impressions of childhood 
will never be wholly lost. According 
to Mr. Braithwaite’s statistical table 
we have not nearly ag many scholars 
enrolled in our Sunday schools as we 
have church members, certainly not 
a normal condition.* For our kinder- 
-gartens we have not even a single 
- column, while for our few hospitals we 
have four, though mostly blank. I do 
not hesitate to say that here in Japan 
to-day the kindergarten is of vastly 
greater importance than the hospital 
and the clinic. Get in the children into 
our Sunday schools and kindergartens; 
teach them of the loving Father and 
the compassionate Savior; let them 
sing of the flowers that God made to 
bloom, and the birds that God made 
to sing, and materialistic evolution 
will find it much harder to strike root 
when they have grown up. 

My last suggestion is, that in some 
way we plan to do more direct work 
for the young men. 


*Chureh members 41,656. Sunday school 
scholars 34,658; But I confess I doubt the 
accuracy of these figures. 

—Mr. Spencer’s figures jast published, give 
the total as 41,203. Editor, 


I do not forget that nearly every 
missionary is putting forth some effort 
to reach young men. I rejoice in the 
splendid work done by the Y. M. C. A. 
among both the student-body and 
among the men of the city. That 
work is worthy of our most cordial 
cooperation; it Is one of the most 
hopeful lines along which the -Church 
can work to-day. I only wish that 
Association had ten times the number 
of men anda hundredfold the means - 
at command which it now has. My 
suggestion is, whether it is not possible 
for individual Missions to supplement 
that work by forming Young Men’s 
Clubs, and by maintaining Christian 
Boarding Houses, in connection with 
the public schools of Chit Gakko and 
Kotd Gakko-grade. In Tokyo, in Ku- 
mamoto, in Sendai, Christian lodging- 
houses have exerted a most wholesome 
influence. Would. it not be possible 
for different Missions in Osaka, Kyoto 
and Kobe to erect and to maintain 
similar lodging-houses in connection 
with some of the schools in these? 
Often, I believe, the lodging-house 
would prove » more efficient evan- 
gelistic agency than the preaching- 
place. 

Young Men’s Clubs, not necessarily 
Y. M.C. A’s. from the start, but with 
a strong Christian leaven, with reading- 
room, social entertainments, and per- 
haps night-classes, have in several 
instances proved a very efficient agency 
for leading young men into the 
Church. A more systematic pursnit of 
this line of work by the different Mis- 


sions, I believe, would bring good 
results. 
It was Goethe who said: “ the des- 


tiny of any nation is determined by 
the character of its young manhood.” 
The Christian thought and Christian 
principie which we succeed in instil- 
ling into the hearts and minds of the 
young men of Japan will become the 
life-blood of the nation. ‘To-day the 
intellectual life of Japan is mostly 


anti-Christian ; the ethics, which are 


N~ 
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to form the character of the young | K. Handa. 
men, have been weighed, and found “The Firm Foundation of the 
wanting. The intellect can not be | Christian Faith ” by Jos. A. Beet, 


separated from the will. Japan may 
be turning more and more towards 
Christian ethics; so much the more 
reason that we should prove that the 
Christian truths, on whose branches 
the fruits of Christian ethics are 
growing, meet the legitimate demand 
of the intellect as truly as Christian 
ethics satisfy the heart and the con- 
sclence. 

Addendum: At the meeting of 
the Missionary Association, when this 
paper was presented, I was asked 
regarding literature in the vernacular, 
prepared to meet the anti-Christian 
views current in Japan. I have 
gathered the following list of books, 
which, however, does not claim to 
be complete. The books are also of 
greatly different character and value. 
Farther suggestions of helpful books 
would be of service. 

“Shinri Ippan” by M. Uyemura. 

“YVushin Ron” Go peton of 
Wiske’s “ Idea of God”) by I. Miyake. 

“Shizen Oyobi Chashizen” (Transla- 
tion of Bushnell’s “ Nature And The 
Supernatural”? by H. Harano, 

“Vushin Gi-gi’ ne ae of 


Ritter’s (“Ob Gott Ist. 1) by BR. Miura. 
Seikyo Shin-ron” — by ae Kozaki. 
“ Shinkd No Riya” by H. Kozaki. 


“Kami No Kengen ” by-'T. Yokoi. 

“Shukyo Tetsugaku” by Prof, Ladd. 

“ Shingaku Teiko ” (Transl. of Prof. 
Knose” “Mystery of Life”) by 
ITosogawa. 


 Soshiki Shingaku” by T. Yamada. 


“Shingaku No Dai Genri” by 
* J. D. Davis. 
amino Jiket?  “CPransl, of 


Harris”’ “ Self-Revelation of God) . by 
G. Takahashi. 

“Christianity and Problems of 
ModernThought ”’ by H. Hartshorn’and 
T. Tanaka. 

“ Philosophy of Theism ” by Prof. 
Bowne, translation by M. Uyenmura. 

“ Hvidences of Christianity” — by 


| 


translation by T. M. MacNair. 

“he Christian Religion”? by Prof. 
Visher, translation by 'T’. Tanaka. 

ae Kirisutokyo Yoryo Kogi” by Past. 
Christlieb and R. Minami. 

“ Kytshiki Yuibutsuron ’”” 
Takahashi. 

I venture to add three books only 
which I myself have found very 
helpful : 

“Vheism in the Light of Present 
Science and Philosophy” by James 
Iverach, M. A., D. D. 

“Through Science to Faith” by 
Newman Smyth, D. D. (a theistic 
aroument from a_ biologist’s stand- 
point, ) 

“he Philosophy of the Christian 
Religion”? by A. M, Fairbairn, M.A,, 
D, D,, LL. D. (the first part -especial- 
ly deals with the philosophical 
pro blems presented by nature and 
ee 


by- G. 


—An li ate olen had mar- 
ried a young woman with a reputed 
dowry of about £10,000, while he 
himself had ‘creat expectations.” 
Needless to say, every soul in the 
village knew about it. It was the 


Hee Suuday after their return from 


the honeymoon, and when the sermon 
was finished the pxrson proceeded, as 
usual to give out the hymn, verse for 
verse, to ‘his rustic congregation. All 
went well until the fifth verse was 


reached, and the parson began: ‘For- 
ever let my grateful heart,” when 


suddenly, and with some confusion, he 
exclaimed, “Omit the fifth verse !” 


and immediately began to recite aloud 


the sixth verse instead, ‘Those who 
had hymn-books promptly read the 
fifth verse : 
“ Forever let my grateful heart 
His boundless grace adore, 
Which gives ten thousand blessings 
now, 
And bids me hope for more.” 
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THE HEROIC IN MISSIONS. 
By Bisnor Joun F. Hurst, LL. D. 


HERE is something peculiarly dar- 
ing in the missionary spirit. We 
expect the hazardous and unlikely to 
be undertaken by him of the sword. 
His mind is intent upon his cause. 
He is sure that failure to-day can sel- 
dom be remedied to-morrow. Hence 


he casts everything away but his cause, 


and risks his life on faint possibilities | 


of triumph. He is intoxicated by his 
faith in his one chance of a thousand. 
Kingdoms have been won and great 
nations founded. by the indomitable 
will of one heroic spirit. Who does 
not remember that Clive built up the 
English dominion in India by his 
daring spirit? He never counted his 
foes or his own soldiers. On the con- 
trary, he went straight toward his 
mark—which was to drive the French 
out of the country. But the history of 
missions shows plainly that there is as 
much daring, as heroic a spirit, and as 
burning zeal for conquest, though of a 
different order, in the preaching of the 
Word, as can be found in the life of 
Cyrus or Alexander, or any modern 
leader of armies. The recent death of 
Wilham Taylor was a fitting and 
beautiful transfer, from the roll of the 
Church militant to that of the Church 
triumphant, of one of the bravest and 
mightiest spirits among the heralds of 
Christ to the nations, 

It is difficult to tell ‘which land 
furnishes the most striking proofs of 
the heroic missionary. If we go back 
into our colonial period, and witness 
the labors of Eliot, Brainerd, and 
others, we observe the same dauntless 
spirit which Paul exhibited when he 
traversed Asia Minor and the Greek 
peninsula. It was labor, too, of the 
very kind which belongs to the idea of 
sublime conquest. Ehot’s Indian 
Bible and the other literary undertak- 
ings of the sume period show that the 


missionary of that day had the true 
conception of the difficulties of triumph 
and of the real and sure way to achieve 
it. No language has been rude or 
narrow enough to arrest their defiant 
spirit. They have gone into wild 
tribes, mastered their limited vocabu- 
lary, reduced it to grammatical system, 
cast the gospel into if and built up 
Christian communities. 

A triumph of this very style of work 
is Jaensche’s Tibetan and English 
Dictionary. This man was a humble 
Moravian missionary in Tibet, a little- 
known kingdom lying north of India, 
and the highway between Russia and 
China. He and his devoted wife spent 
a long life among that people, and his 
literary achievement added a new 
triumph to the marvelous record of 
missionary work in philology. This 
modern instance of the manner in 
which the fearless missionary takes _ 
hold of the colossal difficulty of an 
unrecorded language shows that the 
same work is steadily going on every- 
where. He defies all linguistic 
barriers. If he finds he cannot be un- 
derstood, he gets an interpreter, and 
in a years’s time he knows how to talk 
the gospel to the natives and to train 
them into Christian life. The mis- 
sionary has thus been the herald of the 
scholar. He has smoothed the way 
for science, and brave and. strong has 
been the scholar who has been able to 
keep up with him in his steady march. 

In dealing with the savage and 
grosxer nature of the barbarian, the 
missionary has adopted the same cool 
and careful methods. His manner has 
been kindly. Te has caught the secret — 
of conquest. He has established 
schools, awed the cannibal by his 
supreme composure, transmuted his 
crude habits into the sweet rhythm of 
love, and built chapels over his dens 
of infamous idolatry. No real history 
of missions has yet been written. 
Many a record of their outward work 
has been published, but the subtle 
forces that have been bound up in 
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their hearts and have inspired their 
life have defied all efforts at description. 
We know how common a thing it is 
to suppose that the missionary, in the 
more advanced fields, has an easy life. 
It is alleged that he can have servants 
at low cost, and can surround himself 
with comforts that he may not have at 
home. Give him every comfort that 
one can imagive in an unevangelized 
country, he is still far behind his 
brother preachcr at home. Look 
his children. The atmosphere in 
which he lives is grossly corrupt. ‘The 
abominations are not to be described. 
Paul, in his first chapter of Romans, 
has alone depicted them. ‘They are 
too sensual to be brought within the 
‘limits of language. Children brought 
up in such enyironment have dangers 
to encounter that are not known in a 
Christian land. ‘To say nothing of the 
danger of climate, the moral conditions 
make it necessary to send the children 
home that they may have a fair op- 
portunity for a Christian life. Their 
chances for success and good morals 
are increased by sending them back to 
be educated by strangers instead of 
‘keeping them in a heathen cotntry. 
No. The missionary, when he bids 
farewell to his home, parts with the 
innumerable blessings of a Christian 
Civilization. Every day he spends 
away from these would be a bondage, 
but for his unconquerable zeal, his 
thirst for souls, and his belief in the 
certain triumph of the gospel in every 

land. 
Central Christian Advocate. 


Sir William Mackworth Young, who 
for nearly forty years has held high 
official porition in India, in a recent 
address at an anniversary of the Church 
Missionary society, said: ‘I take off 
-my hat to the humblest missionary 
that walks a bazar in India.’”’ Those 
who are best acquinted with the work 
of missionaries are most appreciative 
of it. 


atl 


THE FEAR OF GOD. 


By Yexkisrro NAKAMURA. 


(Translator of the Meth. Pub. House and of 
the Sunday School Periodicals.) 


MNHE fear of God is the. beginning of 

wisdom. ‘These intelligent words 
peculiarly appeal to the need of the so 
called scholars of this country. ‘They 
declare that there is no use of religion 
for themselves, but hold that it is none 
the less indispensable for the ignorant. 
From the tone of their expression it 
would seem that they want to find in 
religion an expedient for promotion of 
the welfare of others while they them- 
selves do not believe in it at all. No- 
thing is more absurd than such a 
notion and indeed it defies our com- 
prehension. At any rate, however, it 
is quite possible that, strange as,it 
may seem to say, the study of science 
may have led them to self-conceit and 
that of ethics to self-righteousness, the 
both of which place serious impediment 
in the way of seeking God. What is 
science, let me ask, but a result of 
inferences and experiments repeated 
for the past few centuries—a mere 
speck of time if compared with ever- 
lasting eternity 2 Closer acquaintance 
with science should naturally convince 
us further how little we know of it. 
What is ethics but something like a 


| systematic treatise on the moral laws 


hy which our actions should be regulat- 
ed? It is not the source of life. Nor 
does it give us any peace or rest. 
And finally what are they themselves 
who boast of their science and ethics 
in the strength of which they either 
deny or disregard the existence of God 
and assert that religion is not necessary 
for themselves? Are they not, to 
quote a phrase of a celebrated Chinese 
savant, merely “a grain of millet in 
the vast expanse of the blue ocean ?” 
While looking at the boundlessness of: 
the universe, we cannot but be struck 
with the insignificance of ourselves 
and simultaneously at the greatness of 
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God’s grace bestowed upon us. Were 
it not for self-conceit and self-right- 
eousness, the so called scholars might 
be enabled not only to see God through 
His works but even to feel Him actual- 
ly in their hearts. There is nothing 
so sweet and felicitous as to feel that 
God is near us. They might say that 
this is a superstition. But is man, in 
fact, so unworthy a creature as to fail 
to distinguish the true religion from 
the superstition? We are said to 
have been made after the image of 
God. 
is impossible for him to distinguish the 
true religion from the superstition in 
this age of civilization to the progress 
of which the former has greatly con- 
tributed, sadly underrates the value 
of his own conscience as well as his 
own understanding. ‘True religion 
has been the main factor of civilization 
antl any. one who denies it wilfully 
shuts his eyes to the grand programme 
of Providence manifested in the history 
of the world. Superstition never con- 
duces to any salubrious result, but the 
knowledge of God unmistakably in- 
spires us with love, strength, and 
happiness. This is neither a theory nor 
an illusion but a fact infinitely greater 


than that we spiritually communicate | 


with our dear friends and feel happy 
in the thought wafted, ag it were, 
between them and_ ourselves 
mutual, goodwill and sympathy and 
assistance if necessary are always near 
at hand. ‘This is the fact in our life, 
which we cannot help pondering in 
our hearts and boldly proclaiming for 
the sake of our fellow men. 


—A Georgia paper says: “At a 
revival meeting a man arose and said 
he was the wickedest man in the town. 
‘Td go to perdition if I should die to- 
nicht,” he concluded. Immediately 
an old deacon started the hymn, ‘If 
you get there before I do, look out for 
me ‘I’m coming, too? And then the 
deacon wondered why everybody laugh- 
ed. Indian Witness. 


~ 


Any one who may think that it 


that | 


| WHAT MEAN THESE CONSTANT 


APPEALS FOR MONEY P 


TNHEY mean that you have been 

delivered from the bondage of 
poverty in which so many dwell. If 
people are continually coming to you 
for money, it shows that you must be 
in comfortable circumstances. When 
the Jews came to the Promised Lani, 
God bade them, ‘ Beware, lest thou 
forget the Lord which brought thee 
forth ont of the land of Heypt, for it 
is He that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” 

They mean, also, that the world 
regards you as a person of generous 
impulses. ‘These frequent appeals are 
really a compliment to you, for there 
are people of laryer means than your- 
self who are selilom asked to give, and 
for obvious reasons. : 

These appeals may be an answer to 
your prayers. You have often prayed, 

“Thy kingdom come, Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” In 
answer to your prayer God has opened 
the dvors of heathendom in every 
direction. ‘This calls for money, but 
it ig a direct answer to your own 
prayers. What are you going to do 
about it ? Will you stop praying, or 
will you help answer you prayers ? 

It is a great help to ask one’s self 
the question, ‘Why did God imtrust 
me with what money I have ? ” Mak- 
ing due allowance for your own in- 
dustry and economy, it yet remains 
true that the blessing of God has been 
the main cause of your prosperity. 
Now why did God thus single you out 
and bestow upon you prosperity above 
so many of your fellow-men who have 
worked just as hard and have done the 
Lest they could 2? 

Tt could not have been for your own 
comfort merely, for those who have 
less money often have more real enjoy- 
ment, because of their freedom from 
care and responsibility. Now can we 
suppose that God wants you to leaye a 
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large inheritance to your children. 
What does it mean but that He in- 
tends that you shall have a large share 
in the extension of His kingdom, great 
joy in helping the needy, and a special 
opportunity to become like His Son ? 

If one wishes to become like Christ, 
he must give. That is the essential 
feature of Christ’s life—He gave—He 
gave all he had—He gave Himself 
And God wants you to become just 
like Hit, absolutely unselfish, holding 
yourself and all that you have at God’s 
disposal. 

Doubtless you have prayed like 
Elisha for a double portion of your 
Master’s spirit. Here is the answer. 
God has not only provided you with 
the means to give, but He is continu- 
ally supplying you with opportunities 
to deny yourself, that thus you may 
become more and more like your 
Master. Who can doubt that this 
is God’s purpose in entrusting us with 
money, that it may afford us special 
opportunities to grow in grace ? 

A gentleman once asked another how 
much he wantel him to give toa 
certain cause. ‘he other was not pre- 
pared to answer just then. He wrote 
to a friend and stated the case, and 
inquired if it would seem presump- 
tuous if he should ask the man for 
$25,000. ‘ Presumptous ? ” said the 
friend, “no, indeed ; it is only asking 
him to accept a $25,000 blessing. I 
am seldom able to take more than a 
dollar’s worth of blessing at a time.” 
There is a great truth here, and happy 
are they who have discernment enough 
to see it and grace to lay hold of if. 

Again, these appeals may mean that 
you are to be called to lay down your 
stewardship sooner than you suppose, 
and God wants you to be laying up 
_ treasure in heaven. ' He does not wish 
to deprive you of your money, and go 
He suggests that you convert it into 
the currency of heaven, and thus he 
able to enjoy it forever. “ Charge 
them that are rich in this world to be 
rich in good works, generous, laying up 


i 


themselves against the time to 
come.” (Fim. 6: 1%) 

A millionaire in this world may be 
a pauper in the next, but if he will 
obey the Scriptures he can take all his 
possessions with him. If we do not 
use God’s property as He desires, He 
may take away our stewardship and _ 
give it fo another who will make better 
use of it. 

A lawyer once asked the question, 
“How can one get rid of so many 
appeals 2” ‘That is easy enough,” was 
the reply. “Just stop giving alto- 
gether, and in a little while the public 
will find it out and will let you se- 
verely alone, as they do many others.” 
“ Yes,” said the lawyer, “I suppose 
that is so; but what would be the 
effect upon me if I should stop 
giving?” “Why, your soul would 
probably grow small just in propor- 
tion as your bank account grew large.” 
This is a phase of the question which 
many do not consider, “ What will it 
cost me not to give? ”—Howard W 
Pope in Congregationalist. 


See how the Man of Nazareth has 
consecrated the conimonest things: 
trasfiguring water into baptism, eating 
and drinking into holy communion, 
society into Church, cross into brooch. 
In sum, we see how the Lamb of 
Calvary is reorganizing human chaos, 
reversing human instincts, revolutioniz- 


ing human tendencies, marshaling 
human powers, disclosing human 
potentialities, celestializing human 


character, uprearing the temple of the 
New Humanity. Jesus, the Christ, is 
the Universal Seminary at which man- 
kind is evermore learning. He is the 
contemporary of all ages, the water- 
shed of humanity, all yonder side of 
him flowing into oblivion, all this side 
of him flowing into immortality—him- 
self the 

Lever to uplift the earth, 

And roll it in another course. 
—f!rom the “ Problem of Jesus,” by 
Geo. Dana Boardman. 
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EXTERNAL HINDRANCES TO 
YOUNG MEN ENTERING 
* THE MINISTRY. 


By Rev. ALBEertUS PIETERS. 


The question what things keep the 
educated young men of Japan from 
entering the ministry, is one that 
ought rather to be treated as an 
inductive study than as a subject for 
academic discussion. 

I cannot claim to have investigated 
the subject in this manner. What 
I write must therefore be understood 
rather as my idea of what would 
probably hinder me, if I were a 
Japanese student, than as a reliable 
statement of the things that do actual- 
ly hinder such men, Yet, so far as 
my ideas may be based upon some 
degree of acquintance with Japanese 
students and the conditions under 
which they grow up, they may be of 
interest to those who have not had 
similar opportunities. In consideration 
of this, I find no sufficient reason to 
set them down on paper. 

I wish, however, to point out the 
fact that they are mainly theoretical, 
and to suggest that steps be taken to 
secure more reliable knowledge on the 
subject. This could be done, it seems 
to me, if each Volunteer present at 
the Conference were to make it a 
point for the next nine or ten months 
to put to his Japanese friends the 
question : “ What are the things that 
hinder educated young men from 
choosing the ministry ?” ‘The answers, 
are fully noted, with particnlars as to 
the character of the person replying, 
should then be referred to be collated, 
compared, and worked up into an 
article for the next year’s conference, 
or for the “ Japan Evangelist”. The 
result would be an inductive study of 
real value, for answers thus coming 


_* Read at the Student Volunteer Convention, 
Karuizawa, August, 1902. 


from, let us say, one hundred separate 
sources in different parts of the 
empire, from missionaries, pastors, 
evangelists, Christian laymen, Y. M. 
C. A. workers, etc.,. would give us, no 
doubt, a new insight into the 
hindrances of which we speak. 

More than one object would ‘be ac- 
complished by such questioning, 
Readers of the life of Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin will remember how the American 
admiral, although not entrusted with 
any diplomatic mission on behalf of 
Robert College, yet did a great deal 
for it by simply putting to all the high 
officials whom he met the question: 
“Why can not the American college 
be built?” So for us to go about, 
during the ensuing year, asking of 
young men and others the question : 
“ What hinders men from entering 
the ministry?” may very probably, 
under the blessing of God, lead not a 
few to a serious consideration of the 
question, 

It is one that deserves such serions 
consideration. Not a problem can be 
suggested that is more vital to the 
success of the missionary enterprise. 
In every country a proper ministry is 
essential to the life aud growth of the 
church, and the same need exists here. 
But beyond this ordinary need of a 
ministry for the sake of the church, 
there is the tremendous need of men 
to act as heralds of the gospel to thosa 
who are still outside. That this work 
must be done mainly by the Japanese, 
and that these must be, in great part, 
educated men, we may take for grant- 
ed. 
men of less education, in an inferior 
position, provided they be men of 
especial gifts and spiritual power. 
But Bacon’s dictum remains true and 
applicable, that ‘the plots and mar- 
shalling cf affairs. come best from 
those that are learned ”’. 

Yet, if things are left to themselves, 
we can hardly expect a sufficient num- 
ber of young men to offer themselves 
for the Lord’s work here. I have had 


There is a place, no doubt, for _- 
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occasion recently to look into the ques- 
tion of how large a proportion of the 
membership of churches at home 
become preachers. I find that in our 
own denomination, which I suppose is 
not inferior, in this respect, to others, 
there are not more than twenty 
candidates each year. As we bave a 
membership of one hundred thousand, 
the proportion is one to each five 
thousand per year. At this rate the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokwai should have 
two new candidates each year, and the 
whole Protestant body only eight 
or nine. Manifestly, this will never 
do in the world. It might do to 
supply the internal needs, if the 
belevers were massed, as those at 
home are, in large congregations ; but 
scattered. as they are in little eTroups, 
it would not nearly suffice for the 
church itself, leaving the outside mass 
of the nation unprovided for. 

And yet, this is on the supposition 
that there are no hindrances here 
beyond those that exist at home. But 
there ae such hindrances, and form- 
idable ones. 

In the first place, the ministry does 
not fall naturally within the number 
of professions to be considered by a 


Japanese student about to choose his | 


calling in life. By this I mean that 
the Christian ministry is not yet a 
recognized part of the social structure 
in this country. It would hardly be 
reckoned among the professions by any 
ordinary Japanese who undertook to 
make a list of them. It does not fall 
within the horizon of the ordinary 
public, and the idea that it was a 
fitting thing for a well educated young 
man to devote himself to it would 
strike the ordinary student or teacher 
with considerable surprise. 

Of course, this is based upon 
principles that a Christian can. not 
allow to be just, but the furce of public 
opinion is to. be recognized as a factor 
even where its trend can not be ap- 
proved, and the practical issue of this 
state of affairs is that many things he 


sees, reads, or hears, bring to the atten- 
tion of the Japanese student the 
advisability of his becoming a govern- 
ment official, a business man, lawyer, 
teacher, or physician, while there is 
almost nothing to suggest to him the 
ministry. 

Further, the plans of young men in 
the higher schools are often, perhaps L 
might say generally, settled before 
they become Christians. When a man 
has, under the influences of the day, 
perhaps even in total ignorance of the 
existence of such a calling as the Chris- 
tian ministry, chosen his profession, 
and has perhaps already begun his 
preparation therefor, the idea of chang- 
ing it is all the less likely to occur to 
him. To do so involves not merely a 
total change of attitude on the part of 
the young man himself, but generally 
requires, if not the consent of his 
parents and relatives, at least a confer- 
ence with them. 

A man’s connections with his fami- 
ly, or clan, count for more in the 
Japanese social order than they do 
with us. Perhaps he is by birth the 
prospective head of the house, and all 
the relatives have looked forward with 
pride to his occupying a good position 
in life, a position with both honor 
and income enough to sustain or 
advance the reputation of the house. 
A similar case, although a more serious 


one, arises when the young man is 


an adopted son, who is expected to 
wed the only daughter of the house 
and thus to become heir to the honors 
and duties of headship. In either 
case, he has probably already incurred 
the displeasure of the family by 
embracing the alien faith. For this 
many a young man has been disin- 
herited from the house in which he 
was born or expelled from the one into 
which he was adopted. Almost every 
missionary can name cases of this sort. 
But suppose that his relatives are 
tolerant people, who are inclined to 
overlook his becoming a Christian, as 
a mere passing fancy or harmless 
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peculiarity, how different does the 
case Lecome when he proposes to 
abandon all the ambitious plans they 
have made for him and to devote him- 
self to the propagation of Christianity, 
adopting as his own a profession which 
absolutely cuts off all hope of wealth 
or social position and honor, one which 
seems to all the relatives quite beneath 
the dignity of the family, and opposed 
to its interests! A young man who 
appears before the family council with 
such an announcement deserves our 
sympathy, our prayers, and our admira- 
tion. 

How great a hindrance this attitude 
of relatives is, may be partly under- 
stood when we remember, which many 
of us have personal occasion to do, how 
pleased our own parents were when 
the announcement of a similar purpose 
was made to them, and how great a 
help their known preference was 
toward such a decision on our part. 

Not only are there these reasons to 
keep a Japanese Christian student 
from even considering the ministry as 
a calling, but if he begins to think 
seriously of it, the profession will 
probably « appear to him very unattrac- 
tive. This is so, first of all, in social 
position. At home the position of a 
minister is one of honor and influence. 
No boy can be ignorant that it is so. 


Here, on the contrary the Christian | 
ministry is, to most people, unknown ;: 


where known, generally despised. So 
far as the public is under Confucian 
influence, or under the agnostic 
tendencies of the more modern educa- 
tion, Christian ministers are apt to be 
confounded with the Buddhist priest- 
hood, and to share in the contempt 
felt for this class. If the difference 
between a Buddhist and a Christian 
evangelist is clear to any educated 
Japanese, he is pretty certain to regard 
Christianity as a worn out superstition, 
and its defenders as stupid fools or 
mercenary knaves. 

To a spirited young Japanese it 
must be very galling to place himself 


- 


smile: 


in the ranks of men so regarded. The 
student in a mission school feels this 
public attitude far less, but in the case 
of one in the Chu Gakko or Koto 
Gakko, if cannot help having great 
influence. All the more is this the 
case as such a man probably knows of 
no student well educated in a govern- 
ment institution who has become a 
preacher. I suppose that the number 
of such in the whole country can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
Even among believers, and in the 
ranks of the ministry itself there is too 


_ often found the notion that it would 


be preposterous for such students to 
enter the ministry. Some months ago 
I was talking to a minister in regard 
to two earnest young men, students of 
the Koto Gakko in Kumamoto. I 
sud: “What a splendid thing it 
would be if these men would devote 
themselves to the Lord’s work”. My 
friend answered, with an incredulous 
“That is out of the question. 
We can not expect young men of 
talent and education like that to 
become preachers. ‘Their prospects are 
too good !” 

Again, the ministry is unattractive 
from the standpoint of remuneration 
and prospective promotion... It is 
not the most admirable thing in the 
world that men need to be spurred 
on by hopes of promotion in rank 
or of increase in salary, but neither 
is it altogether to be condemned. 
Admirable or not, however, it is a 
factor of undoubted power at home, 
and there is no reason to consider it 
inoperative here. The question of 
remuneration is a very difficult one, at 
the present stage of the church’s 
progress. ‘I'here are as yet very few 
self-supporting congregations that pay 
respectable salaries, while those paid 
under mission rules are small; from 
the standpoint of a well educated 
man, very small. This is partly from 
lack of resources to pay larger sums, 
but not entirely. There are many 
things to be considered, and if it seems 
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on the one hand unwise to fix salaries 
so low, the dangers to be anticipated 
from a considerable increase are no 
less threatening. But whatever the 
reasons, the fact remains, that neither 
from the churches nor from the mis- 
sions can a prospective candidate for 
the ministry expect more than a bare 
living salary. ‘his difficulty of small 
salaries is frequently mentioned as 
operating to keep men out of the 
mninistry at home, but there is there 
no such dead level as there is here. 
The churches Hpiscopally governed 
have no doubt a certain advantage in 
the fact that they can offer a prospect 


of promotion in rank, usually ac- | 


companied by increase in salary. 
Presbyterian or Congregational church 
government does not admit of this, 
The place of such an arrangement is 
taken, to some extent, in a Christian 
country, by the difference in the size, 
wealth, and prominence of congrega- 
tions, giving an opportunity to a 
talented and energetic man to rise in 
his profession. Here the number of 
self-supporting churches is still too 
small to have this effect, while mission 
rules are not sufficiently flexible, and 
it is not easy to see how they can be 
made sufficiently fl-xib!e, to secure 
this end. 

That so large a proportion of the 
evangelists and ministers are in the 
employ of foreigners, makes the profes- 
sion unattractive to many. A tactful 
missionary will succeed, to a large 
extent, In removing the irritation caus- 
ed by his being in a_ position of 
superintendence over his Japanese 
brethren, but he can not alter the fact. 
As the representative of the churches 
at home, he is responsible for the 
funds entrusted to him. He must at 
least see to it that some respectable 
service ig rendered by the men whose 
salaries he pays. He may not support 
a bad man or a lazy man from mission 
funds. With the best of intentions 
and the utmost care he will sometimes 
make mistakes, Even if he does not, 


men will fancy themselves wronged 
and spread dissatisfaction, which is 
almost sure to take the form of com- 
plaint against the foreigner as a 
foreigner. 

This is an unavoidable incident of 
mission work, but it is none the less 
entitled to be mentioned among the 
hindrances, especially among so sensi- 
tive, proud, and intensely nationalistic 
a people as the Japanese. 

To the superficial, that is, to the 
ordinary immature observer, the minis- 
try is unattractive from the standpoint 
of results attained: There is nothing 
that attracts a young man like success. 
He feels within himself the stirring of 
untried powers. He feels that he can 
do something, perhaps fancies that he 
can do a great deal. He also sees that 
there is a great deal to be done for the 
uplifting of Japanese society. But he 
does not perceive that the pastor or 
evangelist of his acquaintance is ac- 
commplishing very much. On the con- 
trary, he seems merely to be preaching 
week after week, and year after year 
to a score or more of inattentive 
hearers. After a decade of labor he 
can point, perhaps, to a number of 
baptisms, but not to a flourishing and 
vigorous church, often not even to a 
hopeful nzwcleus. We need not be 
surprised if the Japanese student, 
recently converted, necessarily destitute 
of mature insight and ignorant of the 
magnificent sweep of redemptive 
history, can not discern beneath this 
apparent failure the real and enduring 
work of laying the foundations of the 
Ohristian church in Japan. Have we 
not ourselves often need of all onr faith 
and all our knowledge to escape dis- 


| couragement at the slow advance of 


our work ? 

So the student makes up his mind 
that the ministry is a failure, or if not 
quite that, he comes to the conclusion 
that he can do more for the cause of 
Christ by becoming a Christian 
teacher, or lawyer or “ statesman ’’. 
Many a man, who had already entered 
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the ranks of the ministry has left it 
under the power of the same convic- 
tion. Jt is a fatal error. The use- 
fulness of the man almost invariably, 
and his faith only too often, are 
shipwrecked upon this rock. But it is 
a natural error, and an honest one. 

This conviction, that the ministry is 
a failure, is alas, only too often shared 
by some Within its ranks, and thus it 
comes to pass that an earnest student 
is often discouraged from devoting his 
life to the gospel work by the very men 
who ought to urge him on. Not long 
ago a man for whose Christian charac- 
ter I have the highest respect, himself 
for some years an evangelist, although 
now engaged in another department 
of Christian work, told me that he 
often heard men say something like 
this: “I entered the ministry myself 
years ago, and had high hopes of suc- 
cess, but I have been disappointed. 
Now Lam too old to take up anything 
else, but I should not like to see my 
son become a preacher ”. 

Of course, such  disillusionized, 
disappointed workers are not confined 
to Japan, but the circumstances of the 
past decade have been peculiarly favor- 
able to their production, and I fear 
they are not the least hindrance to re- 
cruiting soldiers for the army of Christ, 
Of a different spirit was the brother 
who delivered an address some years 
avo before the students of our school, 
on the subject: ‘Why should young 
men choose the ministry ?” 
not himself enjoyed what one would 
call a prosperous career, but he assigned 
as one of the chief reasons for such a 
choice: “ Because it is emphatically a 
life of success”. I could have got up 
and embraced hin on the spot. Give 
us more of this spirit among the 
ministers, and students will be attract- 
ed to this calling instead of being 
repelled from it. 

To add to these external hindrances 
a discussion of the internal ones, would 
involve mentioning every spiritual 
deficiency which, in the case of the 


He had | 


_ things, both of weal or woe. 
_ be feared that the somber elements 


Japanese, as with us, saps the religious 
life and renders it unable to bear its 
proper fruit—a task beyond the space 
or the needs of a paper like this. 

If it is worth while to mention any 
one special deficiency in Japanese stud- 
ent Christians which blinds them to 
the glories of the ministry, I should suy 
it is a lack of realization of the eternal 
Tt is ‘to 


of the gospel, the dark back-ground 
of eternal loss that is everywhere 
presumed in what is said of salvation 
and glory, is not sufficiently brought 


_ to the attention of youthful converts. 


Much of the preaching about the 
uplifting influence of Christianity on 
society, or its ethical superiority, good 
enough in itself, becomes a positive 
injury when it crowds out of view the 
deeper elements of our religion. 

The consequence of this shallow 
presentation is that men know neither 
what they have been saved from nor 
what God has prepared for them. 
Neither love nor hope burns brightly 
in such a heart. Let a man get his 
eyes open to behold the invisible, and 
the hindrances will not keep him from 
esteeming the reproach of Christ great- 
er riches than the treasures in Heypt. 
Let a man know the terror of the 
Lord, and the love of Christ will 
constrain him to say: “Woe is me if I 
preach not the gospel ”. 

Yet we cannot be surprised if these 
ideas do not spring up spontaneously 
in the hearts of Christian Japanese 
students. ‘hey have not, for the most 
part, enjoyed the advantages of a. 
Christian training, and even when 
they with the fullest sincerity accept 
Christ as their Saviour, they do not at 
once realize the profound implications 
of such a surrender. ‘Too often, by 
the time they have attained the 
maturity of faith necessary to such a 
choice, their days of preparation have 
passed, and they are already in some 
other profession. 

In view of the fact that the Ameri- 
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can churches, with all the advantages 
of a mature religious life and a careful 
Christian training, furnish only about 
one candidate for each five thousand 
communicants per year, how can we 
expect to get any of the educated 
young men of Japan to offer them- 
selves for the Lord’s work? I think 
it was Henry Martyn who said: “If 
ever I should see a Brahmin converted, 
I should behold as real a miracle as 
the raising of the dead.’ The same 
thing may be said of our problem. If 
ever the educated young men of Japan 
offer themselves in any considerable 
numbers for the gospel ministry, we 
shall see a miracle of Divine grace and 
power. Yet such a miracle we must 
see. Our work is doomed to failure 
without it. 


THE MUSLPARD SEED WILL 
NOT FAIL. 


The mustard seed does not need the 
richest soil in which to grow. It can 
take root in sterile places and there 
grow up and cast forth its shade. 
Thus with the kingdom. Rome was 
grander than Syria; power was hers, 
opulence, literature, luxury. Palestine 
was insignificant ; it was stiff-necked ; 


and it itself tortured its own Prophet | 


of Nazareth in Galilee. He was born 
ina stable, cradled in poverty, brought 
up in a despised village; and He 
preached His full life, His fall mes- 
sage, and Rome never even heard of 
His name. Yet to day where are the 
Cesars? and where is the Christ ? 
The eagles are gone ; the cross remains. 
Brother, some fields may be sterile 
still, some lands hostile. Well. Let 
the beginnings in faraway Palestine 
teach you their lesson: the mustard 
sced will not fail; if is from heaven ; 
it is planted by God.—Central Christ- 
tan Advocate. 


MEETING DOUBT IN MIS- 
SION FIELDS 


A correspondent in Japan writes : 

‘Tam planning more personal work 
in this immediate vicinity. Beside 
the students there are many teachers, 
officials, military men, doctors, etc, 
who are friendly and willing to take 
on personal religion. But their religi- 
ous ideas are so dwarfed, distorted, 
and overlaid with ignorance and 
prejudice! lor example, the wife of 
the second judge at the court-house 
here is studying Christianity and really 
interested. Her husband is a ‘‘ Sansei 
Ka ’?’?—that is, one who favors Chris- 
tianity. I called on them with my 
wife, and I had a long talk with him. 
The miracles stagger him, as they do 
many of the more acute minds of this 
people. - He said they were out of 
gate in this twentieth century, etc., 
and all I could say seemed of little 
avail to convince him that Christ’s 
miracles were facts, not “ haber ”— 


-pious frauds, mere stories—and were 
I ; 


unlike the alleged miracles of Shaka 
(the Buddha). He argued quite at 
length. I did not argue, but tried to 
show him how there is an ‘¢ntelligent 
faith based on reality. THe said, final- 
ly, that he was a hopeless case, too old, 
ete., but that he wanted his wife and 
nephew—a fine looking collegian—to 
become Christians, and urged us to 
teach them! Another man was one 
of the college faculty, and his difficul- 
ties were along much the same line, 
and also as to the personality of God. 
His ideas were largely materialistic, 
and he confused religion with supersti- 
tion. I sought to show him that he 
could not expect mathematical and 
scientific proof or evidence on moral 
and spiritual questions, and urged him 
to open his spiritual nature—which he 
conceded that he possessed—to the God 
who is a Spirit, and in whom we live 
and move and have our being; who 


oO? 
has made us for Himself, and can 
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satisfy our spiritual thirst as water 
does the physical.’ 

This letter we print, not only to 
show the difficulties confronted by 
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missionaries in the Orient, but for the») 


sake also of calling attention to what 
we believe is 
these perplexities as found existing in 
candid doubters. 

It seems impossible to vindicate the 
sible record of miracles, as swch, to a 
skeptical mind. ‘To one who admits 
the inspiration of the Word and the 
Divinity of Christ, miracles are no 
obstacle. ‘hey seem rather to be con- 
sistent with the whole situation. If 
God was really manifest in the flesh, 
such wonders comport with this 
supreme fact. But, where the mind 
is not yet convinced of this supreme 
fact, a different mode of argument 
seems needful. And we here submit 
the method we have found always suc- 
cessful with rinds not voluntarily 
shutting out light. 

The Resurrection of Christ can be 
historically vindicated, as an event, as 
fully and satisfactorily attested as any 
other fact of history. Taking the New 
Testament simply as an authentic 
history, from credible sources, aud for 
the time holding in abeyance _ its 
Divine inspiration, we have abundant 
proof that Jesus Christ died, was 
buried, rose again the third day. 
Moreover, when we consider that He 
was not only seen on various occasions, 
and by many and various parties, 
numbering from one to two and three, 
eleven, and even five hundred, but 
was heard by them discoursing of 


mysteries, giving instruction and 
injunction, and correcting erroneous 


misapprehensions, etc., and that He 
ate and drank with them after He was 
risen, 1t becomes plain that to doubt 
Christ’s Resurrection is to discredit all 
human testimony’ We must at once 
relegate all historic records, especially 
if they contain anything marvelous, 
however abundantly attested, to the 
limbo of the incredible, 


the best way of meeting | 
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Now, once let the Resurrection of 
Christ be put in its place as an un- 
doubted matter of history, and all 
other miracles become credible, for. all 
others are éncluded in this, as the less 
in the greater. When Christ rose 
from the dead, blind eyes saw, deaf 
ears heard, dumb lips spake, palsied 
limbs moved, withered arms were 
stretched forth. All that He had 
done to others was done in Himself: 
thus in one stupendous wonder, 
miracle, and sign setting the seal of 
truth upon all recorded marvels of 
His human history. Admit miracles, 
and prophecy is no longer impossible 
or improbable, for it is but a miracle 
of knowledge as the others are of 


| power. 


It was some such line of argument 
that convinced Gilbert West and Lord 
George Lyttleton, when near the 
middle of the eighteenth contury, they 
came together to plan an assault on 
Christianity. In order to conduct the 
assault with success, they felt they 
must march around its fortress and 
study its defenses, to learn their weak: 
points. So, separating a twelvemonth 
for careful and searching and critical 
Bible study, they came together again, 
and found that each had, independent- 
ly of the other, come to the conclusion 
that Christianity was true, and instead 
of opponents agreeing on a mode of 
attack, they found themselves ad- 
vocates, prepared to unite in its defense. 
Gilbert West wrote a masterly essay on — 
the Resurrection of Christ as au ins 
controvertible fact, and Lord Lyttleton 
a companion work on the conversion and 
apostleship- of Saul of Tarsus. West 
contended that there was no accounting 
for the widely prevalent belief in the 
Resurrection of Christ except as a 
historic fact, and if admitted to be 
such , Christianity i is a Divine religion 
and Christ a Divine Being. Lyttleton, 
with equal conyiction, maintained 
that there is no adequate hypothesis - 
to account for the instantaneous con- 


version of the arch persecutor, unless 
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he actually saw Christ risen—on the 
way to Damascus. This was 160 years 
ago—and that same mode of proof 
will convince, to the end of days, any 
man who is willing to be convinced. 
We commend to our brethren, both at 
home and abroad, a weapon of candid 
controversy that, to our knowledge, 
never grows dull and never proves 
ineffectual. Its thrust is keen and its 
power unfailing. 


Missionary Review. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


To the Editor 
Evangelist ;” 

Dear Sir ; 

For one I regret that.the “ Japan 
Evangelist,’ which is not the paper of 
any one Mission, or group of Missionar- 
ies, has lent its columns to Dr. 
Dearing for an attack upon some 
missionaries with whom he evidently 
disagrees in matters of Biblical ceritic- 


of “The Japan 


ism. I feel that the less of newspaper-_ 


controversy and newspaper-attacks we 
have, the better for our common 
work. We have enough in common 
to stand side by side in Christian 
work. The Zaikyo Dendo work has 
proved this anew. If we cannot 
cooperate for some reason, then let us 
part as brethren, and each one, ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own 
conscience, work for the winning of 
‘this nation for Christ. 

The “ Japan Evangelist ” is read in 
other lands. It gces into the libraries 
of many of our American theological 
seminaries. It is certainly due to the 
Misionary body in Japan that no 
misrepresentations be allowed to go 
abroad. Yor this reason I can not but 
regret the impression conveyed by Dr. 
Dearing, as if some missionaries were 
treating the Bible so irreverently that 
even the secular daily press of Japan 
is led to cry.out against it. 


I was not at Karuizawa, and there- 
fore not a member of the theological 
club whose deliverances Dr. Dearing 
criticizes, But I know something of 
what was said in the club, and how 
much there is in this ery of the secular 
press of Japan. 

Some missionaries accept the views 
regarding the Old Testament records 
held by scholars like George Adam 
Smith, Pres. MWarper of Chicago, Prof, 
Curtis of Yale, Prof. Paton of Hartford 
and others. They expressed these 
views in the club. The editor of the 
“ Kobe Herald,” by the courtesy of the 
club, was invited to attend its sessions. 
He is certainly a most amiable gentle- 
man, but will make no claim to be 
considered a Biblical scholar. He 
disapproved of some of the views ex- 
pressed, and forthwith wrote editorials 
against them. ‘This is the only case 
of the « secular daily press” crying 
out against the treatment of the Bible 
by missionaries. That it is unfair to 
stiematise as irreverent the critical 
study of the Bible, and the acceptance 
of some of the so-called critical views, 
will be patent to any candid man. It 
is unjust to the missionaries of Japan 
to give the impression that it has 
among its number men so forgetful of 
what the Bible is, that “even the 
secular daily press” has to cry out 
against their unbecoming conduct. 

“T have no desire for newspaper-con- 
troversy, and. I sincerely hope that the 
“Japan Livangelist” will not allow 
itself to become the medium for theo- 
logical conflicts. But for the sake of 
the good name of our missionary body 
I feel that a more correct statement of 
the situation than Dr. Dearing has 
given ought to be placed before the 
readers of the “ Japan Evangelist.” 

Fraternally yours, 
Geo, H. Albrecht. 
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The reason given by Dr. Albrecht | 


for supposing, that, because the “Hvan- 
gelist is not the paper of any one Mis- 


sion or group of Missions, it should not | 


lend itself to Dr. Dearing for an attack 


tipon some missionaries with whom he | 
evidently disagrees,” is Just the reason — 


we think we are justified in printing 
such an article. 

Dr. Dearing was kind enough to 
contribute his article on “ Karuizawa as 
a Summer Resort” at the special 
request of the editor. 

Dr. Albrecht is perfectly correct in 
saying that such a paper as ours should 
be as free as possible from Theological 


| 
controversy and we do not wish this to 
| go farther than the printing of Dr. 
| Albrecht’s letter in this number. : 
We wish to call the attention 0 
those who are criticising Dr. Dearing 
to the fact, that not one name is 
mentioned, not word said that needs 
make this a personal matter. Dr. 
Dearing merely wished to call atten- 
tion to what he considered the grave 
danger of such discussions among the 
teachers of some of our Christian 
Schools. In this land, of all lands in 
_ the world it seems to us such questions 
are better left out of public discussion. 
Editor Evangelist. 


7K * * * 


isston Sates, 


THE DAI KAI. 


MEETING OF SYNOD OF 
CHURCH OF CHRIST 
IN JAPAN. 


The General Synod of the Nihon 
Kirisuto Kyokai closed a very harmoni- 
ous four days’ session at noon of the 
13th inst. The Synod which for a 
few years past has met annually held 
its present session in the Shinsakae 
Kaido, Tsuliji, Tokyo, and was opened 
10 a.m 10th inst.’ Rev. Mr. Tada, of 
‘Tosa, former Moderator, being unable 
to be present there was no sermon 
though there were other religious ex- 
ercises. ‘This was not so much a loss 
as for the two days previous religious 
exercises had been held at the 'l'suno 
Hadzu Sanatarium attended largely 
by the Pastors and Evangelists of the 
Church of Christ in Japan, These 
exercises had consisted of addresses 


delivered by Foreign and Japanese 
ministerial brethren, and were of a 
very satisfactory nature. Drs. Schneder 
and Hail had papers on the Christian 
Life and the Incarnation of Christ. 
Prof. Sasawo on the Two Streams of 
Theology in Germany, and Rey. 
| Yoshioka a Comparison of Christianity 
and the Philosophy of Wo-yo-mei of 
the Ming dynasty in China. The 
latter emphasized the principle of love, 
and the authority of conscience. ‘This 
latter subject came in quite appro- 
priately as ‘‘ the Ministerial Meeting” 
was attended by Chinese evangelists 
from Formosa. One spoke in English, 
and the other in Chinese, and were 
able to communicate with their Jap- 
anese brethren through Rev. Mr. 
Kawai, at Taipei, who accompanied 
them to the Conference and Synod. 
The Synod was constituted by the elec- 
tion of the Rev. Kota Hashino as new 
Gicho and Rev. Y. Banno ag assistant 
clerk to the Rev. S. Wada, stated clerk. 


P 
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Friday’s session, as Saturday a.m. was 
mostly taken up with reports. Satur- 
day p.m. the Formosan visitors gave 
interesting addresses, One spoke free- 
ly in English and the other submitted 
his address in Chinese writing which 
was interpreted by Rev. Mr. Kawai. 
Both are reported to be sons-in-law of 
the Presbyterian Missionary Makay of 
Formosa, and who married a Chinese 
wife. Sunday p.m. the Communion 
of the Lord’s Supper administered in 
the Shinsakae Church by the Revs. K. 
Ibuka and K. Hoshino. At night, a 
popular lecture service was held in 
the same place. One also was held at 
Kaigan Church, Yokohama, by two 
delegates to the Daikai, Rev. Sasakura 
of Nagoya, and Rev. Yoshioka of 
Osaka. Mr. Sasakura’s address was on 
the Prodigal Son and_ the theologi- 
cal teachings it presented, (1) the 
Personality and Unity of God, (2) 
Nature of Sin, (3) of repentance, (4) 
God’s fatherhood and compassion (5) 
salvation, were very clearly and 
earnestly presented. 

Monday a.m.’s session was mainly 
devoted to business. Rejection of an 
appeal from the members of Wado 
Kogisho against their excision from 
the -Tokyo Presytery. The election 
of members of the Board of Home 
Missions. A vote had been passed to 
make the amount to he raised for 1903 
Y. 7.500. Also a report of the amounts 
subscribed jand paid in for the 
Ministerial Sustentation fund, viz., 


paid. 

‘On reading of minutes, and after 
prayer by the Gicho, the Benediction 
was pronounced by the venerable 
Masatsuna Okuno, the oldest Minister 
in Japan, in his 81st year, and acting 
Pastor of the Church where the sessions 
of the Synod were held. After adjourn- 
ment the Synod, to the number of 
seventy guests, was entertained to a 
cold luncheon by the foreign and Jap- 
anese ladies of the Churches in ‘Tokyo. 
This proved an unusually enjoyable 


entertainment owing not only to the 
excellent provision made for the body, 
but in a number of unexpected ad- 
dresses from ladies present, one being 
Mrs. Carrothers now on a visit to 
Japan, who with her husband 33 years 
ago this month began Christian work 
in Tokyo. hen, for safety, was advis- 
ed to make their entrance by small 
boat from Yokohama to Tokyo and to 
land in one of the Tsukiji canals. This 
they did and landed near the then 
Tsukiji Hotel, kept, if we mistake not, 
by Mr, Santo, now a prominent Chris- 
tian in Tokyo. Officials forbade the 
teaching of Christianity and the lady 
in question complied with the requisi- 
tion till one of her pupils read the 
sentence “In A.D). 1492 Columbus 
discovered America.”’? He asked what 
that date signified? She replied the 
birth of Christ. Not long after he met 
“B.C.” He asked what that meant? 
When told, he askel you date every- 
thing from his birth 2? When answered 
in the affirmative, he said Christ must 
have been a great man. I am going 
to learn about him. And from that 
day she began to teach the Bible. A 
very lovely, and intelligent old lady, 
of 73, told how she was one of Mrs. 
Carrothers first pupils, and how being 
then 40 years of age she could not 
learn English which she now regretted, 
for had she done so she could have now 
elegantly interpreted for her teacher. 
Very unexpectedly, too prominent 


A041. eubsoribad’. ¥.1.082:56 | pastors, one in Japanese, and the other 
4 ee = d ° ) ms 


in the English language, bore grateful 
testimony to their early indebtedness 
to Mrs. Carrothers and her husband 
for instruction. Mrs. Carrothers, who 
had said she felt sorry at first to find 
her old Yedo home, the city and every- 
thing so changed, expressed herself 
now more than satisfied at the won- 
derful changes God had wrought. 


The total’ membership is 11,851 
being composed of males 5,352, 
females 4,966, and baptized infants of 
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believers 1,533. The additions by 
baptism in the past year were: adult 
males 699, females 487, children of 
believers 146, total 1,284. The total , 
contributions being 37,048 yen, or 3 
yen for each adult believer, an ad- 
vance of about 17,000 yen upon 
1901. 8. 8. scholars are: children 
5,323 and 1,258 adults, or a total of 
6,581. There are 71 churches, and 
and 108 Kogisho or preaching places, 


with 75 ministers and 85 licentiates | 


or evangelists. There are also 34 mis- 
sionaries labouring in connection with 
the Church of Christ in Japan. Of 
other officers there are 281 elders, 103 
deacons and 42 deaconesses. The Dai 
Kai or General Synod is a_ body 
representing five Presbyteries in 
different parts of the Empire, such as 
the Tokyo, Miyagi, Naniwa, Sanyo, 
Chinsei. A Sixth Presbytery has just 
been formed out of the Miyagi, and 
includes the Hokkaido. So now by 
this first ecclesiastical organization in 
Japan the whole Empire is included 
from the Hokkaido to Taiwan. The 
representatives of six different Mis- 
sionary Boards, now all of America, 
are engaged in educational and evan- 
gelistic work in aid of this Church. 
The Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo; the Tohoiu 
Gakuin, Sendai; the Steele College, 
Nagasaki, are the chief institutions for 
education of males; the Joshi Gakuin, 
Tokyo; the Ferris Seminary and 
Kyoritsu Jo-Gakko, Yokohama; the 
Sturgis Seminary, Nagasaki; and Girls’ 
Schools in Osaka, Sendai, [Kochi, 
Nagoya, etc. are the principal schools 
for girls. Womans Bible Schools are 
established at Tokyo, and Yokohama, 
and Theological Schools at Tokyo, 
and Sendai, and formerly at Nagasaki. 
Though two of the Mission Boards 
cooperating early carried on efficient 
medical work that work has long since 
been abandoned.—Communicated. 


7 oO" 
ago. 


THE KATEI GAKKO. 
By. Rev. D. C. Gremns, D. D. 


Many of the readers of the Japan 
Mail will remember Mr. Kosuke Tome- _ 
oka, for a time Chaplain at the Suga- 
mo Prison in the suburbs of Tokyo. 
Great opposition was aroused against 
him by the Buddhists some four years 
ago. Possibly in part as a result of 
this opposition, attention was drawn 
to him and his methods which were 
found to be in full accord with the 
views of the best penologists of Great 
Britain and the United States,and he 
was appointed an instructor in the 
school for prison officials, which was 
established in okyo some three years 


Mr. Tomeoka had previously served 
with credit in the Hokkaido prisons 
and had been encouraged by prom- 
inent men interested in prison re- 
forms to visit the United States. for 
study and observation. He carried 
with him letters of introduction to 
well known penologists at whose sug- 
gestion the Prison Commissioners of 
Massachusetts kindly permitted him 
to spend fourteen months in - the 
Concord Reformatory, with the pri- 
vilege of the closest intimacy with the 
officials. He subsequently spent a 
month with Mr. Brockaway at the- 
Elmira Reformatory in New York, 
and later inspected some sixty or 
seventy of the best prisons, reforma- 
tories, and child-saving institutions in 
different parts of the United States. 
He also spent six months in the office 
of W. I’. M. Rounds, Esq., Secretary 
of the Prison Association of New York. 

While he has never visited Great 
Britain, he has been in correspondence 
with some of the more noted anthori- 
ties on the subject of prison methods 
and of child-saving. His appointment 
as Instructor in the school for prison 
officials gave him the opportunity to 
carry out a plan which he had cherish- 
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ed for many years, namely, the estab- 


lishment of a school for the care of 


wayward children. Jfriends rallied 
about him and three years ago he laid 
the foundation of the “ Katei Gakko,” 
or Home School, for wayward children. 

His plan was a most cautious one. 
He determined to provide at first 
accommodations for only twelve or 
fifteen boys, and to add cottages from 
time to time for similar companies, as 
the experience of the teachers and the 
interest of the public in the enterprise 
should warrant. 

Accordingly some three acres of 
Jand were purchased near the Sugamo 
Prison and the school was started in a 
modest way. A dozen boys were 
almost immediately placed in 
school, many of them by their parents 
or friends, who in some cases paid 
their expenses, in whole or in part. 
Since it is a private institution, there 
is no authority to detain the boys, ex- 
cept with the consent of their parents 
or guardians, but no serious difficulty is 
experienced in this regard and no bolts 


or bars are necessary to keep them | 


within bounds, for they soon become 
interested in the school and loyal to it 
and its manager. Less than a year 
ago a new building was put up and 
the number of boys increased to 
twenty-five. * 

In the meantime, owing chiefly we 
may suppose to the purpose of the 


Government to establish reformatories | 


for criminal children in all, or nearly 
all, of the prefectures, there came a 
demand for young men trained to deal 
with such children. Accordingly, Mr. 
'Tomeoka opened a training school for 
this class of officials, in which instruc- 
tion is given in the theory of child- 
saving institutions and the history of 
the movement which they represent, 


while opportunity is afforded to the | 


students to share in the care of' the 
“Katei Gakko.”’ The association of 
these two institutions has worked well 
and is full of promise. The location 
is excellent and the grounds, formerly 


the | 


occupied by the villa of a well-to-do 
Tokyo resident, are tastefully laid out. 
Some six weeks ago, the first build- 


ing, containing the chapel, rooms for 


| a dozen boys, etc., was destroyed by 


fire. Fortunately most of the boys 
had been taken to the sea-shore and 
were able to remain there for a time, 
so the immediate inconvenience was 
reduced to a miaimum. It is now 
proposed to raise at once yen 2,500, to 
replace the lost building and to add 
somewhat to the accommodations of 
the school. An appeal is, therefore, 
made to both Japanese and foreigners 
for contributions. 

Immediately after the fire a few 
friends got together to make plans for 
rebuilding and among their own 
number yen 1,000 was immediately 
raised. Not long after, an unknown 
French gentleman, whether from in- 
terest awakened by the news of the 
fire is not clear, sent in yen 500 to be 
set aside as the beginning of an endow- 
ment fund, 

There are few philanthropic enter- 
prises in Japan more intelligently plan- 
ned or which promise better success, The 
relations of the Director. to his wards 
are most admirable and he has sue- 
ceeded in securing assistants of a 
similar spirit. It is too early to give 
statistics which would be impressive, 
but it may be said that out of the 
small number of boys who have been 
received, several have already been 
sent back to their parents apparently 
reformed and with good prospect of 
their becoming useful members of 
scclety. 

Mr. Tomeoka will always be glad to 
receive visitors and explain to them 
lis plans. None can hear these plans 
and see the boys withont acknowledg- 
ing that the institution is, what its 
name declares it to be, a ‘“ Home 
School.” It is worthy of the support 
of all who are interested in the 
philanthropic movement so conspicuous 
in the life of New Japan. 

Mr. 'Tomeoka refers by permission to 
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the following gentlemen:— N. W. 
Mclvor, Esq.; Capt. F. Brinkley, R. 
A.; the Rev. J. D. Davis, D. D.; and 
the Rev. Henry Loomis. 

Contributions may be sent Paes 
to Mr. Kosuke Tomeoka, Katei Gakko, 
Sugamo-mura, Kita Toyoshima- gor, 
Tokyo, to the Rev. Henry Loomis, 
Bible House, 60 Settlement, Yoko- 
hama, or to myself, 22 Nakano-cho, 
Ichigaya, Tokyo. 


JAPAN SABBATH ALLIANCE. 
By Rev. Junius Sorgr, D. D. 


VHE jist Convention of the Japan 
Sabbath Alliance met at Ginza 
Hall on Saturday, October 25, at 9.30 
A. M. pursuant to arrangements made 
by a Joint-committee. In spite of the 
rainy day there was an attendance of 
sixty-five, about one-fourth being mis- 
sionaries. Deep interest was mani- 
fested by all present.* 

The first half hour was devoted to a 
prayer-service, conducted by Rev. Y. 
Chiba. This prayer-service struck the 
key-note of the Convention, giving 
tone and direction to its exercises. At 
10 o’clock Rey. O. B. Moseley, Chair- 
man of the Joint-committee, took the 
chair. The morning was largely taken 
up with the consideration of the Con- 
stitution, as proposed by the Joint- 
committee. ‘The discussion 
mainly around the Name of the Alli- 
ance. ‘l'wo amendments were offered : 
one to call it ‘ ‘The Lord’s Day Alli- 
ance” and one “The Holy Sabbath 
Alliance.” Finally the recommenda- 
tion of the Joint-committee was adopt- 
ed: “'The Japan Sabbath Alliance.” 
This was agreed to, largely because the 


* The “foreign” workers present were :—G. 
Allchin, A. C. Borden, B. Chappell, H. H. 
Coates, J. Cosand, G. F. Draper, J. W. Frank, 
F. E. Hagin, J. H. Hamilton, L. Layman, H. 
M. Landis, C.B. Moseley, J. Soper, H. Topping, 
ae H. Van Dyke, M. N. Wyckoff, and seyeral 
ladies, 


centered | 


upwards,” 


| “twenty-five sen” 


second article defines the Day as the 
“ Christian Sabbath (the Lord’s Day).” 

The proposed Constitution as -a 
whole was then unanimously adopted, 
after making slight changes in Articles 
three and sia, as follows : _ 

In Article three the words, 
were left out, 
was inserted between 
and shall be 
entitled to ;—approving the objects of 
the Alliance by signin g the Membership 
Cards. In Article sia “one” vice 
President was substituted for three,” 
and “ Counselors ”” was inserted 
immediately following—said Counsel- 
ors to be officers of the Alliance, 

See Constitution as found in the 
June (1902) number of THe Hvay- 
GELIST. 

It was decided that the Constitution 
as adopted in Japanese be the “ recog- 
nized text,” and Messrs Coates, Ukai 
and Wyckoff were appointed to trans- 
late and publish tho Constitution in 
English. 

Just before the adjournment of the 
morning session, at 12.15 P. M., a 
Committee of five —Messrs. Kozaki, 
Wyckoff, Ukai, Chiba and Frank 
—wwas appointed to nominate the 
officers of the Alliance. 

The afternoon session began at 2 
o’clock, Rev. G. Lnuma leading in 
prayer. After the minutes of the 
morning session were read by Mr. 
Ukai and approved, the Committee on 
Nominations made its report as 
follows :— 

For President, H. Kozaki; Vice 
President, C, B. Moseley ; Counselors, 
Julius Soper, J. W. Frank, Y. Chiba, 
K. Hoshino and M, Tomita: Treasurer, 
W. N. Wyckoff; ‘Sceretaries, Ie ae 
Coates_and I. Ukai. 

On motion these nominations were 
unanimously approved. Mr. Kozaki, 
the newly elected President, then took 
the chair. 

On motion it was decided to hold 
at an early date a Social Meeting 
(“Shim boku-kwai”) in Tokyo, to briug 


“and 
and the 
following 
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the objects and aims of the Alliance 
more prominently before the minds of 
Christians and other sympathizers in 
this movement. A committee—Messrs. 
Chiba, Tinuma and Wyckoff—was 
appointed to arrange for this Social 
Meeting. 

Revs. C. B. Moseley and T. Ukai 
then read carefully prepared papers on 
the Sabbath question—one in English 
and one in Japanese. These papers 
were listened to with marked atten- 
tion, and a vote of thanks was extended 
to these two brethren for treating the 
subject so ably and interestingly. 

The Secretaries were requested to 
prepare a resumé of the proceedings of 
the Convention for publication in 
English and Japanese papers. 

One of the most important actions 
of the Convention was the appoint- 
ment of a Committee, consisting of 
Messrs. Koziki, Soper, Hoshino, 
Hamilton, Iinuma and Topping, to 
draw up an address, making a full 
and strong presentation of the Sabbath 
question, as well as giving the objects 
and aims of the Alliance. This ad- 
dress or appeal will largely embody 
the papers read by Messrs. Moseley and 
Ukai! It will be published in tract 
form for general distribution, both in 
Japanese and English. It is hoped 
this address will be ready far distribu- 
tion by Christmas of this year. 

Another very important action taken 
—probably the most important—was 
the following:— hat the General 
Executive Committee (consisting of 
the Officers of the Alliance) be re- 
quested to confer with at least two 
persons—a missionary and a Japanese 
Pastor—in all of the leading centers 
of Christian work in the Empire, and 
secure, as far as possible, through them 
the organization of Branches in these 
centers; and also to confer with all 
Christian pastors in the Empire, with 
the view of securing their cordial coop- 
eration in this movement, urging them 
to set apart one Sunday in the year 

for the presentation of the Sabbath 


The second 
was suggested as 


question to their people. 
Sunday in December 
a suitable time; still, the time is left 
to the discretion of each Church, If 
all, however, could fix upon the same 
day, it would be far better. 

pes~ In order that this movement 
may be a real success, there must be 
hearty and systematic cooperation on 
the part of its friends. However hard 
a Central Committee may work—and 
the burdens are not light—unless 
every friend of this vital and im- 
portant question rallies to its support, 
by prayer, work and contributions, it 
will fail. The expenses are not heavy, 
but we need at least five hundred— 
there ought to be thousands—subseri- 
bers of twenty-five sen each, This is 
a small sum for each one, but very 
essential to the work of the Central 
Committee. Prof. M. N. Wyckoff, of 
Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo, is Treasurer. 
Ife will be most happy to receive these 
annual fees at any time—the sooner 
the better, He will acknowledge 
receipts promptly. 

The Ginza Hall, 20 Nishikonya-cho, 
Kyobashi-ku, Tokyo, was made the 
Headquarters. All comraunications, 
not of a financial character, should be 
addressed to Rev. ‘Il. Ukai, who re- 
sides at Headquarters. 

After the reading and approval of 
the minutes of the afternoon session, 
and prayer by Rev. Henry ‘Topping, 
the Convention: adjourned at 4.30 
o'clock with the benediction by the 
President. 

During the Convention Julius Soper 
read several of the letters, sent by 
friends of the Alliance, living at a 
distance. As they are full of interest, 
showing how generally the movement 
is appreciated, extracts from them are 
herewith given :— 

Dr. Pettee, of Okayama: ‘At 
least three of the higher grade govern- 
ment schools in this city that usually 
hold their athletic contests or fall 
outings on Sunday have chosen other 
days in the week this season, 
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“ A large silk spinning factory (one 
of the largest in Japan) near my house 
now rests on Sunday. ‘There is a 
slight movement among Christians in 
favor of a less lax observance of the 
Lord’s Day. 

“These are straws that show which 
way the wind is trying to blow locally 


to-day, and they give us encourage- 
ment to work zealously far those 


objects far which the Japan Sabbath 
Alliance is bravely contending.” 

Rev. Geo. P. Pierson, of Asahigawa, 
Hokkaido :— “ Hail to the Sabbath 
Alliance! If we all kept our baptis- 
mal vows we would need no stimulat- 
ing societies ; but the Alliance will be 
a finger post pointing to the Church, 
and the Church to Christ, and Christ 
to God, and through these and the 
Spirit the Church will live again, 

“ Neglect the Sacred Time, and it 
will be a neglect of the Sacred Word 
and the Sacred Communion. 

“Wormality pure and simple is an 
evil indeed ; but forms aud ceremonies 
were given by Divine wisdom as a 
means—may we even say the means— 
to the spiritual, and spirit is life.”’ 

Rey. 8. L. Gulick, of Matsuyama: 
“Tam sorry I cannot be present at the 
Virst Annual Meeting of the Japan 
Sabbath Alliance. This is an impor- 
tant move, which has my _heartiest 
sympathy. I shall do what I can to 
help it. May great wisdom and power 
be given you from above.” 

ARey, dd. 2B. <Rricestof Kohe:.0 4 
heartily favor all right steps looking 
forward to better Sunday observance 
and I hope the Japan Sabbath Alliance 
will accomplish much good. 

« Now observance of the Sabbath is 


one of the chief causes, of the lack of | 
spiritual life in the Church, and con- | 


sequently of the frequent falling away 
ae the Church and vital godliness.” 

. J. D. Davis, of Kyoto: “D-am 
oe I cannot be at the approaching 
General Meeting of the J apan Sabbath 
Alliance in Tokyo. I hope it may be 
a successful meeting,” 


’ 


Rev. W. E. Lampe, of Sendai: 
“T made it the subject of the prayer 
meeting on Sept. 25th, and we talked 
of the matter of forming a Sendai 
3ranch. It seemed to be the general 
opinion that we foreigners should not 
seem to be the movers in this matter, 
and so we did not organize that day.” 
Several missionaries expressed them- 
selves to be in hearty sympathy with 
the movement. A missionary of each 
denomination made himself respon- 
sible for an interview on the subject 
with his local pastor and the matter is 
now being worked up.” 

Dr. Colborne, of Hakodate; “I 
shall be looking out for the result of 
your deliberations on the 25th, when I 
hope something practical and conclu- 
sive will be determined. I think 
some clear understanding in the Japan 
Christian Church as to the standard of 
Sabbath-keeping to be maintained is 
orien needed, though we must make 

allowances for some.’ 

Rev. G. Binford, of Mito: “ My 
prayers are for God’s richest blessings 
upon the Convention and the work of 
the Alliance.” 

Dr. D. B. Schneder, of Sendai: “I 
hope the meeting may do much good 
in the way of agitating the subject 
and cailing the attention of Christian 
believers to the extreme importance of 
keeping the Sabbath day holy.” 

Miss I. A. Sifton, of Kanazawa; 
“ Have been busy getting some of the 
blanks for membership to the ‘Japan 
Sabbath Alliance’ filled by Japanese 
Christians, but have not yet collected 
the fees; so cannot send you the returns 
at present. Should like very much to 
be at the Convention, but it is too long 
a journey for me to think of going this 
tine,” ; 

Miss G. Baucus, of Yokohama; “J 
am sure, at the Sabbath Alliance meet- 
ing on Saturday, you will urge the use 
of literature toward the work in hand ; 
so I want to tell you that we are pre- 
paring something to help along that 


~_ from both 
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line: a beautiful Gift Card, contain- 
ing seven choice Sabbath texts.” 

“Telegram from Fukuoka, Kyushi: 
“Greetings Sabbath Alliance. Johnson 
and Berry.” 

On Sunday afternoon, Oct. 26th, 
there was held a public meeting in 
the Y. M. C. A. Hall, Kanda, to dis- 
cuss the Sabbath question. While the 
Hall was not full, we had quite a 
large audience, which gave earnest at- 
tention to the addresses delivered. 
There were four speakers on the pro- 
gram, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour Rev. Y. Chiba, who was to speak 
on “ How the Sabbath should be kept,” 


was excused ie his own request. Rev. 
K. Ibuka, President of Meiji Gakuin, 
spoke on “The Sabbath from the 
Religious and Moral Point’ of view,” 
and Hon. Taro Ando, President of the 
National Temperance League, spoke 
n “The Sabbath from the Hygienic 
and Industrial Point of View.” Both 
of these addresses were excellent and 
made a deep impression, Rev.. Julius 
Soper, Dean of the school of Theology, 
at Aoyama, Tokyo, followed, with an 
earnest exhortation on “The Duty of 
Christians in regard to Sabbath Obser- 
vance.” Rey, H. Kozaki, President of 
the Alliance, presided. 


22 


SE B.N, Lepavtment, 


PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beverages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discour: age the use of, and traffic in, "the same, 


RECEPTION TO MISS SMART. 


Miss Kara G. Smart, sent to Japan 
by the World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, arrived in Yoko- 
hama on the sixteenth of October. 
New York is her native state, her 
father being a Methodist minister, and 
father and 


recent home, 


mother the | 


daughter imbibed a love for the cause | 
_ State Union, and two years later was 


to which she has devoted her life. 
Since her tenth year she has resided in 
the broad west, receiving a thorough 
seminary and business college educa- 
tion. While a city school teacher 
she was deeply impressed with the need 
of temperance and purity instruction 


for children. 


In Sioux Falls, South Dakota, her 
she served for several 
years as district superintendent of the 
departments of Scientific '’emperance 
and Loyal Temperance Legion, be- 
ginning her career by working with the 
teachers and by organizing the chil- 
dren into temperance bands, 

In Sept., 1895, she succeeded her 
mother as Recording Secretary of the 


made State Y. Secretary for the young 
women and succeeded in _ almost 
quadrupling the Y. membership. Four 
years later she was unanimously elect- 
ed to the office of State Correspond- 
ing Secretary, holding this office until 
| she left for Japan, 
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During all the time she has been 
engaged constantly in secular employ- 
ment, but has found time to organize 
White Cross and White Shield bran- 
ches and to assist 
League. She served as local president 
of the Epworth League for five years 
and as a Sunday School teacher for 
fifteen years. lo those who wondering- 
ly inquire how she does so much, she 
laughingly replies, “ By systematically 
using odd moments and by keeping 
everlastingly at it.” 

Mrs. Rainsey, President of the South 
Dakota W, C. T. U., writes: “ Miss 
Smart has been an ideal officer. She 
has the ability to bring things to pass. 
Good judgment, common sense, execu- 
tive ability along with rare gifts of 
mind and soul are her prominent 
characteristics. We of South Dakota 
find it hard to give her up to a foreign 
field, but there is no doubt it is God’s 
call. Our love and prayers go with 
her, and may the service given to far 
away Japan bear a rich fruitage for 
the white-ribbon army in helping 
humanity heavenward.” 

A reception was given Miss Smart 
at Tsuno Hazu Sanitarium on Saturday 
afternoon, November first. Owing to 
the very "inele ment weather, the at- 
tendance was not large, but an 
enthusiastic welcome was given by 
Mrs, Yajima, Miss Spencer, Mr. 
Ando, Mrs. Ushioda, and Dr. Soper. 
Miss Smart’s response, interpreted by 
Rev. Ukai, showed a broad grasp of 
the situation and a true appreciation 
of the work to be done in Japan. 
Miss Smart has already received a 
number of invitations for addresses and 
the outlook for a busy sojourn among 
us is most promising. 


RESPONSE GIVEN TO ADDRES- 
SES OF WELCOME, 


After a few words in grateful ac- 
knowledgement of the hearty welcome 
in substance: which had been accorded, 
her, the following address was given :— 


the Anti-Saloon’ 


I cousider it a great privilege and 
honor to bring to you today greetings 
from the Temperance Host of my 
native land, America, and more 
especially to bring you greetings from 
that great sisterhood of Christian 
Temperance women who believe that 
“the mission of the White-Ribbon 
Army is to organize the motherhood 
and maidenhood of the world for the 
peace and purity, for the protection 
and exaltation of its homes.” 


The leaders of our National society 
sail to me as I was leaving them to 
come to you—“ Tell them that we 
love them.” Mrs. Parrish-Wright said 
“Give them my love, and tell them 
that the great desire of my heart is to 
return to them.” 


It is an added pleasure to bring you 
greetings on behalf of consecrated 
womanhood of fifty different nations | 
and to remind you that “ All round 
the world the ribbon white is twined.” 
In the name of God, and home, and 
every land, I salute you. 


Because my commission is primarily 
to the women of your empire, 1 am glad 
to be with you to-day as a representa- 
tive from an organization of women a 
society whose founder was a woman, 
Frances i. Willard, who gave a new 
ideal to American womanhood, and 
of whom it has been said that “ No 
woman of the century has left a 
greater impression for good upon the 
whole world, and whose name is as 
‘ointment poured forth? in every 
corner of the hospitable globe to-day.” 
And all this because she gave herself 
unreservedly to God and let Him use 
her at His will. 


Through .her beautiful life, we 
learned that ‘“ Woman’s highest mis- 
sion on earth is to make the whole 
world homelike.” Through her con- 
secrated leadership, the temperance 
women of America, who believe in 
ove who shall be crowned king of 
nations, have beeu inspired to do and 
to die for him. 


Miss Kara G. Smarr. 
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Tam more pleased than I can tell 
you to meet to-day, for the first time, 
so many representatives, tried and 
true, of your National Temperance 
League, of whose good work I heard 
so much before I came. Because of 
the valuable assistance and - hearty 
support you have given us, your sisters, 
in the past, we know that you will in 
the future stand with us for the pro- 
tection and pnrity of the home, and 
the overthrow of that home’s greatest 
enemy, the liquor traffic. We shall 
then have the best working force in 
the world, —“T'wo heads in counsel.” 

from observations made and infor- 
mation gained since reaching your 
shores, [have become impressed with 
the thought that there is urgent need 
that the “two heads in counsel ”’— 
the National Temperance League and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Japan, should hold frequent 
and earnest conferences, for the en- 
croachments of the enemy are many 
and varied. 

I presume you have already noticed, 
as have I, that for the past few days, 
there has been an extra sheet in the 
Japan Times,’”’, and that this sheet is 
devoted solely to—‘ The Best Night 
Cap ”—a fine old whiskey. I have 
noted too, several other advertisements, 
for beer, for champagne, for wine, etc., 
in its columns. 

I awoke suddenly to face the fact 
that you have the same old monster to 
fizht over here that we have at home. 
It came as something of a shock to me. 
I do not know why, unless it was that 
1 had been anticipating a little easier 
time here than there—although I had 
heard that yon were already favored 
with the fluid extract of sixteen brew- 
eries for foreign beer planted on your 
soil, and I had also heard that your 
government had appropriated $ 150, 
000.00 to establish a model sake 
brewery, which should be something 
like a normal school for the training 
of brewers, a fine institution to ruin the 
bodies and souls of your boys and girls. 


While going about your streets, it 
has seemed to me that every man I 


have met has been smoking a vile 
cigarette. When I remembered that 


this is considered by noted specialists 
as one of the most dangerous and most 
harmful of habits, because it destroys 
not only the physical and intellectual 
life of man, but the moral as well, I 
felt I knew what Japan’s future would 
be, unless shé turned about at once.. 

IT am glad that bold champion of 
right, Hon. Sho Nemoto has succeeded 
ia securing an Anti-Cigarette Law, 
but the battle is only begun when any 
such law is secured. It will be a long 
hard road to victory. 

J learn that you have a Free Cessa- 
tion Ordiance, and that under its pro- 
visions over 12,000 girls and women 
were freed, last year, from one of the 
most awful of lives. Over and over 
again hag come to me the question, 
Where are these erring sisters now ? 
Are they being helped to a better life ? 
These have been followed by another. 
Where are their companions in vice ? 
because, for every erring sister, or 
fallen woman, there is an erring bro- 
ther, or fallen man. 

Asa nation, you are learning that 
‘No nation that spends its Sabbath in 
work and play has ever developed a 
safe and stable popular government.” 
I was glad of the opportunity to attend 
the other day, a meeting whose purpose 
was the formation of a society for the 
securing of a proper observance of the 
Christian Sabbath. 

These are a few of the sunken reefs 
I have noted in the waters ahead of 
your ship of State. The roar of the 
breakers can already be heard by the 
attentive ear. What your fate shall 
be, will be largely determined by the 
beneficient influences that the strong 
moral characters of your reformers 
bring to bear upon them. 
~ To-day Japan stands as one of the 
great countries in history that has not 
been conquered or defeated. The 
position she occupies is not the result 
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of happy fortune, but has been attained | 


by great labor and infinite patience. 
You have had to fight hard and to 
suffer much for everything that helps | 
to make you the most advanced and ’ 
enlightened country of the Hast. For 
this reason your friends feel that you 
will come off victorious in these great 
moral issues which now confront you. 
May you ever bear in mind that “ the 
true greatness of any government, 
divine or human, depends upon the 
purity of the ideals that are jewels in 
its crown.” Remember also that 
“There is no wealth but life—life, 
including all its power of love, of joy, 
and admiration, and that country is 
the richest which nourishes the great- 


beings.” 


Some one asked that I tell you 
today of our future plans, of what we 
mean to do as 
Christian 
Japan, 


Temperance women for 


I have been with you for so short 
a time, I know so little of your 
country, and of its people, that I feel 
it would be presumption and most 
unwise for me to attempt to set forth 
on this occasion, any definite methods 
of action, Although I may have seen 
a few of your needs, I can only tell 
you that. 


“ We are marshalling the force 
Of an army true and strong ; 
We are going forth to battle 
‘Gainst a hydra-headed wrong. 
Where the bugle calls to battle 
We shall go, with fearless feet, 
Tho’ the proud may deem this 
service 
Both for them and us unmeet. 
With our hearts aglow with pity 
Tor the wounded ones who fall, 
And with arms ourstretched to 
rescue 
Tempted friend, or foe, and all, 
We are pledged to do our utmost 
To break down this tyrant’s 
theall?” 


| school 


an organization of | 


As an organization, we are aware 
that everything is not in the temper- 
ance reform, but we think that the 
temperance reform should be in every- 
thing for, we have learned that 


|“ Temperance is the moderate use of 


all things harmless, and total abstin- 
: * 
ence from all things harmful. 

In America we have found, what I 
venture to siy you will find to be no 
less true in Japan, that “ As the ram: 
power has intrenched itself in custom, 
we must follow it into society: because 


| it shields itself behind false theories. of 


science, we must follow it into the 
s: because if is hedged about by 
the safe-guards of law, we must follow 


| it into government. 
est number of noble and happy human | 


As an organization, we firmly 
believe that the hope of the ‘Temper- 
ance Reform is in the pre-emption of 
childhood and youth by the slow, but 
sure processes of education ‘to total 
abstinence for the individual, and 
prohibition for the state. For this 
reason, we shall endeavor to have 
physiology and hygiene so taught in 
your schools as to leave in the “minds 
of your children and youth an ade- 
quate and proper knowledge of the 
effects of alcoholic drinks and narcotics 
on the human system. 

Twenty years ago the Woman’s. 
Christian ‘Temperance Union began 
agitating the question of a compulsory 
scientific temperance law for each 
state in the union, At that time not 
a state required the teaching of its 
children in the schools in regard to the 
nature of alcohol and narcotics and 
their evil effects upon the body. 
‘Today one third of the population, or 
twenty-six million school children, are 
learning these facts in all the states of 
the Union. Jor the past ten or fifteen 
years the children have been carrying 
from the schools to the homes of the 
people the story of the evil nature and 
bad effects of alcoholic drinks and 
narcotics. 

As a result of the diffusion of this 
knowledge, almost. all of the great — 
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railroad corporations now refuse to 
give employment to men who drink. 
A large per cent, of the labor employ- 
ers reguire total abstinence of their 
emplagees., Some of the colleges 
obligs each student entering the in- 
stitution to sign a_ total abstinence 
pledge. And many other countries 
are discovering that this is largely the 
reason for the commercial supremacy 
of the United States. 

Bacause we believe “There is no 
occupation for women that approaches 


in sacredness and value the vocation of | 


of motherhood,’ we shall aim to 
glorify this calling above all others, 
and shall try to help your women to 
become better mothers, hetter home- 
makers, and best of all to become 
““what-God meant her to be the com. 
panion and counselor not the incum- 
brance and toy of ran. 

You have already entered upon the 
higher education of girls through your 
newly established “ Woman’s Univer- 
sity,’ and I learned the other day 
that you have not less than fifty thou- 
sand young men, from all parte of the 
Empire, attending the higher institu- 
tions of learning in this city alone. 

Wonderful opportunities await us 
here! A great responsibility rests on 
all, as reformers and individuals ! 

Gan we choose a work which shall 

bring about greater and more bene- 
ficient results for the future of your 
nation, than to reach and to teach 
these young people that “there is 
but ONE standard of purity for men 
and women, and that they are equally 
capable of living up to it ?” 
- Can we present to them a purpose 
more beautiful in thought and_ in 
reality than that of attaining the 
“White Life for Two ? ” 

For the sake of coming generations, 
while these young men and young 
women are training their mental 
faculties, and indirectly their physical, 
should they not at the same time imbibe 
a pure and reverential knowledge of 
the dignity, the duty, and the respon- 


sibility of parenthood—a holy idea of 
the sanctity of fatherhood, and a 
beautiful thought of the sacredness of 
motherhood ? It seems to me that 
these are questions which should 
receive our most earnest and prayerful 
consideration. 

In all our future work for others, 
let us not forget that ‘We must never 
snow when we are defeated. We 
maust never know when there are lions 
in the way. We must keep evermore 
our eyes fixed upon “the hills from 
whence cometh our help.” 


LITERATURE FOR MOTHER’S 
MEETINGS. 


Some of the readers of the Evan- 
gelist are still looking for the publish- 
ed list of literature for use in Mothers 
Meetings that was given at our Karui- 
zawa Conference and was promised for 
the next issue of the “ Elvangelist ” 

The cause of this long delay has 
been the feeling that the list was so 
very meagre that there must surely be 
further material some where that we 
would be glad to know of and to use. 
I have started numerous trains of 
inquiry but they have led to no 
discoveries. I am still waiting for 
replies regarding somebooks that I am 
told are translated and in use in local 
work, but are not yet published. 

Now it may be that the Evangelist 
itself is the best agency for completing 
this list. Will not every woman who 
canadd anything to the following list 
kindly slud such information to Mrs, 
Miller, our editor of this department ? 

I can speak for a large body of our 
Missionary women when [ say that 
the literature we feel most in need of 
just now is some thing further that 
will inspire the mother hearts of our 
Japanese sisters. Some thing that 
will stir them up to a deeper apprecia- 
tion and a better understanding of 
child nature and make them wiser and 
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more faithful in the care and training 
of their children. 
“Q’ Hana San’s Baby” by Dr. 


Nina Stevehs. Price .02 ” 


“Haha no 'l’sutome. 05 Katei no, 


Kyoiku” by Mrs. F. 8. Curtis .10. 

“Care of Young Children” and 
“How to form a Mothers Meeting” by 
Mrs. B. Chapell. .05 

“ What Constitutes a Mother” by 
Mrs. Draper. 

“ Life of Susannah Wesley ’”’ “ Hibi 
no Kisoku” (printed and sold at the 
Okayama Orphanage) 

Songs suitable for mothers to learn 
and sing with their little children are 
found in Miss Howes “ Kinder Garten 
Songs” Vols I and IT at .70 

“Snow Flakes” by Miss Clara 
Brown. .40 

Sacred Songs for Sunday Schools 
Mrs. Jones. .40 

Helpfularticles are often found in the 
“'Tokiwa” aud the “ Woman’s Herald” 

A tract entitled advice for visiting 
the sick “by Miss Ito has also been 
recommended. 

Any one wishing to send for these 
publications can secure them I believe 
from the Meth. Pub. House but I 
shall always be glad to give any infor- 
mation or assistance that is asked for. 

Genevieve Faville Topping 

29 Sanaizaka | 

Ushigome. Tokyo. 


The third regular meeting for the 
year 1902 of the Ladies Conference of 
Tokyo and Yokohama was held October 
18th. The Conference was entertained 
by the ladies of the Friends’ School in 
Shiba. About fifty members being 
present. The morning devotional service 
was conducted by the president. Miss 
Dickinson, whose remarks were stimu- 
lating and helpful. 

Miss Smart, the World’s W, C.T.U. 
Missionary was present and made a 
short address. 

The morning session was followed 
by a bountiful lunch furnished by the 
ladies of the Friends’ Mission. 


The afternoon session opened with 
devotional exercises, followed by the 
usual routine of business, new officers 
being elected for the coming year. 

Some interesting notes upon the 
Y.W.C.A. work in Japan, prepared by 
Mrs. Fisher, were read by Mrs. Helm. 

Miss Spencer then read extracts from 
a symposium on the subject of Christmas 
Observance. The unanimous opinion 
seemed to be that there was much to be 
regretted and modified in the usual 
Christmas celebrations. Below will 
be found a summary of the symposium, 

An invitation was extended to the 
Conference by Mrs. McCauley, to meet 
with the ladies in Tsukiji in February, 
the place to be designated later. 

The subjects for discussion at that 
meeting are—“ The Work of the 
Salvation Army”, paper by Mrs. 
Ellis. Also a symposium arranged by 

Tiss Baucus upon Mothers’ Meetings, 
With thanks to the hotesses the Con- — 
ference was closed in the usual manner. 
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Miss Stick, new member of Presby- 
terian Mission lately arrived is located 
in Sendai. 

Rev. Frank §. Scudder and family 
of the North Japan Reformed Church 
Mission, has departed for furlough in 
America, via India, his bairthplace, 
and Hurope. 

Rev. A. Oltmans of the South 
Japan Reformed Church Mission and 


one a 


Bisnor C. B. Gartoway, M. E. Cuurcn, Sours. 


— Ohe Hapan Ebangelist, 


Vou. IX. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY FOR [STU- 
DENTS OF THE JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE, 


Norm. This course of study has been com- 
piled at the request of the Advisory Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
The first draft was published in the March 
number of Mission News and later in The Lvan- 
gelist. It has been rewritten in the light of 
suggestions kindly furnished by Prof. B. H. 
Chamberlain, Prof. Walter Dening, the Rey. 
Arthur Lloyd, M. A., A. H. Lay, Esq., R. 8. 
Miller, Esq., and G. M. Fisher, Esq. It is here- 
by submitted for the consideration of the Com- 
mittee and is printed for their convenience. 


D, Crossy GREENE, 


Compiler. 
Ichigaya, Tokyo, 
Noy, 24th, 1902. 
INTRODUCTION, 


es course of study iy designed pri- 
marily for the use of those who 
come to Japan as secretaries of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
allied institutions. While it may be 
acknowledged at the outset that great 
good has been accomplished by persons 
unacquainted, or but slightly acquaint- 
ed, with the Japanese language, it will be 
universally admitted that no young 
man entering upon the duties devolving 
upon such secretaries ought to content 
himself with anything short of a 
thorough knowledge of the colloquial 
and of the current form of the book 
Janguage. It is not sufficient to be 
able to carry on conversation with one’s 
associates, or even to be able to make 
an address which may be understood 
by an average audience. One must 
be able also to read easily the current 
literature, and to express his thoughts 
naturally both in speaking. and in 
writing, It certainly would not be 
wise for a foreigner to. dispense with 
anh amanuensis ; but there will always 


be a certain amount of correspondence 
which it is desirable that each one 
should do for himself. One who is 
dependent upon another in his corres- 
pondence will inevitably miss oppor- 
tunities which would otherwise open 
with much promise. 

It is much the same in more formal 
writing. It is of grave importance 
that a secretary of the Y. M. C. A,, or 
a missionary, should not be forced to 
write his thoughts in English which 
must be rendered into Japanese before 
publication. Of course, no foreigner 
can be independent of Japanese assis- 
tance when he undertakes composition 
in the Japanese language, but he may 
reasonably hope to acquire a degree of 
skill comparable to that to which a 
German, ora Irenchman, aspires when 
he sets about the acquisition of the 
English language. Nothing short of 
that can put a religious teacher in 
Japan in normal relations to the Japan- 
ese people. No missionary, or Y. M. 
C. A. secretary, in view of the helps 
to the study of the language now pro- 
vided, ought to aim at anything less. 

It may be said that this course as- 
sumes that all students must follow 
the same path to the same goal and 
is for this reason faulty. There is no 
doubt something to be said for such 
criticism, but until students are well 
advanced in the Third Year, and have 
well laid their foundations, specialisa- 
tion will be found, on the whole, a 
mistake. Moreover, the primary aim 
of this course of study is to provide for 
the wants of a special and limited class 
of students. The duties of the differ- 
ent members of this class are so close- 
ly similar that they call for a training 
essentially the same. Even in the larger 
and more diversified missionary com- 
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rnunity, it is questionable whether those 
who wish to be brought into sympathy 
with Japanese life and thought can 
afford to dispense with any part. of the 
training which this course involves, 


THE COURSE OF STUDY. 

Any course of study for students of 
the Japanese language must aim to do 
four things, namely, it. must provide 
for :—(1) Training the ear to recognise 
promptly and accurately the tones and 
tone ea aaa: of the language ; 
(2) Training the vocal organs to re- 
produce those tones and com binations ; 
(3) Training the mind to appreciate 
the new order of thought and to ar- 
range its own thoughts ‘instinctively i in 
the same order ; (4) Training the eye 
to recognise and the hand to reproduce 
the symbols by which the language is 
recorded. While these points ¢ are ‘lox- 
ically distinct, chronologically they be- 
long together. Any system of instruc- 
tion which at whatever stage neglects 
uny one of them is in so far forth un- 
satisfactory. 

The training of the ear is of funda- 
mental importance and no pains should 
be spared to make it efficient. If the 
ear once fully recognises a sound it 
will be found that the vocul organs, 
unless they are physically defective, 
will have no serious difficulty in re- 
producing that sound clearly and dis- 
tinctly. Hence the stress should from 
first to last be laid upon the training 
ot the ear, though, of course, the vocal 
organs must be constantly exercised, 

In training the mind to appreciate 
the new order of thought, the first re- 
quisite will be to make oneself familiar 
with the main features of the grammar. 
It is not desirable that the mind should 
be crowded with details, but the para- 
digms of the verbs should be studied 
and the structure of simple sentences 
should be mastered at the outset. 

Here careful use should be made of 
CHAMBERLAIN’S HANDBOOK oF CoLLo- 
QUIAL JAPANESE, but, as has already 
been indicated, placing special stress on 


the Practical Part, leaving the theoretical 
treatment of the more difficult features 
of the language to be taken up gradual- 
ly after the structure of simple sen= 
»tences has Lecome somewhat familar. 

When once these simple forms are 
understood the inind should be exercis- 
ed as rapidly as possible in receiving 
them by eye and ear, and in reproducing 
them both in speech and in writing. 
This will involve the memorising of 
aw considerable number of detached 
sentences, but it will be found ad- 
vantageous to confine oneself for some 
weeks to a narrow range of idiom. 
Until the mind accustoms itself to the 
simple forms, a variety of idioms 1s 
liable to prove embarrassing. 

After a little practice of this sort, 
the colloquial portions of the primary 
school readers (SHOGAKKO ‘TokUHON, 
usually, I.—III.) should be taken up. 
This will involve the study of the 
character, both the kana in its two 
forms, the katakana and the hirakana, 
and the Chinese ideographs. ‘There 
must be daily practice in writing, at 
least until the kana is mastered and 
the analysis of the Chinese characters 
is well understood. 

In the study of the Chinese characters 
Chamberlain’s ‘ Moji no Shirube” 
will be invaluable, in spite of the fact 
that the order of the characters will be 
found different from that of the school 
books. It should be used, at this stage, 
simply for aid in the analysis of the 
characters and not as a reading book. 

In reviewing the Zokuhon, it will be 
a great advantage to use a different 
edition. While the characters will be 
essentially the same, the fact that the 
sentences in which they stand are 
different will prevent the embarrass- 
ment arising from the association of 
the characters with the places they 
occupy on the page. 

It goes without saying that in con- 
stant association with this reading and 
writing, there must be conversations 
with the teacher. The teacher should be 
one who knows no English—certainly 
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after the first few weeks Care 
should be tuken to secure one who 
speaks distinctly and who will be 
patient and persistent in correcting the 
mistakes of the pupil and who can be 
depended on to fill out all broken 
sentences. He should be, if possible, a 
man of resources, who can make con- 
versation. The ielp of some missionary 
friend of experience will be needed in 
the selection and coaching of the 
teacher, for suitable teachers are rare, 
and the best will need to be brought 
into sympathy with the purpose under- 
lying whatever system of instruction 
may be chosen. 


Having finished the Third Reader, | 
instead of taking up the Fourth, the | 
Mukashi-banashi edited by Mr. Iwaya | 


should be substituted. The reason for 
this is that the later numbers of the 
school readers, for the most part, are in 
the written language. While the writ- 
ten language is not necessarily difficult, 
it differs sufficiently from the colloquial 


to render it a hindrance to the forma- | 


tion of the habit of thinking in the col- 
Toquial, to acquire which should be the 
first business of every student. The 
Chinese character can be learned just 
xs well from the Mukashi-banashi, or 
other colloquial books, as from the 
school readers, It would be an advan- 
tage if the teacher would go through 
the first two or three volumes of the 
Mukashi-banashi and blot out the kana 
by the side of any Chinese character 
contained jin the Fourth Reader. This 
would not be difficult and it would 
require little time. He might then go 
through three more volumes, and blot 
out the kana by the side of the Chinese 
characters contained in the Fourth and 
Fifth Readers. The student should 
then carefully memorise all such mark- 
ed characters. The Nippon Go Dai 
Mukashi-banashi might be read in ad- 
dition to the others mentioned. — 

In connection with the reading of 
these stories, certain select passages, 
perhaps two pages in each volume, 
should be memorised, and the teacher 


should drill his pupil until they can be 
recited naturally and with appreciation 
both of the sense and of the rhythm of 
the language. 

A certain amount of time each day 
might wisely be devoted to listening to 
easy stories read aloud by the teacher. 
At first only a few minutes at a time 
would be sufficient, the danger being 
that the attention might flag and a 
habit of listlessness be formed ; but as 
the mind adjusts itself to the idiom 
and the vocabulary at the stndent’s 


| command increases, the time might 


well be lengthened indefinitely. 

The work here laid out could prob- 
ably be brought within the first year. 
The first half of the second year, the 
same exclusive attention should le 
given to the colloquial. There is now 
an abundance of colloquial literature. 
The same method of blotting out the 
lateral kana should be pursued as dur- 


| ing the latter part of the first year. 
| The books recommended will be in- 


dicated in the appended schedule. 

~At the close of the first eighteen 
months, the book language should be 
undertaken, and this can be most easily 
done by returning to the school books, 
commencing with the Fourth Reader. 
About one half of the time devoted to. 
reading should be spent on these books 
until the ordinary and higher school 
readers are finished. 

In connection with the TVokuhon, or 
school readers, Cham berlain’s or Aston’s 
Grammar of the Written Language, 
and the Moji no Shirube should be 
studied with care. Here, too, it will 
be desirable to use a different set of 


' readers for the purpose of reviewing. 


COMPOSITION, 

There should be some time each day,. 
perhaps one sixth of the time spent in 
formal study, given to composition in 
the colloquial. In the third year, 
composition in the written language 


| might alternate with that in the 


colloquial. 
TRAINING THE EAR. 
Just so soon as the student acquires 
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the power of reasonably prolonged iat- 
tention to reading aloud, he should 
“rake it a practice to attend preaching 
services and lectures, at least once: a 
week at the beginning, and twice a 
week as soon as he finds himself able 
to follow the general current of thought 
of the preacher, even though his vocab- 
ulary may be too scanty to enable him 
to take in the entire sermon or lecture. 
‘Yoo much stress can not be laid on 


this discipline for the ear, nor can one 
be too strict in guarding against a 


habit-of inattention. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING. 

Opportunities should also be sought 
for short and informal addresses. By 
the end of the first. eighteen months, 
certainly, and within a year if possible, 
a beginning should be made in such 
simple extemporaneous speaking, 

‘Whenever possible, the teacher’s 
criticisms of these addresses should be 
sought and carefully weighed. Such 
addresses should always be short and 
carefully thought out, though not 
necessarily memorised. It is only in 
this way that unfortunate habits can 
be avoided, and it is far easicr to fore- 
stall such habits than it is to cure 
them. Nothing discourages a teacher 
more than a long speech crowded with 
mistakes. 

MEMORISING. 

There can be no satisfactory progress 
in learning the Japanese, or any other 
language for that matter, without a 
good deal of persistent work on the 
part of the memory. ‘This does not 
mean that the student must store his 
mind with a stock of sentences which 
he is to repeat like a parrot. Certain 
idioms must, of course, be learned 
more or Jess mechanically; but the 
main advantage from memorising 
comes from the discipline which forces 
the mind to adjust itself to the un- 
accustomed movement of thought. If 
judiciously practiced, memorising helps 
the mind to cast its own thought in 
Japanese moulds. Probably there is 


no other way in which this adjustment: 
of the mind‘can be éffectively secured. 
~ Some of the most successful students . 
and most effective speakers have gained 
their success/and efficiency. by the long: 
continued and faithful memorisine of 
sentences,: This is a difficult path for 
any one to travel, but for some the. 
difficulties are very serious and) the 
tedium almost unendurable. .. The 
question arises whether, without at- 
tempting to open a royal road, ‘the: 
tedium cannot be in some measure 
relieved, and it is thought that sub- 
stantial relief can be found in memoris= 
ing connected paragraphs rather than 
detached sentences. It is for this 
reason that this scheme provides for 
memorising only a Here sentences from 


Mr. Chamberlain’s very admirable 
collection, before hose dane to the 
Mukashi-banashv. Ti eR 


There is another advantage im com=- 
mitting to memory connected passages. 
It is that the student learns earlier 
and more thoroughly the essentials of 
connected discourse and will be far 
less likely to fall into the habit of 
speaking in a fragmentary Wway,—a 
habit which some, - otherwise good 
speakers, never can throw off. The 
rhythm and swing of the language 1s by 
such memorising more easily caught. 

The sentences of Mr. Chamberlain 
and those of Brinkley’s Higo HMitore 
Annai cannot be too carefully studied, 
but it would be well to memorise only 
a few, and those should be, so far as 
possible, such as embody idioms, the 
need of which is already felt. 

READING NEWSPAPERS. 

As soon as possible after the book 
language is taken up, the student 
should be urged to read the news- 
papers. The telegrams should be at- 
tacked first, then the general news 
items, editorials, etc. Great help both 
in conversation and in more formal 
speaking will come from thus early 
familiarising oneself with the current 
thought of the day.» ; 

- Later, magazines should be tone bué 


/ 
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eare should ‘be takea not to weary 
oneself by attempting to read difficult 
matter at first. There is a great 
difference between writers as regards 
simplicity of style and. the range. of 
characters émployed. © A little ex- 
perimenting will settle the question 
for each student, 
~ Some one, speaking of typewriting, 
has said that the best way to learn to 
write fast is to write slowly. It is not 
less true that the best way for the 
student of Japanese to learn to read 
difficult matter is to read a great deal 
of simple matter. 
_ It will often be found that essays, 
which from a Japanese point of view 
are difficult will be relatively easy 
for the foreign student, because the 
difficulty to the Japanese arises fromm 
the. thought rather than its dress, 
while with the foreigner the reverse 
may be true. 

Probably the best newspaper for the 
foreign student is the Jiji Shimpo. 


© TRANSLATION FROM ENGLISH 
INTO JAPANESE. 


One very great difficulty to those | 


whose Weimecs it is to be in large 
degree the heralds of Western thought 


is; that of clothing that thought in | 


Japanese forms. Some of the most 
experienced and successful speakers, 
men who in ordinary intercourse ex- 
- perience no difficulty, confess to great 
embarrassment here. Some content 
themselves with a rude and inade- 
quate expression, but the loss is most 
serious. Can it be avoided ? Perhaps 
not altogether, but great relief can be 


found in the practice of rendering one’s | 


own English essays, and some times 
those. of others, into Japanese. 

Such translation should _ receive 
careful attention during the second and 
third years, but especially in the third, 
for then it is less likely to react 
unfavorably upon one’s hold upon the 
Japanese idiom. 

In connection with such translation, 
no little help would come from the 
occasional reading of one of the French 


versions of the Bible, For this purpose 
Segond’s version, published by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, is 
perhaps . the best. .. The expedients 
resorted to in this Be are most 
suggestive. 

TRANSLATION FROM JAPANESE. 

INTO ENGLISH. 

In reading Japanese, it should be 
the aim of the student to acquire the 
habit of reading without translating. . 
This habit can be acquired and no one 
should rest satisfied without it. This ‘is 
one of the important reasons why the 
student should confine his reading for 
a considerable period to books written 
in a simple style. The more of such 
reading the better, until the mind takes 
in the thought in its Japanese form. 
Still, for an occasional exercise, transla- 
tion from Japanese into English is of 
great value and should have its place 
during the entire three years which the 
course covers, In such translations, too 
much pains cannot be taken’ to secure, 
not necessarily a. literal rendering, but 
an accurate transfer of the thonght. A 
closely literal version is rarely. con- 
sistent with the preservation of the 
spirit of the original. ‘Whatever of 
interest to the philologist there may be 
in a reproduction in his own tongue 
of the forms of a new language, to one 
who wishes to use that language in 
oral discourse, the chief interest lies in 
reproducing the spirit, as a test of his 
own appreciation of it and hig ability 
to mould his own utterances into har- 
mony with it. In this connection the 
student would do well to read Die 
Psychologie der Japanischen Sprache 
von Carl Munzinger, Mittheilungen der 
deutschen Gessellschaft fiir Natur-und 
Volkerkunde Ostasiens, Heft 53. This 
pamphlet of forty-five pages, while 
perhaps. sometimes over-emphasising 
the peculiarities of the language, is 
full of suggestions which will prove of 
much yalue. : 

CERTAIN CAUTIONS. 

The address of Mr. Chamberlain at 

Hakone “On the Study of the Japanese 
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Language” (Japan Mail of August 
9,1902) and that of Mr. Walter Dening 
at Karuizawa, entitled ‘‘ The Japanese 
Language” (Japan Mail, Sept. 27) are 
both of great value. They will prob- 
ably be published in pamphlet form 
and thus made accessible to students. 
They should be read with great care. 


Too great stress cannot be laid on | 


pronunciation and what Mr. Chamber- 
Jain terms ‘‘the language tune.” Here 
of course, dependence must be placed 


chiefly on the teacher, but in order to | 
keep up his interest, the student must | 
show hisown interest and an unflag- | 
ging purpose to bring his utterance into | 


harmony with his teacher’s. 
of a foreign friend must also be sought. 


The help | 


| 
| 


A foreigner will rarely be a good | 


model, but he may be a useful critic, 

even when his own speech is faulty. 
Without by any means attempting 

to point out all the dangers of the way, 


it may be well, as an illustration of | 


the need of the closest attention to the 
enunciation of the teacher, to mention 
a few of the more common errors into 
which foreign speakers are liable to 
fall. 

(1) Changing the quality of the 
vowel sounds, especially that of e. 
Many in their endeavor to give the 
full length to this vowel make it a 
diphthong, namely, ez In closed 
syllables there is danger not merely of 
unduly shortening the vowel, but of 
changing its quality. ‘This habit some- 
times goes so far that open syllables 
are closed as a result of the unnatural 
shortening of the vowel. This tendency 
is seen more especially in such words 
as gakko, where many give the a in 
the first syllable the sound which it 
has in the English word hat, whereas, 
in spite of some shortening, it still 
retains the sound of a in father, 

(2) Neglecting the quantity of the 
vowels, Hternal vigilance at this point 
is the price of correct speaking. Mr. 
Dening speaks none too strongly about 
this. 

(3) Ignoring of double consonants. 


| 


| 


| 
_ should be allowed to cause worry. 


These must be given their full sound 
always and everywhere. 
PERPLEXING IDIOMS. t 

While a certain amount of effort 
may wisely be made to analyse the 
strange forms of speech which are met. 
with in books or in oral speech, it must 
not be forgotten that the perplexity 
they create is generally due to the 
attitude of mind which the new lan- 
euage represents, and that as the mind 
of the student becomes familiar with 
that attitude, the idioms will seem 
simple and natural. On the other 
hand, some will always defy analysis 
and must be taken simply on trust. 
These may for a while present no 
very distinct thought to the mind, but 
they will in due time fall into their 
right relations. None of these idioms 
An. 
industrious student who reads and 
listens carefully, and who reproduces: 
in speech and in writing the forms he 
has mastered, has a secure future and 
can afford to wait till these linguistic 
guerillas come in and surrender. 

READING. 

Every student should have two books 
on hand all of the time :—one which 
he reads slowly with a view to a com- 
plete mastery, so far as may be, of its 
vocabulary and grammatical forms ; the: 
other which he reads rapidly with the 
purpose of catching the current of 
thought and of training his mind to 
follow that current. If the first book 
be read conscientiously, there need be 
no fear of forming a slovenly habit. 
The two methods will react upon each 
other and the mind will gradually be- 
come able to combine rapid reading 
with an accurate apprehension of the 
thought. 

ROMANISED BOOKS. 

The student will receive much con- 
flicting advice regarding the use of 
Japanese books in the Roman character, 
both sides supporting their respective 
views with sound arguments. Still 
the weight of argument seems to be 
decidedly against their use. 
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THE CHINESE CHARACTER. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s counsels on this | 


point should be followed and that 
persistently. As the language exists 
today, the appropriation of, say, 3,000 
characters should be regarded as essen- 
tial, not merely to reading, but also to 
successful speaking. Few, if any, who 
have not familiarised themselves with 
the use of the Chinese characters on the 
printed page, can follow easily the 
public addresses of educated men. 
ELECTIVES. 

In the colloquial reading of the 
second year, and in all the reading of 
the third year, large liberty should be 
allowed the student in his choice of 
books, provided those chosen are in 
harmony with the purpose of the course. 

COUNTRY TRIPS. 

During the last half of the first year 
and thereafter, the student should be 
encouraged to make occasional trips 
into the country. Places should be 
chosen removed from the paths or- 
dinarily travelled by foreigners, where 
a purely Japanese atmosphere can be 
secured. ‘T'wo or three weeks at a time 
should be spent, at first, in company 
with the teacher, or some other Japan- 
ese who knows no European language. 
These weeks should be given to real 
study, though not necessarily to the 
study of books. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Where circumstances admit of it, 
the first examination should be held 
at the close of the second month, or 
earlier ; the second at the end of the 
sixth month; the third at the end of 
‘the first year; the fourth and fifth at 
the end of the second and third years 
respectively. 

While there may be danger in carry- 
ing the process of examination too far, 
and while the system should not be 
made too rigid, one of the advantages 
of a system of examinations is that it 
protects the student. The temptation 


to scrimp preparation, for the sake of [| 


what may appear a present and _pres- 
sing duty, has been the cause of many 


disappointments and some sad failures. 
Hence it may be wise to see, not merely 
that a certain ability to read is acquir- 
ed, but that at least the books named 
in the course, or suitable substitutes, 
are actually read. Whatever may be 
true of exceptional cases, the average 
student needs the support of an inexor- 
able rule. 
SUPPLEMENTARY COURSES. 

Supplementary courses should be 
arranged from time to time but they 
will naturally vary so mach with the 
needs and tastes of individuals and 
also with the changing thought of suc- 
cessive years, that it is hardly possible 
to provide them in advance. 

After finishing the prescribed course, 
students should still be urged to devote, 
a certain time each day to careful 
reading in the line of some special sub- 
ject in which they may be interested. 
Such studies will react most happily 
upon the recular work of those who 
engage in them. 


These suggestions are made with the 
understanding that the student is able 
to give his entire time for the first two 
years to the study of the language. If 
his time for study is trenched upon by 
other duties, of course, the period of 
study must be proportionately prolonged. 


SCHEDULE, 


FIRST YEAR. 


CHAMBERLAIN’Ss HanpBOooK OF CoLLoQUAL 
JAPANESE: The Theoretical Part; Prac- 
tical Part pp. 295—309; memiorise, say, 
one-fourth to one-third of the sentences.* 

The Theoretical Part, as Mr. Chamber- 
lain says, should be gone over somewhat 
lightly, while the special emphasis should 
from the first be put upon the Practical. 
Then as difficulties present themselves, 
explanations may be sought in the Theoret- 
ical Part. Kuroda’s Japanese Colloquies ; 
Impriz’s ErymMonoey.t 


*The English translation of Prof. Rudolf 
Lange’s Lehrbuch der japanischen Umgangssprache, 
soon to be published, or the German original, 
might, perhaps, be substituted for Chamberlain’s 
Handbook. 

t+ Some students prefer to begin with Dr. 
Imbrie’s Etymology. In that case, the Theoretical 
Part of Chamberlain might well be postponed 
until the second half of the year. 
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Jinyo Koxuco Toxunon I.-IIJ., or Smrnvrar 
Toxunon I-III» 

These names an mentioned, but almost 
any of the Vokuhon (school readers), of which 
there are many editions, will answer. As 
has been pointed out, it is well to use a dif- 
ferent edition for the second review to 
prevent the assvciation of the characters 
with a special position on the page. 


MUKASHI-BANASHI, six volumes of Iwaya Sueo’s 
edition ; Tamura’s TRACTS, such as Shimbun 
no Uriko. 'Yhere is a considerable number 
of these little tracts they are written in the 
simplest colloquial. And Tur GosprL oF 
Sr. Mark, Colloquial Version; Benkyoka no 
Tomo. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SIMPLE SENTENCES after the 
model of those committed to memory from 
Chamberlain’s Handbook, to be followed 
by connected composition after the style of 
the Tokuhon and the Mukashi-banashi. 


LisfENING TO THE TEACHER while he reads 
aloud. 

Writinc tHe KANA in both forms, to be 
begun as soon as the Vokuhon are taken up. 
When the Kana is well in hand, the Chinese 
character should be taken up. 
hour a day, on the average, should be spent 
in writing. This will open the way to the 
use of the Chinese dictionary. The Shinsen 
Gosen Jiten is recommended as a convenient 
dictionary at the outset ; Kotoba no Ezumi. 

Most No Sutruse (Chamberlain). 

Use from the first for the analysis of the 
Chinese character. The order in which 
the characters are introduced is intrinsically 
better than that of the school readers, but, 
it will be best to keep to the readers. 
Nevertheless, the explanations and sugges- 
tions of Moji no Shirube are of great value, 
though the systematic use of the book is 
postponed until the second year. Lay’s 
Chinese Characters is also highly recom- 
mended. 


CONVERSATIONS [WITH: TEACHER, as extended _ 


as possible. 


Rapip Reaping. For rapid reading, or for the 
teacher to read aloud, the magazine called 
Seinen no Sekai might be used at first. 
Later on printed reports of sermons or ad- 
dresses would be useful, but care should be 
taken to select such as are strictly collo- 

_ quial. 

Mermorisinc. Memorise in addition to the 
sentences from Chamberlain’s Handbook, 
not less than {wo pages each from Yokuhon 
II., If1. and from each yolume of the Muka- 
shi-banashi. For this purpose, the Mukashi- 
banashi are more valuable than the Uokuhon, 
but at the outset the latter will be some- 
what easier. If preferred, Tamura’s Tracts 
might be substituted for the Mukashi-bana- 
shi, though there is much to be said in fayor 
of storing ones mind with phrases from 
the old legends of Japan. They will furnish 
suggestions of great illustrative value to 
public speakers. 


A half 


SECOND YEAR. a 


CHAMBERLAIN’s Hanppoox. <A more careful 
study of th» theoretical part should be 
undertaken, and the sentences should be 
read over in search of new phrases. 


’ 

Brinkrigys Erco Hirort ANNAI is a most 
valuable collection of sentences and idioms. 
Though intended for the use of Japanese 
students of English, it has rendered most 
efficient seryice to foreign students of 
Japanese. It should be examined carefully 
from time to time and any new idioms, the 
need of which is felt, should be mastered. 
The acquisition of other idioms may well 
be postponed. 


CornoquiAL Reapine Fukuzawes Hyakuwa ; 
Japanese novels; e.g., Murai’s Asahizakura, 
Nakamura’s IJchijiku, or others. The last 
mentioned novel shows in a marked degree 
the influence of Christianity and will for 
that reason be helpful as an introduction 
to more distinctively Christian literature. 
One of the novels should be selected for 
careful reading; the others should be read 
_as rapidly as possible. 


Heimmin no Fuxurn. Osaka Keodan, in other 
words, The Osaka Pulpit, a periodical which 
reproduces the sermons of the Rey. Mr, 
Miyagawa, may also be recommended, but 
it may well be that other printed sermons 
will be preferred. Such can be found from 
time to time in the Maishw Shinshi, the 
Fukuin Shimpo, the Gokyo and other Chris+ 
tian periodicals. 


Book LANGuAGE. Chumberlain’s Grammar of 
the Written Language ; Jinjo Shogakko Toku- 
hon IV. forward; Moji no Shirube, to be 
studied systematically ; selections from the 
Japanese Version of the New Testament. 


CONVERSATIONS WITH THE TEACHER, listening’ 
to books and papers read by the teacher 
and;to public addresses. 


WritInG oF CHINESE CHARACTERS; —Com- 
position in the Colloquial; brief extem=+ 
poraneous addresses. In these brevity - 
should be emphasised. 


; 
Nore. In connection with the Moji no Shirube, 
the reading of newspapers should be taken 
up, beginning first with the telegrams and 
then, as ones knowledge of the character: 
increases, passing on to the news columns. 


THIRD YEAR. 


Book LANGUAGE. Koto Shogakko Geography and 
History ; New Testament ; JAPANESE PERI- 
ODICALS such as Keiset, Taiyo, Seisho Ien-: 
kyu, ete.; Newspaper editorials. : 


Colloquial: Novels such as Tokutomi’s Omot-de: 
no Ki. za 


CoMPOSITION AND ORAL ADDRESSES. 
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nature of the work the Superintendent 
LIGHT-HOUSES esis 


The Navy Department has a belt of 
naval stations around the empire at 
Yokosuka, near the capital, Kure in 
the West, Sasebo in the South, Mai- 
zuru in the North-West, and Ominato 
the beginning of a station—in the 
North. The men-of war cruise from 
station to station and many officers 


and men are on shore duty at these | 


stations. ‘The naval man, however, is 
never long at one place. The ships 
stop for coal and provisions at the 
naval stations but what provision is 
‘made for the Christian men on board 
and on shore ? 

The temptations of the seafaring 
man are well-known but perhaps the 
trial of his faith peculiar to him is 


that he is separated from Christian | 


followship and the ministry of the 
Word. The seafaring man must be a 
light carrying his oil with him; he 
cannot be a reflector merely, though 
that is a useful enough adjunct ‘to 
a light; the coals of his faith can 
not be made to glow by contact with 
the fires in other hearts. This applies 
to many scattered abroad on land as 
well as at sea, but the men at sea form 
a class more easily reached. With 
the Increase of men in the navy the 
solution of this problem, of how to care 
for the increasing number of in- 
quirers, and believers, began to press 
upon some hearts about three years ago. 
The Spirit, dividing to every one 
severally as He will, has raised up 
‘workers. The Report of the Yokosuka 
Army and Navy Mission Club from 
Jan. 1901 to June 1902 tells, in part, 
of the beginning of the solution of the 
problem. 

The work falls on the Superintend- 
ent, Miss Finch, and. Mr. Sato, but 
there is an advisory committee. 
Acting for this Committee Mr. R. 8. 
Miller, of the United States Legation, 
Tokyo, has prepared a report for the 
friends of the movement. As to the 


7 


“Tt can be said truthfully we believe 
that the disposition to study the Bible, 
and understand Christian doctrine is a 
characteristic of the work thus far. 
With very few exceptions men take 
regular Bible studies after becoming 
Christians. We are hoping that the 
climpses they get into the beauty and 
power of the Word when thus studying 
will be an attraction strong enough to 
keep them from lapsing into the “Three 
days priest” method so common in 


Japan. During the summer when 
some of the men had fifteen days 


vacation at one time, Mr. Sato at their 
request, opened a doctrine class. For 
fifteen days in succession they came 
and sat for two hours and a half to 
three hours a day listening attentively 
and taking copious notes. 

“We believe that the contributions 
of the men represent something of the 
gratitude they feel for the work and of 
the interest they take in it. There 
are very few who do not give some- 
thing above their dues...... 

“ Mr. Sato was greatly encouraged 
by a request from one of the officers of 
the Missionary Society of the Church 
of Christ in Japan, for us to start work 
in Sasebo. As the Yokosuka church 
is under the Missionary Society we feel 
this to be a recognition of a position 
we have tried to make clear, namely: 
that we are not a church organization 
but an aid and ally of all evangelical 
churches.” 

For the advisory committee Mr. 
Miller writes :— 

“ The work of the Mission Club has 
been marked by the following charac- 
teristics :— 

1. Intensity. Herein, to an outside 
observer, lies the strength of this Clnb, 
—the constant and untiring hand to 
hand dealing with individuals that 
gives an intensity to the work, first, 
rather than breadth. Intensity j/irst, 
because the intensity results in breadth. 
The men thus dealt with individually 
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become so rooted and grounded in the 
truth that, go where they may, as a 
rule they are able not only to stand 
fast in their faith but to grow and ke- 
come witnesses to the truth in many 
places. 

2. Consecutiveness. Then the work 
of the Club is consecutive. The men 
are followed up in such a way, by 
correspondence, courses of Bible study 
and the ‘ Monthly Record,” that their 
interest in the Club is maintained, 
and, more than that, their interest in 
the great cause in which they have 
enlisted. his is evidenced by the fact 
that apparently the strongest irember 
in the Club to-day is the soldier who 
made his decision for Christ the day 
after the Club was opened. 

3. Leaching the Families. Again, 
the work of the Club is reaching the 
families of the men even more than 
was anticipated, though that was one 
of the aims of the Club. 

“The financial burdens of this 
period have naturally been dispropor- 
tionately heavy owing to the initial 
outlay for the land, building and 
equipment and the necessity of devel- 
oping the resources of a new work. 
But thanks to the generosity of a few 
friends every financial obligation has 
been promptly met. Owing to the 
peculiar conditions under which the 
work is carried on,—conditions which 
make it impossible to appeal to the 
general public or even to report the 
results in full,—it must still rely on 
the generosity of the few. 

“The immediate need of the Club, 
for clearing off all outstanding obliga- 
tions and completing the equipment, 
is three thousand five hundred dollars 
gold, 

“And yet your Committee would 
again emphasize the fact that the great- 
est need of the Club is for sympathetic, 
definite prayer; prayer that is “a 
power in the universe as distinct, as 
real, as natural and as uniform as the 
power of gravitation.’ The results 
that have hitherto crowned the efforts 


iv 


of the Club are conclusive proof of 
God’s blessing upon it ; and in inviting 
you to share in the privileges and the 
burdens of the work we believe that 
we are but offering you another 
opportunity of becoming co-laborers 
with Him.” 

Those who wish to become sustaining 
members can do so by paying an an- 
nual fee of three dollars (six yen), which 
may be sent, either to Miss Finch, or 
Mr. R. 8, Miller. 

There will probably never be 
Christian chaplains in the navy, but 
there are already lights which are not 
hid and there will be more and more 
of them—lizhts of the world at sea. 
“Would God that all the Lord’s 
people were prophets.” F. M. 


Dr, J. B. Hail reports from Japan 
the mode by which some native 
Christians are circulating Christian 
literature. “Our church at Hikata 
subscribed for fifty copies of a semi- 
monthly Christian paper. They took 
the first fifty copies and distributed 
them in fifty families ag a loan. 
When the second fifty came they took 
up the first fifty and left the second 
fifty in their place, and placed the 
first fifty in fifty other families. When 
the third fifty came they took up the 
second fifty with these, and the first 
fifty with fifty other families. They 
are now regularly reaching three 
hundred families every two weeks 
with fifty copies of this paper, the 
fifty costing three dollars a year.’ 

er chy | ee Exchange. 


At one of Bishop Potter’s recent 
visitations there happened to be pre- 
sent a number of young deacons, and 
one rather vacuous personage remarked. 
to the bishop: ‘In the Benedicte oc- 
curs the verse, ‘O all ye priests of 
the Lord, bless ye the Lord;’ but 
there is no mention of us deacons.” 
““O yes, there is,” rejoined the bishop. 
“Here it is: ‘O all ye green things 
upon earth, bless ye the Lord,’?”— 
Congregationalist. 
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THE PLACE OF EDUCATION IN 
MISSIONARY WORK, 


Jupson SmirH, D.D., Corresponpine 
SecRETARY AMERICAN Board oF 
Foreien Missions, Bosron, Mass. 

ig is obvious to everyone that evan- 

gelistic effort is essential in the 

prosecution of Christian missions. We 
can scarcely conceive of a mission which 
does not involve direct effort in making 
known the gospel message, and in per- 
suading men to believe and obey it. 
But the case is not quite so clear in 
reference to the place and importance 
of education. ‘To many the mission 
school does not seem so necessary as 
the chapel or the church ; some would 
be inclined to deny its necessity altoge- 
ther; and even those who allow its 
importance do not always see the 
reason for this form of work, or feel 
the fall force of the argument in its 
behalf. A study of this question, 
therefore, will not be amiss. 

All evangelistic labor is e ducational 
in a measure, necessarily so in the 
Protestant conception of things. The 
presentation of the gospel is an appeal 
to human intelligence; its message can 
he effective only as it is understood ; 
and the traths which it presents are 
calculated to enlarge and quicken the 
mind as truly as to awaken and move 
the heart. In whatever way Chris- 
tian truth/is presented, and the claims 
of God urged, and Christ’s salvation 
offered, the minds of all who hear are 
“aroused, and their faculties exercised, 
and their powers developed, while the 
chief appeal is to heart and conscience 
and will. Of the legitimacy of educa- 
tion of this sort and this extent there 

can be no difference of opinion among 
those who believe in Soo te work 
at all. 

Another aspect of education in mis- 
sion work may be touched upon ina 
preliminary way. The relation of 
teacher *to pupil is always most 


“must be persistently and 


favorable to the exertion of a personal 
and molding influence. -The contact 
1s intimate, constant and powerful; 
the stronger and more experienced 
mind insensibly shaping the thoughts 
and sentiments and choices of the 
younger. And this is peculiarly the 
case in the mission school, where the 
teacher consciously seeks to mold mind, 
character and life, and lives with the 
pupil night and day, month after 
month and year after year. There is 
no evangelistic work which yields more 
abundant and happy results than that 
which attends the schools of the mis- 
sion when rightly used. The propor- 
tion won to the Christian life in these 
schools is far ereater than in any equal 
number reached by a mission and the 
significance of the lives thus. trans- 
formed is beyond computation. 

But the main considerations on this 
subject lie in another field, and I pro- 
os atonce to them, ‘The chief reason 
for mission schools is found by consider- 
ing the grand aim of all foreign mis- 
sionary operations. That aim is the 
development, within the territory oc- 
cupied by each mission, of churches 
which are self-supporting, self direct- 
ing and self-propagating in sufficient 
numbers to hold their own and carry 
on the process of evangelizing to com- 
pletion. When that point is reached 
the mission has accomplished its work 
and is to be withdrawn. Native 
forces will take the place of the foreign 
force and missionaries will seek other 
lands. Now, in order to reach this 
end, there must be raised up a con- 
siderable body of native preachers and 
teachers, competent to act as pastors of 
self-supporting churches, as teachers in 
the training-schools and. as_ leaders 
generally in the Christian life and 
activities of the people. These native 
leaders cannot be produced in a day or 
year; they will not produce them- 
selves; the best efforts of the mission 
strongly 
directed to the solution of this problem, 
in selecting those who give promise 
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of power, in drawing them into the 
schools which are adapted to train them 
for their work, and in teaching them 
the things they need to know in order 
to fit them for these high respon- 
sibilities. ‘The day school is needed to 
discover the candidates for the higher 
schools and to lay the foundations of a 
solid and systematic education. The 
high school is needful to carry instrac- 
tion to a higher point, to sift out the 
dull and unpromising, as well as to 
train young men for many places of 
responsibility. The college is called 
for to broaden and enrich the culture 
of the men who are to be leaders to 
their people, to give them resources 
and fit them duly to grasp the mean- 
ing of the scripture and to deal wisely 
with large questions. And _ lastly 
comes the theolgical school, to give 
professional training for the work of 
the ministry, to furnish the breadth of 
view which comes from the study of 
the history of the church, the creeds of 
the church, the great models of Christ- 
jan oratory and supremely to study the 
word of God in its deeper meaning 
and wider reach. 

I am far from saying that mission 
schools serve no other purpose than to 
raise up a godly and learned ministry ; 
they do serve many other purposes, all 
of them important. But I am rather 
saying that in order to carry a mission 
on successfully to the great end it 
seeks, a carefully devised and thorough 
system of education is indispensable. 
The mission that fails to provide such 
schools is likely to fail in the per- 
manency and power of its work, And 
the end in view, the furnishing of 
the native leaders under which the 
churches come to independence and 
self-direction, furnishes the sufficient 
reason for education adapted to that 
end, and abundantly justifies this 
important branch of the service. 

The kind of education, and the 
degree to which it is carried, are also 
determined by the end in view. 
not education as such, any and every 


Tees: 


kind and degree of it, that a well- 
ordered mission must promote. Techni- 
cal training, scientific specialties and. 
research, extended study of literature 


*—these, however interesting and 
valuable in themselves, do not lie 


directly in the line of preparation 
for pastoral work, preaching or teach- 
ing. They may well be sought by a- 
people whom the gospel has awakened 
aud called to mental insight and moral 
power. But it is not necessary tor a 
mission to introduce them into the 
schools which it organizes for the 
furtherance of its own work. The 
scientific school, the technical school, 
the university, are not necessary parts 
of mission work, in any such sense as 
the college is necessary. And the col- 
lege is needful, chiefly as a means of 
preparation for the theological sem- 
inary, avd may well shape its in- 
struction with reference to this end. 
The proper training of a native 
ministry was neglected in the Hawai- 
ian island when the gospel was win- 
ning its swift and sweeping victories 
there. And when those churches were 
made independent of mission control 
they lacked suitable leaders and 
gradually went backward and became 
weak and inefficient. The Moravians, 
amid all their splendid record of suc-, 
cessful missionary work, have neglected 
to train the native agency, and their 
missionary churches have too often 
been weak and comparatively fruitless. 
They are now recognizing the necessity 
of education and are setting themselves 
to remedy the defect. The China 
Inland mission at first gave scant at- 
tention to the gathering of churches 
or the organizing of a Christian com- 
munity, and consequently felt but 
slightly the need of education as a 
part of their missionary propaganda. 
The results were what might be ex- 
pected ; striking experiences, notable 
conversions, apparently rapid progress, 
with little permanency and an influence 
somewhat narrowly confined to the 
immediate presence of the missionary 
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force. Experience and observation 
are gradually correcting the methods 
of this interesting society, and they 
are organizing churches, opening 
schools and ordering their efforts for 
the permanent possession and Christ- 
ian training of the regions which they 
visit. 

What Christian education can do 
for the communities that have been 
evangelized by missionary effort is 
shown but in part while the mission is 
in control. After the churches have 
been thrown wholly upon themselves 
and the community is fairly launched 
on a course of Christian civilization, 
the educational needs will expand, 
schools will multiply, courses of study 
will be enriched, as we see is the case 
in this country and in the leading 
states of Hurope. The mission schools 
lay the foundation and give the direc- 
tion and awaken the desire and are 
thus of incalculable value. But their 
immediate aim is the development 
and equipment of a Christian coin- 
munity prepared for self-direction and 
capable of carrying on to completion 
what the mission has initiated and 
brought forward to self-support. This 
is only one of many results of Christian 
missions which show how prolific is 
the seed, how far-reaching the power of 
Christian truth. Out of missions grow 
varied industries and arts, systematic 
agriculture, manufactures, architecture, 
literature, political sagacity. 

“The nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws.” 

Missionary work does not aim at 
these things, but rather at those con- 
ditions out of which these spring; but 
the value of the mission may be meas- 
ured by the range and wealth of these 
far off results. Missionary work does 
not include universities, the great 
schools of science and research ; these 
come later and grow out of mission 
schools, and by their wide reach and 
rich results disclose in another way 
the power that is wrapped up in the 
person and words of him who said: 


“ And I, if I be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me.”— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


WISE AND OTHERWISE 

—A certain minister lost his MS. 
one Sunday morning, so made this 
announcement: ‘I am very sorry to 
have to inform you that I have—er— 
somehow or other, mislaid my sermon 
for this morning. I must—er—there- 
fore, trust to providence for inspiration. 
To-night I will come better prepared.” 

—When the well known Methodist 
preacher W. L. Watkinson was in 
Rome, a guide showed him among 
other revered relics, some cocks and 
hens which were lineal descendants of 
the cock that crowed at St. Peter’s fall. 
“YT don’t care whether they are in the 
Apostolic succession or not,” said the 
preacher, “I want to know what they 
are good for ; do they lay well 2” 

—There is a good story going about 
Prince Alexander the son of Princess 
Beatrice, who, having received a pre- 
sent of one sovereign from his mother 
and quickly spent it, applied for a 
second. He was gently chided for his 
extravagance, but, unabashed, wrote to 
his grandmamma. The Queen had 
probably been warned, for she replied 
in the same strain of remonstrance, 
whereupon the young prince responded 
as under: ‘‘ Dearest Grandmamma,— 
received your letter, and hope you will 
not think I was disappointed because 
you could not send me any money. It 
was very kind of you to give me good 
advice. I sold your letter for £ 4.10s.” 


The Department of Education has 
the intention of establishing a special 
bureau for industrial education, owing 
to the fact that the inspectors of law 
and literary schools are not competent 
to superintend industrial education. 
The new inspectors will also undertake 
the investigation of business and 
financial matters and thus afford good 
assistance to the industrial schools, 

Japan Times. 
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as a way of escape was opened they” 
AFTER TWO YEARS: were glad to push their way out, in 
OR THE spite, 1n some cases, of the many diffi- 
RESULTS OF THE SOCIAL culties that had to be overcome 
AGITATION. > The decrease mentioned was not 


By Masor Ducsz, Satvatron Army. 


HE “ Evangelist” for March and 
May 1901 contained some ref- 
erences to the results of the Social 
Agitation and the work accomplished 
by our Rescue Home up to that date. 
It may therefore be of interest to your 
_readers to have some particulars as to 
the present position, especially as we 
are now able to look back over the two 
years since the commencement of the 
Agitation and form a clear idea of 
some of what may be ealled the per- 
manent results of it. 

A very good estimate of one part of 
these may be formed from the figures 
recently collected by the Rev. U. G. 
Murphy as to the number of licensed 
unfortunates throughout the Empire. 
These officially furnished figures give 
the following numbers in the years 


mentioned :— 
1896 37,079 
1897 47,055 
1898 50,553 
1899 52,274 
1901 40,175 


There figures show clearly that from 
1896 to 1899 there had been a steady 
increase in the number of shogi till it 
liad mounted from 37,079 to 52,274, 
- Then came the Agitation during the 
latter part of 1900, with the result that 
the door was opened for any girl who 
wished to leave her evil life, and by 
the end of 1901 the number fell from 
52,274 to 40,175, a decrease of 12,099 
or practically 259. This remarkable 
decrease in 18 months certainly seems 
to show that a large number of these 
girls were really “victims of vice” 
rather than the abandoned lovers of 
evil that some newspaper writers seem- 
ed to consider them, and that as soon 


confined to one district but extended 
practically throughout the Empire, as 
may be seen from the following com- 
parative statement of a few of the 
cities and ken :— 


1899 1901 Decrease 
Tokyo 6871 5158 1713 
Osaka 6275 5253 1022 
Hokkaido D322, 1867 455 
Kanagawa. 2659 1879 780 
Hyogo 2812 1211 1601 
Miye 2704. 1820 884 
Aichi 1904 1445 459 
Toyama. 982 659 3235 
Shizuoka 1000 673 327 


To turn from the girls to the people 
who patronize these quarters, we have 
been furnished by the authorities with 
the following figures as to the number: 
of guests and amounts taken in the 
Tokyo quarters :— 


Guests Amounts talken. 
1899 MOAT OAT Yen 3,644,253. 
1901 2,508,778 » 9,419,243, 


These while showing a decrease of 
500,000 in the number of guests do 
not show so large a decrease in the 
amounts taken owing probably to the 
fact of the Yoshiwara being one of the 
“sichts” of Tokyo. We were unfor- 
tunately not able to get the figures of 
the other districts as separate from the 
Yoshiwara but the figures for places 
outside Tokyo, such as Kyoto and 
Nagoya, show a much larger decrease, 
amounting in the case of Kyoto to more 
than 5096 in both the number of guests 
and the amount taken. 

At the time of the Aoitatan Fone 
were expressed in several quarters as 
to what might happen if a large 
number of what they termed ‘“ aban- 
doned women” were delivered from 
restraint and allowed to go free, and 
there were several prophecies of a large. 
increase in unlicensed immorality, In 
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this connection it is interesting to note 
that the figures officially supplied to 
us for Tokyo show that in 1901, as 
compared with 1899, there was a 
decrease of over 25% in the con- 
victions for unlicensed prostitution, 
and enquiries at Nagoya elicit the 
information that in that city there was 
a decrease of 20%. These figures seem 
to show either that in 1901 there was 
a most lamentable laxity on the part 
of the police in dealing with unlicensed 
girls, or else that one of the results of 
the Social Agitation, and subsequent 
work, has been a decided decrease in 
licensed prostitution throughout the 
Empire without any increase in un- 
licensed immorality. 

For this practical result of what even 
to us Salvationists, was decidedly an 


unusual experience, we thank God and | 


take courage. It also seems to us to 
be a matter for thanksgiving that the 
first definite step taken by the Govern- 
ment in dealing with this matter 
should have preduced such good results 
Up to the issuing of the Home Dep. 
Ordinance in October 1900 these licens- 
ed quarters had been subject only to 
local regulations but by that Ordinance 
the Government undertook to legislate 
for the control of the system through- 
out the Empire. That the result 
should have been the lessening of what 
even they feel to be at the best a 
necessary evil is a decided advantage, 
and their action in this matter shows 
that, when they are convinced that it 
is necessary to interfere, they do not 
hesitate to take such measures as seem 
to them for the welfare of the nation. 
There is no question, too, that a very 
decided advance has been made in 
public opinion as to the evil of vice. 
Up to the time of the Agitation, the 
irritation of such quarters had been 
looked upon as quite an ordinary thing. 
Now, even the newspapers that consider 
the system a necessity recognize the 


evil of it, and the attention drawn to* 


the subject has helped many to see it 
in its true light. One result of this is 


seen in the decrease in the number of 
visits made to these districts and the 
money spent there. 

While we do not consider it advis- 
able to keep an agitation going all the 
time, yet we occasionally take steps 
to afresh draw the attention of the 
public, and especially of the girls them- 
selves, to the necessity for even further 
action. Our August Ist issue of the 
War Cry, both last year and this year, 
have been Rescue Anniversary numbers, 
containing particulars of the progress 
made in this work and speaking in no 
uncertain tone as to the sinfulness of 
vice. Advice is also given as to how a 
girl can leave if she wishes, Wherever 
we have a Salvation Army Corps this 
special War Cry is taken to the licensed 
quarters and put into the hands of the 
girls and others, and there is usually 
sufficient disturbance and difficulty to 
remind folks generally of the existence 
of these sore places and of the efforts 
made to remedy them. It will be 
remembered that our people met with 
pretty severe treatment this year at 
the Yoshiwara and also at Yokohama 
but in both cases the police dealt 
promptly with the matter and the 
damaged faces etc., soon healed up. Ta 
addition to the issue of this special 
number of the War Cry on August Ist, 
Colonel Bullard contemplates holding 
an Annual Meeting in connection with 
this matter—possibly on October 2nd, 
the anniversary of the issue of the Home 
Dept. Ordinance. 

This Social Agitation has certainly 
given us increased opportunities to 
push our salvation work all over the 
country. Wherever we go we are 
received with kindly interest and usual- 
ly the Kyu Sei Gun (Salvation Army) 
and Jiyt Haigyo (Free Cessation) come 
most readily to folk’s lips. The people 
generally feel that a battle has been 
fought and won an behalf of these 
unfortunate women and this disposes 
them to listen to our message. Our 
going to a city, however, sometimes 
has rather a different effect upon a 
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certain class, as was found by one of 
our officers who visited a city on the 
West coast, and a fortnight later one 
of the large inland cities, for the 
purpose of raising funds for our work. 
In each case, as soon as it was known 
that he was going, there was a great 
stir amongst ‘the “brothel keepers and 
paragraphs appeared in the local press 
describing their consternation at the 
advent of the Salvation Army. Ina 
few days, however, they found that 
the Officer was there on a purely 
peaceful mission and the newspapers 
duly recorded the relief that had come 
to the minds of the keepers. This is 
not quite a case of one chasing a 
thousand but it is certainly encouraging 
to feel that even our name has become 
a terror to evil-doers. 

To come to the work done in our 
Rescue Home during the two years it 
has been/open, we find that during 
that time we have received 63 girls, 
from the following “ Pe — 

Shogi (Licensed Prostitutes) . 

Geisha (Singing Girls)... 4 

Shakufu (from bad teahonses) . 

Others. +. aes i . 
Many of these have had to push through 
not a few difficulties to get to us 
One girl walked. a 10 days journey 
from a country district to our Home in 
‘Tokyo, while another who came from 
Kyoto had also to walk almost all the 
way. One of the inmates had proved 
unfaithful to her husband and, as a 
sign of her fall and repentance, had 
been induced to cut off her hair and 
also one of the joints of her little 
finger. Finally one of our friends told 
her of the Rescue Home, to which she 
came, bringing with her the joint of 
her finger preserved in alcohol, to show 
the genuiness of her repentance. 

The following are the particulars as 
to what has become of these 63 girls :— 
Martlod i00iieico Bae oe 
Returned to parents or friends. 17 
Sent orsenvice4) Sh eet syd 
mt Hy, SOWINOSChOOLIC: xh Ge WL 
Unsatisfactory Re AP Be) ene rte ar | 


Wincettaim:. 982, 3 
Nowainethe. Homey <9.) ae 9 


Many of these have been converted 
before they left the Home and some of 
them are enrolled as Salvation Army 
Soldiers in our Tokyo and other Corps. 
Whenever we have a special meeting 
quite a number of these ex-inmates 
are prond to come and show their 
gratitude and Mr. Staff-Captain Yama- 
muro, the Bidcsit in charge of the 


Homie, receives every week a number _ 


of visits and letters from those who 
have passed through. ‘Those now in 
the Home are employed in learning 
household duties and also in the 
making, mending and 
clothes, and it is inter resting to note 
that, during the past year, the Home 
has received about 100 yen for work 
done by the inmates. 

In addition to the girls who pass. 
through the Rescue Home, we have a 
large number of cases in which advice 
and help is given to parents and rela- 
tives in securing the liberty of girls in 
whom they are interested. In these 
cases the relatives are anxious for the 
girls to go home as soon as possible, so 
that on securing their liberty the girls 
and their relatives usually return home. 
together. ‘l'his accounts for the com- 
paratively small number of girls who 
actually pass through the Home. 


—Pope Leo is much sought after 
as a sitter by painters whose powers 
are not always equal to their ambi- 
tion. It is seldom, however, that an 
artist meets with a refusal. Quite re- 
cently one of these painters, having 
finished his portrait, begged the pope 
to honour him by inscribing upon it 
some Scriptural text, with his auto- 
graph. The pope looked dubiously at 
the picture. It was mediocre enough 
and little like himself; but unwilling 
to disappoint the artist, he reflected a 
moment and then, adapting the fami- 
liar line in St. Matthew to the pecu- 
liar circumstances, he wrote as follows : 
“Be not afraid, it is I—Leo XII, 
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A Christmas Hone 


A. WADHAMS, MusIc BY 
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O’er Bethlehem’s hills there shines a 
star, 
It sends its radiant beams from far ; 
Proclaiming to a waiting earth, 
The tidings of a Saviour’s birth. 


Cxuo.—Shine on, O Star of Faith, 
shine on, 
O Star of Hope, we come! we 
come ! 
O best of gifts, sent from above, 
Shine on, shine on, O Star of 
Love. 


The wise men of the Kast, are there 
With gold, and frankincense, and 
myrrh : 


' Zz ‘ 


| 


But, better far, to thee, we bring 
These hearts of ours, O Christ, our 
King 


O Day-Star of our souls arise, 
Send health and healing from the 
skies, 
Give comfort by thine own sweet rays, 
And help us as we sing thy praise. 


Light of the world, shine, on! shine 
on } 
Till ev’ry heart to thee is won ; 
Fulfilling thus, thy blessed Word. 
That all shall know and love the 
Lord. 
A. WADHAMS. 
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Mrs. YAMADS. 


Mrs. SAsamort. 


Nees, 


Mrs. YOSHIZAKI. 


eee 


Mrs. Suco. Mrs. Nakapa. 


HIROSAKI FRUITS 
(from Trprmas) 
By Rey. D. 8. Spencer. 


The accompanying is an interesting 
group. These seven women, all living, 
are all members of one chureh—the 
Hirosaki Methodist Episcopal—and all 
mothers of Methodist preachers, And 
that is, not telling ‘the. whole story, 
for these seven women are the mother rs 


Mrs. Hasegawa. 


Mrs. ies, 


of eleven sons who are now or have 
been preachers in our work, where 
most of them are still to be found. 
Mrs, Yamada is represented by Prof. 
Toranosuke Yamada, of our Thelogical 
School at Aoyama, and by Mr. Genjiro 
Yamada, now.in business. Dr. Uichiro 


Sasamori of our Chinzei Gakkwan at 


Nagasaki is the honored son of the 
second, and Bro. Hikoichi Yoshizaki 
an able Professor in the same Institu- 
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tion is the son of the third. Mrs. | but who did not reach the active 


Sugo’s son, ‘Taketaro, is pastor of our 
church at Sawara. Mrs, Nakada also 
has two sons now in the work, Rev. 
Kynkichi Nakada, pastor of F irst. M. 
E. Church, Nagoya, and Rev. Juji 
Nakada, recently Conference HEvangel- 
ist, now connected with the Gospel 
Mission headed by Mr. Cowman. _ Bro. 
Tomokichi Hasegawa is pastor of Akita 
Church, while Bro. Tetsuji Hasegawa 
is a Local Preacher connected with the 
Ginza Church. Dr. Hijiro Takasugi of 
Sapporo Agricultural College and Dr. 
Takizo Takasugi, instructor in Aoyama 
Gakuin, are now both local preachers 
who take active interest in our Church 
work. 

However remarkable the above may 
seem, there still remain to be accounted 
for in addition to the above, Shumpachi 
Yamada retired, Yoichi Honda, Presi- 
dent Aoyama Gakuin, Itsuki Honda, 
superannuated, Keinosuke Kosaka, P. 
E. South Japan Mission Conference, 
Hatanoshin Yamaka, pastor at Kama- 
kura, Motojiro Yamaka, pastor at 
Hakodate, Hees Hirata, pastor at Yoko- 
hama, and Motoi Hirakawa, pastor 
at Odate,—Wineteen methodist preach- 
ers, all born in the town of Hirosaki. 
In addition to these nineteen must be 
mentioned, Konsuke Sawai, pastor at 
Mizukaido, Sanshiro Kokita, pastor 
at Sapporo, Taichiro Miura, teacher 
in Seiryu Jo Gakko and pastor Third 


Church, Nagoya, Tomiya Sakamoto, 
pastor at Iwanai, Yoshinosuke Seki- 
zawa, pastor at Portland Oregon, 


Hitaro Hirano, pastor at Morioka, ‘and 
Kasaburo Mizoe, pastor at Gosho- 
gawara—seven more men who though 
not born in Hirosaki city, were born 
and reared in towns near by, and 
were brought to Christ largely through 
the work at Hirosaki. ‘To these must 
still be added Keinosuke Kawamura, 
who died at Yokohama when returning 
from Drew Seminary, and Gennosuke 
Kikuchi, died while in course of train- 
ing at De Pauw Univers ity,—two 
more men intended for the ministry, 


work,—making twenty-eight men who 
felt called of God to the ministry, 
either entered it or were preparing to 
‘do so, and all apparently the outgrowth — 
of the work of that one church. Mr. 
Suteki Chinda, now Vice Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Aimaro Sato are 
from this same church, though we think 
these men now make no open profes- 
sion of Christian faith, All the men 
mentioned above were educated at 
To-o Gijiku, the school opened by the 
powerful Daimyo, Count Sugaru, of 
Sugaru Province, and in which John 
Ing was called to ‘teach, where he dic 
all his work in Japan in the short 
space of sixteen months, and where he 
was instrumental in bringing about a 
revival which gave to us Hirosaki 
Church with all its fruits It may be 
interesting to ask, what would be the 
effect upon our work in Japan were all 
those known as Hirosaki men removed 
from our two conferences 2? And then 
would naturally follow the question, 
what was the precise effect upon our 
history of sending John Ing to Hiro- 
saki? In the equipment of the mis- 
sionary the knowledge of the language 
of the people is properly considered a 
matter of prime importance. But here 
is a man who had no knowledge of the 
language, yet who could so pray in his 
own tongtie that one of his students 
has said to the writer that he knew he 
was a good man by the looks of his 
face when he prayed, though he could 
not understand his words. Can any 
single church in Japan or any other 
land show greater fruits ? 


ETHICAL IDEAS OF JAPANESE 
GIRLS. 


INTERESTING INQUIRIES IN OSAKA. 


Mr. Shimizutani, Director of the 
Osaka Girls’ High School, has brought 
together some interesting facts bearing 
upon the trend of the ethical ideas. 
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held by school girls ranging from 12 to | Sewing 0. 0. ww 50.0 12.2 364 
16, Certain queries were formulated | Household management... 18.9 40.9) 34.8 
to elicit replies from the girls. These | Sick nursing UN 225.2. ThA! 
were 11 in all, some of them touching | Child nursing ... 5.7, 10.6", 66:3 
the following points:—(1) The most | Sundry and unknown ... 41.3 14.1 12.1 


womanly virtue and its reverse; (2) 
' the greatest merit in woman and its 
reverse ; (3) the most fortunate situa- 
tion for women and the reverse: (4) 
the most. praiseworthy act of a wonran, 
and its reverse, and so on. 

To the query what constitutes the 
most womanly virtue, the Ist year girls 
and the 4th, that is the graduating 
class, made the following replies, given 
In percentage :— 


Average 
Ist 4th of 


year. year. 4 classes. 
Chastity 18.0 63.8 36.5 
Manners Bee reat S2OeeLO.ge 20.0 
OMECTEMCEN 0 . sce ues. ace 9:0) 7.6, 170 
Thraittr, .. 31.0 45 13.0 
Benevolence... ... ... 16 14 2.0 


Sundry andunknown ... 94 6.0 9.6 
The most unwomanly virtue was 
voted on as follows: 


Unchastity... - 15.5 48.5 25.2 
Jealousy 17.2 23.5 24.6 
Rude behaviour 25.4 10.3 15.2 
BAEMOG ANCE G ss Fane sir jared, Orde LO: 100 
Talkativeness LOOY e477 8p 
Sundry and unknown 30.2 23.57 16.5 


The most notable merit in’ wo- 
man’s character elicited the following 
figures :— 


Faithfulness 42.6 51.5 41.0 
MUaArenminesS) ), -..- s+ are.) (205 B12 22.5 
Benevolence: ....'... 66.0 “410 121 11.5 
Grace... shal eS Atay ee oss) 


. Household management... 98 .3.0 6.8 
Sundry and unknown ONE SHOE TE WON 


As to the vreatest defect of a wo- 


man’s character the “ voting”? was:— 
CAMOUST wer caer yrs 1Gzh Os} Bel 
Narrow-mindedness 6:55 21.2 (21:0 
Physical weakness ... 15.6 19.7 18.2 
Talkativeness : NO Ok 756 
Sundry and unknown 52.1 31.2 31.1 


The query “ What. profession is most 
snited to women? evoked replies as 
follows :— 


} Omnipotent 


Women are believed to be placed in 
the most fortunate situation when they 
are under any of the following condi- 
tions, according to the Osaka girls :— 


Happy home life 13.9 45.5 28.7 
Literary attainment 25.4 15.7 18.0 
Happy marriage 18.9 —4.5 1.0 
Goow children, —.... 1c eee ens eee) 
Longevity of parents ... 9.8 1.5 5.9 
Others... 27.1 14.6 27:4 


The query as to the most praisewor- 
thy act gave the following results :— 


Loyalty to sovereign and 


parents ,.. 82.8 364 36.6 
Patriotism Slee 215 Smal oe, 
Benevolence ... ... .. O97” 7.6 10.0 
Modesty 1273 8.0, 8.0 


Public usefulness ... ... O08 45 4.0 
Others... Dio lee LOor 


Lastly we come to religious ideas, 
and as to these the girls gave interest- 
ing replies. Tirst as to their beliefs:— 


Buddhism .,. 56.0 25.0 44.5 
Shintoismese 5 a+ cessm el Omg ole mies: 
Christianityay ee ..0) aetenesO mmo ao) 
Nowreligion yl. 5.5 aeeet mes ON OR amen 
Unknown ... 36.2 32.7 339 


The query ‘ What becomes of one 


after one «lies 2?” elicited these re- 
plies :— 
We die with the body 16.4 31.30 24.9 


We go to heayen 31.0 20.80 25.2 


We undergo transmigra- 
tiom ns. A ho) 2 Yonge). Ot A Cronies 

We remain somewhere... 16.4 21.90 19.8 

Weremain at home or in 
the graveyard 


Others 


12-60) a6e7 
10.3 34.49 9.6 


The last query was this, ‘Is a deity 
omnipotent ?” and the replies were as 
follows :— 


75.8 73.4 74.0 


Not omnipotent 16.4 25.0 20.8 
Unksvows wincu.es) teckel co ec Omaw oy 
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Tt will be seen-from the above how 
far the old ideas of loyalty and 
obedience still hold in the minds of our 
girls. (Japan Times) 


The following very interesting 
incident is reported by Dr. DeForest 
in Mission News. 

“The other man said, “I’m a 
eraduate of a Government College and 
studied two years in the Tokyo Universi- 
ty. I am now in business a hundred 
miles from here. I never heard a 
Christian sermon, nor met a pastor or 
missionary until to-day. This summer 
my attention was called to an English 
New Testament which I read through 
with great wonder. I was in trouble, 
and this book seemed to promise divine 
aid, if I would only pray to God for 
help. I began to pray, and He heard 
my prayer. ‘Then I began to read the 
book through again. The miracles 
didn’t trouble me in the least, but my 
sins for the first time did. It was so 
terrible to see what I was, that I con- 
templated suicide (How universal that 
is in Japan !) to get rid of my despair. 
But the book seemed to teach that 
my life is not my own, and I had 
to abandon suicide, Then I found 
that God forgives sins, and I prayed 
for that. As I reviewed my past life 
it seemed that there was not a sin 
known on earth that I had not com- 
mitted. In addition to my dissolute 
life, it came over me that stoning the 
windows of Christian churches in 
Toky6, which I used to do in fun, was 
asin. Anyway I saw no hope but in 
God’s forgiveness, to whom I prayed, 
and who has gloriously answered my 
prayers. It was so great and blessed a 
thing that I could not keep still, but 
practised one day on my jinrikisha 
man to see if he could understand 
about God. And he got so interested 
that he came next day to ask me to 

tell him more about God. 

Shortly after thig I read Fiske’s Idea 
of God, and it shattered all my faith— 


it was such a large way of looking at 
things. The God I had found was one 
who came very near to me and heard 
graciously my poor prayers. But 
Viske’s God was so large, filling the 
Universe, that I felt He couldn care 
for me any more. However, I re- 
thought it all through with my 
Testament, and then it dawned on me 
that evolution needn’t disturb my faith 
at all, and again I believed. Now I 
want to ask you a question :—Am I a 
Christian or not? You are the first 
Christian teacher I have ever met, and 
I beg to know whether this new ex- 
perience means that I am a Christian.” 


SABBATH ALLIANCE 


It was hoped that the Appeal 
giving the gist of the Sabbath question 
and the aims of the Japan Sabbath 
Alliance (now in preparation by a 
special committee), to be used as a 
Campaign Document, would be ready 
for publication before Christmas. But 
there is some delay. It may be looked 
for early in the New Year. It will be 
published both in the EvVANGELrsT 
and Japan Religious papers. 

This Appeal—both in Japanese and 
English—together with the Constitu- 
tion, will be sent, in tract form, to 
each of the principal centers of 
Christian work, as soon as published, 
urging the cooperation of all friends of 
the alliance and the organization of 
Branches of the Alliance. Membership 
Cards will also be sent at the same 
time. ‘I'wo ae Japanese and 
a Missionary—in each of these centers 
will be requested to become promoters 
of this good work, Only in this way 
can success be secured.  Judius Soper. 


Works both ways.—Welles—“ Did 
Christian Science cure you of rheuma- 
tism 2?” Syckley—‘ No; but rheuma- 
tism cured me of Christian Scien aa 
Judge. as 
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PLEDGE. 


I hereby solemnly®promise, God helping me, to abstain from all alcoholic liquors, as 
beyerages, whether distilled, fermented or malted; from opium in all its forms, and from 
tobacco, and to employ all proper means to discourage the use of, and traflic in, the same, 


CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCE, 


SumMARyY or Symposium PRESENTED AT 
Womans CoNFERENCE M. E. Mission. 


By Miss M. A. Spencer. 


The proper observance of Christmas 
in our churches and Mission schools in 
Japan is most important in bringing 
to mind God’s great love to men and 
in arousing our gratitude to Him for 
this, His greatest of gifts. ‘lo proper- 
ly observe the day our object should be 
to spread the knowledege of a Saviour 
born. to as ‘many as possible of those 
not yet Christians, and to develop a 
spirit of worship and reverence, a 
deeper appreciation of the purity and 
beauty of Christ’s character, and a 
desire for closer followship with Him 
in the hearts of all who profess to know 
and love Him. From past experience 
of the observance of Christmas there is 
reason to fear that the methods used 
are not entirely in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion, wholly irrelevant 
-exercises often following a_ helpful, 
profitable program and dissipating the 
good influences created. his is the 
one great opportunity in the year of 
thus ‘honoring Christ in the observance 
of His advent into the world, and 
should we not deprecate anything that 
detracts from the holy joy, peace and 
good-will His coming has brought to 
His followers 2 Let us emphasize the 
sacredness of the day, and urge upon 
all pastors and teachers the following 


| z Py 
suggestions for 


the proper observance 
of Christmas in our churches and 
schools : 

Hold a service on Christmas morning 
in the church, if possible, with hymns, 
prayer, scripture, and a sermon, all ap- 
propriate to the occasion; let the 
beautiful story of Jesus’ birth be told 
in an attractive way, and if any 
present have not accepted His salvation 
urge them to a decision on this most 
appropriate day. 

If the church and Sunday-school 
observe the anniversary together and 
an evening meeting is more convenient, 
let the pastor on the Sunday preceding 
Christmas preach a sermon on Christ’s 
birth and the wonderful , blessings 
unfolded to men by His life on earth. 
Then on the evening of Christmas have 
a prepared program, and after devot- 
ional opening exercises let all the 
singing, recitations, dialogues, poems, 
essays and addresses be on the subject 
of Christ’s glorious birth and God’s 
love to men as shown in _ the 
inestimable gift of His only Son. 

Through excessive gift-making has 
not Christmas come to be a burden 
instead of a joy? Does not the 
preparation and expense of such gifts 
require time and money that should 
be used for the Lord in other ways ? 
Would not a little gift and a bag of 
cake abundantly satisfy the children, 

sand the money that would be spent in 
gifts to each other be better devoted to 
the poor? The church is not a. place 
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for eating and drinking, not the place 
for Santa Claus, noisy brass bands, 
plays, sword-danees, mock-marriages, 
*“fukubiki, or coarse, joking story-telling 
at any time, and if the birthday of our 
dear Lord is kept in this way, it must 
be a detriment to the spirituality of 
the church and demoralizing to the 
members. Let the decorations be 
inexpensive, and the program one 
which brings all present closer together 
in Christian love. 

In our Mission schools let the same 
rule prevail—simple decorations, inex- 
pensive gifts, a Christ-filled program, 
giving to the poor encouraged, and all 
present urged to give themselves to 
Jesus in return for what He has done 
for them. Christmas thus observed 
will not only honor our Lord, but will 
make His glorious Name more widely 
known, and bring much spiritual 
blessing to the church. 


WORK OF MISSION SCHOOL 
GRADUATES. 
By Miss M. B. Grirrrras. 


One of the joys of the work on my 
new district has been to find so many 
of the graduates of our various schools 
engaged in active service for the 
Master. In Akita the pastor’s wife, 
Mrs. Hasegawa, was once a student in 
the Training School at Yokohama, and 
is now doing all she can for the women 
about her. In Odate Mrs. Hirakawa, 
the pastor’s wife is an Aoyama graduate, 
and is doing good work as Bible woman. 
Mrs. Nakajima is a Training School 
graduate, Miss Otobe, a trained nurse, 
lately moved to Hirosaki, who was for 
awhile in the Training School, was 
instrumental while in Odate in leading 
several of her fellow-nurses to the 
Christian services and some to Christ. 


* A popular game in which prizes are drawn 
by lot. 


ea 


In Hirosaki Mrs. Takusari and Miss 
Mizoe are graduates of the Training 
School, one doing acceptable work 
among women, while the specialty of 
the other is children’s meetings ; and 
the pastor’s good wife, Mrs. likubo, is 
a graduate of the Tsukiji school. — In _ 
Aomori the pastor’s wife, Mrs. Linuma, 
is a Training School graduate, as is 
also the wife of one of our Christian 
members, Mrs. Yoshizaki; while Miss 
Orikasa, the earnest young Bible wo- 
man at work there, is a graduate from 


both our Hakodate and Yokohama 
schools. In Morioka it was a_ real 


pleasure to meet two more of our 
Yokohama graduates, Mrs. Kokita and 
Mrs. Shimamura, both faithfully fil- 
ling the responsible position of wives 
of pastors ; Miss Kon, the Bible woman, 
a eraduate from Hakodate ; Miss ‘eu, 
another Hakodate graduate, now a 
Christian teacher in one of the non- 
Christian schools, where she exercises 
a marked influence on some of her 
fellow-teachers; and a Miss Narita, 


| formerly one of our Yonezawa pupils, 


now a Christian and a teacher in one 
of the government schools. Besides all 
these, there are the girls from Hako- 
date who are doing faithful service in 
our Hirosaki school and Sabbath 
schools; not to mention some of the 
Hirosaki school itself who are steadily 
following Jesus, though holding posi- 
tions in government schools and 
elsewhere where they are surrounded 
by influences inimical to Christianity. 

I mention these facts to encourage 
you who are working so hard to 
maintain these schools and to- train 
these girls for Christ. They are a 
power in this land. May the Spirit 
work mightily in every Christian 
school, and in every place where even 
one Christian is trying to shine for 
Jesus ! 

Report Woman's Conference 


M. F. Church 
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SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE, 
INSTRUCTION. 


By Rev. Jutrus Sorzr, D.D. 


It has been felt for some time that 
one of tle greatest needs in carrying 
on Temperance work in Japan, is the 
scientific instruction of the rising 
generation as to the evil effects of intox- 
icants and narcotics on the human 
body. Several years ago a Physiology 
Series was prepared in the United 
States, bearing directiy upon this im- 
portant subject. Nearly all the States 
of the American Union have introduced 
Scientific Temperance Instruction into 
the Public Schools. It is desired, as 
soon as possible, to have such instruc- 
tion introduced into the schools of 
Japan. ‘lo that end Mr. Ando, Presi- 
dent of the National Temperance 
League, has translated into Japanese 
the first of a Physiology Series, called 
Health For Little Folks. “In a few 
weeks this will be published in book 
form with a number of illustrations. 

It is hoped by the translator and 
all the friends of the Temperance 
cause, that this book will have a large 
sale, and thus become the beginning of 
a great and blessed work among the 
young of Japan. If this first effort to 
introduce Scientific Temperance In- 
struction into the schools of Japan 
meets with the favor it deserves, it 
will be quickly followed ty more 
advanced portions of a Physiology 
series. Miss Kara G. Smart, who has 
lately. come to Japan to spend several 
years in Temperance and Reform 
work, as the representative of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
is deeply interested in this work in- 
augurated by Mr. Ando. In fact, one 
of her great objects in coming to 
Japan, is to get, as soon as possible 
‘such a series translated and introduc- 
ed into the “regular”? curricula of 
the schools of this country. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, superintendent 
of the Department of Scientific 


Instruction of the W. C. 'T. U., highly 
commends the Physiology Series, of 
which this translation forms a part. 
This new work contains 12 Chapters :— 
Why we need to eat; Kinds of food ; 
The body needs water, salt and lime; 
Drinks that contain alcohol; How 
food ig changed into blood ; The blood ; 
How the blood is purified; the frame- 
work of the body; The muscles; 
Brain and nerves; Our five senses; 
The skin. 

May we not ask and expect that all 
the Mission schools in Japan will 
respond at an early date to this 
praiseworthy effort on the part of 
Mr. Ando, and introduce such instruc- 
tion into their curricula? This will 
be a start in the right direction—a 
“consummation devoutly to he 
desired.” The book will be for sale 
at the Methodist Publishing House, 
Ginza, Tokyo about the middle of 
December. 


ADVERTISING TEMPERANCE. 


The latest use of advertising is to 
promote the cause of temperance. It 
is in Paris that this new weapon 
against the curse of alchohol is being 
used with signal effect. A group of 
French scientists who have been 
investigating the physical condition of 
the French people have come to the 
conclusion that there is an alarming 
degeneration in process as the result of 
the excessive consumption of alcohol. 
It was evident to them that this 
physical weakening of the nation was 
rapidly threatening the position of 
France among the powers. They 
searched for a weapon to combat the 
drink evil. Knowing well that or- 
dinary temperance methods would make 
no impression upon the Parisian, one 
of the leading physicians and professors 
of Paris finally. hit upon the idea of 
impressing the effects of alcohol npon 
the public by means of advertisements. 
Now Paris is full of temperance argu- 
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ments and appeais so that no man may 
escape them. Scientific facts, statistics, 
cartoons, caricatures, all are used and 
the Parisian is reached at every turn, 
from every ground of appeal. The 
bill-boards shout the results of alcohol 
at him; the cars and ’buses present 
brilliant arguments for temperance in 
word and picture; he is enticed into 
reading some thrilling incident in his 
morning paper and finds that it ends 
with a forcible temperance application. 

The result of all this is that the 
consumption of liquor in Paris has 
noticeably decreased since the advertis- 
ing began. The Frenchman has been 
reached and France has scored a point 
in the battle against the ravages of 
alcohol. 


NAGOYA, Dec. 2, 1902. 


Editor of the Japan Evangelist 
Dear Bro: 

Will you kindly allow space for the 
following list of publications bearing 
on the social evil question and rescue 
work? 1 take this method of answer- 
ing the many inquiries about printed 
matter. 

“The Social Evil in Japan and 
Allied Subjects, with Statistics ”— 
Eng. out of print, Japanese may be had 
from me free, for distribution, post. 
extra. ‘The Social Evil Test Cases 
and Progress of the Anti-Brothel 
Movement.” No Japanese, English, 
15 sen per copy,—from me or Meth. 
Pub. House. 

Leaflet for general distribution, 
“ Shicht Yuku MNakare,”’ Go Not to 
the Place of Death; 40 sen per 100, 
of the Salvation Army, Shiba, Tokyo. 

Leaflet for distribution to prostitutes, 
“ Shogi ni Atauru Bun, 40 sen per 
100,—Of Salvation Army. Good tract 
to distribute to the Infectious Disease 
hospital for prostitutes. 

Letter for distribution to parents 
and relatives of minors, .004 each, 
from me, 


The last being regarded as a letter 
the postal regulations require letter 
rates when sent out by mail,—that is 
when sent to relatives, 

I have been unable to locate any 
other literature of recent date bearing 
on the subject. Many of the Tokyo 
Dailies have published very valuable 
articles in their columns but nothing 
in book form. Brothel Keepers have 
produced quite a formidable crop of 
publications intended to oppose the 
free cessation movement. But very 
little attention has been given their 
work. 

Pending further changes in the law 
the best thing we can do is to use the 
limited material at hand. 

Yours in His service. 


U. G. Murphy 


—We are indebted to a friend in 
England for a card bearing the follow- 
ing legend :— 


PERMIT. 


Chis is to Certify 


THAT THE BEARER IS ALLOWED 
TO WALK ON THE EARTH 
BY THE PERMISSION OF 
J. PIERPONT MORGAN & CO. 


We are much obliged to Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan for this gracious 
permission, and hope te avail ourselves 
of it occasionally or oftener as circum- 
stances permit.—Jndian Witness. 


kk Sk 


An Englishwoman, desirous of being 
agreeable to a Scotch caller, was heard 
to express herself as follows the other 
day: ‘“O yes, I have read several 
Scotch books, and one of Ian Maclaren’s 
made me cry. He must be a clever 
man. But what [ can not understand 
is this: how it is that such an able 
man can only write in such an il- 
literate way |” 
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Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


FOUNDATION OF THE YOUNG 
MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


From a sermon delivered by Rev. 
Chas. Outhbert Hall, D. D., at the 
Jubilee Convention of the Associations of 
North America. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions of North America and of the 
world are built upon the foundation of 
the apostles, and prophets, Jesus Christ 
Himself being the chief cornerstone. 
Their doctrine is the doctrine of the 
Holy Scripture. Their faith is the 
faith of the one holy catholic and 
apostolic church. Their message is 
the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God....3 

If this Christian organization has 
been honored of God, in becoming an 
instrument of good to many lives, it is 
because God honors those who honor 
His Son. In the history of this or- 
ganization from the first day until 
now, Christ, as Very God, has been 
Alpha and Omega. And the power 
and glory of Christ as Redeemer and 
Saviour of men has been the inspira- 
tion of every undertaking, the basis of 
every policy. Upon this truth, as 
from a foundation, ample and endur- 
ing, the work has grown up as a holy 
temple in the Lord. 

The period of time elapsing since 
the first Association was established 
has witnessed the rise and progress of 
great intellectual movements bearing 
in various ways upon the conception of 
God, the structure and content of Holy 
Scripture, the person and work of our 
blessed Lord. Amidst the controversies 
attending this movement this Christian 
work for young men has maintained a 
course so calm, so steadfast, so open- 


minded, that it could have been sug- * 


gested and continued only through 
the counsel of the Holy Spirit. 


Hospitable to all truth and to all truth- 
seekers ; ever raising its own intellectual 
standards; exalting the Word, yet 
welcoming exhaustive study of it ; large 
minded in its appreciation of different 
points of view among the disciples of 
the one divine Master; positive in 
conviction, yet fervent in charity; it 
has borne unwavering witness to Christ 
as God and to redemption as the 
essential value in the work of Christ. 


JAPANESE SECRETARIES. 


The Central Committee and Direc- 
tors of the Associations in Tokyo, 
Osaka and Kobe have taken up with 
increasing vigor and prayer, during the 
past two years the problem of securing 
Japanese secretaries, with the solution 
of which the whole Association situa- 
tion is involved. 

This fall results are beginning to- 


show. In Sept. Mr. Takemoto was 
secured as assistant in- the ‘Tokyo 
Association. After two months’ trial 


it seems as if he were the kind of a. 
man needed. He has had experience 
in educational work and in the minis- 
try, having been a member of the 


‘C. M.S. He is taking special charge of 


the religious work in Tokyo. 

Mr. Sumi, a graduate of the 
Methodist Protestant school in Nagoya, 
is also assisting the Tokyo Association 
and studying tor the secretaryship. 

The Kobe Association has engaged 
the services of one of its most active 
members, formerly a clerk in the 
Custom House. 

Three or four other men are consider- 
ing the work. We would ask for 
increased prayer in this behalf. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Tokyo ASSOCIATION. 


The Saturday Afternoon Lectures 
will be supplemented by Saturday 
evening lectures and entertainments to 


consist of English and Japanese 
lectures, musical and miscellaneous 
programs, A slight fee will be 
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charged to cover expenses. Members 
admitted free On three such Satur- 
day evenings in October there was a 
total attendance of 592 young men 


despite the inclement weather on two 


of the occasions. 

The Sunday men’s meetings, at 2 P. 
M., have opened with noticeable 
increase in interest. Workers are 
being better organized for ushering, 
invitation and personal work. The 
after-meetings for Bible study and 
personal dealing are maintained 
reoularly, the attendance averaging one 
fourth that at the men’s meetings. 

Prison Sunday, Oct. 19, was observ- 
ed by the Association, with the 
assistance of Mr. K. Tomeoka, of the 
Board of Directors, who is lecturer in 
the government School for Prison 
Wardens, and of Mr. T. Hara of the 
‘Prison Gate Home” for discharged 
prisoners. ‘There wa3 an attendance 
of over 1000 men, and the police 
turned away many at the gates, The 
meeting was divided into two parts. 
The first was the regular hour of the 
men’s meeting,2-3, with an address by 
Pres. Y. Honda appropriate to the day. 
In the second part were addresses, on 
prison reform, by Miss Utako Shimoda, 
teacher in the Peeress’ School, by Mr. 
I. Tokutomi editor of the Kokumin, 
one of the leading Tokyo dailies, and 
by Hon. K. Kinura, Minister of Justice. 
The strength of Christian influence in 
Japan is reflected in such a gathering. 

At the welcome meeting for new 
students, Sept, 27, 350 young men 
were present. Addresses were given 
by Secy. Niwa, Pres. Honda, Hon. 8. 
Kbara, and Dr. T. Sakai, followed by 
a miscellaneous program. After the 
meeting in the hall 80 members enjoy- 
ed a social hour in the parlors. 

Seventy five per evening has been 
the average actual attendance at the 
English evening classes so far this fall. 
The enrollment is 120 different young 
men. 

Twenty older members, principally 
professional men, 


at the suggestion of 


Dr. Kawakami, of the Board of Direc- 
tors, have organized a class to study 
Japanese elocution. Rev. Hoshino is 
the instructor. 

: Kops. 


The Association opened in September 
with unusual activity. The member- 
ship has increased ; an evening school 
with about fifty members has been 
started ; every Sunday afternoon a 
men’s meeting is held, attended largely 
by non-church going young men; 4 
small but well stocked + eading room is 
provided for members ; and in connec- 
tion with the boarding house a limited 
number of transients can obtain meals 
at ten sen each. All this, and dor- 
mitories for ten men, are provided in 
one 40x27 feet, two story Japanese 
house. If God gives to those who use 
what they already have, rich gifts 
must be in store for Kobe. 


OSAKA. 


The evening school continues to 
grow. ‘Those already enrolled number 


180, and new students are continually 
coming. Every Wednesday night, 
from 8.80 to 9.15, the students remain 
to the Bible classes, Nearly 100 of the 
students were photographed recently 

It is estimated that the present valne 
of the Association property is yen 38, 
200. The four hundred tsubo of land, 
which cost when purchased fifteen 
years ago six yen per tswbo, are worth 
now nearly ten times as much. 

A Bible Class, led by Rev. M. 
Wynd, has been started at hom Hall, 
the Association boarding house 

Mr. and Mrs. Gleason are rejoicing 
in the arrival of Mrs. Gleason’s 
parents, Dr. and Mrs. C. K. Barton of. 


Philadelphia. They will remain in 
Japan until next summer. 
YOKOHAMA. 


An evening school with enrollment 
of 80 and a corps of 8 instructors was 
opened in September. A committee 
has charge of the school, but the direc- 
tors are looking for a qualified man to 
take entire charge. 
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The English Bible Class opened for | more, and its buildings, if the 


its year’s work Sept, 20. The work 
has been changed this year into that of 
a workers’ training class, 


SAPPORO. 


At the recent members’ meeting 
addresses were made by Dr. Takasugi, 
president of the Association, by Dr. 
Sato, president of the Agricultura 
mato, 7 lent of tl \cricultural 

ollege, an an editor of on 
College, and by lit f one of the 
city dailies. 


NEXT FEDERATION CON- 
FERENCE IN JAPAN ? 


Since the World’s Student Christian 
Federation was formed at Vadstena 
Castle in Sweden, Conferences have 
been held successively at Williamstown, 
Kisenach, Versailles and Soro. The 
Unions in China, India and Japan 
have entertained the vague hope that 
after a few more years they might 
stand some chance of inducing the 
Federation to meet in the Far Hast, 
but such an early and unselfish 
acquiescence is a complete surprise. 
At the recent Conference at Soro, after 
a day to pray over the question 
whether the next gathering should be in 
Australia or Japan, the delegates 
unanimously favored Japan. Now the 
Central Committee of the Japanese 
Union has sent an official invitation 
by cable, and it only remains for a 
quorum of the other Movements to 
promise to send official representatives, 
in order to announce positively that 
‘the next Conference will be held ‘in 
Japan, in 1904. Notwithstanding the 
difficulty of securing the attendance of 
a quorum of the official committeemen 
in far off Japan, it seems safe to 
assume that the matter is settled. At 
any rate, the wish being father to the 
thought, the leaders in Japan are 
already consulting as to the place of 
meeting and the entertainment of the 
foreign delegates. The Doshisha has 
made a handsome offer of Y. 1,000, or 


| Hall Messers, 


Conference will meet in Kyoto, but it 
is likely to be disappointed. It is safe. 
to say that the largest delegations will 
come from China and India, presen- 
ting an object lesson in the vigor of 
Christianity among the educated men 
of the Orient. The Conference will 
be noteworthy, if for no other reason, 
in that it will be the first international 
assembly of any sort to be held in 
Japan. As Mr. Mott exclaims in his 
letter about the proposal, “ Who can 
measure what this will mean to Asia 
and the whole world ! ” 


THE DAY OF PRAYER 
AND AFTER. 


Hundreds of churches and Associa- 
tions observed the recent Day of Prayer 
for an increase of Christian workers by 
special services and addresses. In 
Tokyo, students and other laymen 
spoke on Religious Callings in a dozen 
pulpits, and at the Tokyo Association 
Ibuka, Nemura and 
Honda made powerful addresses. 

But the agitation of the subject has 
not been confined to the pulpit. 
Christian editors have written leading 
articles intended to stir all Christians 
to a realization of their part in the 
evangelization of Japan, but especially 
to lead students into religious callings. 
The interest created must be followed 
up. On the part of students, let the 
question be prayerfully faced, ‘In 
what calling can I best serve God and 
Japan ?” 

On the part of teachers and Christian 
workers, let every legitimate influence 
be used to guide young men to.a right 
decision. Attention might be directed 
to the special articles in the Fukuin 
Shimpo, Maishn Shinchi, Christokyo 
Shuho, Gokyo, and Christokyo Seinen, 
for October, 24 to Noy. 8. We can also 
supply a limited number of Mr. 
Pieter’s “ Letter on Choosing your 
Life-work,” translated by Prof WNa- 
shiwae. 
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A COURSE OF STUDY FOR STU- 
DENTS OF THE JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Since the above Course was in type, 
several members of the Committee 
have favored the compiler with sugges- 
tions. Wherever it could be done 
without deranging the forms, these 
suggestions have been incorporated, but 
there remain a few which claim atten- 
tion here. 

Two members of the Committee 
question whether too much stress is 
not laid upon writing. 
criticism is just. Still, writing is a 
relative matter. The kind of inde- 
pendence referred to in the first para- 
graph of the Introduction does not 
necessarily imply the ability to write 
letters such as a Japanese of even 
moderate education would write, 
though the nearer one can approach 
to that, without sacrificing weightier 
raatters, the better. There are first 
and last a good many missionaries who 
do keep a modicum of their corres- 
pondence in their own hands and 
declare it to be an advantage worthy 
of large sacrifice, because. of the closer 
and more confidential relations with 
their Japanese friends which this plan 
promotes. While constant practice 
in writing should, therefore, be strong- 
ly urged, large discretion may well be 
left with the student as to the degree 
of efficiency to be attained. It is, 
however, of the utmost importance 
that there should be practice in writing 
the Chinese character until the analysis 
of the characters becomes fairly prompt 
and sure. 

It is suggested also that there may, 
perhaps, be need of caution lest 
the student should, in his desire to 
secure practice in talking Japanese, 
unwisely inflict his broken Japanese 
upon those who can speak English. 


On the other hand, it would be well ! 


for the student to exercise great care to 


Possibly this | 


prevent undue social relations with 
English-speaking Japanese during his: 
years of study. Whether preventable: 
or not, close relations with Hnglish- 
speaking Japanese are a great hindance 
to acquiring the language. 

Again, the question is raised, whether 
it be wise to discard the school-readers: 
in favor of the Mukashi-banashi, as a 
means of Jearning the Chinese charac- 
ter. It.is claimed that the type of the 
latter is not so clear and that the use 
of the character is less correct. How- 
ever, the type in the Mukashi-banasht 
is not seriously defective and. if the- 
mojt no shirube be used at the same 
time, as the course prescribes, there 
will be no difficulty in identifying the 
characters. Neither will the occasion-- 
ally inaccurate use of the characters 
prove a drawback worthy of anxiety. 
The usage which these books represent 
is not markedly different from that of 
the bulk of the currerit colloquial 
literature with which the student must 
concern himself. But emphasise both 
of these objections far more than the- 
facts will justify, aad yet, in the com- 
piler’s judgment, they are far more- 
than outweighed by the advantage of 
restricting the attention far eighteen 
months, more or less, to colloquial’ 
forms. Such restriction will most 
certainly hasten the formation of the- 
habit of thinking in Japanese—a habit 
which is essential to effective speaking. 
It it be gained early in one’s life in 
Japan, it will put a new face on all 
relations with the people and, other 
things being equal, it will raise the 
quality of every form of work done. 

In connection with practice in pub-- 
lic speaking, a correspondent suggests 
that great help will he found in speak-- 
ing privately in the presence of the 
teacher and with a view to his criti- 
cism. ‘This plan is to be commended, 
but, as before intimated, at the outset, 
such speeches should be very brief and 
carefully thought out, so that the 
teacher be not tempted to overlook 
mistakes. As the student becomes- 
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familiar with the language, he may NOTES. 
-allow himself more freedom. REV. BISHOP CHAS. B. GAL- 


In the text of this Course of Study, 
the Jiji Shimpo is recommended as the 
best. It is the best for beginners, but 
later tiie Nippon, the Yomi-uri, the 
Mai-nichi, or the Kokumin may be 
taken. The Nippon uses the kana 
sparingly which is an advantage to 
the student. 

In sending ont these. recommenda- 
tions the compiler is obliged to confess 
that it looks toward a standard higher, 
much higher, 
attained. 


Nevertheless, he believes 


that it is attainable by those now | 


coming on the field and he ventures 


to express the hope that those who | 
-stand as counsellors to students will | 


give them full support and encourage- 
ment; that they will do what they can 


to remove obstacles from their way, | 


and especially use their influence to 
free them from responsibilities which 


would limit their time for study. One | 
‘ as wife and helpmeet. 


must have some variety in life and a 
certain amount of work may perhaps 
be done with profit; but such work 
ought not to exceed an average of two 
hours a day. All beyond that, allow- 
ing for exceptional cages, is a draft on 
the future for which a Roa discount 
must be paid. 


—The British Post Office has an- 
nounced that from September 1 par- 
cels will be) accepted at any post office 
for transmission into the United 
States. Their conveyance in the 
‘States will be conducted by the Ame- 
rican Express Company. 


—The managers of the proposed 
World’s Fair at St. Louis are endeav- 
ouring to secure for exhibition the 
ancestral home of George Washington, 
which has been advertised for sale near 
Banbury, England. 


than he has himself j 


LOWAY De) bbe 
By Rev. C. B. Mosetey. 


The subject of this sketch was born 
in the state of Mississippi Sept. 1, 1849 
and has ever since made his home in 
the bounds of his native state, where 
his influence in all matters of impor- 
tance to that Commonwealth and the 
Church he represents is in a special 
sense mighty for good. 

After graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Mississippi, Charles B. Galloway 
entered the ministy of his church in 
his twentieth year and served various 
charges as pastor and was editor of the 
New Orleans Christian Advocate at 
the time of his election to the Hpiscopal 
office. 

During the first year of his ministry 
he married and in the lady of his choice 


i found one who has known how to share 


the fortunes of a minister’s life wisely 
He was pastor 
at Vicksburg when the yellow fever 
broke out and became epidemic in that 
city. The pastor and his wife remained 
to care for the flock and nurse the 


sick. Both were brought low by the 
dreadful disease. The husband at 
the critical stage of the fever was 


thought to be dying and so strong 
was the conviction in the minds of 
some outside of the home that the end 
had come, the word that he was dead 
got started and the papers of his state 
and elsewhere announced his death 
while friends, not knowing the mistake, 
wrote and published obituary notices 
about him. 

The General Conference which met 
at Richmond in 1886 elected him as 
one of the four new Bishops. By a 
comparison of dates it will be seen 
that Bishop Galloway was but 36 years 
old when elected to the Epicopacy, the 
youngest man ever elected to that office 
sin his church. 


* See Frontispiece. 
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He received the degree of Doctor of 
Laws from the Northwestern Univer- 
sity in 1894. ‘The same year he came 
by appointment of the College of 
Bishops to visit the Mission fields in 
the Orient, returning home by way of 
India and Europe. The following 
year he delivered the Cole Lectures 
before the Vanderbilt University. In 
1901 at the invitation of the committee 
he preached the opening sermon before 
the Hcumenical Conference of Method- 
ism in the city of London. 

Bishop Galloway has great power as 
a preacher and is an able writer. He 
has written and published several 
books aindng which are a life of Bishop 
Parker and a volume entitled ‘‘ Modern 
Missions: Their Evidential Value.” 
The Bishop, accompanied by Mrs. 
Galloway, is now visiting the Missions 
of the M. E. Church, South, in the 
East, and at this time in the Empire 
of China; but will be in Japan again 
before returning to the United States. 


LERIY Go Sena 


3 = Arid te, 
Bi eS SS 


H. E. Alfred. &. Buck, 
United States Minister To Japan. 


It is with great sorrow and regret 
we make mention of the sudden pass- 
ing of our Minister. 

We say “our minister” advisedly, 
as we have been made to feel, as we 
think most American residents were 
led to feel that Col. Buck was their 
minister, 

His kindly manner, courteous recep- 
tion and respectfal hearing of all who 
approached him led them to respect 
und love him. He was never hedged 
about by etiquette or officials. With 
this manner was combined a tact and 
firmness in holding to his point, that 
gave him the respect of all who came 
before him in an official way. 

Perhaps no foreign representative 
held, more highly, the personal respect 
and esteem of the Japanese people. 
Surely no American Minister has held 
it in larger degree. 


”) 


The following from the Japan Times: 
voices the sentiment of many Japanese 


papers. 
“ By the death of this high minded, 
courteous aud dignified gentleman, 


Japan has lost one of the best friends 
it ever had....... To our mind he was 
always the beau ideal of the Southern 
gentlemen, the man who combined the 
courtesy of the Spanish hidalgo. with 
the firmness of a Washington and the 
hospitable instincts of a Knight of 
Gwynne.” 

“Among Japanese he was, as we 
have just remarked, always intensely 
popular: and on this point we should 
be able to speak with some authority 
for we are Japanese ourselves. His 
circular to his nationals here on 
the coming into force of the revised 
treaties was only one of a number of 
such documents he issued during his 
long sojourn amongst us, all indicative 
of the seriousness with which the writer 
regarded his position and its respon- 
sibilities,— a seriousness that seems to 
us to be the very salt of public life, an 
ingredient which is often wanting, 
however, especially in America. His 
serious outlook on life was partly due, 


perhaps, to. his strong religious in— 
stincts. These instincts not all of us 
have got but even those amongst us 


who are most indifferent to Christianity 
could not fail to notice and approve of 
the appropriateness from an artistic 
point of view of the final austere 
touch, the slight shade of Puritanism 
in this old-fashioned and manly char- 
acter,” 

The loss to the American mission- 
aries in Japan will be especially felt. 
He ever made it part of his official 
duty to look after the interests of all 
missionaries. A year or two ago in 
company with his wife and Mr. Muller, 
he visited a number of mission stations 
in the north, visiting in the homes of 
missionaries and showing his deep. 
interest in the work, 

Dr. Imbrie, in a brief roferanea to. 
Col. Buck made-in Union Church . 
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Tokyo, said. “Mr. Buck «arrived in 
Japan when I was absent on furlough. 
I remember that when I returned I 
had the thought that there was a 
stranger in the Legation. But I was 
soon made to feel that our minister 
was my friend. And Iam glad to say 
that I think his life and conduct while 
in Japan was a help and uplift to the 
cause of Christ.” 

As missionaries we can_ scarcely 
ineasure how much this standing and 
reputation of our Minister as a Chris- 
‘tian, has had as an influence upon our 
work, among a certain class of the 
Japanese. 

The sympathy and prayers of all are 
offered in behalf of the bereaved wife, 
who soon returns to the homeland with 
her beloved dead. 


Rev. T. T. Alexander, D.D. We 
record with much regret the death of 
this well known missionary to Japan, 
who passed away Nov. 18th, in 
Honolulu of heart disease. A sketch 
of Dr. Alexander will appear in our 
January number. 


REV. CHARLES CUTHBERT 
HALL, D.D. 

By invitation of the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Hall, President of Union 
Theological Seminary New York, is 
giving the third course of Barrows 
lectures on the Haskell foundation in 
India. during the present season, 
The Committee of Cooperating Christ- 
jan Missions has extended an invitation 
to Dr. Hall to visit Japan and to speak 
in the important centres and_ has 
received a very cordial acceptance of 
the invitation. 

Dr. Hall writes that he will arrive 
in Japan early in March and. will 
remain till the middle of April. 

Dr. Hall states that he is preparing 


his lectures not from the point of view. 


ef a controversialist nor that of a 
lecturer on.Comparative Religions. It 


is rather that of a witness to the 
spiritual content of some of the-lead- 
ing ideas of the Christian faith, as 
those minister to the life of a Christian 
believer. From this point of view Dr. 
Hall has chosen for his theme: 
“Christian Belief Interpreted by 
Christian Hxperience.’’? He hes prepar- 
ed a course of six lectures under the 
following titles: 

I. The Nature of Religion. IL. The 
Christian Idea of God and its Relation 
to Experience. II. The Lord Jesus 
Christ the Supreme Manifestation of 
God. IV. The Sin of man and the 
Sacrifice of Christ Interpreted by 
Christian Experience. V. The Ideas 
of Holinessand Immortality interpreted 
by Christian Experience. VI. Reasons 
for Regarding Christianity as the 
Absolute Religion. 

While these lectures have been 
especially prepared for the Barrows 
lectureship with the needs of India in 
mind yet it is evident to those who 
read the titles as well as to those who 
know of Dr. Hall as a man that they 
will be found adapted to the needs of 
Japan as well. It is the desire of the 
Committee to so cooperate with those 
interested in Japan, both Japanese and 


| Missionaries as to secure the highest 


advantage possible from Dr. Halls 


presence with us. 


In behalf of the Committee, 
John L. Dearing. 


Dr. Fairbairn strikes the true key- 
note when he says: ‘‘ No Church can 
live on its past ; it must live by faith 
and duty in the present; no Church 
has any claim to be whose only right 
is historical. The only claim is pre- 
sent truth and life, love service, mak- 
ing the Church a temple of the living 
God, a body for the living Spirit of 
Christ. Churches, then, everywhere 
live under the judicial and by the 
evangelical law. This makes it neces- 
sary that no Church or body of Church- 
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gelical zeal. ‘The Churches are bound 
to be vehicles of the grace of God, 
living centres of evangelical energy 
and force, changing ever the secret life 
that is in thein into the lives that are 
to be penetrating the preser:t, prepar- 
ing the future, being in all their parts 
as bodies of the living God.” And 
Bishop Thoburn, with the courageous 
optimism that characterizes him, is in 
full sympathy with the glorious com- 
pany of the apostles of Christ in all 
ages in declaring that “the signs of 
the times, the lessons of the past, 
the indications of the future, the call 
of Providence, and the voices which 
come borne to us by every breeze, and 
from every nation under heaven, all 
alike bid us lay our plans upon a scale 
worthy of men who expect to conquer 
a world.” Indian Witness. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Through the courtesy of | Messrs, 
Fleming H. Revell & Co., Chicago, we 
have received a copy of a new book by 
Rev. W. FE. Griffis, D.D. that will 
prove of great interest and profit to 
many of our readers. 

A Maker or tHe New Orient: 
Samuel Robbins Brown. Pioneer edu- 
cator in China, America and Japan. 
The Story of his Life and Work. 
Illustrated. Price 2.50. 

“The name of Samuel Robbins Brown is only 
too little known by the rising generation for it 
must ever hold an important place in the his- 
tory, not only of missions, but of general pro- 
gress. Brown was a pioneer in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, and also of the higher 
education of women as he secured the formation 
of the first chartered woman’s college adopting 
the standards of the men’s colleges. He made 
an almost faultless translation of the New 
Testament into Japanese—which is still the 
standard, He. stimulated and brought to 
America the first Chinese students who went 
abroad for an education. He raised up many 
pupils who carry on his work in his spirit. He 


thoroughly understood the Oriental and may be’ 
regarded as the discoverer of that quality which. 
has been challenged as to its existence—the 
“oratitude of Orientals.” He led a wonderfully 
varied and busy life as teacher, pastor, mission-: 
ary in America, China and Japan.” 

For sale by Methodist Publishing House. 


We are also in receipt of five new 
books in Japanese from the press of the 
Methodist Publishing House. 

Hins1: Poor Boys who Became 
Famous. By Hon. Sho Nemoto. Short, 
vigorous and pointed biographies of 
some of the Worlds greatest heroes ; 
men who have made their way to the 
top, through poverty and devious 
difficulties, by their own _ efforts. 
This will prove a splendid book for 
young men. Already having a large 


( 5 2 
sale. 300 pp. illustrated cover. Price 


25 Sen. 
Hicgotro No -Nacusame: Daily 
Comfort in Three-fold Links. Trans- 


lation by Mrs. Nellie H. Clement. 
This work ought to prove very accept- 
able to workers all over Japan. Very 
suitable for a gift. Illuminated’ 
cover. 230 pp. Price 20 Sen. 
Kamino No Jirsuzar: ‘The Fact 
of God. By Dr. Emory Miller. Trans- 
lation by Prof. T. Yamada. A 


masterly presentation of some unan- 


swerable facts. 45 pp. Price 5 Sen, 
Hext To Dancar: First Things. 


By Henry Drummond. ‘Translation 
by Prof. M. Hondo, 40 pages. Price 
o Sen. 

Insu Kirisuro: ‘Lhe Life of Christ. 
By James Weed. Translation by Rey. 
H. Yamaka. ‘The original of this 
work is conceded the best of the new 
“Lives of Christ” written for young 
people. The translation is not a- 
literal one, but the work is in Mr, 
Yamaka’s best style and very. well 
done. Illuminated cover. 372 pages, 
Many illustrations, Price 35 Sen. 

Tue Sage or Omt: A memoir of 
Nakae Toji. Translated from Murai 
Gensai’s “Omi Seijin” By RB. Taka- 
yanagi, Revised by M. C. Leonard.~ 
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A beautiful story based on the life of 
this well known follower of Confucius. 
Foreigners will find this a very inter- 
esting work. It will soon’ be repub- 
lished in America. The book was 
gotten ont by the Higaku-Shimpo-sha. 
Well printed. handsome 


128 pages, ] 
paper covers. Price net 20 Sen. 
Postage .04 


Correction: 

We regret the printing Suen 
errors in the article by Dr. Albrecht 
in November vangelist, caused by 
careless proof reading. On page 342, 
first column, second paragraph, line 
four, it reads: ‘Advocates a system of 
ethics except in so far as purity of 
morals is akin to Christianity.” Here 
the words “ favorable to Christianity ” 
are omitted between “ Ethics’? and 
“ except.” 

In the statistics from the Shbimizu- 
dani Jo Gakko given in a foot note on 
page 342. the “x” year ought, of course, 
be “ Iv year.” 


' PERSONALS 


Rev. E. C. Fry and wife of the A. C. 
C. Mission sailed via Nippon Maru, 
Nov. 25th. for furlough in America. 
Home address, Lebanon, Oregon. Rev. 
Knoch F. Bell and wife and Miss Clara 
L. Brown arrived per American Maru, 
Noy. 18th. Mr. and Mrs, Bell who are 
new niissionaries are assigned to the 
Sapporo Station. Miss Brown returns 
‘to Niigata. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hibbard, Y. M.C. A. 

are now located at Fujimicho, Koji- 
machi, Tokyo. 
_ My. Ishii,-of.the Okayama. Or- 
phanage, was decorated last month, by 
Imperial authorization, with the blue 
ribbon (ranju hosho), 

Miss A. Dickerson, Miss Slate and 
Miss Weaver, M. E. Mission, arrived 
Noy. 7. per [yo Maru Miss Weaver for 
Aoyama Jo Gakko Miss Slate for the 
Bible School 221 Bluff Yokohama and 


Miss Dickerson to her former appoint-* 


-ment Hakodate. 
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